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This  Edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  the  size  of  the 
book  has  been  considerably  increased  by  the  introduction  of 
additional  matter  dealing  more  especially  with  the  use  of 
compound  and  electrical  winding  engines,  and  with  the  appli- 
cation of  central  condensation  stations.  Nearly  two  hundred 
figures  were  added  to  the  fourth  edition  to  illustrate,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  most  recent  appliances,  and  the  opinions  that 
have  attracted  attention  during  the  last  half  decade.  These 
have  been  retained,  and  additional  ones  inserted  in  the  present 
issue. 

Year  by  year  the  more  easily  worked  coal  deposits  become 
scarcer,  and  operations  have  to  be  carried  on  in  deeper  areas, 
or  in  seams  presenting  difficulties  that  have  hitherto  hindered 
their  development.  The  mining  engineer  of  the  future  will 
have  to  deal  with  commercial  and  technical  problems  that  will 
tax  his  resources  to  the  utmost.  There  is,  too,  little  doubt  that 
labour  will  also  claim  a  greater  proportion  of  the  profit  than 
it  has  in  the  past.  The  influence  of  this  factor  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  mining  industry  can  be  minimised  only  by  the  intro- 
duction of  labour-saving  appliances,  by  increased  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  engineer,  and  by  a  readiness  to  avail  himself 
of  improvements,  which  his  own  ingenuity,  or  that  of  his  fellow- 
workers,  may  suggest.  It  is  hoped  that  the  information  con- 
tained in  this  volume  may  help  to  remove  local  prejudices  and 
to  suggest  ways  in  which  the  experience  gained  in  other  districts 
jnay  advantageously  be  applied. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  G.  Stephen  Corlett  for  revising  the 
electrical  portion  of  the  work,  and  I  am  again  indebted  to 
Mr.  Bennett  H.  Brough  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Graves  for  valuable 

suggestions. 

H.  W.  H. 

DvDLET,  February,  1904. 


PREFACE. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  volume  my  aim  has  been  to  supply 
a  text-book  of  moderate  dimensions,  giving  all  the  information 
with  which  the  student  and  the  practical  miner  should  be 
familiar.  In  order,  however,  to  economise  space,  I  have  had 
to  omit  reference  to  many  appliances  which  have  become 
obsolete  from  their  antiquity,  or  by  reason  of  their  failure  in 
practice. 

Although  it  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  the  book  to 
furnish  exhaustive  descriptions  on  all  points,  yet  the  details  of 
general  colliery  work  have  been  fully  described,  on  the  ground 
that  collieries  are  more  often  made  remunerative  by  perfection 
in  small  matters,  than  by  bold  strokes  of  engineering.  All 
modem  collieries  are  practically  identical  so  far  as  general 
machinery  and  arrangements  are  concerned;  nevertheless,  it 
frequently  happens,  in  particular  localities,  that  the  adoption 
of  a  combination  of  small  improvements  any  one  of  which 
viewed  separately  may  be  of  apparently  little  value,  turns  an 
unprofitable  concern  into  a  paying  one. 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter  will  be  found  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  Memoirs  in  which  fuller  information  can  be  sought. 
This  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  a  novel  and  useful  feature  in  a 
treatise  on  coal-mining,  for,  scattered  through  the  pages  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Mining  Institutes,  numerous  valuable  papers 
exist;  but,  owing  to  the  lack  of  general  indexes,  they  are 
unfortunately  not  consulted  so  much  as  they  deserve  to  be. 

All  the  figures  elucidating  the  tfxt  have  been  specially 
drawn  for  this  work,  the  majority  having  been  reduced  from 
original  working  drawings. 


PREFACE.  Vii 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  express  my  cordial  thanks  to  the 
many  fricDds  who  have  rendered  valuable  help  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  work.  Especially,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  B.  H. 
Brough,  Assoc.  B.S.M..  F.Q.S.,  Mr.  H.  Q.  Graves,  Assoc.  R.S.M., 
and  Mr.  H.  F.  Bulman,  for  important  suggestions  and  able 
assistance  while  the  volume  was  passing  through  the  press. 


HERBERT  W.  HUGHES. 


COFXTOBE  COIXTXTIT, 

Dudley,  SepUmber^  1893. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THS    OCCX7BBENCE    AJSTD    COMPOSITION    OF    COAI.. 

Preliminaiy. — ^Although  some  knowledge  of  geology  is  absolutely 
€«8ential  in  the  search  for  coal  and  in  the  working  of  the  deposits,  it 
is  impossible  in  a  text-book  on  coal-mining  to  deal  usefully  with 
so  comprehensiye  a  subject,  or  even  to  find  space  for  a  consideration 
of  the  salient  points  with  which  the  mining  student  should  be  familiar.. 
He  is,  therefore,  referred  to  the  standard  treatises  on  geology.  A 
few  brief  notes  are  here  given  to  recall  to  his  mind  the  order  of 
succession  of  the  beds  of  which  the  earth's  crust  is  composed,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  geological  terms  frequently  used  in  describing  the 
methods  of  winning  and  working  coal  seams. 

The  order  of  geological  Buooession  has  been  divided  into  four 
great  divisions — (i)  archsean ;  (2)  palseozoic,  or  primary ;  (3)  mesozoic, 
or  secondary ;  and  (4)  cainozoic,  or  tertiary ;  to  which  is  sometimes 
added  the  quaternary,  or  recent.  These  divisions  are  split  up  into 
systems,  each  system  into  formations,  which  usually  receive  the 
name  of  places  where  they  are  well  developed,  and,  finally,  the 
formations  are  subdivided  into  beds,  characterised  in  many  in- 
stances by  certain  fossils  being  always  associated  with  them. 

The    following    summary    shows    the    classification    at    present 
adopted : — 


Caihozoic, 

OB 
TXRTIABT. 


IPost-pliooene. 
Pliocene. 
Miocene. 
Oligocene. 
^Eo^ne. 


Mesozoic,  fCretaceoas. 

OR         -I  Jurassic. 
BaooMDABT.  (Triassic. 


Paljbozoic, 

OR 
PRIMART. 


'Permian,  or  dyas. 
Carboniferous. 
Devonian. 
Upper  Silurian. 
Lower  Silurian. 
.Cambrian. 


'Upper,  middle,  and  lower  coal  measures. 
Millstone  grit. 
Carboniferous  limestone. 


AncHMAX, — Crystalline  rocks,  schists,  &c. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  these  formations  rarely  succeed  each 
other  in  the  regular  order  given;    breaks  occur,  caused   by  meta- 
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morphism  and  denudation,  or  hy  original  non-deposition  owing  to 
local  circumstances,  and  only  by  observations  at  numerous  places  has 
the  order  of  succession  been  established. 

The  coal-miner  is  more  interested  in  the  carboniferous  formation, 
that  being  the  one  in  which  beds  of  coal  occur  to  the  greatest  extent 
all  over  the  globe.  In  Great  Britain,  with  one  or  two  small  and  rare 
exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  coal  mined  is  extracted  from  beds  of  the 
carboniferous  strata.  The  coal  measures  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  mostly  belong  to  the  carboniferous  system,  but  in  the  latter 
country  large  deposits  of  coal  occur  in  the  cretaceous  formation,  and 
in  the  Pacific  States  (California,  Washington,  and  Oregon)  in  the 
eocene  formation,  while  much  of  the  New  South  Wales  coal  belongs 
to  the  triassic. 

Inolination  of  Strata. — Generally  speaking,  strata  were  laid 
down  in  a  horizontal  position,  this  being  shown  by  the  lie  of  pebbles 
in  rocks,  and  by  the  position  of  fossil  trees.  It  is,  however,  very  i*are 
to  find  the  beds  retaining  this  position,  though  the  folding  may  be  of 
the  slightest.  If  a  bed  is  at  all  inclined,  it  must  reach  the  surface 
somewhere,  and  the  space  where  this  happens  is  said  to  be  the  outcrop 
of  the  bed.  The  nature  of  the  outciop  and  its  width  depend  on  the 
thickness  of  the  bed  and  the  degree  of  inclination ;  it  cannot  be  less 
than  the  thickness  of  the  bed,  and  is  wider,  the  smaller  the  angle  of 
inclination. 

In  order  to  define  a  bed,  two  things  must  be  known — first,  the 
direction  in  which  the  inclined  bed  reaches  the  surface,  and  the 
inclination  of  the  bed.  The  angle  which  beds  make  with  the  horizon 
is  called  the  dip,  and  the  line  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  atrikey  the 
latter  necessarily  being  at  right  angles  to  the  dip.  When  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  horizontal,  the  lines  of  outcrop  and  strike  coincide, 
but,  if  the  strata  are  inclined,  the  outcrop  is  inclined  also ;  the  strike 

is  always  horizontal.  Angles  of  dip  are 
usually  measured  by  an  instrument  called 
a  clinometer,  but,  in  doing  this,  care  must 
be  taken  to  distinguish  between  the  true 
and  apparent  inclination;  the  latter  can 
never  be  greater  than  the  former,  but  it 
may  be  less  to  any  amount. 
Fig.  I.  When  the  strata  are   bent   in   arches 

they  are  said  to  have  a  synclinal  fold, 
when  the  arch  is  downwards;  an  anticlinal,  when  the  arch  is 
upwards  (Fig.  i) ;  when  the  folds  are  small,  they  are  called  troughs 
and  saddles  respectively. 

Faults. — ^When  the  pressure  is  too  great,  or  is  applied  suddenly, 
or  if  the  rock  refuses  to  yield,  and  then  breaks,  instead  of  bending,  a 
dislocation  is  obtained  ;  the  divided  segments  are  thrown  out  of  level, 
and  do  not  fit,  one  side  being  higher  than  the  other.  This  is  called  a 
fault.  In  mining  districts  such  term  is  applied  loosely  to  anything 
which  interferes  with  the  seams  that  are  being  worked.  Generally 
speaking,  when  contortions  of  the  strata  are  numerous,  faults  are  few  ; 
and  vice  versd.  The  position  of  every  fault  is  defined  by  two  directions, 
as  in  the  case  of  beds  :  the  strike  of  a  fault  is  spoken  of,  but,  in  the 
place  of  the  word  **dip,"  the  term  hade  is  employed,  this  being, 
however,  the  inclination  measured  from  the  vertuxU.  To  determine  a 
fault  accurately,  it  is  necessary  to  know  two  other  things — (i)  which 
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•fiide  is  thrown  up,  and  which  is  thrown  down ;  (2)  the  amount  of  dis- 
placement. The  former  is  in  the  majority  of  instances  easily 
•determined,  as  faults  usually  hade  or  incline  towards  the  down-throw, 
so  that  in  driving  roads  under  ground,  if  the  fault  is  first  met  with  in 
^he  roof  it  is  a  down-throw,  while,  if  struck  on  the  floor  first,*  it  is  an 
np-throw.  Again,  rocks  before  breaking  usually  yield  to  bending  a 
little,  and  such  signs  are  very  useful  to  the  miner,  especially  where 
the  hade  of  fault  is  nearly  vertical  (Fig.  2).  No  rule  can  give  the 
amount  of  displacement,  as  sometimes,  when  the  hade  is  small,  the 
throw  is  large,  and  at  other  times,  with  a  similar  hade,  the  displace- 
ment is  small.  The  throw  of  faults  is  always  measured  vertically,  and 
way  be  variable  at  different  points,  often  changing  from  a  few  feet  at 
•one  end  to  hundreds  of  yards  at  the  other.  In  addition,  there  is  often 
^  variation  in  the  throw  of  the  same  fault  at  difierent  levels.  When 
the  amount  is  small,  they  are  called  hitches,  troubles,  or  slips. 


Fig.  2.  Fig  3. 

Beversed  Faults. — It  has  been  observed  above  that  ordinary 
*fkults  incline  to  the  down-throw,  but  in  some  instances  they  incline 
towards  the  up-throw,  and  are  then  said  to  be  overlap  or  reversed  faults 
(Fig.  3).  The  most  noteworthy  of  this  class  in  Great  Britain  is  the 
overlap  fault  of  the  Somerset  coal-field,  which  occurs  in  the  Countess 
Waldegrave's  colliery  at  Badstock ;  by  it,  the  seams  of  coal  are  doubled 
for  a  breadth  of  about  150  yards,  the  alteration  in  level  amounting  to 
44  yards. 

The  dislocated  walls  of  a  fault  are  often  in  contact  with  each  other, 
but  frequently^  especially  when  the  beds  are  of  varying  hardness,  spaces 
are  left  between  filled  with  broken  fragments  which  have  been  removed 
from  the  adjoining  rocks.  The  distance  across  a  fault  may  therefore 
vary  from  a  few  feet  to  many  yards. 

When  the  rocks  are  very  hard  and  the  fault  is  a  clean-cut  one,  we 
get  a  remarkable  polishing  of  the  sides  known  as  "  slickensides," 
caused  by  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  rocks  on  each  other  during 
the  displacement  of  the  beds. 

Trough  Faults. — These  are  caused  by  two  faults,  each  having  a 
down-throw  towards  the  other.  A  very  good  example  of  this  is  the 
Dudley  Port  Trough  Fault,  of  the  South  Staffordshire  coal-field  (Fig. 
4).  Here  two  faults  are  separated  from  each  other  by  half  a  mile — 
one  a  down-throw  to  the  south,  and  the  other  a  down-throw  to  the 
north.  Each  hades  towards  the  other,  so  that  they  meet  at  no  great 
depth,  and,  as  the  throw  is  equal  and  opposite  at  the  point  of  meeting, 
no  dislocation  takes  place. 

Conformable   and   XJnoonformable    Strata.  —  Subsidence   has 

taken  place  in  all  times,   but   when  this  action   was   uniform,   bed 

.-succeeded  bed  in  regular  order,  and  produced  what  are  called  conform- 
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able  strata  (Fig.  5).  When,  hovever,  the  beds  were  tilted  up  before' 
the  sacceeding  layer  was  deposited  on  them,  or,  as  in  many  inatancps, 
the  older  beds  were  in  addition  denuded  or  worn  away,  the  strata  are- 
said  to  be  unconformable  to  each  other  (Fig.  6). 


Pig-  4-  Fig.  s-  Fig.  6. 

CttrbonifsTous  System  la  Britain. — This  is  divided  into  the 
following  members: — (i)  The  Coal  Meatura,  consisting  of  beds  of 
shale  and  sandstone  varying  in  thickness  from  aoo  to  1300  feet,  and 
containing  numerous  beds  of  coal.  The  coal  measures  proper  may 
be  further  subdivided  into  upper,  middle,  and  lower  divisions,  each 
of  which  possesses  charaoters  more  or  less  peculiar  to  it;  no  sharp^ 
line  of  demarcation  has,  however,  been  yet  satisfactorily  established 
between  them,  each  passing  insensibly  into  the  other.  One  pecu- 
liarity of  the  upper  coal  measures  is  worth  noticing — namely,  the 
occurrence  in  them  of  thin  beds  of  a  fresh-water  limestone,  containing 
immense  numbers  of  a  small  shell  called  the  Spirorbis  carbonarius, 
from  which  the  beds  are  called  spirorbis  limestone.  (3)  The  Millstone 
Grit,  consisting  of  coarse  sandstones.  This  received,  in  the  South  of 
England,  the  name  of  the  "farewell  rock,"  as  it  contains  no  coal  seams 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  This  rule,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
every  district,  as,  in  the  North  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  beds  of 
coal  and  shale  are  found.  (3)  The  Carboni/erovft  Limegtone  contains 
in  Scotland  thin  beds  of  coal.  This  portion  of  the  carboniferous 
system  is  built  up  of  thick  beds  of  limestone  of  marine  origin,  full  of 
the  remains  of  animal  life. 

Fossils. — The  coal  messureB  contain  in  varied  abundance  the 
remains  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  As  an  example,  may  be  cited  the 
occurrence  of  the  plant  known  to  the  geologist  as  Lepidodendron, 
which  attained  dimensions  of  from  40  to  60  feet  high,  and  several  feet 
diameter.  This  plant  is  allied  to  the  lowly  club-moss  of  the  present 
time,  whose  height  does  not  exceed  a  few  inches.  Another  example 
that  may  be  referred  to  is  the  jointed  and  fluted  stems  called  Calamiies, 
represented  in  our  fields  and  marshes  by  the  Squisetum,  or  horse-tails. 
Portions  of  ferns  are  very  abundant,  some  of  which  attained  enormous 
dimensions.  Bemains  of  the  stalks  (rachis)  of  ferns  have  been  met 
with,  measuring  in  their  compressed  state  5  feet  across,  and  Grand 
'Eury  describes  the  frond  of  a  fern  measuring  16  feet  long.  The 
classification  of  these  ferns  has  nlways  presented  difiiculties  to  the 
botanist,  owing  to  the  fragmentary  manner  in  which  they  are  found, 
but  recent  researches  of  Williamson  and  Kidston  in  Great  Britain, 
Grand  'Enry,  Schiniper,  Zeiller,  and  Stur  in  Europe,  and  Dawson  and 
Lesquereux  in  America,  have  greatly  extended  our  knowledge  of  a 
most  fascinating  branch  of  geolt^y,  and  one  in  which  tl:e  mining 
student  is  most  directly  interested.     A  knowledge  of  the  fiora  of  tlie 
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<x)al  measures  is  essential  to  any  one  searching  unknown  districts  for 
indications  as  to  coal-bearing  rocks,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
vast  sums  of  money  have  been  thrown  away  in  fruitless  attempts  to 
prove  coal  to  exist,  where  a  little  knowledge  of  the  fossils  of  the  car- 
boniferous formation  would  have  at  once  shown  the  uselessness  of  any 
isearch.  The  classification  of  these  ferns  has  until  lately  been  quite 
arbitrary,  form  of  leaf  and  arrangement  of  nerves  being  the  points 
usually  relied  on.  Living  ferns  are  referred  to  their  several  classes 
by  the  arrangement  of  their  fructifications,  which  are  usually  borne  in 
small  rounded  dots,  called  sori,  on  the  back  of  the  leaflets.  Much 
knowledge  lias  recently  been  gained  of  the  fructifications  of  fossil 
plants,  and  hence  a  more  reliable  classification  is  the  result. 

Daflnition  of  Coal. — The  question,  "What  is  coal?''  appears  a 
very  simple  one  to  answer,  but  that  such  is  not  the  case  was  proved 
by  the  now  historical  lawsuit  over  the  Torbane  Hill  mineral  in  1853. 
The  owners  of  the  Torbane  Hill  estate  had  leased  all  coal  contained  in 
it,  and,  in  the  course  of  working,  the  lessees  extracted  a  combustible 
material  containing  a  large  amount  of  gas.  The  lessor  claimed  that 
-this  mineral  was  not  coal,  and  disputed  the  right  of  the  lessees  to 
work  it.  A  trial  resulted,  and  geologists,  chemists,  and  gas  engineers 
^ve  evidence  on  both  sides.  In  summing  up,  the  judge  remarked 
that  '^  to  find  a  scientific  definition,  after  what  has  been  brought  to 
light  within  the  last  few  days,  is  impossible."  For  our  purpose,  coal 
may  be  defined  as  a  solid  stratified  substance,  capable  of  undergoing 
-combustion  in  contact  witb  oxygen,  not  containing  sufficient  earthy 
impurities  to  prevent  its  being  applied  as  a  source  of  heat  in  furnaces 
4ind  fireplaces,  and  varying  in  colour  from  brown  to  black. 

Formation  of  Coal. — However  much  geologists  may  differ  as  to 
the  question  whether  coal  was  formed  on  the  spot  on  which  the  forests 
^hat  produced  it  grew,  or  whether  it  resulted  from  the  accumulation 
of  drift,  every  one  jB4;reeB  that  it  results  from  the  decomposition  of 
T^etable  matter.  The  hypothesis  generally  accepted  is  tne  former, 
although  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  in  some  instances  areas  of  coal 
have  been  formed  by  organic  matter  drifted  into  deltas.  The  common- 
sense  view,  that  the  land  became  submerged  at  intervals,  and  that  the 
nnderclays  of  coal  seams  form  the  beds  on  which  the  plants  originally 
grew,  is  the  great  argument  in  favour  of  the  in  situ  theory,  as  it  is  an 
everyday  occurrence  to  find  the  roots  of  trees  firmly  embedded  in  the 
underclay.  On  the  other  hand,  trees  and  their  rootlets  are  found  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  even  inverted,  while  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  alternate  rising  and  lowering  of  the  ground  could 
have  so  rapidly  taken  place,  as  would  be  necessary  to  account  for 
the  alternate  layers  of  thin  coal  and  shale  so  often  found  in  coal  seams. 
Exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  vegetation  decays  and 
goes  to  enrich  the  soil,  but  supposing  that  the  organic  material  fell 
into  water,  decay  is  incomplete,  layer  would  be  deposited  on  layer,  and 
under  pressure  deposits  of  coal  are  formed.  In  peat  bogs,  for  instance, 
living  plants  are  found  at  the  surface,  lower  down  the  forms  of  plants 
are  still  recognisable,  while  the  bottom  portion  is  very  compact,  and 
vegetable  structure  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  ;  as  we  go  deeper  in 
the  mass  the  quantity  of  carbon  increases.  The  conversion  of  woody 
^tissue  into  coal  takes  place  by  the  elimination  of  oxygen,  which  com- 
bines with  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid  gas  and  by  the  separation  of 
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carburetted  hydrogen  ("  fire  damp "  of  the  miner)  and  water.  To 
illustrate  the  gradual  change  in  composition  in  passing  from  wood  to 
anthracite  coal,  Dr.  Percy*  gives  the  following  table,  the  proportion  of 
carbon  being  estimated  at  the  constant  amount  of  too  : — 


Substance. 

Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxjgen. 

DUpotablef 
Hyorogen. 

Wood  (the  mean  of  several  analyses), 
ireftb          ,,        ,,          ,1             tf 
Lignite     ,,        „      15  varieties,    .     . 
Ten-yard  coal  of  South  Staffordshire, 
Steam  coal  from  the  Tyne,  .... 
Anthracite  from  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  A. , 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

I2'l8 
985 

«-37 

6'12 

5-91 
284 

83-07 

55-67 
42*42 

21-23 

18-32 

174 

l-8o 
2-89 

3 '07 
3 '47 
3-62 

2-63 

Note, — All  bodies  existing  in  Nature  consist  of  substances  that  cannot  be 
resolved  into  any  simpler  form,  these  being  called  elemenis  by  chemists,  and 
designated  by  symbolic  abbreviations.  The  smallest  indivisible  parts  of  these 
elements  are  caUed  atoms,  and  these,  by  combination  with  each  other,  form  the 
substances  occurring  in  Nature.  The  number  of  atoms  of  each  element  comprised 
in  any  substance  is  shown  in  chemical  formulse  by  a  number  following  the  symbol 
of  each  element.  Thus,  water  contains  one  atom  of  oxygen  and  two  of  hydrogen, 
its  chemical  symbol  being  HjO. 


Classiflcation  of  Coals. — The  classification  of  the  various  coals 
occurring  in  the  sedimentary  rocks  is  best  done  by  dividing  them  into 
heads  according  to  the  relation  between  the  proportions  of  carbon  and 
oxygen.  In  this  manner  is  obtained  (i)  Lignite,  (2)  Bituminous- 
Coal,  (3)  Steam  Coal,  (4)  Cannel,  (5)  Anthracite. 

1.  Lignite, — Found  in  our  own  country  at  Bovey  Tracey,  in 
Devonshire.  Some  varieties  show  distinct  woody  texture,  while 
others  are  structureless.  They  contain  a  large  proportion  of  water, 
bum  with  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  are  brown  in  colour.  Lignite 
coal  contains  about  67  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  26  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 
A  subdivision  of  the  class  is  sometimes  made,  called  brottm  coal,  which 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  carbon  and  less  oxygen  than  the 
true  lignite.  It  occurs  in  large  quantities  on  the  Continent  and  in 
some  of  our  colonies,  an  analysis  of  brown  coal  from  New  Zealand 
showing,  carbon  72*2,  oxygen  22-4,  hydrogen  5-4. 

2.  Bituminous  Coal. — The  proportion  of  carbon  in  this  class  varies 
from  75  to  90,  and  the  oxygen  from  6  to  19.  They  burn  with  a  more 
or  less  smoky  flame,  and  are  largely  used  for  household  purposes.  As 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  decreases,  the  coal  gets  blacker  and  less 
sonorous,  Hnd  the  friability  increa.ses.  The  bituminous  class  of  coals 
may  be  further  subdivided  into  non-caking  and  caking  varieties ;  the 
former,  when  burnt,  split  up  into  fragments,  while  the  latter  soften 
on  the  fire  and  swell  up,  the  particles  bind  together,  and  form  a  pasty 
mass.  This  property  is  an  extremely  valuable  one,  and  from  this  class 
of  coal  are  made  great  quantities  of  coke.  The  small  y)ieoes  are  heated 
together  in  a  suitable  oven  to  a  certain  iemperature,  and  when  the 
mass  is  withdrawn  and  cooled,  a  hard  glistening  mass  is  obtained,  in 
which  all  form  of  the  original  particles  is  lost.      It  has  never  been. 

*  Metallurgy  {Fuel)t  cfrc,  1S75,  p.  208.        t  For  definition,  see  p.  9. 
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established  to  what  this  property  of  caking  is  due,  but  it  is  certain 
that  ultimate  analysis  forms  no  guide.  Mr.  Gruner  gives  the  following 
analyses  of  two  coals : — 

Carbon, ,        75*2  76 

Hydrogen, 4  4-3 

Oxygen, 16  16 

^» 3  3'3 

Water, 6*3  5*4 

These  coals  are  nearly  identical  in  composition,  but  while  (a)  cakes, 
(6)  does  not.'  Chemists  can  determine  the  amounts  of  the  various 
elements  present  in  coal,  but  are  quite  unable  to  say  how  these 
elements  are  combined  amongst  themselves,  these  internal  combina- 
tions being  the  probable  explanation  of  the  different  behaviours  of 
coals  of  the  same  ultimate  analysis.  For  commercial  purposes,  proxi- 
mate analysis  is  all  that  is  required,  this  giving  us  the  amount  of  fixed 
carbon  (coke),  volatile  matters,  and  the  amount  of  impurities.  There 
appears  to  be  no  rule  for  determining  the  caking  qualities  of  a  coal, 
except  actual  experiment,  as  this  property  is  possessed  by  coals 
differing  widely  in  composition.  It  appears  to  be  influenced  by  the 
method  of  conducting  the  experiment;  thus,  in  some  cases  rapid 
heating  will  cake  a  non-caking  coal.  The  amount  of  ash  present  does 
not  seem  to  influence  the  result,  as  examples  are  known  of  a  caking 
coal  containing  20  per  cent,  of  ash.  On  the  other  hand,  many  coals 
lose  their  power  of  caking  by  long  exposure  to  the  air. 

3.  Steam  Coals. — These  are  principally  worked  in  the  South  Wales 
and  North  of  England  coal-fields.  As  their  name  denotes,  they  are 
mainly  used  for  the  production  of  steam  ;  their  evaporative  power  is 
high,  and  they  give  off  scarcely  any  smoke  in  burning,  while,  on 
account  of  their  structure,  they  bum  more  readily  than  anthracite. 

4*  Cannd  Coal, — The  chief  deposits  of  this  class  occur  in  the 
Lancashire  and  Scotch  coal-fields.  Cannel  is  very  rich  in  hydrogen, 
and  is  mainly  used  for  the  production  of  gas,  as  it  yields  by  destructive 
distillation  about  40  per  cent,  of  volatile  matters.  It  is  very  hard, 
dense,  and  structureless,  and  is  sometimes  used  for  the  manufacture  ot' 
ornaments.  In  this  division  of  coals  may  be  included  certain  shales, 
containing  large  quantities  of  bituminous  matters,  which  on  distilla- 
tion yield  liquid  and  solid  paraffin.  The  Boghead  cannel,  over  which 
the  celebrated  trial  took  place,  may  be  considered  the  representative 
of  this  type. 

5.  Anthracite, — The  darker  and  denser  varieties  of  ordinary  coal 
gradually  pass  into  the  anthracite  varieties,  which  are  characterised 
by  the  large  amount  of  carbon  they  contain.  They  do  not  soil  the 
fingers,  are  very  hard,  and  break  with  a  conchoid al  fracture.  The 
formation  of  anthracite  has  probably  been  effected  by  the  alteration  of 
bituminous  coals  under  heat  and  pressure.  In  the  South  Wales  coal- 
field the  same  seam  of  coal,  which  is  of  the  ordinary  bituminous 
variety  in  the  eastern  district,  passes  by  gradations  into  steam  coal  in 
the  middle  of  the  coal-field,  while  in  the  western  district  it  is  changed 
into  anthracite.  Enormous  deposits  of  this  class  of  coal  are  met 
with  in  Pennsylvania,  our  own  store  being  confined  to  South  Wales. 
Anthracite  contains  from  93  to  95  per  cent,  carbon,  4  to  2  per  cent. 
hydrogen,  and  3  per  cent,  oxygen.     It  is  practically  smokeless  when 
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burning,  and  la  much  used  where  such  a  property  is  valuuble,  as,  for 
instance,  in  malt-drying  and  in  some  metallurgical  operations.  The 
coke  is  brittle. 

The  table  *  (p.  8}  shows  the  percentage  composition  of  different 
classes  of  coal. 

Commeroial  Tatue  of  Goals. — The  value  of  coal  as  fuel  depends 
chiefly  on  tbe  Calorifie  Power,  which  is  the  total  hqut  developed  by 
-combustion,  expressed  either  in  units  of  heat  or  of  evaporation,  and  by 
the  amount  of  ash  and  impurities  present. 

In  determining  the  calorific  power  of  fuels,  tbe  same  difficulty  is 
met  with  as  in  judging  of  the  caking  properties.     The  composition, 
and  the  nnits  of  heat  developed  by  tbe  combustion  of  each  component 
of  tbe  coal,  being  known,  the  theoretical  calorific  power  can  be  easily 
determined,  but,  as  before,  we  neither  know  how  the  various  elementa 
are  combined  together,  nor  what  quantities  of  heat  appear  or  disappear 
during  the  breaking  up  of  the  complicated  compounds  of  which  coals  are 
composed.     Direct  experiment  is  resorted  to  for  ascertaining  tbe  actual 
-calorific  power,  the  operation  being  performed  in  an  instrument  called 
«  ealorimeter.     The  most  convenient  of  these  for  prac- 
tical   purposes   is  the    one   designed    by  Mr.  Lewis 
Thompson,  which  consists  of  a  glass  vessel  (u,  Fig.  7) 
containing  a  known  quantity  of  water.     A   weighed 
invariable  quantity  of  the  coal  to   be  experimented 
with  is  intimately  mixed  in  a  mortar  with  about  ten 
times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  three  parts  potassic 
«hlorate  and  one  of  potassic  nitrate.     This  mixture  is 
placed  in  a  small  copper  cylinder  6,  which  in  its  turn 
is  covered  with  another  copper  vessel  e,  furnished  with 
a  tube  and  stopcock  d  on  the  upper  aide,  and  pierced 
with  holes  a  on  the  lower  end.      A  fuse  is  placed  in 
the  smaller  cylinder  containing  the  mixture,  this  is 
lighted,  the  stopcock  closed,  and    the  apparatus  let 
liown  to  the  bottom  of  the  graduated  flask  containing 
4he  water.     When  combustion  has  ceased,  the  stopcock  Fig.  7. 

is  opened  and  the  apparatus  is  moved  gently  up  and 
down,  care  being  taken  not  to  raise  it  out  of  the  water.  The  tempera- 
ture is  noted  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  experiment,  and  from  a 
table  supplied  with  each  instrument  the  calorific  power  is  found.  The 
rise  of  the  temperature,  plus  10  per  cent,  of  this  rise,  will  give  the 
□umber  of  lbs.  of  water  which  i  lb.  of  coal  will  convert  into  steam 
from  and  at  21a*  P.  The  importance  of  calorific  power  is  not  at  all 
understood  by  consumers.  One  coal  may  be  obtained  for  a  less  price 
than  another,  but  if  the  lower-priced  coal  has  less  calorific  power  than 
the  other  one,  the  consumer  may  not  be  obtaining  the  best  value  for 
his  money.  Ooals  rich  in  oxygen  never  have  such  high  calorific 
powers  as  those  containing  a  smaller  amount,  as  the  quantity  of 
hydrogen  available  for  heating  purposes  in  auy  fuel  is  not  the  total 
amount  of  that  element  present,  but  only  that  portion  of  it  (called 
ditpotabie  hydrogen)  which  is  in  excess  of  the  quantity  required  to 
form  water  with  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  coaL  The  amount  of 
disposable  hydrogen  in  any  coal  can  be  ascertained,  when  its  com- 
position is  known,  by  dividing  the  quantity  of  oxygen  present 
*  Compiled  from  Br.  Percy's  Metattitrgy  {Fad,  itc.),  Londoo,  1S75. 
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by  8  and  subtracting  tbe  result  obtained  from  the  total  quantity 
6f  hydrogen  present,  the  remainder  being  the  disposable  hydrogen. 
Calorific  powers  of  a  few  coals  are  given  in  the  following  table  * : — 


Locality. 

Natvre  of  Coal. 

Caloriflo  Power  (in  heat 

units),  of  dry  Coal 

free  from  Aah. 

Toula,  Russia, 
Manosque,  Basses  Alpes, 
France  and  Germany, 
England,           .... 
,,                  .... 
Basin  of  Donetz,  Russia, 
Le  Greusot,  France, 

II                II              •         ' 
Basin  of  Donetz,  Russia, 

Lignite 

II 
Brown  coal 

Gaking  coal 

i>        >> 
}>        ft 

II                •! 

Anthracite 
»• 

13.837 

12,584 

11,34014,220 

15,804 
16,108 
15.651 

I7i3"9 
17,021 

14,866 

The  ash  of  coals  is  the  substance  remaining  when  total  combustion 
has  been  effected.  It  is  composed  of  the  earthy  impurities  originally 
present  in  the  coal,  and  may  be  easily  determined  by  burning  a 
weighed  quantity  of  coal  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  either  over  a  Buusen 
gas-burner,  or  in  a  muffle.  It  is  important  that  not  only  the  qtianUty 
of  ash  should  be  determined,  but  also  its  nature.  Some  ashes  tend  to- 
fuse  together  and  form  '<  clinker/'  which  is  very  objectionable ;  more 
attention  is  required  from  the  stoker,  as  he  has  to  be  continually 
stirring  up  the  fire,  and  even  when  this  is  done  thoroughly,  the 
draught  is  materially  interfered  with,  and  imperfect  combustion  is 
likely  to  take  place.  Goal  may  contain  such  a  large  proportion  of  ash 
as  to  be  practically  worthless  as  a  fuel.  The  amount  of  iron  pyrites 
present  has  also  a  great  effect  on  the  nature  of  ash,  as  fusion  is  assisted 
and  a  tendency  to  form  clinker  results.  Sulphur,  too,  which  is  con- 
tained in  pyrites,  is  very  objectionable  in  some  metallurgical  opera- 
tions. 

Gases  oooluded  in  Ooal. — ^The  majority  of  coals  contain  various 
gases,  which  are  given  off  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Generally 
this  takes  place  slowly,  and  may  be  observed  by  the  singing  noted  at 
the  working  placed  in  fiery  seams  of  coal,  or  by  the  sudden  outbursts 
of  gas  which  are  known  to  the  miner  by  the  name  of  '*  blowers." 
Gertain  coals  of  a  porous  structure  readily  yield  up  the  gases  contained 
in  them,  while  others  of  a  denser  character,  although  containing  even 
more  gas  stored  in  them,  do  not  discharge  it  in  such  quantities.  In 
vacuo,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  gentle  heat,  coals  readily  discharge 
the  gases  they  contain.  Mr.  J.  W.  Thomas  f  has  made  a  series  of 
experiments  on  this  subject  which  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the 
question.  He  finds  that  the  gases  occluded  from  bituminous  coals 
consist  mainly  of  carbonic  acid,  and  that  the  quantity  yielded  is  very 
much  smaller  than  that  given  off  by  the  steam  and  anthracitic  varieties. 
Steam  coals  evolve  a  large  quantity  of  gas,  the  chief  component  of 
which  is  marsh  gas,  which  in  some  instances  reaches  as  high  as 
87  per  cent.  Anthracites  yield  by  far  the  largest  volume  of  gas,  with 
a  composition  closely  resembling  that  from  steam  coal.     The  following 

•  Coalf  t'M  History  and  Uses,  1878,  p.  250. 
t  CocUf  Mine  Oaees  and  Ventilation,  1878. 
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table*    shows  the  quantities  of  gas  evolved  from   coal  at    loo^O. 
(212  F.)  in  vacuo,  and  its  percentage  composition  : — 


No.  of 
tSMnpIe. 

Q*B  erolred  by  100 

gnunmee  of  ooal  at 

100*  C.  tn  vacuo. 

Composition  of  Oases. 

Nutiire  of  Coal. 

Carbonic 
Add. 

Oxygen. 

MaxBh 
Oas. 

Nitrogen. 

I 

3 

3« 

4 

1 

9 
13 
14 

BituminoiiB, 

Semi-bitaminou 
Steam, 

t>           •        < 

»»           •        < 
Anthracite, 

»» 

• 
a, 

&o. 
55*9 
55*1 
73*6 
194*8 
250*1 

375*4 
U9*3 

m 

36*42 
5*44 

12*34 
504 

13*21 
9*25 

"•35 
2*62 

14*72 

0'8o 
1*05 
0-64 

0-33 
0*49 

o*34 
0-56 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

6376 
72-51 
87-30 
81*64 
86-92 

73*47 

62-78 

29*75 
14-51 

7*33 
4*66 

3*49 
14-62 

4*25 
i-io 

Mr.  Thomas  points  out,  that  these  results  were  obtained  in  a 
laboratory,  and  that  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  coals  which  contain 
the  greatest  quantity  of  gas  in  their  pores  are  the  most  dangerous 
to  work,  the  rate  of  discharge  being  controlled,  as  has  been  before 
pointed  out,  by  the  structure  of  the  coal.  Anthracites,  for  instance^ 
although  holding  laige  quantities  of  marsh  gas,  are  by  no  means 
dangerous  to  work,  as  only  small  quantities  of  gas  are  discharged  at 
the  working  face  owing  to  the  jet-like  nature  of  these  coals,  such 
structure  being  eminently  favourable  to  the  retention  of  gas.  On  the 
other  hand,  steam  coals,  although  containing  a  smaller  quantity  of 
gas,  readily  give  it  up,  owing  to  their  porous  nature,  and  the  quantity 
of  gas  evolved  at  the  face  of  the  workings  in  some  of  these  coals  is 
enormous.  From  these  results  we  are  able  to  see  where  the  explosive 
gases  in  mines  are  obtained,  and  can  readily  understand  that  mine- 
gases  and  the  gases  occluded  in  the  coal  stand  in  definite  and  fixed 
relationship.  Mr.  Thomas  experimented  in  this  direction,  and  the 
results  he  obtained  are  summarised  in  the  following  table  :• — 


No.  of 
Sample. 

Whether  a  Blower  or  obtained 
by  boring  into  Coal. 

Composition  of  the  Oas. 

Marsh 
Gas. 

Carbonic 
Acid. 

Oxygen. 

l^itrogeu. 

I 
2 

3 

4 

10 
14 

Blower, 
Boring, 
Blower, 
Boring, 

Blower, 
»» 

'- 

97*65 
97*31 
9674 
96-54 
74-86 

94*84 
47*37 
95-56 

0-50 
0*38 
0-47 
044 
0*15 
O-IO 
0-90 

035 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

4*69 

•  •  • 

10-15 
o-ii 

1-85 
2-31 
2-79 
3x2 
20-30 

5  06 

41*58 
398 

The  enormous  pressure  under  which  these  gases  are  contained  in 
the  coal  will  be  realised  when  it  is  stated  that  in  the  4-feet  seam  of 
the  Harris  Navigation  Colliery,  at  a  depth  of  700  yards  from  the 
surface,  and  with  a  bore-hole  put  30  feet  into  the  face  of  the  coal,  the 

•  Op,  cU.,  p.  345. 
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pressure  was  143  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  while  a  bore-hole  50  feet  deep, 
in  the  4-foot  seam  at  Merthyr  Yale  Colliery,  at  a  depth  of  450  yards 
from  the  surface,  registered  280  lbs.  per  square  inch  pressure  of  gas  ; 
it  may  be  further  added  that  these  pressures  are  by  no  means  the 
jnaximum  ones  that  have  been  obtained  in  different  collieries.* 

"  Blowers  "  of  small  dimensions  usually  follow  the  face,  and  as  this 
proceeds  the  older  ones  die  out  and  newer  ones  take  their  place.  A 
thin  seam  of  coal  overlying  the  bed  worked  is  very  favourable  for 
supporting  this  action.  By  the  sinking  of  the  strata,  cavities  are 
formed  in  the  measures  above  the  roof,  and  these  are  filled  with 
-accumulations  of  gas ;  a  crack  is  by  some  means  formed,  and  an  out- 
burst of  gas  results.  This  action  is  guarded  against  in  some  collieries 
by  a  regular  system  of  putting  bore-holes  up  in  the  roof,  and  thereby 
gradually  draining  all  the  gas  from  the  measures.  In  driving  ex- 
ploring works,  large  blowers  are  frequently  met  with  which  yield 
•enormous  volumes  of  gas,  sometimes  for  long  periods  of  time,  and 
sometimes  for  smaller  ones.  In  the  former  case  the  gases  are  conveyed 
to  the  surface  through  pipes  and  burnt ;  while  in  the  latter  the  district 
has  to  be  temporarily  abandoned  until  the  outburst  has  exhausted 
itself. 

The  World's  Production  of  Goal. — The  world's  annual  produc- 
tion of  coal  and  lignite  now  amounts  to  about  780,000,000  tons.  The 
production  of  the  coal-producing  countries  in  1901,  expressed  in  tons, 
was  as  follows  :— United  Kingdom,  219,046,945;  Australasia — New 
South  Wales,  5,968,426;  New  Zealand,  1,239,686;  Queensland,  497, 132; 
Tasmania,  43,000;  Victoria,  209,000.  Austria,  11,738,839  coal  and 
22,473,500  lignite;  Hungary,  1,367,189  coal  and  5,130,077  lignite; 
Belgium,  23,462,800 ;  Borneo,  35,360 ;  Bosnia,  445,000 ;  Canada, 
5,613,690 ;  Gape  Colony,  198,450 ;  France,  31,613,000 ;  Germany, 
108,417,000  coal  and  44,211,900  lignite;  Greece,  9,720;  Holland, 
320,220;  India,  6,635,700 ;  Italy,  425,610;  Japan,  7,429,450 ;  Mexico, 
38,670 ;  Natal,  569,200  ;  Peru,  47,500 ;  Portugal,  22,200  ;  Russia, 
15,652,480;  Servia,  192,800;  Spain,  2,514,500;  Sweden,  271,500; 
Transvaal  (1898),  1,953,000 ;  United  States,  260,929,248. 
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Mining,  <fcc.,  N.  Wood,  J.  Taylor,  and  J.  Marley,  xii.,  149;  The  South 
Wales  Coalfidd,  T.  Forster  Brown,  xxiii.,  197;  The  Larger  Divisions  oj  the 
Carboni/eroiis  System  in  Northumberland,  G.  A.  Lebour,  xxv. ,  225 ;  The 
Carboniferous  Rocks  qf  Cumberland  and  North  Lancashire,  J.  D.  Kendall, 
xxxiv.,  125;  -4  Further  Attempt /or  the  Correlation  o/the  Coal  Seams  oJ  the 
Carboniferous  Formation  of  the  North  of  England,  M.  Walton  Brown, 
xxxvii.,  3. 

So.  Walks.  Inst.  :     The  Southern  portion  of  the  Somersetshire  Coalfield,  G.  C 
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Pari  of  the  South  Staffordshire  Coalfield,  A.  Sopwith,  iii.,  50;  The  Corre- 
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Bertrand,  ▼.,  106 ;  The  Probable  Range  qf  the  Coal  Measures  in  Southern 
England,  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  vii.,  533;  The  Depth  to  Productive  Coal 
Measures  between  the  Warwickshire  and  Lancashire  Coalfields,  C.  £.  de  Ranee, 
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CHAPTER  II 

8EABCH     FOR     COAIi. 

Prospecting. — The  preliminary  operations  in  searching  for  coal  in 
new  districts,  consist  in  carefully  examining  surface  indications  to 
determine  the  nature  and  position  of  the  beds  exposed  in  the  area 
under  examination.  A  knowledge  of  geology  is  indispensable  for 
such  work.  The  banks  of  streams  and  cuttings  should  be  closely 
examined,  and  all  outcrops  noted  and  laid  down  on  a  rough  sketch- 
map.  Rocks  and  fossils  of  Carboniferous  age  afford  the  best  indication 
of  the  probable  existence  of  coal,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  such  should  be  found  at  the  surface,  nor  is  it  certain  that 
when  they  are  found  coal  surely  exists  beneath.  For  instance,  in 
England,  the  greater  part  of  the  Somerset  coal-field  is  covered  with 
Tocks  of  newer  formations  (Lias  and  New  Red  Sandstone) ;  w^hile  in 
the  north  of  France  and  Belgium,  thick  deposits  of  the  Cretaceous 
formation  are  passed  through  before  reaching  the  Coal  Measures. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  reversal  of  strata  is 
afiforded  at  Drocourt,  in  the  Pas  de  Calais,  where,  after  sinking 
through  the  Cretaceous,  they  passed  at  a  depth  of  413  feet  into  the 
Devonian ;  and  after  sinking  in  this  formation  to  a  depth  of  958  feet 
from  the  surface,  met  with  very  disturbed  Coal  Measures,  and  beds  of 
coal,  which  were  worked  for  a  considerable  period.  The  shaft  was 
sunk  deeper  and  deeper,  until  at  1886  feet  a  fault  was  reached.  On 
passing  through  this,  the  ordinary  Coal  Measures  of  the  district  were 
met  with,  and  are  now  being  worked.  The  Devonian  and  iirst  portion 
.of  the  Coal  Measures  met  with  had  evidently  been  bent  completely 
over  before  the  Cretaceous  was  deposited. 

Boring. — Even  after  the  examination  above  referred  to,  from 
which  the  probable  existence  of  minerals  may  be  reasonably  inferred, 
further  proofs  have  to  be  obtained.  If  outcrops  of  actual  seams  have 
been  found,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  sinking  shallow  pits  or  by 
driving  levels.  Indications  at  small  depths  are,  however,  seldom  con- 
clusive, especially  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  coal  seams,  and  the 
operation  of  boring  is  generally  resort<  d  to. 

Choioe  of  Site. — For  proving:  considerable  areas  several  holes  may 
be  required,  the  sites  of  which  are  determined  by  the  extent,  location, 
and  general  features  of  the  land  to  be  developed.  The  preliminary 
survey  decides  these  general  features,  but  consideration  has  also  to  be 
given  to  the  suitability  of  the  spot  for  the  erection  of  the  drilling 
apparatus  and  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

Various  Appliances  used  in  Boring — (a)  Bits, — For  shallow 
holes  in  soft  ground  the  borer  consists  of  some  heavy  instrument  of 
the  "  scoop  "  kind,  the  general  form  being  a  cylinder,  the  cutting  edge 
bavins:  a  slit  up  its  side  like  a  gimlet.  In  soft,  loose  ground,  pipes 
furnished  with  a  cutting  edge  can  be  driven  down  by  blows  of  a  heavy 
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'wood  block  dropped  through  a  conBidenble  lieight.  A  aecond  pipe  of 
smaller  dumeter  is  lowered  inside  the  drive-pipe,  ftnd  thiDugh  it  a 
strong  stream  of  water  is  forced.  This  second  pipe  follows  the  cutting- 
shoe,  and  stirs  up  the  loose  material  and  washes  it  to  the  surface. 

This  method  is  largely  used  in  America,  up  to  300  feet  of  gravel 
being  easily  got  through.  The  pressure  of  water  is  sufficient  to  force 
Dp  gravel  of  about  J  inch  diameter,  but  if  larger  pieces  than  this  are 
eiicountered  they  must  be  chopped  to  pieces. 

For  harder  ground  bits  of  chisel-Hhape  have  to  be  employed. 
These  are  suspended  from  rods,  which  are  raised  up  and  dropped 
down,  thereby  chipping  off  amall  quantities  of  rock.  The  rods  are 
rotated  after  every  blow,  so  that  the  tool  drops  in  a  different  place  eacli 

The  general  form  of  chisel  employed  is  that  having  a  straight  edge 
(Fig.  8).  The  angle  enclosed  by  the  cutting  edges  is  variable,  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  rock.  For  bard  rocks,  a  chisel  with  an 
acate  edge  is  too  likely  to  break ;  the  angle  should  not  exceed  70*. 
The  size  of  the  chisel  should  be  carefully  measured  before  it  is  lowered 
into  the  hole,  as  if  it  is  too  wide  it  will  jam,  while  if  too  small  the 
hole  will  get  too  narrow.  As  with  all  tools,  the  chisel  was  formerly 
made  of  wrought  iron  tipped  with  steel,  but  is  now  universally 
constructed  of  steel  throughout.  For  very  hard  rocks  a  V-shaped 
chisel  is  sometimes  employed.  Yarions  other  shapes  have  bees  tried 
irom  time  to  time,  but  abandoned,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  sharpening. 


Fig- 8. 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  n. 


(6)  Rod*. — ^These  nay  be  either  of  wood  or  iron,  the  latter  being 
most  common.  Their  usual  site  is  about  i  inch  square,  and  from 
28  feet  to  $6  feet  long.  Shorter  pieces  for  making  up  lengths  are  also 
used.  As  the  hole  gets  deeper  the  thickness  of  rods  has  to  be  increased. 
The  rods  are  provided  with  screwed  and  socket  ends,  and  as  the 
portion  on  which  the  screw  is  cut  should  be  the  same  size  as  the  rod 
itself,  the  metal  is  thickened  out  at  the  Joints,  forming  a  shoulder, 
to  which  the  tools  for  supporting  the  rods  during  changing  operations 
can  be  conveniently  attached.  The  common  triangular  screw  thread 
is  generally  employed,  and  the  socket  made  deeper  than  the  screw,  in 
■oraer  that  the  shoulders  of  two  successive  rods  should  bear  firmly 
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against  each  other,  thereby  preventing  the  risk  of  stripping  the  thread. 
AJl  the  joints  should  be  identical,  made  to  gauge,  and  be  well  fitting, 
or  the  liability  to  accident  is  great.  Splitting  the  socket  is  perhaps 
the  commonest  failing,  and  may  be  minimised  by  exercising  care  in 
preventing  the  vibration  of  the  rods.  The  rods  should  always  be 
rotated  in  the  same  direction  as  they  are  screwed  up  together^  and 
when  the  threads  begin  to  wear  they  should  be  broken  off  and  fresh 
end  pieces  welded  on. 

After  each  blow  the  rods  and  chisel  are  turned  through  a  small 
angle  by  the  *' tiller"  (Fig.  9),  which  is  attached  at  the  surface.  To 
enable  this  operation  to  be  easily  carried  out,  a  swivel  joint  is  intro- 
duced. As  the  depth  of  the  hole  slowly  increases  the  rods  necessarily 
descend,  being  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  use  of  an  instrument  called  the 
"stirrup"  (Fig.  10),  which  consists  of  a  collar  gradually  working  down 
a  long  screw.  When  the  limit  of  travel  of  this  instrument  is  reached, 
it  is  detached,  the  screw  run  back  into  the  position  shown  in  the 
illustration,  and  a  short  length  of  rod  inserted  between  it  and  the 
main  length  attached  to  the  tool.  This  operation  is  repeated  until 
sufficient  distance  has  been  bored  to  allow  of  the  insertion  of  an 
ordinary  length  of  rod,  the  smaller  making-up  pieces  being  then 
removed.     For  unscrewing,  an  ordinary  spanner  key  is  employed. 

(0)  Guides, — ^To  keep  the  hole  vertical  a  guide-block  is  fixed  at  the 
surface.  This  generally  consists  of  a  block  of  wood  (a.  Fig.  11)  about 
9  feet  long,  through  the  centre  of  which  passes  a  hole  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  bore-hole.  It  is  fixed  truly  vertical,  and  secured  by 
four  pieces  of  wood  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square.  Its  upper  end 
is  furnished  with  two  stops  (6,  h)  turning  around  pins.  A  piece  is  cut 
out  of  each  shutter,  leaving  an  opening  central  with  the  hole,  and  of  a 
size  slightly  larger  than  the  rods,  so  that  when  the  latter  are  in 
position  the  space  is  filled  in.  This  shutter  really  fills  two  purposes, 
as  it  prevents  anything  falling  down  the  bore-hole,  and  also  suspends 
the  rods  during  the  operation  of  unscrewing,  the  hole  through  it  being 
large  enough  to  allow  the  rods  to  pass,  but  not  a  joint. 

In  deep  holes  other  guides  are  inserted  in  the  rods  at  regular 
intervals.  A  common  form  is  that  shown  by  Fig.  12,  which  readily 
passes  through  water.  Discs  and  other  shapes  have  been  abandoned, 
as  even  where  water-ways  are  left  through  them,  they  set  up  eddies  in 
the  water  filling  the  bore-hole,  wearing  away  the  sides,  and  causing 
them  to  fall  in,  if  the  rock  is  at  all  soft. 

{d)  Clearing  Instruments, — When  a  sufficient  amount  of  cutting 
has  been  done,  the  debris  which  has  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  is  removed  by  the  "sludger"  (Fig.  13),  which  consists  of  a  tube 
from  4  to  6  feet  long,  having  a  valve  at  the  bottom,  either  of  the  ball 
or  flap-door  type.  The  removal  is  usually  done  with  a  rope,  some- 
times a  few  lengths  of  rods  being  added  to  give  weight.  When  the 
sludger  reaches  the  bottom,  it  should  be  picked  up  and  dropped  several 
times  before  raising  to  the  surface.  For  deep  and  large  bore-holes  a 
superior  class  of  sludger  is  employed,  having,  in  addition  to  the  valve 
at  the  bottom,  a  piston  working  in  the  barrel  portion.  When  this 
piston  is  drawn  up  it  sucks-in  the  slime. 

(0)  Levers, — The  most  general  way  of  working  the  rods  in  per- 
cussive boring  is  to  attach  them  to  the  shorter  arm  of  a  lever  (Fig.  14), 
the  longer  end  of  which  receives  an  np-and-down  motion;  as  previously 
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mentioned,  the  rods  are  suspended  by  a  swivel,  and  are  turned  by  the 
bore-master  after  each  blow.  Where  manual  labour  is  employed  two 
or  more  smooth  cross  bars  are  attached  to  the  longer  arm  of  the  lever, 
80  that  more  men  are  able  to  work  at  it.  With  cross-pieces  8  feet 
long,  six  uien  can  work  00  each  side.  For  deep  holes  manual  labour 
is  quite  out  of  place,  and  the  long  end  of  the  lever  is  depressed  at 
intervals,  either  by  large  teeth  on  a  revolving  wheel  driven  by  steam, 
or,  preferably,  by  directly  connecting  it  with  the  piston-rod  of  a 
cylinder. 


V^ 


A 


n 


7 


Fig.   14. 


Fig.  12. 


2 


I^g.  13- 


Fig.  15. 


(/)  Spring  Pole, — In  our  coal  districts  the  vibratory  movement  is 
often  given  to  the  rods  by  the  use  of  the  spring  bar,  which  consists  of 
a  wooden  pole  having  one  end  fixed  to  the  ground,  a  fulcrum  placed 
further  on,  and  the  rods  attached  to  the  other  end.  The  blow  is 
struck  by  depressing  the  beam,  the  rods  being  raised  by  the  elasticity 
of  it.  The  lengths  of  the  parts  on  each  side  of  fulcrum  are  usually 
I  :  3  or  5.  For  shallow  holes  the  axis  may  be  fixed,  but  for  deeper 
ones  it  must  be  movable.  An  elaboration  of  this  method  consists  in 
the  employment  of  two  spring  poles.  The  first  is  from  60  to  70  feet 
long,  fastened  at  one  end  (Fig.  15),  and  at  §  of  its  length  from  the 
fixed  point  it  rests  on  an  upright.  To  the  other  end  are  fixed  two 
cross-bars  which  the  workmen  press  down  on  to  a  second  spring  pole, 
thus  producing  a  dancing  movement.  Between  the  upright  and  the 
cross  beams  is  attached  a  hook,  from  which  the  boring  tools  are  hung 
in  the  usual  manner. 

(g)  Frames. — In  order  to  enable  the  rods  to  be  ]*aised  perpendicu- 
larly, a  frame  of  three  shear  legs  is  erected  at  the  surface,  to  which  a 
pulley  is  attached  at  the  top,  one  of  the  shear  legs  having  steps  on  it 
BO  that  this  may  be  easily  reached.  For  shallow  holes  a  windlass 
supplies  motive  power,  but  in  larger  holes  a  steam  engine  and  drum  is 
employed.  To  save  labour  in  unscrewing  the  rods,  it  is  advisable  that 
the  frame  should  be  made  as  high  as  possible,  so  that  a  long  length 
of  rods  may  be  raised  at  a  time.  This  is  done  in  the  following 
manner : — The  stops  {\  Fig.  11)  are  opened,  and  a  hook  (Figs.  16  and 
17)  at  the  end  of  the  rope  is  placed  beneath  a  joint  in  the  rods,  these 
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being  then  detached  from  the  end  of  the  lever.     The  rope  is  then 
hoisted  up  until  the  limit  in  height  is  reached,  when  the  stops  are 
closed  beneath  the  nearest  joint,  and  the  rods  above  that  joint  un- 
screwed and  removed.     This  operation  is  repeated 
until   all  are  withdrawn.      The  sludger  is  then 
lowered,  either  by  the  same  rope,  or,  if  the  boring 
is  a  large  one,  by  a   second    one    passing   over 
another  pulley  lower   down    the   frame.     After 
clearing  out  the  debris  the  rods  are  replaced  by 
a  reversal  of  these  operations.     One  point  must 
be  specially  noted:    the   rods   when  not  in  use 
FigB.  1 6  and  17.        should  never  be  stood  on  end,  but  always  sus- 
pended. 
Devices  employed  to  meet  DiffioultieB  of  Deep  Boring. — 
As  the  depth  of  holes  increases  a  large  number  of  difficulties  arise,  the 
greatest  one  being  the  weight  of  the  rods  themselves.     Rods  i  inch 
square  weigh  about  i  ton  for  every  200  yards.     In  deep  holes  not 
only  does  this  great  weight  injure  the  screw  joints,  alter  the  structure 
of  the  iron,  and  break  the  tool  which  receives  the  blow,  but  it  sets  up 
excessive  vibration  in  the  rods,  injures  the  sides  of  the  hole,  and 
accumulates  a  mass  of  broken  material  above  the  tool  which  often 
leads  to  rupture  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  withdraw  it.     To  over- 
come these  disadvantages  several  methods  are  employed. 

(a)  Lighter  Bods. — Hollow  iron  rods  were  first  suggested,  the 
weight  of  these  for  the  same  strength  as  solid  ones  being  in  the  ratio 
of  I  to  1*35.  They  were,  however,  found  to  be  too  expensive. 
Wooden  rods  were  then  introduced.  They  possess  certain  advantages 
over  iron,  as  not  only  are  they  specifically  lighter,  but,  when  the  bore- 
hole contains  water,  as  their  size  is  also  greater,  a  larger  volume  of 
water  is  displaced.  They  also  fit  the  hole  tightly,  and  do  not  rattle 
about  from  side  to  side  like  iron  ones.  When  a  rupture  occurs  with 
iron  rods,  the  large  weight  dropping  down  causes  other  breakages  and 
the  bending  of  rods  in  the  hole,  often  rendering  it  a  most  difficult 
matter  to  get  them  out.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  breakdown 
occurs  with  wooden  rods,  there  is  generally  only  one  fracture.  The 
great  objection,  however,  to  their  employment  is  the  large  diameter 
of  hole  required,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  using  rods  2  to  3  inches 
square  for  shallow  depths.  For  larger  and  deeper  holes  this  objection 
is  removed,  and  such  rods  have  been  largely  employed  in  Canada  and 
on  the  Continent. 

(6)  Frte-falling  CvMera, — The  greatest  advance  made  in  percussive 
boring,  was  undoubtedly  the  introduction  of  what  are  known  as 
^*  free- falling  cutters."  By  their  use,  vibration  and  shocks  in  main 
rods  are  practically  avoided,  the  only  portion  of  the  apparatus  that  is 
really  let  fall  being  the  boring  tool  itself,  and  as  much  of  the  apparatus 
as  is  necessary  to  give  weight  to  the  blow. 

The  tool  designed  by  Kind  has  been  largely  employed.  It  consists 
of  two  fangs  or  pincers  (a,  a'.  Fig.  18),  working  about  centres  6,  h\ 
These  fangs  are  enclosed  at  their  upper  extremity  by  a  collar  c,  con- 
nected to  a  circular  disc  of  leather  dy  through  a  rod  e  ;  at  their  lower 
end  they  grip,  during  certain  stages  of  the  operation,  that  part,  ^  of 
the  rods  to  which  the  tool  is  attached.  As  shown  in  the  illustration, 
the  rods  are  making  their  upward  stroke,  and  the  pressure  of  water  in 
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the  bore-hole  depresses  the  leather  disc,  pushes  the  collar  c  down  on 

the  langs,  and  causes  them  to  retain  their  hold  of  the  lower  part  of 

the  rods  oarrying  the  tool.      When  the  limit  of  the  up  stroke  is 

reached,  a  sudden   change   of  motion   takes  place   in  the  opposite 

tlirection,  causing  the  pressure  of  water  on  the  underside  of  disc  ef  to 

lift  the  collar,  thus  opening  the  fangs.     The  tool  and  lower  rods  &U 

•quickly  and  deliver  their  blow,  while 

the  long  length  of  upper  rods  follow 

At  a  slower  speed.     When  this  has 

•descended  to  the   proper    point,   a 

slight    upward    motion,    producing 

pressure  on  the  upper  side   of  the 

leather  disc,  causes   it   to  descend 

with  the  rod  e  and  collar  c,  and  so 

^lose  the  fangs. 

The  above  apparatus  reduced  in 
a  marked  manner  the  breakages  of 
tools  and  rods,  and  consequently  the 
cost  of  boring.  It  is,  however,  in- 
applicable in  dry  and  narrow  holes, 
is  somewhat  complicated,  and  causes 
the  water  to  form  streams,  whilst 
•the  slime  from  the  hole  collects  on 
•the  disc,  and  prevents  it  from  acting. 

Numerous  other  complicated  ap- 
pliances have  been  used  from  time 
to  time,  but  pimctically  have  all 
given  way  to  the  sliding  joint  in- 
vented by  CEynhausen.  As  before, 
the  rods  are  divided  into  two 
lengths,  but  a  sliding  joint  forms 
the  connection  between  them.  The 
two  lengths  a  and  b  (Figs,  rg  and  20) 
are  raised  together  and  also  fall  together,  until  the  lower  part  b,  to 
which  the  tool  is  attached,  strikes  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  when 
its  motion  is  arrested.  The  upper  part,  however,  continues  its  down- 
ward movement  (the  collar  sliding  over  the  stationary  lower  rods), 
and  is  gradually  brought  to  rest  within  the  limit  of  length  of  the 
slide  by  an  elastic  stop  placed  beneath  the  rocking  lever  at  the 
surfisce.  By  this  means,  the  shocks  received  by  the  tool  and  lower 
rods  do  not  reach  the  upper  part. 

Mr.  W.  Wolski*  is  of  opinion  that  the  consideration  of  the  proper 
length  of  the  stroke  of  boring  rods  has  been  neglected  as  it  has  a  great 
effect  on  the  boring.  After  considering  the  matter  in  its  several 
bearings  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  efficiency  of  boring  increases 
as  the  squate  root  of  the  length  of  the  stroke  (the  maximum  limit  is 
fixed  at  6^  feet),  but  lighter  blows  may  be  used  with  soit  rock,  and 
some  clays  cannot  be  treated  otherwise.  In  all  other  cases,  especially 
with  hard  rock,  the  heaviest  blows  and  the  greatest  length  of  stroke 
are  essential.  A  short  thick  rod  is  preferable  to  a  long  thin  rod  of 
^he  same  weight. 


Figs.  18,  19,  20. 


*  F€d.  /iw.,  ziiL,  646. 
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Obtaining  Gorea. — It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  satisfac- 
tory samples  of  the  strata  cut  through  should  be  obtained.  With  the- 
tools  already  described,  everything;  is  chopped  to  small  pieces,  and  it 
is  neceBsary  to  examine  the  contenta  of  the  sludger  very  closely,  to 
determine  what  material  the  hole  is  passing  through.  In  order  to 
obtain  more  definite  results  with  percussive  boring,  a  tool  is  put  down 
consisting  of  four  or  five  chisels,  arranged  round  a  cylinder  (Fig.  ai), 
which  cuts  away  an  annular  spHce,  leaving  a  central  core.  A  second 
tool  is  then  lowered  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  a  cutting 
tooth  at  the  base  is  pressed  inwards  by  means  of  a  spring.  This  tool 
is  revolved  several  times,  until  the  greater  part  of  the  foundation  of 
the  core  is  cut  away,  and  then  by  a  sharp  jerk  the  whole  is  detached^ 
and  brought  carefully  to  the  surface. 


Fig.  II.  Fig.  22.  Fin-  2J- 

Speoial  Mothoda  of  Soring — The  greatest  change  which  hu 
taken  place  in  percussive  boring  is  that  due  to  suspending  the  toola 
by  a  rope,  in  place  of  the  rigid  bar.  To  the  Chinese  belongs  the 
credit  of  first  employing  this  means.  The  shank  of  the  tool  consists 
of  a  heavy  cylinder  of  iron  attached  to  a  rope  of  bamboo  fibres,  the 
torsion  of  which  is  sufficient  to  rotate  the  tool  after  each  blow. 
Motion  is  communicated  at  the  surface  by  means  of  a  spring  pole. 

(a)  Mather  and  Plait's  System. — In  this  method,*  the  tool  is 
suspended  from  a  flat  hempen  rope,  but  the  system  differs  from  all 
others  in  the  measures  employed  for  rotating  the  tool,  and  giving  it 
the  necessary  percussive  action.  Tlie  rope  to  which  the  tool  is 
attached  {a,  Fig.  iz)  passes  over  a  pulley  b,  over  the  hole,-aud  thence- 
is  directed  by  a  guide  pulley  c  to  the  drum  of  a  winding  en<^ine 
worked  by  steam  power.     This  rope  c&n  be  clamped  at  an  intermediate 

Eoint  by  means  ol  the  clutch  d.  The  up  and  down  motion  is  obtained 
y  connecting  the  pulley  b  to  the  piston-rod  of  a  small  vertical 
cylinder  «.  As  the  rope  is  clamped  on  one  side  at  the  point  d.  when 
the  piston  moves  upwards  it  carries  the  tool  und  rope  hanging  in  the- 

•  "  Well  Boring."    F.  Mather,  Prvc.  titet.  Mtc.  Eng.,  1S69,  278. 
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liole  with  it,  and  allows  it  to  fall  on  the  return  stroke.  As  the  hole 
deepens,  the  rope  on  the  drum  is  gradually  let  out.  A  self-acting 
Talve  motion,  worked  by  tappets  moved  by  the  piston-rod,  is 
employed,  and  the  length  of  stroke  can  be  varied  by  altering  the 
position  of  the  tappets.  Before  the  valves  can  be  opened,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  piston-rod  should  move ;  a  small  quantity  of  steam 
is  therefore  kept  continually  blowing  on  to  the  underside  of  the 
pistOQ,  through  the  small  port  f.  As  the  exhaust  port  is  situated  a 
little  higher  up  the  cylinder,  this  really  serves  an  additional  purpose, 
-as  it  interposes  a  cushion  of  steam  between  the  piston  and  bottom  of 
cylinder,  preventing  any  chance  of  the  latter  receiving  a  blow  on  the 
return  stroke. 

The  l)oring  head  (Fig.  23)  consists  of  an  iron  bar  about  8  feet 
long,  having  a  cast^-ii-on  boss  a  at  the  bottom,  into  which  the  cutting 
tools  are  secured  with  taper  shanks  6,  so  as  to  be.  firm  in  working,  but 
easily  taken  out  for  sharpening.  Two  guides  are  employed  to  keep 
the  tool  perpendicular ;  one,  c,  being  a  plain  cylinder,  the  other,  d^ 
having  ribs  of  saw-tooth  lorm  arranged  round  its  circumference. 
These  ribs  have  a  long  pitch,  and  as  they  bear  against  the  sides  of  the 
bore-hole  assist  in  turning  the  tool.  Each  alternate  plate,  has  the  ribs 
inclined  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  one-half  are  acting  to  turn  the 
bar  in  rising,  and  the  other  half  to  turn  it  in  the  same  direction  in 
falling.  The  definite  rotation  of  the  tool  is  efiected  by  keying  t^o 
<;a8t-iron  collars,  0  and  y)  on  to  the  bar,  about  12  inches  apart.  The 
top  side  of  the  lower  collar,  and  the  bottom  side  of  the  upper  collar, 
have  deep  ratchet  teeth  cut  on  them.  Intermediate  between  these 
two,  and  sliding  freely  on  the  bar,  is  a  third  collar  g,  having  ratchet 
teeth  cut  on  both  its  faces,  but  those  on  the  upper  side  are  set  half 
a  tooth  in  cuivanee  of  those  on  the  lower  side.  A  wrought-iron  hoop 
is  attached  to  this  third  collar,  through  which  the  bore-head  is 
attached  to  the  hook  and  shackle  shown  in  Fig.  22.  When  the  tool 
is  dropped  and  the  blow  delivered,  the  teeth  of  the  collar  g  fall  on  to 
those  of  the  bottom  collar  0,  and,  through  the  teeth  not  being 
opposite  each  other,  receive  half  a  twist  backwards  ;  on  commencing 
to  lift  again,  immediately  g  engages  withy^  a  further  twist  backwards 
of  half  a  tooth  takes  place,  so  that  the  flat  rope  is  actually  twisted 
through  the  space  of  one  tooth.  As  soon  as  the  lift  takes  place  it 
untwists  itself,  and  so  rotates  the  tool. 

The  sludger  is  furnished  with  a  clack  at  the  bottom,  and  inside  is 
fitted  a  bucket  having  an  indiarubber  valve  on  the  top  side. 

The  boring  head  can  be  lowered  at  a  speed  of  500  feet  per  minute, 
and  raised  at  the  rate  of  300  feet  per  minute.  The  percussive  action 
gives  24  blows  per  minute,  and  if  this  rate  be  continued  in  New  Red 
Sandstone,  or  similar  strata,  about  6  inches  will  be  drilled  in  ten 
minutes,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  send  down  the  sludger,  which 
is  effected  at  the  same  speed  as  the  tool,  but  it  only  remains  down 
about  two  minutes. 

(6)  Bakg  Boring  Apparatus.* — The  rods  consist  of  Mannesmann 
steel  tubes,  2  inches  diameter,  in  16  feet  lengths,  which  are  connected 
together  by  loose  collars  and  screw  threads.  The  chief  peculiarity 
consists  in  the  method  of  mounting  the  walking  beam,  which  is  sup- 
ported on  a  bearing  resting  on  a  cross-beam,  between  which  and  a 

*  Coli.  Otiard.,  Ixxvii ,  60. 
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second  cross-beam,  also  mounted  on  a  frame,  are  arranged  from  30  to 
40  strong  steel  spiral  springs,  thus  rendering  the  bearing  elastic,  and 
counteracting  the  disadvantage  of  rigid  boring  rods. 

The  rods  are  attached  to  the  walking  beam  by  a  conical  turned 
gland  provided  with  a  clamp  and  screws  for  fixing  the  rod  in  any 
position.  Above  this  clamp  is  a  second  one,  which  rests  on  the  first 
by  weans  of  4  studs  or  pins  projecting  f  inch  and  pushed  outwards  by 
spiral  springs  situated  in  the  inside.  At  the  outset  the  rods  are  so 
arranged  that  the  boring  bit  does  not  quite  touch  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  but  when  the  walking  beam  begins  to  vibrate  the  recoil  increases 
with  the  speed  through  the  action  of  the  springs,  and  when  a  speed  of 
from  80  to  100  strokes  per  minute  is  reached,  the  bit  strikes  against 
the  rock  every  time.  The  contact  between  the  bit  and  the  rock  ia 
very  short,  the  recoil  of  the  former  being  very  rapid. 

The  following  advantages  are  said  to  be  obtained  : — Quicker  speed, 
large  number  of  strokes  per  minute,  absence  of  complications  in  the 
apj)aratu8,  no  *'  jars  "  or  sliding  joints. 

(c)  American  System. — The  development  of  the  oil  industry  in  the 
United  States  required  rapid  boring,  and  considerable  improvementa 
under  this  head  have  been  effected.  The  whole  operation  has  been 
elaborately  described  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Carll.*  The  success  of  the  opera- 
tion seems  to  be  due  more  to  the  perfection  of  small 
details  than  to  any  startling  novelty.  The  first  thing 
done  is  to  erect  shear  legs  and  fix  the  wooden  conductor 
box  previously  described,  this  being  set  truly  perpen- 
dicular, and  carried  down  a  few  inches  into  the  bed  rock 
to  fasten  it  securely.  Should  the  bed  rock  lie  at  a  con- 
siderable depth  beneath  the  surface,  the  wooden  con- 
ductor is  replaced  by  a  wrought-iron  stand  pipe,  which 
is  carried  down  by  the  method  already  alluded  to.  The 
engine  furnishing  power  is  regulated  and  controlled 
from  the  boring  stage.  The  tools  are  attcu^hed  to  a 
rope,  and  an  instrument  called  a  "temper  screw" 
(a.  Fig.  24)  connect-^  the  rope  to  the  lever  through  the 
"stirrup"  6.  The  lever  receives  an  oscillating  move- 
ment from  a  connecting-rod  and  crank  turned  by  the 
band  wheel.  The  length  of  stroke  can  be  varied  by 
adjusting  a  collar-pin  in  any  one  of  several  holes  placed 
in  the  crank  at  different  distances  from  the  centre 
of  its  shaft.  Separate  drums  are  provided  both  for 
winding  out  the  drilling  rope  and  the  sludger,  these 
being  driven  by  gearing  thrown  in  and  out  by 
clutches.  The  effective  cutting  blow  of  the  tools  is  given  by 
the  weight  of  the  chisel,  the  auger  stem,  and  the  lower  link  of  tlie 
"jars."  The  jars  is  a  modification  of  (Eynhausen's  slide,  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  auger  stem  and  bit  are  given  a  decided  jar  on 
the  up  stroke,  so  that  the  bit  is  loosened  in  case  it  has  a  tendency  to 
wedge  fast  in  the  hole.  As  the  tools  rise  and  fall  with  the  rocking 
lever,  they  are  constantly  rotated  by  hand  by  a  short  lever  inserted  in 
the  rings  of  the  temper  screw,  and  as  the  hole  deepens  and  the  screw 
of  the  stirrup  reaches  its  limit,  the  clamps  (c)  of  the  temper  screw  are 
slacked,  and  a  short  length  of  rope  payed  out. 

•  Second  Oeo,  Survey  oj  Pemiaylvania,  Report  P. 
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The  withdrawing  of  tools  is  carried  out  by  first  taking  up  all  the 
alack  rope,  then  loosing  the  clamps,  throwing  the  connecting-rod  out 
of  gear  with  the  band  wheel,  and  lifting  up  the  lever  out  of  the  way. 
The  tools  are  then  run  up,  but  are  stopped  when  the  bit  reaches  the 
level  of  boring-floor,  where  it  is  loosened  by  large  wrenches.  The 
tools  are  then  Hfted  up  clear  of  the  hole,  and  the  rope  disconnected 
from  the  steam  engine,  the  bit  being  removed  and  replaced  by  a  sharp 
one.  While  this  has  been  going  on,  the  sand  pump,  or  sludger,  has 
been  mn  up  and  down  once  or  twice  by  the  friction  gear,  Aa,  already 
described. 

The  fivst  60  feet  cannot  be  drilled  in  the  ordinary  way  just  described. 
this  being  done  by  tbo  method  called  '' spudding."  The  auger  stem 
and  bit  are  attached  by  the  rope  socket  to  a  short  piece  of  cable  (150 
to  160  feet  long),  the  other  end  being  passed  over  the  pulley  at  the 
top  of  the  frame,  round  another  wheel,  and  then  a  few  turns  taken 
round  one  of  the  drum  shafts.  The  engine  is  started,  and  one  of  the 
drillers  takes  his  stand  near  the  drum  with  the  loose  end  of  the  cable 
in  his  hands.  A  slight  pull  on  this  tightens  the  loose  coils  on  the 
dram  shaft,  which  is  rapidly  revolving;  the  tools  are  raised,  the  rope 
is  immediately  slackened,  and  the  tools  drop  in  the  hole ;  another 
slight  pull  is  given,  and  so  on  until  sufficient  depth  is  attained  to 
enable  the  drillers  to  replace  this  motion  by  that  of  the  rocking  lever. 

This  method  has  been  introduced  into  England,  and  was  used  in 
September  1886  for  boring  for  salt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Middles- 
brough. Mr.  J.  Daglish*  stated  that  it  proved  exceedingly  satis- 
factory, the  progress  having  been  remarkably  rapid.  An  avercLge  rate 
of  progress  of  63  feet  per  day  was  attained,  with  a  maximum  of  5  feet 
per  hour. 

{d)  Canadian  System. — Similar  in  all  respects  to  the  American 
procedure,  except  in  the  employment  of  light  ash  rods  instead  of  rope 
for  imparting  motion  to  the  boring  tools.  The  depth  of  the  holes  put 
down  rarely  exceeds  500  feet^  and,  as  the  ground  is  very  easy  for 
drilling,  as  nuich  as  100  feet  can  be  sunk  in  a  day.  With  deeper  wells 
the  advantage  of  speed  belongs  to  the  rope  system,  because  the  time 
occupied  in  screwing  and  unscrewing  the  rods  is  considerable.  To 
exemplify  this  Mr.  R.  Nelson  Boydf  gives  the  following  record  of  the 
time  taken  in  drawing  and  letting  down  the  rods  at  a  well  then  1542 
feet  deep : — 

Drawing  np  the  rods, 2^  minutes. 

Lowering  sand  pump  by  means  of  rods,     .        •  14 

Drawing  up  sand  pump,     .        •        •        .        •  24 

Changing  the  chisel, 3 

Letting  down  the  chisel,     •        •        .        .        •  t4 

Connecting  the  beam, 5 


ft 


Total,       •       .        85 


»» 


He  had  observed  the  same  operation  performed  in  Pennsylvania 
with  a  rope,  at  a  depth  of  1600  feet,  in  about  20  minutes. 

(e)  Davii  Calyx  DrULX — ^The  cutter  consists  of  a  cylindrical  metallic 
shell  formed  on  its  lower  end  by  a  process  of  gulleting  into  a  series  of 

***  Presidential  Address,"  N,S.L<,  xxxv.,  225. 
+  CdL  Ovard,y  Ixvii.,  897,  May  nth,  1894. 
X  Fed.  Inst.,  xv.,  363. 
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long  sharp  teeth  (Fig.  35).     The  front  of  each  tooth  is  perpend ionltir 
at  the  base  to  the  rock  to  be  operated  npon,  while  the  back  of  the 
tooth  rises  from  the  same  line  at  an  angle  of  60°.     These  teeth  are 
set  in  and  out  alternately,  those  having  an  outer  set  drill  the  hole 
large  enough  to  allov  the  apparatus  to  descend  freely,    while    tlie 
inward  set  dress  down  the  core  to  such  a  diameter  as  allows  the  body 
of  the  cutter  to  paiis  freely  over  without  it  binding. 
The  other  details  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  method 
of  operating  it,  are  similar  to  the  diamond  boring 
process,  indeed,  if  the  serrated  cutter  replaces  the 
diamond    crown    of   Fig.  28.  this    iilustratioa  will 
then  represent    the    complete    tool    of    the  Davis 
system,  the  upper  portion  d  d'  being  the  calyx  or 
collecting  chamber,  wliicb,  however,  in  this  system 
is  made  considerably  longer  than  the  sediment  col- 
Fig.  35.  looting  cup  of  the  diamond  boring  tool 

In  workinj;,  aoontiDuoos  stream  of  water  is  forced 
down  the  drill  rods,  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  caused  to  be  slowly 
rotated  and  forced  downwards,  compelling  the  teeth  to  take  a  powerful 
grip  of  the  rock.  The  cutter  does  not  act  immediately  the  drill  rods  are 
revolved  at  the  surface  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  rods  have  to  be  twisted 
considerably  before  they  accumulate  sufficient  energy  to  overcome  the 
bite  of  tlie  teeth  into  the  rock,  but  the  momeat  the  surface  strain  ezoeeds 
the  resistance  below,  small  fragments  of  rock  are  hurled  from  before 
the  cutter,  which  jerks  forward  and  downward  round  the  groove  until 
momentarily  arrested  bv  the  opposition  of  a  renewed  bite  into  the 
rock.  The  frt^^ments  of  rock  broken  off  are  carried  up  around  the 
outside  of  the  boring  tube  and  settle  in  the  inside  of  the  calyx. 


Fig.  a6.  Fig.  27, 


This  tool  can  only  bore  through  rocks  softer  than  steel,  but  in 
special  planU  the  Davis  bit  can  be  replaced  by  the  diamond  crown. 
L  1400-feet  hole  has  been  put  down  in  Kent ;  at  that  stage  the 
diameter  was  10  inches.  The  best  day's  work  was  in  boring  from 
450  to  551  feet,  which  was  done  in  10  hours. 

In  hard  rock  the  toothed  crowns  are  replaced  by  another  form 
which,  running  on  chilled  shot  under  a  specific  speed  and  pressure, 
cute  faster.  The  shot  bit  is  a  hollow  tube  of  sof\i  steel  varying  in 
length  according  to  the  size  of  hole  to  be  bored ;  a  triatigiilar  notch 
is  cut  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  bit  The  shot  are  of  chilled  steel,  about 
-^  inch  in  diameter,  sufficiently  hard  to  scrateh  glass.  They  are  fed 
through  the  hollow  drill  rods,  snd  on  reaching  the  bit  attempt  to  pass 
with  the  water  through  the  triangular  opening,  but  some  are  wedged 
there,  and  the  rock  is  ground  away  by  a  rolling  action  of  the  shot 
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under  the  preasure  of  the  rapidly  rotating  bit.  The  proper  quantity 
of  shot  to  use  can  only  be  determined  by  experience,  since  if  there  are 
too  luaay  they  grind  on  one  another  instead  uf  acting  on  the  I'ock. 

(y)  Diamond  Boring. — In  this  system  the  tool  receives  a  rapid 
rotary  motion  instead  of  a  perouBsive  one.     The  method  cousists  in 
placing  a  series  of  small  diamonds  around  the  lower  edge  of  an  annular 
tube  (Figs.  26  and  37)  called  the  "  crown."     This  part  is  composed  of 
soft  wrought  iron,  in  which  inferiur  diumonds  are  l>edded,  the  edges 
of  Uie  holes  being  knocked  down  to  keep  the  stones  in  position. 
The  crown  haa  a  series  of  vertical  grooves  (aa.  Fig.  17)  round  its 
circamference  to  allow  water  to  pass  from  the  cenire  outwards,  and  it 
is  made  slightly  larger  in  diameter  than  the  main  boring-piece,  so  that 
the  latter  can  revolve  freely  in  the  hole.     The  main  boring-piece  con- 
aists  of  a  wroiight-iron  cylinder  (Fig.  z8)  in  two  pieces,  the  upper 
uDe  being  open  at  the  top.     In  the  centra  of  this  cylinder 
is  placed  a  horizontal  disc  of  metal,  a,  which  divides  it  into 
two   portions,  and  also   serves  as  a  connection   to  which 
wrought  iron  pipes,  b,  are  screwed.    These  pipes  are  carried 
to  the  sur&ce,  and  are  connected  by  mitre  gearing  to  a 
•team  engine,  this  giving  the  rotary  motion  to  the  tool. 
A  atream  of  water  under  pressure  is  brought  down  the 
eentre  of  these  pipes,  pa^ises  into  the  lower  chamber,  c,  on 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  escapes  by  the  side  of  the 
crown  through  the  waterways.     So  long  as  the  water  is 
circulating,  the  debris  is  carried  away  upwards,  but,  as 
soon  as  tlie  pressure  is  taken  off,  the  slime  would  fall 
between  the  sides  of  the  bore-hole  and  cylinder  and  jam 
it.     This  is  the  object  of  making  the  top  piece  open.     The 
frJling  debris  settles  in  the  space  d<f  (Fig.  28J  around  the 
water  delivery  pipes. 

The  cylindrical  core  produced  is  thus  removed: — A 
circular  tplit  band  of  iron  with  vertical  ribs  is  placed 
inside  the  lower  )iorlion  of  the  boring  tool  immediately 
above  the  crown  (Pig.  26),  the  surface  on  which  it  slides 
being  an  'averted  cone.  In  boring,  the  core  readily  slips 
upwards  through  the  split  ring,  but  when  the  boring  tool 
is  raised  the  core  gradually  forces  the  split  ring  on  to  the 
smallerdiameter  of  the  cone  until  the  pressure  is  sufficient  Fig.  28. 
to  cause  the  core  to  break  off  and  be  lifted. 

In  the  modem  improved  practice  separate  machinery  is  provided 
for  pumping  and  rotating  and  raising  the  rods,  thus  dividing  and 
minimising  the  risk  of  breakages.  The  driU  is  usually  fed  forwud  by 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  weight  of  the  rods,  part  of  which  is  counter- 
balanced, or  by  the  hydraulic  feed  of  the  Sullivan  Pros|>ecting  Co., 
which  operates  as  follows : — a  (Fig.  29)  is  the  hydraulic  cylinder 
with  its  piston  b,  and  hollow  piston-rod  c.  Connection  to  the 
force  pnmp  is  made  at  the  tee  d,  and  to  the  exhaust  at  e.  The 
inlet  valves  are  numbered  I  and  2  and  the  outlet  ones  3  and  4. 
When  I  and  3  are  open  and  z  and  4  closed  the  piston  moves  down- 
wards, but  when  2  and  4  are  open  and  i  and  3  closed  the  motion 
takes  place  in  an  upward  direction.  To  the  upper  end  of  the  pietoii- 
rod  is  screwed  the  thrust  plate  f,  through  which  pass  three  stud  pins 
(not  shown   in  illustration)   screwed  into  another  thrust   plate  g. 
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Between  these  are  two  sets  of  ball  benringa,  one  set  on  each  side  of 
the  collar  h,  which  is  fixed  to  the  drive  rod  i.  To  the  opposite  ead  of 
this  drive-rod  is  secured  by  means  of  an  ordinary  chuck  the  wrought- 
Won  pipes  to  which  the  drilling  cylinder  4  Fig.  38)  is  attached,  so  that 
the  collar  h  transmits  the  vertical  motion  of  the  hydraulic  piston  to 
the  drilling  crown. 

The  advantages  of  the  hydraulic  feed  are — economy  of  time,  saving 

of  diamonds,  and  accuracy  and  safety  in  ojieration.     The  amount  of 

water  admitted  to,  or  released  from,  the  hydraulic  cylinder  can  be 

varied  to  any  degree  by  simply  adjusting  the  inlet  snd  outlet  valves, 

and  as  the  feed  depends  entirely  on  that  amount  it  follows  that  it  crtn 

be  adjtisted  to  the  greatest  nicety.    The  hydranlic  feed  allows  the  drill 

to  run  with  slightly  slower  speed  on  suddenly 

entering  hard  rock,  when  the  attendant  can  at 

once  give  the  amount  of  feed  the  machine  will 

take  without   injury  to   the  diamonds.      As  the 

water  escaping  from  below  the    feed  piston  is 

throttled   by  the    outlet    valves    while  feeding 

down,  and  led  up  above  the  level  of  the  bottom 

of  the  piston,  it  follows  that  the  water  csnnot 

escape  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  faster 

than  it  enters  at  the  top.     Hence  the  lower  part 

of  the  cylinder  'tAolwayg  full  of  water,  and  in  case 

a  cavity  is  etruck  the  weight  of  the  drill  rods 

banging  on  the  piston  is  supported  by  this  liody 

of  water,  which   is  incompretsiblf,  and  entirely 

prevenU  the  drop/.ing  of  th«  rovU.      Hence  the 

hyilraulio  feed  continues   downwards   as   regu- 

fj^.  2^.  larly  in  the  cavities  as  in  drilling  through  hard 

rock. 

An  important  detail  of  this  hydraulic  drill  is  the  friction  bearing 

{hk,  Fig.  29) ;  one  set  of  balls  sustains  the  weight  of  the  rods  as  they 

hang  in  the  drill  chuck,  the  other  set  sustain  the  upward  thrust  of  the 

rods  in  drilling.     This  device  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of 

work  lost  in  friction,  leaving  the  whole  power  of  the  engines  to  b« 

devoted  to  drilling. 

The  great  advantage  and  superiority  of  the  diamond  boring  system 
is  the  perfect  cores  obtained  from  rocks  ol  moderate  hardness,  which 
enable  an  accurate  section  of  the  rocks  passed  through  to  be  easily 
constructed.  In  ordinary  soft  measures  (such  as  coal),  owing  to  the 
rotary  and  vibratory  action  of  tlie  bore  tube  breaking  otf  the  core, 
which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  becomes  ground  into  mud, 
the  indications  afforded  by  this  method  in  such  groand  are  scarcely 
better  than  the  slime  and  debris  removed  by  sludgers  in  ordinary 
boring.  The  breakage  of  the  core  has  lately  been  obviated  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  boring  of  larger  holes,  the  larger  amount  of 
core  inside  the  crown  being  letter  able  to  stand  shocks  than  the 
smaller  ones  of  tbe  earlier  borings. 

A  further  improvement,  by  means  of  which  the  amount  of  core 

extracted  has  been  considerably  increased  when  boring  through  coal 

and  soft  rocks,  is  described  by  Mr.  James  Barrow,*  tlie  boring  tool 

being  so  constructed  thst  a  core  of  the  strata  can  be  drawn  up  intact 

*  &>.  Waiea  Iiut..  zii.,  4I. 
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This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  an  internal  stationary  core  tube 
rivetted  to  the  socket  of  an  ordinary  boring  tube,  an  annular  space 
being  provided  between  these  two  parts  for  the  passage  of  water.  The 
crown  on  the  boring  tube  is  stepped  to  facilitate  the  cutting  of  the 
core,  and  as  the  boring  tube  revolves  the  crown  penetrates  through 
the  strata  and  the  core  enters  the  inner  or.  stationary  tube,  which, 
when  the  bore  rods  are  raised,  is  lifted  with  them  and  extracted. 
When  in  operation  a  constant  stream  of  water  is  passed  down  the 
annular  space  between  the  exterior  of  the  core  tube  and  the  interior 
of  the  boring  tube. 

This  modified  tube  was  employed  at  Yillefranche  (Allier)  in  1876, 
and  Mr.  Baure*  states  that  the  success  has  been  complete,  as  the 
greater  portion  of  the  cores  were  extracted  in  an  unbroken  condition. 
Not  only  did  they  obtain  a  complete  section  of  the  rocks  passed 
through,  but  they  reduced  the  breakage  and  grinding  of  cores  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  which  so  materially  increases  the  power  required 
for  turning  the  tool  and  augments  the  amount  of  debris  to  be 
removed. 

The  modified  crown  was  put  to  work  on  12th  Oct.,  1876,  when 
the  boring  had  reached  1684*7  feet  from  the  suriace,  and  by  the  5th 
of  January,  1877,  745*7  feet  had  been  bored,  making  the  total  depth 
from  the  surface  2430*3  feet.  The  length  of  core  extracted  was 
724*18  feet,  or  97*1  per  cent.,  while  with  the  original  form  of  crown 
only  39*9  per  cent,  had  been  obtained.  During  the  months  of 
October  and  November,  1876,  462*3  feet  was  bored  (from  1609*7  to 
2072*0  feet)  at  an  average  rate  of  11-887  feet  per  working  day, 
operations  being  suspended  part  of  this  time  while  negotiations 
were  being  entered  into  for  proceeding  deeper  with  the  bore-hole. 

For  very  soft  ground  the  diamond  drill  is  quite  useless,  and  if  a 
hole  is  proceeding  on  that  system,  and  such  ground  is  encountered, 
the  crown  is  removed,  and  percussive  boring  tools  employed. 

Accidents  in  Boring. — If  it  were  not  for  accidents  boring  would 
be  a  comparatively  easy,  cheap,  and  rapid  operation.     It  is  in  this 


Time  Occupied 
in  Loring. 

llepth  Bored. 
Feet. 

Time  of 
Stoppages. 

Cause  of  Stoppages. 

DftTs. 

Days. 

12 

23 

28 

Broken  shaft  of  drilling  machine. 

104 

392 

5 

Tools  jammed  in  hole  by  fall  of 
ground. 

M 

72 

33 

»»                            »» 

16 

102 

7 

Drawing  out  bottom,  lining  tubes, 
and  re-boring  hole  to  get  tubes 
lower  down. 

14 

212 

7 

11                            »» 

i^ 

304 

9 

•»                           »» 

4 

19 

16 

»»                            i» 

U 

129 

8 

»>                            »» 

4 

«9 

15 

»»                            »» 

28 

22T 

» •  ■ 

Boring  rods  broke. 

245 

M93 

180 

*  Soc.  Ind,  Min.,  2«  S^ie,  xiv.,  25. 
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division  that  the  skill,  patience,  and  knowledge  of  the  bore-master  is 
put  to  the  test.  A  forcible  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  above 
particulars  of  a  bore-hole  on  the  diamond  system,  carried  out  under 
the  author's  observation. 

As  the  period  of  245  days  included  32  Sundays,  the  actual  rate  of 
progress  per  working  day  was  7  feet,  but  when  stoppages  are  included 
on>y  3 '5  feet,  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent.  The  top  part  of  the  hole 
ran  very  badly,  and  three  sets  of  lining  tubes  were  put  in  between 
the  sur£BM!e  and  a  depth  of  273  feet.  Indeed  most  of  the  stoppages 
were  due  to  this  cause,  and  finally,  owing  to  the  dirt  running  in,  the 
boring  tools  broke  during  withdrawal.  Attempts  were  made  to  draw 
the  lower  lining  tubes,  and  a  series  of  breakages  followed.  The  most 
serious  mishap  was  occasioned  by  a  piece  of  the  broken  lining  tube 
getting  cross-bound  in  the  hole  at  a  depth  of  about  11 50  feet,  and 
resisting  all  efforts  to  withdraw  it  for  a  period  of  238  days.  Attempts 
were  then  made  to  re-bore  the  hole  by  the  side  of  this  obstruction, 
but  after  going  down  some  40  feet  the  tools  became  jammed,  and 
broke  again  and  again.  Finally,  after  a  total  period  of  364  days  had 
been  spent  in  endeavouring  to  recover  the  hole,  a  longer  time  than 
actual  boring  operations  were  in  operation,  a  diverting  piece  was 
■uccessfully  inserted  at  the  point  of  obstruction,  and  the  re-boring  of 
the  hole  continued  by  the  side  of  the  original  line  at  an  inclination 
of  about  I  in  75.  In  this  way,  at  the  end  of  a  further  period  of 
84  days,  the  original  depth  was  reached,  so  that  the  total  stoppage 
amounted  to  448  days.  After  266  feet  had  been  bored  in  the  follow- 
ing 56  days,  the  ''crown"  again  broke  off  and  was  not  recovered 
for  49  days.  The  hole  was  then  recommenced  and  deepened  32  feet 
in  1 7  days,  when  the  sides  ran  badly  and  choked  up  the  bottom  with 
dirt.  This  debris  took  18  days  to  clear  out,  and  then  the  hole  was 
bored  a  further  distance  of  3  feet,  making  the  total  from  the  surface 
1794  feet.  Here  the  core  tubes  broke,  and  60  feet  or  more  stuck  in 
the  hole.  Attempts  were  made  to  get  them  out  for  20  days,  when 
the  hole  was  finally  abandoned. 

Thus,  from  the  date  of  the  serious  smash  at  the  depth  of  1493  feet^ 
the  total  time  occupied  was  distributed  as  follows : — 

'^64  days  attempting  to  recover  "crown,"  &o,, 

*84  „  rebormg  by  Bide  of  diverting  piece, 

56  „  effective  boring  for  a  distanoe  of  266  feet^ 

49  „  recovering  toob  broken  in  hole, 

17  „  boring  32  feet  deep, 

18  „  cleaning  dirt  oat  of  lower  part  of  hole, 
I  „  boring  3  feet, 

20    „    attempting  to  recover  broken  roda,  &o., 

or,  in  other  words,  301  feet  were  bored  in  609  daysl  Only  12  per 
cent,  of  this  time  was  spent  in  actual  boring  from  the  bottom  of 
the  original  hole,  the  remaining  88  per  cent,  being  occupied  with 
breakages.  This  is,  of  course,  a  most  exceptional  experience,  and  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  decreasing  the  size  of  the  bore-hole  too  rapidly. 
At  the  bottom,  the  "crown"  was  only  2^  inches  diameter,  and, 
although  operations  ended  so  disastrously,  one  cannot  help  admiring 
the  patience,  skill,  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  attempting  to  recover 
such  a  comparatively  small  article  which  had  to  be  grasped  at  the  end 
of  a  tube  nearly  600  yards  away. 
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The  accidents  themselves,  and  the  tools  employed  during  such 
accidents,  are  so  numerous  and  complicated,  that  a  full  description 
would  be  quite  out  of  place  here,  and,  indeed,  impossible  to  give 
within  the  limits  of  the  book. 

(a)  AceidenU  ariting  from  llie  Boring  TooU  Ihenuetvet. — The 
ooostKiit  vibnitions  and  ithocks  to  which  the  rods  are  subjected  tends 
to  rapid  deterioration  of  the  iron,  and  frequent  breakages  follow. 
Often  the  workmen  do  not  screw  the  rods  properly  together,  or 
negligently  allow  them  'to  drop  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
during  the  progress  of  unscrewing.  To  lift  up  the  broken  part  of  the 
rods  a  tool  called  the  "  crow's  foot "  (Fig.  30}  is  employed ;  it  is  slipped 
down  the  hole,  and  twisted  round  until  the  hooked  part  catches 
the  rods. 

I^  however,  the  fracture  had  taken  place  some  distance  above  a 
joint,  when  the  rods  were  raised  the  top  part  would  catch  the  side  of 
the  bore-hole,  as  the  crow's  foot  itself  only  grips  at  a  joint.  In  such 
cases  an  instrument  called  a  "  bell "  is  let  down.  In  one  form  this  is 
•  bell-shaped  tool  (Pig-  3<),  with  a  screw  cut  on  its  inside.      It  i» 


Fig«.  30  »nd  31. 


Fig-  32. 


Fig'  33- 


F'g   34- 


dropped  down  on  to  the  broken  rod,  and  cuts  a  screw  thread  on  it. 
All  screwing  tools  for  removing  broken  roJs  are  cut  with  their  threads 
running  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those  on  the  boring  tools,  so  a& 
not  to  disconnect  the  joints  of  either  the  rods  to  which  they  are 
attached,  or  those  that  are  broken  in  the  hole. 

If  a  piece  breaks  off  the  chisel,  or  any  small  tool  or  other  hard 
obstruction  drops  in  the  bore-hole,  an  attempt  is  made  to  extract  it 
with  an  implement  resembling  a  double  corkscrew,  called  a  "  wod- 
hoofc  "  (Fig.  32),  This  is  generally  successfu!,  but  if  all  attempts  to 
dislodge  the  obstruction  fail,  then  the  only  alternative  is  to  chop  it  to 
pieces.  Mr.  Mather,  in  the  paper  already  referred  to,  states  that  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  remove  both  the  heavy  boring  head  and 
sludger  employed  in  his  system  of  boring  by  such  means.  Powerful 
magnets  have  also  been  used  with  success. 

In  case  of  a  fracture  in  the  rods  (tubes)  of  the  diamond  system,  an 
ordinary  screw  tap  is  let  down  and  a  thread  cut  inside  the  broken 
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pipe  ;  in  large  bore-holes,  where  the  diameter  of  the  hole  is  large  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  tube,  a  crooked  piece  of  iron  (a,  Fig.  33)  is 
placed  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tap,  this  guiding  that  piece  into 
the  tube  in  case  it  should  be  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  hole. 

(6)  AcciderUs  arising  otU  o/the  Nature  of  the  Ground. — Unless  the 
«trata  passed  through  are  of  considerable  hardness,  the  constant  jarring 
of  the  rods,  and  washing  action  of  the  water,  soon  causes  the  sides  to 
•crumble  and  fall  in  over  the  tool.  A  very  soft  bed  at  any  point  is  a 
source  of  considerable  danger.  In  order  to  prevent  serious  accidents 
it  becomes  necessary  to  line  or  case  the  sides  of  the  bore-hole. 

Lining. — This  is  done  by  forcing  down  wrought-iron  tubes  in 
lengths  of  from  10  to  12  feet,  the  connections  between  each  length 
being  made  ''  flush '' ;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  not  any  projecting 
points.  The  lower  tube  is  provided  with  a  steel  cutting  edge 
\a,  Fig.  34). 

For  small  holes  the  tubes  are  driven  down  by  dropping  a  heavy 
block  on  them,  about  20  to  30  blows  a  minute  being  given.  A 
superior  method  to  this  is  to  use  two  small  jacks,  which  exert  pressure 
equally  and  gradually,  and  avoid  shocks  and  risks  of  bending. 

For  larger  and  deeper  holes  hydraulic  presses  are  employed,  having 
A  stroke  sufficient  to  force,  down  one  lenc^th  of  tube  at  a  time.  A 
strong  framing  is  built  over  the  hole,  and  beneath  this  the  presses  are 
secured.  Both  the  hydi*aulic  rams  and  tubes  are  carefully  guided  in 
a  truly  vertical  direction. 

Means  of  Widening  Holes. — When  a  hole  is  cased,  and  boring 
has  to  proceed  further,  it  is  obvious  that  the  diameter  of  the  hole 
must  be  reduced,  as  the  tool  has  now  to  pass  through  the  tubes.  In 
•order  to  prevent  this,  before  inserting  the  first  length,  the  hole  is 
slightly  enlarged  by  a  tool  called  a  "  reamer,"  which  is  very  similar 
to  the  "  bell,''  except  that  it  is  provided  with  a  cutting  edge  round  its 
■circumference.  In  diamond  boring,  the  reamer  consists  of  a  guide 
the  size  of  the  drilled  hole,  and  a  face  above  it,  in  which  diamonds 
Ate  set,  and  which  cuts  away  the  sides  of  the  hole  above  the  guide. 

After  the  sides  have  been  cased,  and  boring  resumed,  it  frequently 
happens  that  additional  casing  is  required  at  some  point  lower  down ; 
then  either  narrow  tubes  must  be  sunk  through  the  first  set,  to  reach 
the  dangerous  part,  or  the  old  casing  is  removed  by  one  of  the 
methods  described  below,  and  the  hole  re-bored  large  enough  to  take 
in  the  original  size  of  tubes.  As  a  rule,  the  latter  method  is  not 
adopted,  except  when  the  bore-hole  has  become  so  narrow  by  repeated 
linings  that  the  first  method  cannot  be  employed. 

A  tool,  introduced  by  the  Diamond  Bonng  Company,  and  described 
by  Mr.  James  Barrow,*  consists  of  an  undercutting  or  expanding 
x;rown,  a  simple  arrangement  set  with  diamonds,  which  is  lowered 
down  through  the  lining  tubes,  and  expanded  directly  it  gets  beneath 
them.  In  revolving,  it  cuts  away  and  enlarges  the  sides  of  the  bore- 
hole, after  each  10,  20,  or  30  feet  had  been  bored  in  advance  with 
the  ordinary  crown.  After  this  the  lining  tubes  are  lowered  to  the 
bottom,  and  boring  resumed  in  the  ordinary  way.  With  such  a  tool, 
and  the  use  of  hydraulic  presses,  800  lineal  feet  of  wrought-iron  lining 
tubes,  weighing  about  50  ton?,  have  been  forced  down  a  bore-hole  in 
«ne  continuous  length. 

*So,  WaUsInit,,  xi.,  318. 
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A  tool  of  similar  conatruutiou  wiu  employed  at  a  boring  in  Sydney 
Hai-buur.*  It  consiBted  of  a  pair  of  mild  steel  levers  hung  scissors 
fashion  in  a  steel  tube.  On  their  upper  ends,  rested  a  loose  metnl 
disc  which  could  be  depressed  by  about  an  inch  by  water  pressure 
front  the  circulating  pump,  when  the  lower  ends  of  the  levers  were 
swung  outwards  through  two  slots  ia  the  steel  tube.  Gutting 
diamonds  were  set  on  the  extreme  edges  of  the  levers.  When  the 
reamer  is  being  lowered  down  the  bore  the  levers  hang  inside  the 
tube^  but  when  the  tool  has  reached  tbe  desired  poaition,  the  pump 
is  started  and  the  steel  diao  depressed.  As  long  as  the  cutting  is 
downward,  the  reamer  is  kept  to  its  work  by  the  weight  uf  the  bore- 
rods.  On  raising  the  bore-rods,  the  projecting  levers  are  forced 
within  the  lube  imrnediately  they  strike  the  first  obstruction. 

Withdrawal  of  Coung. — Either  when  the  hole  is  finished  and 
absindoned,  or  when  inserting  tubes  of  greater  diameter,  the  lining 
has  to  be  removed.  Where  the  friction  ia  not  great,  Kind's  plug 
(Fig.  35)  can  be  naed.  This  consists  of  an  oval  ball  of  wuod  slightly 
less  in  diameter  than  the  inside  of  the  tube.  It  is  lowered  down  on 
the  rods,  and  a  few  haiidfuls  of  sand  or  gravel  thrown  on  the  top> 
This  causes  it  lo  bite,  when  the  tubes  can  be  lifted  out. 


IP 
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Fig.  j6.      Fig  37. 


Fig.  38. 


Should  the  friction  be  too  great  to  allow  the  easing  to  be  removed 
in  one  length,  it  is  cut  through  by  the  tool  shown  in  Fig.  36.  This  is 
provided  with  a  sharp  cutting  point  a,  pressed  against  the  aides  of 
the  tubes  by  a  strong  spring  b.  On  reaching  the  point  where  the 
severance  is  to  be  made,  the  tool  is  revolved  round  and  round  until 
the  lining  is  cut  through,  when  the  upper  portion  can  either  be 
removed  by  Kind's  plug,  or  by  a  similar  class  of  tool  (Fig.  37) 
having  two  spring  sides  a  a',  which  are  pressed  inside  the  ahank  b  so 
long  as  lowering  ia  taking  place,  but  which  spring  out  and  catch 
beneath  the  lining,  immediately  the  place  cut  through  is  reached. 
Tbeee  clips  cannot  be  forced  aside  in  the  upward  passage,  and  so  the 
casing  is  witlidrawo. 

•  Ftd.  Init.,  v.,  386. 
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Tecklenburg  *  describes  a  tool  which  obtains  the  necessary  grip  by 
cutting  a  screw  thread  on  the  inside  of  the  casing  tubes.  It  consists 
of  three  eccentric  discs  of  steel  mounted  on  the  lower  end  of  a  rod 
(a,  Fig.  38).  The  upper  disc  h  fits  on  a  square  shank  below  a  project- 
ing collar,  the  middle  disc  c  is  mounted  on  a  cylindrical  part,  and 
the  lowest  one,  d,  is  screwed  on  the  end  of  the  rod.  The  holes  in  the 
three  discs  are  eccentric^  and  their  outer  circumferences  are  provided 
with  sharp-edged  screw  threads.  The  three  discs  touch  each  other, 
and  whilst  the  top  and  bottom  ones  are  firmly  attached  to  the  rod,  the 
central  disc  is  mounted  loose  and  can  turn  round  the  smooth  portion 
of  the  rod.  When  the  tool  is  introduced  into  the  casing,  the  discs 
are  so  arranged  that  the  largest  radii  of  all  three  come  in  the  same 
vertical  plane,  and  since  their  diameter  is  less  than  that  of  the 
casing,  they  enter  it  with  ease.  When  the  tool  arrives  at  the 
desired  spot,  a  twist  is  imparted  to  it,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
screw  threads  of  the  middle  disc  catch  against  the  inner  walls  of  the 
casing.  Being  eccentric  this  disc  is  forced  out  a  short  distance  from 
the  other  two.  A  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  twist  causes 
the  sharp  edges  of  all  three  discs  to  bite  into  the  casing  sufficiently 
to  enable  the  whole  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  bore-hole  by  the  rod. 
To  loosen  the  fishing  tool  again,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  reverse 
the  twist  and  free  the  discs  by  shaking. 

Beoord  of  Boring. — Exact  records  should  be  kept  of  the  work 
done  each  davi  the  strata  bored  through,  and  its  thickness.  Each 
sludger  full  of  material  should  be  carefully  examined,  samples  taken 
and  kept  for  reference  (preferably  in  small  wooden  boxes)  and  labelled. 
The  label  should  note  place,  date,  depth,  sort  of  material,  and  any 
remarks  necessary.  Never  trust  to  memory.  Neglect  of  these  pre- 
cautions has  caused  large  money  losses. 

Cost  of  Boring. — This  depends  mainly  on  the  depth  to  which 
the  hole  is  carried.  In  most  tenders  the  price  per  foot  increases  at 
a  certain  figure  for  every  stated  increase  in  the  depth,  so  that  one 
foot  at  the  bottom  of  a  hole  may  be  more  expensive  than  several  feet 
at  the  top.  Hence  the  bore-hole  is  usually  started  from  the  bottom 
of  a  shallow  shaft,  and  the  low  rate  then  counted  from  the  shaft 
bottom,  not  from  the  surface,  so  that,  by  sinking  the  pit,  a  length 
equal  to  its  depth  is  cut  off  from  the  bottom  of  the  bore-hole,  which 
would  be  at  the  highest  rate.  It  is  stated  f  that  the  bore-hole  at 
Sperenberg,  4170  feet  deep,  made  with  rigid  rods  and  percussive 
action,  cost  4 is.  per  foot;  while  an  average  of  a  series  of  37  rope- 
borings,  with  depths  varying  from  80  to  1300  feet,  coat  41s.  3d.  per 
foot.  Mr.  T.  J.  Berwick  X  states  that  the  first  hole  at  Middlesbrough 
bored  by  Mather  &  Piatt's  system  was  1200  feet  deep,  and  cost  about 
£8  6s.  8d.  per  foot.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  compare  the  several 
systems,  as  the  conditions  may  be  quite  different  in  each  instance. 
In  ordinary  strata,  the  Diamond  Drilling  Co.  will  contract  to  put 
down  a  hole,  commencing  at  the  surface  with  a  diameter  of  9  inches 
at  a  price  of  15s.  per  foot  for  the  first  500  feet,  and  from  500  to  1000 
feet,  25s.  per  foot,  equal  to  20s.  per  foot  for  1000  feet;  the  company 
providing  all  labour  and  tackle  (except  lining  tubes,  should  such  be 
required),  fuel,  carriage,  and  fares ;  but  the  employer  has  to  provide, 
gratis,  on  the  site  of  the  boring,  about  10  to  12  gallons  of  water  per 
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minute  for  engine  and  other  purposes.     This  price  would  not  vary 
much  even  if  the  hole  was  of  smaller  diameter. 

The  following  are  some  useful  published  American  costs  of  diamond 
drilling  operations  per  foot: — 12  holes,  200  to  800  feet  deep,  total 
5957  ^^^^  of  boring,  9s.;  18  holes  in  N.  Michigan,  total  5046  feet  of 
boring,  9s.  6d.;  7959  feet  of  boring,  nearly  all  underground,  cost  3s.  8d. 
Grenerallj  the  cost  is  less  in  mines  at  work  than  in  purely  prospective 
operations,  as  all  costs  of  superintendence,  &c.,  are  averaged  down  ia 
the  former  case. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Ohance  *  states  that  the  average  cost  of  drilling  a  well 
by  the  American  rope  system  in  the  oil  country  in  1878  (including  the 
cost  of  the  plant),  for  a  1500-feet  hole,  was  £403,  or  a  little  over  6s. 
per  foot.  As  prices  were  at  their  lowest  ebb  then,  this  estimate  should 
be  increased  about  20  per  cent,  to  make  it  available  for  comparison 
with  other  methods  in  1882  ;  but  as  the  plant  would  have  some  value 
when  the  operations  were  concluded  he  states  that  the  net  cost  of  a 
1500-feet  prospecting  hole  (in  1882)  would  be  £380,  or  about  5s.  per 
foot.  At  the  same  time,  he  points  out  that  the  cost  of  drilling  holes 
by  this  method  in  the  anthracite  regions  will  be  very  much  greater 
than  that  shown  by  the  above  figures,  because  the  rocks  are  much 
harder,  and  are  inclined  at  considerable  angles  from  the  horizontal. 
Mr.  Bedmajnet  states  that  the  S-inch  bore-hole  put  down  12 10  feet 
by  this  system  at  Middlesbrough  for  salt  cost  8s.  per  foot. 

At  a  boring  on  the  Canadian  system  in  Austria, J  the  average 
■inking  amounted  to  3  feet  10^  inches  per  day,  but  for  the  265}  days 
of  actual  work  it  was  7  feet  9  inches  per  day.  These  265^  days  were 
employed  as  follows : — 

Drilling, 190  days  8f  hours. 

Uain^  the  sand  pamp,     .        .       *.        •  42    „       2^ 

Puttmg  in  casing, 9    m       ^ 

Fishing  up  broken  tools,         ...  8    „       3i 

Small  repairs  to  engine  and  rig,      .  X5    »     ^oj 


26s    „     12 


}» 


The  actual  drilling  averaged  10  feet  6  inches  for  24  hours,  while  the 
greatest  distance  done  in  one  day  was  22  feet  4  inches,  but  the  ground 
was  exceedingly  unfavourable,  consisting  of  2000  feet  of  swelling  and 
adhesive  clay.  The  cost  amounted  to  over  £2  per  foot,  which 
includes  the  cost  of  tools,  casing,  and  machinery,  less  the  amount 
realised  by  their  sale  at  the  completion  of  the  work. 

The  deepest  bore-hole  in  the  world  is  at  Paruschowitz  in  Silesia.§ 
It  attained  a  depth  of  6573*6  feet,  while  the  Schladebach  hole  did  not 
exceed  5736,  but  as  the  surface  level  of  the  former  was  324  feet  higher 
than  the  latter  it  only  got  nearer  the  centre  of  the  earth  by  345  feet. 
The  greatest  difficulty  was  in  the  weight  of  the  rods,  which  was 
reduced  to  the  lowest  limit  by  employing  Mannesmann  seamless  steel 
tubes  in  place  of  iron;  but  even  then  at  6561  feet  the  total  weight 
was  1 3*707  tons,  and  at  this  depth  it  took  10  hours  to  draw  the  rods, 
and  as  long  to  lower  them  again.  Breakages  were  common,  indeed 
one  of  them  terminated  the  work.  After  the  bore-hole  had  been  put 
down  through  drift,  Ac.,  by  ordinary  methods  to  a  depth  of  351  feet, 

•  Sttetrnd  Geo.  Sur.  Pennsylvania,  Beport  -4.(7.,  39.  ,..00 

tBrft.  Soc  Min.  Stud.,  x.,  102.  t  Coll,  Ovard,,  1894,  IxviL,  S^g. 

1 0uUrrtkhi9ch€  ZeiUchrih/iir  Berg^  und  HiUttnwtBen,  1895,  xlui.,  686. 
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diamond  drilling  was  commenced.  When  the  diameter  of  the  hole 
was  2|  inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the  core  brought  up  if  inch, 
4406  feet  of  rods  fell  to  the  bottom  and  became  jammed  in  that 
portion  of  the  hole  that  was  unlined,  and  so  led  to  its  abandonment. 
Boring  commenced  on  January  26,  1892,  and  on  May  17,  1893,  had 
reach^  a  depth  of  6572*6  feet,  the  final  3*28  feet  having  taken  over 
3  months  to  finish.  The  actual  boring  occupied  399  working  days, 
with  a  daily  advance  of  16*4  feet.  The  total  cost  was  £3760,  or  about 
II '58.  per  foot,  which  compares  very  favourably  with  that  of  Schlade- 
bach,  where  the  cost  was  37s.  per  foot. 

Surreying  Bore-holes. — The  great  difficulty  in  boring  is  to  keep 
the  holes  truly  vertical,  and,  in  spite  of  all  efibrts  to  the  contrary, 
crooked  bores  are  common,  especially  where  the  beds  are  inclined. 
No  rules  can  be  given ;  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  exercise  the 
greatest  care.  Unfortunately,  bore-holes,  by  all  the  methods,  are 
liable  to  deviate  from  the  perpendicular,  the  diamond  drill,  which 
was  assumed  to  always  bore  a  perfectly  straight  hole,  being  no  better 
than  any  of  the  other  systems.  However,  if  an  accurate  survey  be 
made,  a  crooked  hole  gives  just  as  valuable  information  as  a  straight 
one. 

In  the  method  devised  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Macgeorge,*  clear  glass  phials 
filled  with  a  hot  solution  of  gelatine,  and  each  containing  in  suspension 
a  magnetic  needle  and  a  very  delicate  plumb- bob,  are  lowered  into  the 
bore-hole  and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  the  gelatine  sets,  when 
they  are  withdrawn,  and  by  means  of  a  special  instrument  the  angles 
of  the  compass  and  the  plumb-bob  are  noted.  Another  suggestion  t 
is  to  lower  into  the  bore-hole  glass  cylinders  containing  hydrofluoric 
acid,  which  etches  a  line  on  the  glass.  Both  these  methods  are 
reviewed  by  Mr.  B.  H  Brough,^  who  gives  a  full  description  of  the 
instruments  employed  and  the  way  of  using  them. 

The  Uses  of  Bore-holes  in  Mines  are  many  and  valuable. 
Every  colliery  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  set  of  tools,  and  men 
instructed  in  their  use. 

(a)  Tapping  Water, — ^A  provision  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act, 
1887,  is  to  the  effect  that  all  roads  approaching  old  workings,  where 
there  are  likely  to  be  dangerous  accumulations  of  water,  should  be 
preceded  with  bore-holes.  One  bore-hole  is  usually  kept  straight 
ahead  for  a  distance  of  about  5  or  6  yards,  and  flank-holes,  at  an  angle 
of  45"  with  the  centre  line  of  road,  are  put  out  for  a  similar  distance 
on  each  side.  The  general  practice  with  the  leading  hole  is  to  bore  in 
a  certain  distance,  and  then  remove  part  of  the  face,  a  further  length 
beins  then  bored  before  any  more  ground  is  removed.  In  this  way, 
the  distance  from  the  face  to  the  back  of  bore-hole  is  never  less  than 
5  yards.  Where  water  is  expected,  plugs  should  be  kept  in  readiness 
to  drive  in  immediately  it  is  released ;  or  if  the  pressure  is  likely  to 
be  great,  it  is  best  to  bore  through  a  length  of  pipes  fitted  with  a  tap. 

Such  pipes  and  tap  may  be  wedged  in  position  in  several  rough- 
and-ready  ways,  but  to  minimise  the  risk  of  their  being  blown  out 
when  the  old  workings  contain  water  or  gas  under  considerable  pressure 
an  elaboration  of  the  ordinary  apparatus  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  J. 

*  EngineerUig,  xxxix.,  260  (1885). 

t  Translation  by  C.  Z.  Bunning  and  J.  K.  Guthrie,  N.EJ,,  xxiz.,  61. 

X  Treatise  on  mine  Surveying,  8th  I'dition,  1900,  318. 
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Cowey  •  (Fig.  39).  A  bole  is  first  drilled  for  a  few  feet  into  the  cosl, 
And  a  tabe,  a,  inserted  in  it.  The  inner  end  of  this  tube  ia  fitted  with 
An  iadia-rnbber  sleeve,  b,  iirojecting  slightly  beyond  the  tnbe  end  and 
prevented  from  slipjiing  back  by  a  collar,  while  the  outer  end  of  the 
tube  ia  (iroTided  witli  a  flange  which  presses  against  a  rubber  ring,  e, 
<m  the  edge  of  the  bore-hole.  The  pipes  outside  the  bore-hole  are 
screwed  into  this  flange;  die  across  piece  fitted  with  a  pressure  gauge, a, 
and  dip  pipe  closed  by  a  Talve,  /,  through  which  the  debris,  water,  or 
gas  passes  away.  The  thread  of  the  feed  screw  h  passes  through  a 
gun-metal  sleeve  not,  t,  tapped  to  receive  it.  This  is  attached  to  the 
tubes  through  which  the  boring  tools  pass  by  a  modification  of  the 
ordinary  bayonet  joint,  a  front  view  of  which  is  shown.  The  whole 
apparains  is  secured  10  a  timber  frame  by  two  clamping  plates,  k, 
wbich  by  means  of  bolts  forces  the  tube  a  and  its  india-rubber  sleeves 
into  close  contact  with  the  front  and  inner  end  of  the  hole. 
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Mr.  G.  Bnrnside  t  has  also  introduced  an  apparatus  similar  in  most 
of  the  details  to  the  preceding,  but  differing  from  it  in  the  way  the 
stand  pipe  a  is  locked  in  the  bore-hole.  He  employs  two  supporting 
plates  round  the  tube  and  two  wedges.  The  latter  are  inserted  with 
their  larger  ends  inwards,  and  when  everything  ia  in  position  they  are 
drawn  outwards  by  stretching  screws,  binding  the  supporting  plates 
against  the  sides  of  the  hole  and  the  tube,  and  firmly  locking  the 
latter  in  position.  Where  abnormal  pressures  are  likely  to  be 
encountered,  either  of  the  above  methods  are  probably  safel'  than  the 
general  one  of  simply  wedging  the  stand  pipe,  but  the  latter  acts 
satisfactorily  in  the  majority  of  casea 

(b)  RtUating  Oat.— la  collieries  liable  to  sudden  outbursts  of  fii'e- 
damp,  bore-holes  are  systematically  put  out  of  the  working  places  into 
the  layers  of  strata  in  which  the  gas  accumulates,  in  order  to  drain  it 
out  gradually.  At  WharnclifTe  Silkstone,  and  other  collieries  where 
.this  procedure  is  adopted,  it  has  met  with  success. 

*  British  Patent,  Na  311,  1391.  i  Ibid.,  No.  3399,  1891. 
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(c)  Proving  Faults, — Bore-holes  are  of  the  greatest  assistance  in 
determining  the  amount  of  throw  of  faults,  and  have  saved  consider- 
able sums  of  money,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  spent  in 
unprofitable  exploratory  work.  With  their  aid  one  can  determine  the 
grsidient  required  to  drive  the  roads  that  will  intersect  the  dislocated 
seam.  Especially  is  this  the  case  where  the  hade  of  the  fault  is  vertical 
or  ill-defined,  as  they  actually  prove  in  such  instances,  whether  it  is  an 
upthrow  or  downthrow. 

Owing  to  the  confined  space  in  roadways,  the  cost  of  boring  ia 
rather  high,  as  much  time  is  wasted  in  screwing  and  unscrewing  rods. 
From  a  number  of  cases  carried  out  under  the  author's  direction  the 
cost  per  foot  averaged  4s.  for  distances  bored  of  about  30  feet»  with 
diameter  of  hole  3  inches,  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  men  being  5s.  6d» 
per  day  of  eight  hours.  The  cost  of  boring  uphill  seems  less  expensive 
than  downhill,  if  the  weight  of  boring  tackle  is  counterbalanced,  as  the 
disadvantage  of  clearing  out  the  hole  and  unscrewing  of  rods  for  such 
purpose  is  removed. 

(d)  Steam  and  Rope-ways, — The  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania, 
supplies  numerous   instances   of  the   employment  of  bore-holes   for 
steam  and  rope-ways  passing  from  the  surface  to  the  interior  of  the 
mine.*    At  Shenandoah  City  slope,  an  8-inch  hole  was  bored  by  th» 
method  employed  in  the  oil  regions,  and  lined  with  5|-inch  casing, 
through  which  a  rope  travels,  the  space  between  the  casing  and  the 
rock  being  filled  in  with  cement.     The  engines  and  boilers  are  on  the 
surface.    Another  hole,  6  inches  diameter,  was  then  bored,  and  two  lines 
of  2-inch  gas-pipe  laid  in  it,  the  interstices  between  being  filled  in  with 
c<'ment.     One  pipe  is  used  for  a  speaking-tube  and  the  other  for  a  bell- 
wire  to  the  engineer  at  the  machinery  on  the  surface.      At   East 
Franklin  Oolliery  there  are  two  bore-holes,  each  8  inches  diameter  cased^ 
and  cemented,  763  feet  deep.      These  holes  are  7  feet  apart,  and  are 
used  to  hoist  from  a  double-track  underground  slope.      At  Lincoln 
Colliery,  an  8-inch  hole  is  used  to  convey  steam  to  an  underground 
pump  through  a  4^inch  steam-pipe.     As  this  hole  was  remarkably  dry,, 
it  was  not  cased.     At  the  Clear  Spring  Colliery,  West  Pittston,  a  6-inch 
hole  was  drilled  270  feet,  and  a  line  of  4^-inch  steam-pipes  inserted. 
This  hole  was  not  cased,  and,  owing  to  the  fiow  of  about  \  inch  stream 
of  water  down  it,  condensation  was  so  great  that  the  pressure  was 
lowered  from  120  lbs.  at  surface  to  40  lbs.  at  bottom  of  hole.     After- 
wards,  the  space  between  the  rock  and  the  steam-pipe  was  cemented,, 
and  a  4-inch  steam-pipe  placed  inside  the  4i-inch  pipe,  with  the  result 
that  the  steam  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  was  the  same  as  on 
the  surface. 

These  holes  have  also  been  successfully  used  in  dealing  with  mine 
fires,  for  providing  water  supplies,  for  stowing  underground  excava- 
tions, and  many  other  purposes  connected  with  mining. 
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BBEAKIITG    GBOUITD. 

Contraots. — The  greatest  proportion  of  the  miner's  work  consists  inr 
removing  and  breaking  up  different  varieties  of  rock,  and  to  do  this 
various  special  tools  are  employed.  Usually  the  different  qualities  of 
ground  are  let  by  contract  to  men,  and  it  is  here  that  experience  is  of 
the  greatest  use,  as  only  from  that  is  it  possible  to  judge  of  the  value. 
Hardness,  in  a  mining  sense,  is  different  from  the  same  term  looked  at 
from  a  mineralogical  standpoint.  Ground  that  is  hard  and  brittle  will 
often  bore  better  than  a  softer  variety  which  is  tough,  because,  in  the 
former  instance,  the  blows  break  off  small  pieces,  while,  in  the  latter, 
the  chisel  has  to  cut  its  way.  Another  point  is  the  question  whether 
the  ground  will  ^< shoot"  well,  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  contains  a 
number  of  faces,  or  joints,  which  easily  break  away  from  the  surround- 
ing mass  under  the  action  of  explosives,  or,  at  any  rate,  allow  the 
material  to  be  so  shaken  that  it  is  easily  removed  by  wedging.  At 
one  of  the  collieries  under  the  author's  charge  numerous  intrusions  of 
basaltic  rock  are  met  with,  and  he  has  adopted  a  system  for  judging 
the  value  of  reading  which  is  worthy  of  mention.  A  sample  of  every 
intrusion  is  kept  and  labelled,  with  the  price  per  yard  paid  for  driving 
through  it,  and,  in  addition,  a  microscopical  section  is  cut  from  the 
specimen.  When  other  intrusions  are  met  with  a  piece  is  broken 
from  each  of  them,  and  a  section  cut  and  carefully  compared  with 
other  pieces  and  sections  of  which  the  price  is  known.  From  this 
comparison  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the  workmen  is  found. 

Methods  of  Hastening  Work. — ^The  commonest  plan  of  hasten- 
ing work,  and  one  that  gives  good  results,  is  to  pay  the  men  a  bonus 
for  every  extra  yard  they  drive  over  a  certain  stipulated  amount.  So 
far  as  working  is  coco  ^cned,  perhaps,  the  cheapest  way  is  to  only  work 
one  shift,  for,  as  a  rulie;  the  night  shift  leave  work  behind  for  the  day 
men  to  do.  If  different  shifts  of  men  are  employed  the  best  way  is  to 
measure  up  the  amount  each  shift  does,  and  pay  them  on  it,  as  by  this 
means  each  set  of  men  know  that  they  will  receive  the  money  for  all 
the  work  they  do,  and  consequently  work  harder.  Where  rapidity  is 
the  main  object  six-hour  shifts  are  adopted,  with  one  workman  always 
remaining  to,  and  starting  from,  the  middle  of  a  shift.  This  one  does 
all  odd  work,  fetching  tools,  <&c. ;  the  regular  workmen  are  then  able 
to  keep  constantly  at  the  face. 

TOOLS  USED. — Shovels  are  principally  used  for  removing 
broken  debris,  and  always  have  pointed  noses,  to  enable  them  to  get 
past  the  larger  pieces  of  loose  stuff.  The  length  of  handle  varies ; 
commonly  it  is  about  30  inches,  this  being  set  at  an  angle  of  from 
140'  to  160'  with  the  surface  of  plate,  which  varies  from  8  to  16  inches 
across.  In  some  districts  baskets  are  used  for  loading  in  preference 
to  shovels,  the  coal  being  raked  into  them.     They  are  largely  em- 
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ployed  in  the  Soatli  StAfibrdshire  otwl-field,  and  are  made  of  irioker- 
work  for  the  working  places,  and  of  iron  for  gate-roads,  the  reason  of 
this  being  that  the  former  are  practically'  noiBelese.  With  them  a  man 
certainly  loads  more  stuff  than  with  a  shovel,  espeoiallj  where  the 
ground  is  uneven,  aa  in  snch  cases  the  shovel  catches  on  projections. 
Their  application  is  limited  to  thick  seams. 

Picks. — Tbesti  vary  mnch  in  shape  for  different  uses  and  different 
qoalitiea  of  groaad.  For  holing  pnrposes,  where  the  blow  is  struck  in 
t,  horicontal  direction,  the  weight  is  small,  generally  abont  3  Iba.,  with 
a  bead  15  inches  long,  and  a  helve  from  34  to  33  inches.  The  head 
will  be  slightly  curved  for  holing  along  a  straight  long-wall  face,  as 
the  miner  naturally  swings  his  pick  in  a  curve,  and  the  blow  is  then 
delivered  in  the  direction  the  instrument  is  moved.  If,  however,  the 
miner  is  under-cutting  in  a  narrow  road,  and  working  in  the  corners 
against  the  "fast,"  the  cnrved  head  cannot  be  employed,  as  the  curved 
portion  would  catch  against  the  side  before  the  point  eater«J.  Vor 
cutting  coal  or  breaking  rock  the  shape  of  the  shank  or  stem  is  usually 
square  in  section,  tapered  to  a  point ;  while  for  dressing  rocks  when 
sinking  a  chisel-shaped  edge  is  employed.     For  coal  work  the  shank 
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tapers  uniformly  from  the  eye  to  the  point,  but  for  stone  work  the 
point  tapers  suddenly  like  the  sharpening  of  a  pencil.  The  head  part 
is  fitted  into  a  wooden  stem  called  the  helve,  upon  which  the  greater 
strain  of  the  work  is  thrown ;  so,  to  prevent  rupture  of  the  wood,  the 
eye  should  be  made  as  broad  and  long  as  possible,  and  the  two  side 
cheeks  carried  down  the  helve  a  good  distance.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  under-cutting,  where  the  tool  works  in  a  narrow  slit,  the  eye  must 
be  made  as  slim  as  possible ;  if  not,  the  pick-head  cannot  be  turned 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  point  to  catch  tbe  sides  of  the  cut.  Helves 
are  generally  made  of  good  straight-grained  ash,  nicely  rounded  to  fit 
the  hands  of  the  miner. 

American  hickory  helves  are  now  largely  employed,  the  only 
objection  raised  against  them  being  that  they  are  rather  too  springy, 
and  jar  the  hands  in  delivering  a  blow.  This  objection,  probably, 
arise*  more  from  prejudice  thau  anything  else. 
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A  pick  worthy  of  mention  is  tbat  known  as  the  BivetainSy  employed 
by  the  French  and  Belgian  miners  for  holing  in  thin  inclined  seams. 
It  is  made  of  flat  steel,  about  ^  inch  thick,  and  the  helve  is  from  3  feet 
6  inches  to  4  feet  long  (Fig.  40),  so  that  the  miner  does  not  have  to 
get  his  arms  under  the  face.  A  very  narrow  slit  is  made,  and  waste 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  the  day,  a  workman  spoils  the  points  of  several  picks,  which  he 
has  to  bring  to  the  surface  to  get  sharpened.  The  labour  of  doing 
this  is  considerable,  and  numerous  devices  have  been  brought  out 
with  a  view  of  lightening  it.  The  oldest  consists  in  employing  loose 
points,  held  in  position  by  a  screw,  but  the  idea  is  a  failure,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  tight  and  firm,  which  is  only  possible 
when  they  are  new.  A  better  plan  is  that  of  the  Hardy  Pick  Co., 
which  consists  in  making  the  head  loose,  and  either  employing  a 
tapering  helve,  getting  slightly  broader  towards  the  top,  and  threading 
the  head  over  the  end  of  the  handle,  and  allowing  it  to  slide  down 
into  its  proper  position  (Fig.  41),  or  by  recessing  the  head  of  the  pick, 
and  fitting  it  into  a  rectangular  iron  collar  at  the  top  of  the  helve, 
and  securing  it  in  position  by  means  of  a  sliding  wedge  (Fig.  42). 
Originally  a  double  wedge  was  employed,  with  a  view  of  making  a 
more  secure  joint,  and  allowing  for  wear ;  but  experience  has  shown 

that  no  necessity  exists  for  this,  and  the  single 
wedge  pattern  is  most  in  favour. 

The  tendency  at  the  present  day  is  to  con- 
struct picks  entirely  of  steel,  instead  of  wrought 
iron  with  steel  points.  Without  repeating 
this  remark  again,  it  may  be  t<aken  as  true  with 
regard  to  every  other  class  of  mining  tools.  The 
texture  of  steel  is  such,  that  it  transmits  a  blow 
better  than  softer  iron,  and  as  it  is  stronger,  the 
weight  of  the  tool  is  less ;  consequently  the  point 
receives  the  impact  better.  Then  again,  the  wear- 
ing capacity  of  steel  tools  is  very  much  greater, 
and  repairs  are  consequently  less. 

Dressers. — For  breaking  up  all  large  pieces 
of  coal  and  rock,  a  tool  shown  in  Fig.  43  is  used. 
The  direction  of  the  blow  being  downwards,  it 
is  made  very  much  heavier  than  an  ordinary  pick. 
Fig.  43.  One  side  of  the  head  forms  a  curved  pick,  and 

the  other  a  hammer.  The  helve  is  not  straight^ 
like  that  of  a  pick,  but  curved,  and  as  it  is  largely  used  for  wrenching 
purposes,  two  strengthening  side  strips,  a  a,  pass  from  the  eye  up 

the  helve. 

Wedges. — These  are  most  useful  tools  for  breaking  up  hard  rocks, 
and  getting  down  pieces  shaken  by  shots.  Their  shapes  are  few,  but 
harder  rocks  require  smaller  wedges  than  softer  ground,  as  in  the 
latter  case  a  small  tool  would  only  push  its  way  into  the  rock,  and  be 
buried  in  it.  The  general  shape  is  shown  in  Fig.  44.  The  striking 
end  is  made  small,  so  that  the  blow  is  delivered  in  the  centre.  For 
soft,  cloddy  varieties  of  ground,  the  penetrating  end  is  made  some- 
what of  a  chisel  shape,  as  this  tends  to  split  it  very  well;  bat  with 
harder  varieties  of  rock,  small  dumpy  wedges  are  adopted,  gradually 
tapering  towards  the  extremity,  and  suddenly  sharpened  to  a  point 
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Hammers. — ^The  common  form  (Fig.  45)  consists  of  an  eye  and 
two  steins,  tapered  down  to  form  the  striking  faces,  which  are  slightly 
•convex,  and  have  their  edges  rounded  or  chamfered  off,  so  that  the 
hammer  glances  off  the  object  struck  when  the  blow  is  misdirected, 
and  prevents  injury  to  the  hand  of  the  man  holding  the  drill.  The 
only  difference  between  hammers  and  sledges  is,  that  the  latter  are 
heavier,  and  the  blow  is  delivered  with  both  hands.  For  wedge- 
driving,  long,  tapering  heads  are  adopted,  so  that  they  may  follow  the 
wedge  right  into  the  mineral ;  while  for  drilling,  shorter  heads  are 
used,  as  in  them  the  material  is  well  concentrated,  and  the  blow  takes 
greater  effect. 


Fig.  44.  Kg.  45. 

Drills. — For  the  present,  it  is  proposed  to  treat  only  of  those  drills 
worked  by  hand.  These  may  be  divided  into  percussive  and  rotary 
borers.  The  former  are  either  worked  by  the  miner  grasping  the 
tool,  and  giving  it  a  reciprocating  action,  or  one  end  of  the  tool  is 
struck  with  a  hammer.  The  latter  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes, 
one  of  which  wears  the  mineral  away  (diamond),  while  the  other 
crushes  the  rocks,  and  reduces  them  to  small  fragments,  this  being 
done  either  by  a  dcrew  working  through  a  nut,  or  by  hydraulio 
pressure  (Brandt's). 

Comparing  percussive  borers  with  rotary  ones,  the  useful  effect  of 
the  force  expended  is  decidedly  in  &vour  of  the  latter.  In  hand  tools 
of  the  former  class,  about  half  the  time  is  expended  in  bringing  back 
the  hammer  into  place  to  deliver  a  fresh  blow,  and,  in  addition,  a 
considerable  amount  of  power  is  wasted  in  the  inertia  and  rigidity  of 
the  tools.  Ill-directed  blows  are  also  a  source  of  loss.  Even  with 
machine  drills,  the  same  objections  hold  good,  but  here  the  undoubted 
advantage  is  the  obtaining  of  deep  holes.  In  harder  rocks,  percussive 
action  is  necessary,  but  in  softer  materials,  easily  disintegrated,  the 
debris  tends  to  choke  the  hole,  jam  the  drill,  and  cushion  the  blow. 
As  the  generality  of  coal-measure  rocks  can  be  penetrated  by  rotary 
drills,  it  seems  preferable  to  use  machines  of  that  class. 

Peroussive  Hand- tools.— For  soft  rock,  the  tool  employed  is 
called  a  "jumper,''  the  hole  made  being  a  large  ona  It  consists  of  a 
bar  of  iron,  from  5  to  6  feet  long,  having  a  broad  curved  bit  at  one 
end.  This  bar  is  grasped  by  the  miner  in  both  hands,  and  a  recipro- 
cating motion  given  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  slightly  turned 
between  each  blow,  so  that  the  cutting  edge  strikes  in  a  fresh  place 
•each  time. 

This  method  is  only  applicable  in  soft  varieties  of  rock,  and  is 
soon  replaced  by  the  system  in  which  the  tool  is  struck  a  blow  with 
a  hammer.  Here  two  divisions  of  labour,  called  single  and  double 
hand  sets,  may  be  noticed.  In  the  former,  a  man  holds  the  drill  in 
one  hand  and  delivers  blows  with  the  other ;  in  the  latter,  one  man 
holds  and  turns  the  drill,  while  the  striking  is  done  by  another  man, 
.and  sometimes,  in  very  hard  ground,  by  two  men.     In  single-hand 
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tools,  small  drills  are  employed,  and  the  power  expended  is  more- 
efiectively  applied  than  in  double-hand  sets  using  larger  tools,  as  in 
the  latter  case  one  man  is  solely  employed  turning  the  drill.  The- 
bits  too,  in  small  drills,  stand  better  than  large  ones,  which  is  pro- 
bably accounted  for  by  the  more  uniform  temper.  The  blows  delivered 
with  the  small  drills  are  more  rapid  and  light,  this  being  advantageous 
in  a  hard  siliceous  rock,  as  there  is  more  tendency  to  break  it  off  in 
small  pieces,  requiring  the  expenditure  of  less  power,  and  there  is  also- 
less  liability  to  injure  the  tools.  The  drills  of  both  classes  are  com- 
posed of  a  stem  (generally  of  octagonal  section),  a  striking  face,  and  a 
bit.  The  end  which  receives  the  blow  is  made  smaller  in  diameter 
than  the  stem,  so  that  the  blow  strikes  dead  in  the  centre.  The 
remarks  previously  made  about  constructing  picks  of  steel  apply  more 
especially  here.  Steel  being  so  much  stronger  than  iron,  the  stem 
can  be  materially  decreased,  and  the  mass  through  which  the  blow 
has  to  be  delivered  is  correspondingly  reduced,  with  the  result,  that 
the  power  expended  is  more  effectively  employed. 

The  edge  of  the  chisel  is  generally  curved  to  a  certain  extent, 
more  so  for  softer  rocks  than  for  harder  ones.  The  edges  also  are  less 
acute  for  the  latter  class.  In  boring  a  hole  of  any  depth,  the  first 
tool  used  is  shorter  than  the  following  ones,  and  the  breadth 
of  the  bit  of  each  succeeding  drill  is  less  than  the  one  before,  so  that 
the  tool  can  clear  itself  and  follow  freely  in  the  hole.  The  great 
thing  in  hand-drilling  is  to  properly  turn  the  drill,  so  that  ihe  hole  is 
round ;  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  bore  deep  holes,  and  the- 
cartridges  employed  for  blasting  do  not  fit  properly,  leaving  spaces  in 
which  the  gas  expands  when  the  shots  are  fired,  and  the  useful  effect, 
is  lessened.  In  the  Cleveland  iron  mines,  triangular  holes  are  bored 
and  loose  powder  employed,  it  being  claimed  that  such  form  is 
specially  advantageous  in  the  deposits  of  that  district;  but  electric 
machine  drills,  boring  round  holes,  are  making  great  headway  there. 

There  is  a  special  art  in  sharpening  and  tempering  tools.     The- 
blacksmith  must  be  experienced  in  the  different  qualities  of  ground. 
The  only  objection  raised  against  steel  tools  is,  that  the  points  some- 
times break  off  with  the  first  blow  or  two  after  being  put  to  work. 
The  fault  in  such  cases  does  not  so  much  lie  with  the  steel  as  with 
the  smith,  as  the  explanation  of  the  sudden  fracture  is  that,  in  har- 
dening and  tempering  the  point,  the  tool  is  plunged  into  cold  water 
whilst  a  portion  of  it  is  as  yet  at  a  red  heat,  the  consequence  being 
that  the  steel  is  made  as  brittle  as  glass.     In  sharpening,  in  no  case 
should  the  tool  be  heated  to  more  than  a  blood  colour,  and  no  further 
up  the  stem  than  is  absolutely   necessary,  and  it  should  then  be 
hammered  lightly  and  quickly  until  quite  black.     After  being  shar- 
pened, it  is  perhaps  best  to  allow  the  tool  to  cool  down  before  it  is 
tempered  ;  but  such  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
made  red-hot  too  far  from  the  point. 

In  hardening,  the  tool  should  not  be  heated  further  up  than  i  inch 
from  the  point,  and  it  is  then  dipped  into  cold  water  for  about  f  inch, 
leaving  |  inch  still  at  red  heat.  The  edges  of  the  tool  will  then  be 
filed,  so  that  the  polished  surface  of  the  metal  is  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  when  the  heat  remaining  in  the  top  part  gradually 
passes  towards  the  thin  edge,  and  various  colours  successively  appear 
on  its  surface,  these  indicating  the  temperature  the  metal  has  attained. 
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and  the  degree  of  hardness  still  remaining  in  the  steel ;  when  the 
desired  colour  appears,  the  article  is  plunged  into  water,  completely 
cooled,  and  retains  the  temper,  as  it  is  called.  The  colours  appearing 
on  the  steel  during  the  tempering  process  vary  from  a  faint  yellow, 
through  brown  and  purple,  to  a  full  blue  colour,  the  former  giving  the 
very  hardest  temper,  while  in  the  latter  the  metal  ib  so  far  softened 
as  to  permit  of  a  little  bending  in  small  articles  before  any  fracture 
takes  place.  The  experience  of  the  smith  is  the  only  guide  as  to 
which  hardness  the  tool  should  be  tempered.  It  must  be  harder 
than  the  mineral  to  be  attacked,  but  should  also  be  soft  and  tough 
enough  not  to  be  brittle.  There  is  no  advantage  in  having  a  very 
hard,  brittle  tool  to  cut  soft  rock. 

Scrapers. — In  percussive  boring,  the  debris  produced  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  is  cleaned  out  from  time  to  time  by  the  use  of  a^ 
tool  called  a  scraper,  which  generally  consists  of  a  rod  of  copper,  with 
a  circular  disc  at  right  angles  to  it  at  one  end,  and  a  semi-circular 
groove,  like  a  cheese-scoop,  at  the  other  (Fig.  46).     Unless  the  disc 
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Figs.  46,  47,  and  48. 

end  is  considerably  less  in  diameter  than  the  hole,  the  powdered 
mineral  is  pushed  right  to  the  back,  and  prevents  the  bit  getting  at 
the  rock  when  it  is  re-inserted.  To  dilute  the  sludge,  and  prevent 
the  tool  from  sticking  and  getting  hot,  water  is  introduced  in  down- 
hill holes ;  a  little  ring  of  straw,  or  a  piece  of  leather  with  a  hole  in 
it,  through  which  the  tool  passes,  is  put  over  the  hole  to  prevent  the 
sludge  spurting  out 

Tamping  or  Ramming, — ^When  a  hole  has  reached  its  required 
depth,  the  blasting  charge  is  inserted  and  rammed ;  that  is  to  say, 
some  material  is  placed  over  it  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  gases 
through  the  front  of  the  hole,  and  so  confine  them  at  the  back  of  it, 
their  only  escape  being  to  blow  out  the  rock.  In  preparing  the  hole, 
it  is  carefully  scraped  out  for  the  last  time,  and  if  water  has  been 
used  during  boring,  it  is  dried  by  connecting  to  the  scraper  a  small 
wisp  of  hay,  or  rag,  which  forms  a  sort  of  plug,  and  sucks  up  moisture  f 
or,  if  the  hole  is  very  wet,  the  claving  or  ''  bulling"  iron  is  employed. 
This  consists  of  a  stem  of  wood  (a,  Fig.  47)  and  an  iron  head  (6) 
through  which  a  hole  (c)  passes.  A  lump  of  clay  is  inserted  into  the 
bottom  of  the  bore-hole,  and  the  stump  of  the  claying  iron  driven  in, 
forcing  the  clay  into  the  interstices  of  the  rock,  and  actually  forming 
a  lining  round  the  hole.  The  bulling  iron  is  lifted  out  by  passing 
a  cross-bar  through  the  hole  e.  The  charge  and  tamping  are  then  put 
in,  the  latter  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  each  quantity  being 
successively  rammed  with  the  taroping-rod,  which  consists  of  a  bar 
having  at  one  end  a  flat  face,  while  the  other  terminates  in  a  cone 
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having  a  groove  cut  in  it  (Fig.  48),  to  allow  the  means  for  lighting  the 
shot  to  lie  against  the  side  of  the  bore-hole.  This  may  be  either  a 
needle,  or  pricker  where  straws  are  used,  or  fuse,  or  wires  if  electncitj 
is  the  agent.  The  farther  the  tamping  is  from  the  charge,  the  harder 
it  is  stemmed.  In  strong  rocks  blows  are  given  to  the  end  of  the 
rammer  by  a  hammer. 

Hand  Machine  DrillB.— The  general  type  of  these  consists  of  a 
screwed  spindle  working  through  a  nut,  with  a  socket  for  the  boring 
tool  at  one  end,  having  a  square  on  it  for  the  ratchet-handle  which 
communicates  power. 

The  tool  commonly  employed  (Fig.  49)  consists  of  a  screw-spindle, 
a,  working  through  the  nut  collar  6.  The  boring-bit  is  of  the  ordinary 
auger  form,  with  a  V  point.  The  screw  is  revolved  and  pressed 
gradually  against  the  rock  by  turning  the  ratchet-handle  c,  small 
pieces  are  broken  off,  and  the  hole  is  bored.  When  the  advance  has 
reached  the  length  of  the  drill,  it  is  worked  back  into  its  sheath 
again,  and  a  longer  one  inserted.   With  an  ordinary  nut  arrangement, 

as  many  revolutions  have  to  be  made  with  the 

j\  screw  to  replace  it  in  its  sheath,  as  took  place 

J-I3  during  boring.     To  prevent  this  waste  of  time, 

a  split-nut,  having  lugs  on  each  half  tapped 
with  right-  and  left-hand  threads,  is  adopted  by 
the  Hardy  Pick  Oo.  These  lugs  are  connected 
by  a  screw,  cut  with  a  right-hand  thread  at  one 
end  and  a  left-hand  thread  at  the  other,  and  can 
therefore  either  be  brought  in  contact  with,  or 
disengaged  from,  the  main  propelling  screw. 
Consequently  the  drill  and  screw  can  be  with- 
drawn without  being  wound  back. 

With  this  type  of  drill,  a  tree  or  prop  has 
to  be  set  near  the  face  to  support  one  end  of 
the  machine.  To  prevent  loss  of  time,  many 
machines  are  supplied  with  a  stand,  whose 
length  is  adjustable,  as  it  is  formed  of  two 
pieces  which  can  slide  upon  each  other,  and  be 
clamped  together,  the  final  adjustment  being 
made  by  an  ordinary  lengthening  screw  at  the 
bottom. 

In  the  Elliot  machine  (Fig.  50)  the  nut  is  replaced  by  a  worm- 
i¥heel,  a,  in  the  teeth  of  which,  a  square-threaded  feed-screw,  c,  of  ^-inch 
pitch,  takes  its  bearing.  This  wheel  is  carried  in  a  ring,  having  a 
hinged  joint  at  one  side,  and  a  screw  clamp,  6,  on  the  other,  so  that 
.more  or  less  friction  can  be  set  up  between  the  screw  and  the  worm- 
wheel.  The  feed  is  thus  automatic,  and  the  extent  is  regulated  by 
the  tightness,  or  otherwise,  with  which  the  ring  is  screwed  up.  If  the 
resistance  is  excessive,  the  wheel  slips  round  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
reduces  the  full  advance  of  the  drill,  which  may  vary  from  ^  inch  per 
revolution  to  nothing. 

If  the  clamping  screw  6  is  slacked,  the  drill  can  at  once  be  with- 
drawn without  being  wound  back. 

When  boring  near  the  sides  or  roof,  the  crank  handle  cannot  be 

completely  rotated,  but  has  to  be  worked  backwards  and  forwards,  and 

ji  ratchet  employed,  thus  all  the  time  devoted  to  one-half  the  motion 


Fig.  49. 
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is  losL  To  remOTfl  this  disaJvantage  tlie  crunk-bandle  ia  not  con- 
nected directly  to  the  screw,  but  throagh  the  intervention  of  bevel 
gearing.  Born^t's*  machine  is  so  fitted,  and,  in  addition,  the  nut  in 
which  the  feed  screw  works  is  seated  in  a  Bpring  box,  so  that  with  an 
increase  in  pressure,  when  working  in  hard  strata,  the  feed  is  equal  to 
the  pitch  of  the  screw,  less  the  amount  of  compiession  of  the  springs. 
When  these  are  fully  compreaaed  the  nut  slips  out  of  its  bearings  and 
revolves  with  the  screw,  the  feed  being  then  governed  solely  by  the 
spring  pressure  until  the  resistance  decreases  aad  the  nut  i^ain 
occupies  its  seat. 

In  thick  seams  ordinary  stands  cannot  be  employed.  In  the 
anthracite  region  of  America  they  are  replaced  by  a  clamping  device, 
shown  in  Fig.  51,  attached  to  the  Howellt  drill,  one  of  the  best 
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known  in  that  coalfield.  To  fix  the  machine  a  hole,  3  or  4  inchea 
diameter,  is  first  cut  into  the  face,  and  the  clamping-bar  a,  which  is- 
supplied  with  a  number  of  spikes,  is  firmly  wed<;ed  in  it.  The  illus- 
tration to  a  great  extent  explains  this.  The  anger  bit  is  rotated  by 
bevel  wheels,  geared  down  from  I  :  3  to  6.  A  point  worthy  of  atten- 
tion is  that  two  or  three  holes  can  be  bored  from  one  position,  owing 
to  the  sector  arm  b  allowing  movement  either  to  the  right  or  left. 

The  merits  of  a  drill  depend  upon  its  weight,  the  facility  with 
which  it  may  be  set  and  used  in  different  positions,  and  the  wearing 
capacity  of  the  machine  itself.  The  rate  of  boring  depends  entirely 
on  the  form  of  the  cutting  tool  and  the  quality  of  the  steel,  because, 
unless  the  latter  is  suitable  metal,  it  is  no  use  making  it  of  a  suitable 
form,  as  that  form  is  soon  lost  by  rapid  wear,  A  great  deal  also 
depends  npon  the  men.  Unless  a  certain  amount  of  skill  is  shown  in. 
setting  the  machine,  and  properly  clamping  it  in  position,  as  much 
time  is  occupied  in  drilling  holes  in  ordinary  varieties  ot  rock  as  if 
they  were  put  in  by  hand. 

The  most  suitable  shape  of  the  points  of  the  twiat«d  augers  for 
drilling  ordinary  rock-binds  and  coal  is  shown  in  Figs.  51  and  53. 

*  S.E.t.,  xxxvii.,  117.  \  Beport  A.C.  Second  Oeo.  Suneg  Ptnn.,  173. 
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This  form  penetrates  with  greater  speed  and  less  labour  than  any 
•other  pattern,  and  is  easy  to  repair.  The  piece  cut  out  of  the  centre 
should  be  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  width  of  the  point,  and 
of  a  broad  V  shape,  in  order  to  keep  the  two  outside  ]>ortions  as 
strong  as  possible.  These  should  be  kept  as  thick  and  stiff  as  the 
section  of  the  steel  will  admit  The  cutting  point  should  be  carefully 
kept  sharp,  with  a  good  clearance  left  at  the  back.  As  a  rule,  the 
greater  the  opening  in  the  middle  the  more  rapid  is  the  penetratiou, 
especially  in  coal,  shale,  and  soft  sandstone;  but  the  size  of  the  V 
opening  is  governed  by  the  hardness  and  strength  of  the  rock  to  be 
bored.  When  great  pressure  is  necessary  the  opening  at  the  top 
of  the  V  should  be  narrow. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  in  tempering,  by  heating  i  inch  of 
the  points  to  a  blood-red,  and  then  plunging  them  into  coal-tar,  as  the 
-cutting  edge  is  made  extremely  hard,  the  points  gradually  becoming 
softer  as  the  thickness  of  steel  increases.  Drills  so  treated  can  be 
re-sharpened  once  or  twice  on  a  grindstone,  until  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  put  them  in  the  fire  again  to 
enlarge  the  points. 

To  show  the  advantage  of  using  these 
drills,  the  following  may  be  cited : — At 
a  colliery  under  the  author's  charge  a 
road  was  driven  for  6i  yards,  crossing 
the  measures  over  a  fault.  The  section 
of  the  road  was  6  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
5  feet  at  the  top,  5  feet  high,  and  it 
was  driven  at  a  down  gradient  of  2^  inches 
Figs.  52  and  53.  to  the  yard.  Time  occupied,  5  weeks ;  rate 

of  progress,  12  yards  per  week.  The  cost 
was:  —  Labour,  £47  los. ;  powder  and  fuse,  jBii  18s.  gd, ;  total, 
£59  Ss.  9d.  The  total  cost  per  yard  run  was  19*4888.,  equal  to  6 '386s. 
per  cubic  yard  ;  and  the  cost  of  explosives  per  yard  run  was  3 '9 14s. 
The  hardness  of  the  measures  varied  considerably.  A  small  portion 
could  be  worked  with  the  pick,  but  other  parts  consisted  of  a  hard, 
gritty  sandstone,  nearly  too  hard  for  the  drill.  Very  little  timbering 
was  required,  so  this  did  not  interfere  much.  Ventilating  pipes  and 
rails  had  to  be  laid.  The  road  might  be  considered  a  very  fair  sample 
of  a  cross-cut  in  the  Coal  Measures.  Similar  work  in  another  part  of 
the  pit,  without  the  aid  of  a  drill,  cost  £2  a  lineal  yard. 

TRANSMISSION  OF  FOWEB. — In  considering  the  question 
of  transmitting  power  to  the  machines  used  in  breaking  ground,  choice 
is  limited  to  compressed  air  and  electricity  ;  the  other  means  of  steam, 
water,  and  wire  ropes  are  inapplicable  in  the  minority  of  cases.  Steam 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  out  of  place  in  a  mine,  although,  under  certain 
•exceptional  conditions,  it  is  employed,  and  gives  good  results  ;  but  its 
use  in  confined  spaces,  where  either  coal-cutting  is  in  progress  or  rock- 
drills  are  being  worked,  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Compressed  Air. — Air  may  be  considered  a  perfect  gas,  and 
obeys  the  laws  relating  to  such  a  body.     These  are : — 

(i)  That  if  the  temperature  be  kept  constant,  the  volume  varies 
inversely  as  the  pressure ;  if,  for  example,  the  pressure  is 
doubled,  the  volume  will  be  reduced  to  one-half. 
(2)  If  the  volume  be  kept  constant^  pressure  varies  directly  as  the 
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temperature  reckoned  from  the  absolute  zero  (  -  273*  C  — 
-  459*  F.).     Thus  double  temperature  gives  double  pressure. 

(3)  If  the  pressure  remains  constant,  the  volume  varies  directly  as 
the  temperature  reckoned  from  the  absolute  zero.     Thus  if 
•    the  temperature  is  doubled  the  volume  is  doubled. 

If  the  above  laws  are  clearly  understood,  it  will  be  at  once  seen 
that  great  losses  must  occur  in  compressing  air.  When  the  volume 
in  the  cylinder  is  reduced  by  the  pistou,  a  considerable  rise  in  tem 
perature  takes  place,  which  can  only  be  produced  by  an  expenditure 
of  power,  heat  being  simply  work  in  another  fornt  If  the  compressed 
air  were  used  immediately  at  the  point  where  it  was  generated,  no 
loss  would  take  place.  This,  however,  is  never  done;  the  heat  pro- 
-duced  by  compression  is  lost  in  the  transmission  pipes,  and  all  the 
power  which  produced  it  is  lost  also. 

The  increase  of  temperature  during  compression  expands  the  air 
in  the  cylinder  and  increases  its  pressure,  so  that  the  piston  is  met 
both  by  the  natural  resistance  of  the  air  to  compression,  and  by  the 
increased  resistance  due  to  expansion  by  beat.  Another  loss  through 
this  heating  is  that,  at  the  moment  of  discharge  the  air  bears  the 
pressure  it  should  do,  but  as  it  cools  the  pressure  falls.  It  has  been 
noted  that,  in  an  ordinary  compressor,  the  air  was  compressed  to  four 
atmospheres  after  the  piston  had  travelled  three-fifths  instead  of 
three-fourths  of  its  stroke  (see  first  law  above),  the  compressed  air 
occupying  two-fifths  instead  of  one-fourth  of  the  space  in  the  cylinder. 

A  third  loss  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  become 
heated,  and  the  air  on  entry  is  expanded,  so  that  when  the  piston 
-commences  its  stroke,  a  smaller  mass  or  weight  of  air  is  in  the 
cylinder,  but  the  increase  of  pressure  due  to  the  temperature  makes 
the  pressure  normal. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows  that,  to  secure  good  results, 
there  should  be  (i)  thorough  cooling  during  compression,  (2)  the  air 
on  introduction  should  have  as  low  an  initial  temperature  as  possible, 
and  (3)  the  air  should  be  raised  to  as  small  a  pressure  as  is  practicable 
in  any  single  cylinder. 

The  losses,  however,  do  not,  unfortunately,  end  at  the  compression 
cylinder.  The  loss  of  head  in  the  pipes  is  considerable  unless  the 
pressure  is  high,  and  consequently  the  user  is  apparently  between 
two  stools.  The  adoption  of  compound  compressors,  where  the  air 
is  first  raised  to  a  pressure  of  about  25  to  30  lbs.  in  one  cylinder,  and 
then  passed  through  a  cooling  receiver  to  a  second  cylinder  for  final 
compression  to  from  85  to  90  lbs.  per  square  inch,  reconciles  the 
advantages  of  low  compression  as  regards  the  original  yield,  and  of 
high  compression  as  regards  the  loss  of  head. 

The  advantages  of  successive  compressions  are  not  fully  realised 
unless  the  action  is  repeated  in  an  inverse  direction  at  the  motor — 
that  is  to  say,  the  air  must  first  be  expanded  in  one  cylinder,  then 
passed  through  a  toarmed  receiver  in  order  to  bring  back  the  ex- 
panded air  to  its  initial  temperature,  and  finally  expanded  down  10 
atmospheric  pressure  in  a-  second  cylinder.  The  difficulties  of  using 
compound  motors  with  intermediate  warming  receivers  are  insur- 
mountable in  many  of  the  operations  in  which  compressed  air  is 
used  in  mines,  but  the  difficulties  can  be  overcome  if,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  compound  each  motor  separately,  they  are  00m- 
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pounded  mutually.  This  arrangement  has  been  carried  out  since 
1888  at  Newbattle  Collieries  in  the  following  manner^  : — The  motors- 
are  not  compound,  but  the  air  is  conveyed  from  one  engine  to  another 
engine,  the  first  being  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  the  second  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder,  and  so  on.  The  motors  are  coupled  up  in  series^ 
and  do  not  necessarily  perform  any  work  in  connection  with  one 
another.  Thus  the  first  installation  comprised  three  pumps,  the- 
second  one  being  70  yards  from  the  first,  and  the  third  one  about 
100  yards  from  the  second.  The  exhaust  air  was  carried  in  6-inch 
diameter  pipes  from  one  motor  to  the  other,  and  during  its  passage 
abstracted  sufficient  heat  from  the  hot  air  of  the  mine  to  come  back 
to  atmospheric  temperature  before  it  reached  either  the  second  or 
third  pump.  A  by-pass  valve  was  so  arranged  that  air  may  be 
passed  directly  by  the  first  or  second  pumps  without  working  them. 
In  the  case  of  hauling  engines,  where  their  stoppage  might  involve 
the  stx)ppage  of  the  plant  behind  them,  relief  valves  are  fixed  to  life 
at  a  slight  increase  in  the  pressure,  and  the  air  then  expands  down 
to  the  next  stage. 

Air  Compressors. — Two  systems  are  in  use  by  which  the  heat 
produced  during  compression  is  absorbed.  In  one,  water  is  not 
admitted  into  the  cylinder,  while  it  is  in  the  other.  The  former 
are  called  "  dry  "  and  the  latter  "  wet "  compressors. 

In  dry  compressors,  air  is  cooled  during  compression  by  the  use 
of  a  water-jacket  on  the  compression  cylinder,  but  at  the  best  the 
action  of  this  is  very  imperfect,  as  the  area  of  surface  exposed  to  the 
cooling  action  is  small,  compared  with  the  volume  of  air  compressed,. 
80  that  only  a  small  poi*tion  of  the  confined  air  can  come  into  contact 
with  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder.  In  addition,  air  parts  v/ith 
its  heat  to  a  metal  cylinder  very  slowly,  and,  with  a  compressor 
working  at  moderate  speed,  there  is  not  time  between  the  inlet 
and  discharge  to  effect  sufficient  reduction  in  the  temperature. 

Wet  compressors  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes — (a)  those 
where  the  air  is  compressed  by  a  piston  of  water,  (6)  where  a  fine 
spray  of  water  is  injected  into  the  cylinder  during  compression. 

The  former  type,  the  design  of  which  is  due  to  Sommeiller,  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  54.  It  consists  of  a  piston,  a,  moving  horizontally 
in  a  cast-iron  cylinder  kept  full  of  water.  From  the  extremities  of 
this  cylinder  spring  two  vertical  cylinders,  5  6,  closed  at  their  upper 
ends  by  covers  bolted  on.  The  in-take  air  is  admitted  through 
rectangular  openings,  cc,  in  the  sides  of  the  vertical  cylinders,  the 
suction-valve  being  of  leather,  while  discharge  takes  place  through 
a  conical  brass  valve,  d^  situated  in  the  top.  The  reciprocating  move- 
ment of  the  piston  causes  the  water  to  rise  on  one  side  and  fall  on 
the  other.  A  partial  vacuum  is  formed  above  the  falling  water,  which 
causes  the  admission  valve  to  open  and  the  unoccupied  spaces  to  be 
filled  with  air ;  while  on  the  return  stroke  the  water  is  driven  back, 
and  the  air  with  it,  until  compression  in  the  cylinder  is  equal  to  the 
pressure  in  the  receiver,  and  then  the  delivery  valve  opens. 

These  compressors  have  been  largely  employed  on  the  Continent, 
the  idea  being  that,  if  the  air  during  compression  was  in  contact  with 
water,  all  heat  would  be  absorbed.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
The  air  is  only  exposed  to  water  on  one  side ;  a  thin  film  of  this  soon 

*So,  Wales  Irut,,  xvii.,  226. 
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gets  hot,  Mid,  water  being  a  bad  condnotor  of  heit,  little  oooling 
dnring  compreasion  takes  place.  Ab,  however,  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  is  carried  over  into  the  deliTery  pipes  at  each  stroke,  the  air  is 
cooled  before  it  gets  to  the  receiver ;  but  to  be  of  any  economical 
good,  cooling  should  take  plnce  dnring  compression.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  fonnd  that,  to  get  gCM>d  results,  spraj  injection  has  to  be  intro- 
daced  near  to  the  outlet  valve. 

Compressors  of  this  class  resemble  pumps,  and  muBt  work  at  slow 
velocit'ea.  As  a  large  body  of  water  has  to  be  set  in  motion  and 
stopped  at  each  stroke,  considerable  friction  is  caused,  and  the  machine 
subjected  to  severe  shocks.  It  must,  therefore,  be  made  very  strong, 
and  to  produce  the  same  quantity  of  air  as  a  high-speed  compressor 
must  be  considerably  lai^er,  and  take  more  power  to  drive. 

The  actual  position  of  affairs  seems,  therefore,  to  be  that,  by  the 
assistauoe  of  a  water  piston  and  spray  injection,  a  certain  economy  in 
compression  is  gained,  while  this  advantage  is  neutralised  by  the 
extra  power  required  to  drive  the  machine.  In  addition,  there  is  the 
difference  between  first  cost  and  cost  of  maintenance  in  the  two 
systems.  It  is  impossible  either  to  purchase  large  engines,  or  to  keep 
them  working,  at  the  same  cost  as  smaller  ones. 


Fig.  54- 

The  second  division  of  wet  compressors  is  that  in  which  water  is 
injected  directly  into  the  cylinder.  This  answers  well  in  keeping  down 
the  temperature,  provided  that  the  wafer  is  in  the  form  of  fine  spray, 
that  it  meets  the  piston  during  compreasion,  and  that  it  is  in  thorough 
contact  with  the  air.  A  further  economy  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  power  required  to  compress  moist  air  is  less  than  that  required 
for  dry  air.  The  inject«l  water  also  fills  cleamnce  spaces,  and 
prevents  loss  from  this  cause.  The  absence  of  these  in  a  compressor 
cylinder  is  a  point  of  high  importance.  So  spaces  should  exist 
between  the  piston  and  the  cylinder  cover  at  the  termination  of  the 
stroke,  because  such  spaces  are  filled  with  air  at  high  pressure,  and, 
on  the  retreat  of  the  piston,  this  air  expands  and  filU  the  cylinder, 
no  free  air  entering  until  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere. 

To  avoid  clearance  losses  the  pistons  are  often  arranged  to  run 
dangerously  close  to  the  cylinder  cover.     Mr.  Sturgeon  has  adopted  a 
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Fig.  58,  •  ia  the  inlet  valve  attached  to  the  ittufling-boz  of  the  piston- 
rod.  By  meana  of  the  nuta  a  a  sufficient  grip  can  be  obtained  to 
eiuare  the  valve  opening  on  the  forward  and  backward  strokes  of  the 
piston.  The  stops  b  b,  screwed  to  tlie 
valve,  limit  its  travel  in  one  direction, 
while  its  flange  portion  performs  tb» 
same  office  in  the  other.  The  piston 
ia  recessed  to  fit  over  the  valve  at  the 
termination  of  each  stroke,  and  reduce 
clearance  to  a  minimnni.  The  outlet 
valves  o  o  are  usually  eight  in  iii.mber, 
and  can  be  taken  ont  separately  for 
repairs,  or  removed  by  unscrewing. 
A  spiral  spring,  c,  in  each  one  aerves 
to  bring  it  back  ^arply  on  to  ita  aest. 
The  arrowa  ahow  the  direction  of  the 
«r  both  from  the  inlet  and  delivery- 
valves. 

IngersoU- Sergeant     VaXve.  •—This 
consists  of  two  annular  valves  (a,  Fig. 
Fig.  58.  59)    placed    in   a  hollow  piston    of  a. 

double-acting  air  cylinder,  free  air 
being  arimitted  through  a  hollow  tail-rod  attached  to  the  piston. 
The  valves  do  not  require  the  aid  of  springs  or  other  connec- 
tions, but  are  opened  and  closed  at  the  proper  moment  by  their 
own   inertia,     ^e  arrows  show  the  direction  of  the  intake  and 


Fig.  59. 

delivery  ;  the  outlet  valves  are  shown  at  6.  To  reduce  clearance  amalV 
recesses,  e,  are  turned  in  the  cylinder  covers,  into  which  thu  inlet 
valve  fits  at  the  termination  of  the  stroke.  As  there  are  no  inlet 
valves  in  the  cylinder  covers  water-jackets,  d  d,  are  provided  at  each 
end,  as  well  as  around  the  sides  e  f.  The  air  passes  into  the  receiver 
through  /  A  perspective  view  of  the  valve  is  shown  in  Fig.  60. 
Additional  advantagea  are  derived  from  the  abaence  of  valves  in  the 
cylinder  covers,  and  the  admisaion  of  air  through  the  hollow  piston- 
*  Con^prtiaed  Air  Produclion  tWm.  L.  Ssiuidera,  New  York,  1891),  30. 
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rod.  Not  only  can  the  cylinder  be  water-jacketed  all  round,  bat  what 
is  of  far  more  importance,  air  can  be  drawn  from  outside  the  engine- 
room  through  the  piston-rod,  resulting  in  a  considerable  higher  com- 
pression efficiency,  as  on  a  cold  winter's  morning  the  difference  in 
temperature  between  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  engine-room  may 
mmonnt  to  70*  F. 

Riedler  Valve. — Both  the  inlet  and  outlet  valves  of  the  Riedler 
compressors  are  closed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pump  valves  of  this 
design  (for  description  see  chapter  on  Pumping).  The  valves  are 
perfectly  free  to  open,  but  are  closed  at  the  proper  moment  by  a  cam 
controlled  from  the  wrist-plate  driving  the  steam  admission  valves,  at 
a  time  when  the  wrist- plate  is  moving  at  its  highest  velocity,  while 
the  air  piston  is  nearly  at  a  state  of  rest.  As  each  inlet  valve  is  closed 
a&  the  same  time  as  the  opposite  outlet  valve,  and  as  the  theoretical 
velocity  of  the  piston  movement  at  the  time  of  closure  is  zero,  there 
should  be  no  wear  nor  shock  on  the  valve  face  and  seats.  As  no 
springs  nor  loose  pieces  are  employed  in  the  gear,  the  speed  of  opera- 
tion is  dependent  only  on  the  practical  speed  at  which  the  steam 
•engine  may  be  worked. 

}Ve8t  and  Jenkin's  Valw,* — The  inlet  valve  is  of  the  mushroom 
type,  provided  with  two  springs  on  the  valve  stem.  The  lower  one 
tends  to  open  the  valve,  while  the  upper  one,  which  is  much  stronger, 
tends,  when  free,  to  keep  it  on  its  seat.  By  an  arrangement  of  levers 
and  cams  similar  to  Fig.  62  the  latter  spring  is  compressed,  or  let  go, 
at  the  desired  moment.  When  the  piston  is  nearly  at  the  end  of  the 
compression  stroke,  the  cam  compresses  the  stronger  upper  spring  and 
relieves  the  valve  of  the  downward  pressure.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
pressure  of  air  in  the  cylinder,  the  weaker  opening  spring  below  would 
then  immediately  open  the  inlet  valve,  but  this  cannot  happen  until 
all  the  compressed  air  in  the  cylinder  has  been  exhausted  through  the 
delivery  valve  and  the  piston  commences  to  make  its  suction  stroke. 

The  outlet  valves  are  also  controlled  by  a  cam,  but  are  arranged 
with  springs,  and  are  free  to  open  of  their  own  accord  in  case  the 
pressure  in  the  receiver  falls  below  the  normal. 

This  is  a  point  of  great  importance  in  all  mechanically-actuated 
valves,  because,  unless  some  such  device  is  in  operation  when  the  air 
is  being  used  from  the  receiver  faster  than  the  compressors  can  supply 
it  at  standard  pressure,  the  compressor  presses  air  up  to  the  maximum, 
and  then  delivers  it  into  the  mains  where  it  expands  down  to  the 
pressure  existing  there. 

HeanB  to  prevent  ** Dancing''  of  Valves. — In  the  ordinary 
form  of  valves  to  which  a  spring  is  connected  vibratory  motion  is  set 
up,  because  the  air  tries  to  pull  the  valve  open  and  the  spring  to  shut 
it,  and  first  one  and  then  the  other  prevails. 

The  dancing  of  the  valve  in  Walker's  air  compressor  is  reduced  by 
causing  a  certain  amount  of  friction  to  be  set  up  between  the  spindle 
(c,  Fig.  56)  and  one  or  more  of  its  bearings.  To  accomplish  this, 
where  the  spindle  passes  through  the  cross-bar  (p.  Fig.  56),  the  bearing 
is  split  longitudinally,  so  that  the  bore  of  the  bush  can  be  slightly 
contracted  by  means  of  a  screwed  spindle  (a.  Fig.  61),  having  a  hand- 
wheel,  6,  and  lock-nut,  c,  connected  to  the  top  half  of  the  step.  To 
provide  a  greater  frictional  surface,  the  spindle  is  made  of  larger  dia- 

•  Fed,  Inst,,  vii.,  239. 
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meter  where  it  passes  through  the  bearing,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
carbonite  washer,  which  acts  as  a  lubricant  and  prevents  heating. 
Only  a  small  amount  of  friction  is  applied,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  free  working  of  the  valve  to  any  appreciable  extent.  This  device 
gets  over  the  difficulty  of  "  dancing  "  at  ordinary  speeds,  but  increases 
the  power  required  to  open  the  valve. 


Fig.  60. 


Fig.  61. 


A  very  simple  but  effective  device  is  in  use  at  Lens  Colliery 
(France).  The  inlet  valves  are  of  the  ordinary  poppet  type,  closing 
being  effected  by  a  spring  (a,  Fig.  62) ;  when  opened,  however,  the 
pull  of  this  spring  is  taken  off  in  the  following  manner  : — Each  end  of 
the  cylinder  is  provided  with  two  inlet  valves,  the  spindles  of  which, 
6,  pass  outside  the  cylinder  cover.  Opposite  these  valves  is  placed  a 
small  shaft,  c,  which  performs  one  revolution  to  each  revolution  of  the 
engine,  and  on  this  shaft,  opposite  each  valve,  is  keyed  a  cam,  d.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  stroke  the  face  of  each  cam  engages  with 
the  spindle  of  the  inlet  valve,  pushes  it  wide  open,  and  keeps  it  there. 
The  small  revolving  shaft  turns  this  cam,  and  its  shape  is  so  arranged 
that  when  the  piston  starts  to  make  its  return  stroke  the  cam  is  paai 
the  spindle,  and  the  spring  brings  the  valve  back  into  its  seat. 


^8- 
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Fig.  62. 

Governors. — As  the  ordinary  speed  governor  attached  to  the 
steam  cylinder  only  acts  when  the  limit  of  safe  working  is  reached,  it 
is  usual  to  fit  air  compressors  with  an  additional  appliance,  which 
controls  the  speed  in  exact  accordance  with  the  amount  of  air  required. 
In  one  well-known  machine  this  is  done  by  adding  to  the  ordinary 
governor  a  floating  lever,  having  one  end  attached   to   the  cut-off 
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mechanism,  and  the  other  to  a  plunger  working  in  an  oil  ojlinder. 
The  position  of  the  plunger  is  controlled  by  the  air  pressure  working 
against  a  spring.  Should  the  air  pressure  exceed  the  normal  limit, 
the  plunger  moves  upwards  against  the  spring  and  alters  the  cut-off 
in  the  steam  cylinder  to  an  earlier  point,  while,  should  the  air  pressure 
fall  below  the  normal,  the  spring  lowers  the  plunger  and  increases  the 
speed  of  the  engine. 

Sxplosions  in  Air  Compressors. — Several  instances  are  on 
record  of  explosions  in  the  cylinders  of  air  compressors  with  slide 
valves ;  these  are  due  to  the  vaporisation  of  the  oil  introduced  for 
lubrication.  Pressures  of  lo  atmospheres,  or  147  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
are  now  attained,  and  at  this  pressure  the  temperature  in  the  air 
cylinder  would  reach  276*  C,  or  529"*  F. ;  it  is  possible  that  igoition 
of  oil  may  take  place  at  a  lower  temperature.  The  formation  of  gases 
from  the  oils  used  for  lubrication  is  sure  to  occur  in  some  measure 
when  the  pressure  exceeds  60  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  it  is  advis- 
able, in  order  to  prevent  explosions,  that  the  following  precautionary 
measures  should  be  taken  : — * 

Pockets  or  blind  end  in  pipes  leading  the  air  must  be  avoided. 
When  compression  to  more  than  55  to  60  lbs.  per  square  inch  is 
desired,    compound    compressors    with    intermediate    cooling 
should  be  chosen. 
If  slide  valve  compressors  are  preferred,  those  with  long  curved 
passages  should  be  avoided  in  favour  of  others  having  separate 
valves  at  both  ends  of  the  cylinder;  and  only  sufficient  oil 
should  be  introduced  into  the  cylinder  to  lubricate  the  piston, 
the  valves  being  lubricated  separately. 
Careful  internal  cleaning  each  week  end  is  strongly  recommended. 
Surface  cooling  of  the  compressor  should  be  as  complete  as  possible, 

but  it  is  injudicious  to  cool  down  the  valve  chest  too  much. 
Conduits. — Air  is  conveyed  from  the  producing  machine  to  the 
motors  through  pipes,  and  a  loss  of  work  takes  place  from  friction, 
governed  by  the  following  laws : — (i)  Resistance  varies  directly  as  the 
length  of  the  pipe,  (2)  inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  and  (3) 
directly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  The  loss  from  the  first  law 
cannot  be  done  away  with,  as  it  is  impossible  to  alter  the  distance 
between  the  compressor  and  the  motor.  By  using  pipes  of  large 
diameter,  the  loss  from  the  two  latter  laws  can  be  kept  within  narrow 
limits,  but  the  expense  of  doing  so  is  considerable.  The  experiments 
at  Paris  t  show  that  when  the  velocity  in  the  pipes  exceeds  50  feet  a 
second,  the  loss  in  pressure  becomes  serious  even  in  the  distance  of 
I  mile.  The  loss,  however,  for  2  miles  is  not  double  that  of  i 
mile.  The  size  of  the  mains  can  best  be  reduced  by  adopting  high 
initial  air  pressures.  Friction  in  mains  may  be  reduced  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  employing  glass-lined  pipes,  an  invention  lately 
introduced. 

Receivers. — From  the  compressors  the  air  is  discharged  into  a 
receiver,  fitted  with  a  safety-valve  and  pressure  gauge  placed  near  by, 
which  not  only  serves  the  purpose  of  a  reservoir,  but  corrects  the 
irregular  delivery  from  the  compression  cylinders.  Receivers  also  rid 
the  air  of  moisture,  and  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  air  passes  in 
and  out  on  the  same  side.  Drain-cocks  are  provided  at  the  bottom  to 
•  OiUckau/,  1897,  xxxiii.,  789.  t  Inst,  C.K,  cv.,  192, 
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get  rid  of  the  water.  If  the  motors  are  any  considerable  distance 
away,  small  subsidiary  receivers  should  be  placed  near  to  them  in  the 
workings. 

Motors. — In  these  the  greatest  loss  takes  place  through  leakage 
past  the  piston ;  with  an  ordinary  engine  the  condensed  moisture  on 
the  sides  of  the  cylinders  act  like  packing,  and  helps  to  keep  the 
piston  tight ;  but  compressed  air  is  dry  and  hot,  and  leakage  becomes 
serious.  The  most  economical  results  are  obtained  by  heating  the  air 
before  it  passes  into  the  motor,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
not  only  heating  the  air,  but  helps  to  pack  the  piston.  It,  however, 
introduces  this  disadvantage  that  the  exhaust  ports  are  likely  to  choke 
up  with  ice  through  the  moisture  freezing ;  but  this  can  be  prevented, 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  having  large  ports,  and  by  allowing  the  exhaust 
to  take  place  directly  into  the  atmosphere,  and  not  through  pipes. 

In  order  to  prevent  freezing  at  the  exhaust  ports,  Mr.  T.  Warsop* 
uses  an  arrangement  consisting  of  a  barrel  with  the  upper  end  open, 
which  is  kept  filled  a  little  above  half  way  with  water.  The  exhaust 
pipe  from  the  air  motor  is  filled  at  the  end  with  a  spherical  nose 
perforated  with  holes  to  break  up  the  volume  of  air  as  it  issues  from 
the  pipe,  and  is  carried  down  into  the  water  for  a  distance  of  about 
12  inche&  A  cone-shaped  shield  of  sheet  iron  is  attached  to  the 
exhaust  pipe  immediately  above  the  surface  of  the  water  to  prevent 
the  water  being  thrown  out  of  the  tub  by  the  rush  of  air. 

Effioiency. — Statements  are  often  made  of  the  low  efficiency  of 
the  transmission  of  power  by  compressed  air,  and  figures  quoted 
confirming  them.  There  are  cases  on  record  where  only  about  lo 
per  cent,  of  the  power  given  out  by  the  steam  engine  is  turned 
into  work  by  the  motor,  but  it  is  unfair  to  cite  such  cases  as  instances 
of  the  best  practice  and  compare  them  with  a  modern  electric  power 
plant.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  an  efficiency  of  73 
per  cent,  is  barely  possible,  while  under  the  conditions  existing  in 
mines  a  total  efficiency  of  50  per  cent,  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  for. 
The  efficiency  of  a  good  compressor  may  be  put  at  65  per  cent.,  with 
a  further  loss  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  conduits,  while  the  motor  itself 
will  only  give  out  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  work  put  into  it.  The 
actual  condition  of  affairs  has  been  summed  up  as  follows  t : — 

(i)  Compressed  air  regarded  as  an  agent  for  the  transmission  of 
power  is  just  what  it  is  made,  its  value  being  proportionate 
to  that  of  the  mechanical  and  calorific  conditions  which 
exist  at  its  production  and  utilisation. 

(2)  With  the  use  of  high  adiabatic  compressions  which  make  the 

use  of  effective  expansion  impossible,  miserably  small  yields 
only  are  obtained. 

(3)  With  low  pressures   the  latter  defect  disappears,   but   the 

dimensions  of  the  pipes  and  apparatus  are  prohibitively  large. 

(4)  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  adoption  of  stage  compression,  and 

especially  with  a  mutual  compounding  between  motors, 
placed  far  enough  apart  for  the  air,  partially  expanded  in 
passing  between  them,  to  acquire  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  yields  of  50  per  cent,  may  be  easily 
obtained,  and  that  with  pipes  and  cylinders  of  moderate  size. 

*  CoU,  Otiard.,  Ixiv.,  iao6. 
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(5)  Tbe  available  energy  transmitted  by  compressed  air  may  be 
expanded  by  heat  proportionately  to  the  binomial  of  expan- 
sion itself.      While  other  agents   of  power  transmission, 
electricity  for  instance,  correspond  with  a  strictly  defined 
disposability  of  energy,  compressed  air,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  work  which  it  is  capable  of  giving  out  adiabatioally 
at  the  surrounding  temperature,  carries  with  it  the  ability  to 
transform    into    power    any  artificial   heat  which   may  be 
imparted  to  it ;  and  this  transformation  is  effected  with  so 
high  a  thermal  yield  that  the  supplementary  work  realised 
practically  costs  nothing. 
Thia  special  faculty,  added  to  the  absolute  elasticity  of  speed,  both 
as  regards  compressors  and  motors,  and  also  the  possibilities  of  regu- 
lation or  storage,  are  features  of  great  importance,  which  may  often 
justify  preference  being  given  to  compressed  air  over  other  agents 
for  transmitting  power. 

ELECTRICITY. — It  would  be  quite  foreign,  in  such  a  work  as 
this,  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  description  of  what  electricity  is, 
bow  it  is  produced,  and  the  different  systems  and  methods  of  using 
it ;  but  as  the  mining  engineer  of  the  future  will  require  to  know  a 
considerable  amoupt  about  it,  some  brief  description  here  will  not  be 
out  of  place.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  a  magnet — ^its  power  of 
attracting  bodies — and  knows  that  each  end  is  <»dled  a  pole.  This 
magnetic  influence  is  exerted  in  certain  lines,  radiating  from  the 
poles,  which  were  called  '*  lines  of  force  **  by  Faraday,  who  discovered 
that  if  a  closed  loop  of  wire  were  passed  through  them,  a  current  of 
electricity  was  set  up  in  the  wire.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  dynamo, 
which  consists  of  a  number  of  coils  of  wire  revolving  rapidly  in  a 
magnetic  field.  The  electro-motive  force  depends  on  the  rapidity  of 
revolution,  strength  of  magnet^  and  the  angle  at  which  the  coils  of 
wire  pass  through  the  magnetic  field,  which  should  be  as  near  a  right 
angle  as  possible.  The  current,  however,  set  up  by  such  action  does 
not  flow  in  one  direction,  but  consists  of  a  series  of  reversals  in 
opposite  directions. 

At  this  point  is  reached  the  division  line  separating  the  two 
systems  of  electricity.  In  one,  the  current  is  transmitted  through 
conductors,  and  used  as  it  is  generated  in  the  machine,  that  is  to  say, 
in  a  series  of  starts  and  stops  or  complete  reversals,  such  being  called 
the  alternating  current;  in  the  other,  by  introducing  into  the  dynamo 
a  device  called  the  commutator,  the  current  produced  in  the  armature 
is,  so  to  say,  straightened  out,  flows  in  one  direction,  and  there  is 
then  obtained  what  is  called  the  continuous  current. 

Continuons  Current. — Continuous  current  dynamos,  or  motors, 
as  these  machines  will  act  as  either,  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
differing  in  the  manner  in  which  the  field  magnets  are  excited.  In 
series- wound  machines  (Fig.  63  the  whole  of  the  current  generated  by 
the  armature  passes  through  the  magnet  winding  on  its  way  to  the  outer 
circuit.  In  shunt  winding  (Fig.  64)  there  are  two  paths  for  the 
current)  one  direct  to  the  outer  circuit  and  the  other  to  the  magnets; 
the  latter  circuit  is  formed  of  many  coils  of  fine  wire,  is  of  high 
resistance,  and  only  a  small  part  of  the  current  is  sent  round  it.  The 
compound  wound  machine  (Fig.  65)  is  a  combination  of  the  two,  but 
comparatively  few  turns  of  series  winding  are  employed. 
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Series -wound  dynamos  require  the  load  to  be  constant  or  have  to 
be  varied  in  speed  with  every  change  of  load,  and  are  seldom  employed 
in  mining  work.  When  a  series-wound  motor  is  stationary  and  the 
current  is  switched  on,  there  is  no  back  pressure,  and  the  field 
becomes  strongly  magnetised,  with  the  result  that  the  tendency  of  the 
armature  to  turn  is  at  its  maximum.  These  machines  possess  great 
starting  power,  and  are  particularly  suitable  for  pumping  or  hauling 
work,  but  under  a  light  load  attain  a  dangerously  high  speed. 

Shunt-wound  dynamos  give  a  fairly  constant  voltage  at  a  constant 
speed  when  supplying  a  varying  load.     Such  machines  can  easily  be. 
connected  in  parallel — that  is,  any  number  can  be  connected  together 
to  provide  current  for  a  general  supply  of  electricity  just  as  a  number 
of  boilers  feed  a  common  steam  main. 


Fig.  63.  Fig  64. 


Fig.  65. 


Shunt- wound  motors  have  not  such  great  starting  power  as  series - 
wound  machines,  but  run  more  uniformly  in  speed  under  a  varying 
load,  and  are  well  suited  for  fan-driving. 

Compound-wound  dynamos  combine  the  advantages  of  both  series 
and  shunt  winding,  and  are  the  most  suitable  for  colliery  purpose 
where  more  than  one  motor  is  to  be  used.  They  run  at  a  constant 
speed,  and  give  a  constant  voltage  irrespective  of  variations  in  the 
load,  but  are  not  so  easily  run  in  parallel  as  the  shunt-wound 
machines.  The  com  pound- wound  motor  is  superior  to  the  shunt- 
wound  motor  in  starting  power,  but  inferior  to  the  series  machine 
in  this  respect,  and  will  run  at  almost  constant  speed  under  all 
loads.  It  is  not  much  used,  one  drawback  being  its  liability  to 
reverse  when  started  against  a  heavy  load. 

Mr.  Alexander  Siemens  has  directed  attention  to  a  point  of 
considerable  importance.'*'  One  of  the  characteristics  of  an  electric 
motor  is  that  the  current  passing  through  it  depends  on  the  work 
which  it  is  called  upon  to  do.  The  consequence  is  that,  if  the  motor 
be  only  just  powerful  enough  for  its  regular  work,  any  accidental 
increase  in  its  load  will  cause  a  current  to  pass  which  may  seriously 
damage  the  motor.  This,  in  fact,  is  almost  the  only  quality  in  which 
an  electric  motor  compares  unfavourably  with  other  mechanical 
motors.  If  these  are  overloaded  they  run  more  slowly  or  stop,  but 
an  electric  motor  is  liable  to  destruction.  Fortunately  another 
quality  of  electric  motors  counteracts  this  disadvantage,  and  that  i» 
their  comparative  great  efficiency  at  a  diminished  load.  It  is,  there- 
fore, advisable   for   economic   advantages   to   employ   comparatively 

*  Ftd.  In8t.f  viii.,  248. 
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large  motors,  although  the  first  cost  of  an  installation  is  thereby 
increased,  but  the  absence  of  repairs  will  very  soon  repay  the  extra 
outlay.  Modern  motors  will,  however,  easily  carry  a  temporary 
overload  of  25  per  cent.,  and  a  momentary  overload  of  50  to  100  per 
cent. 

Alternating  Current. — The  continuous  current  system  is  the  one 
generally  applied  in  Great  Britain  for  the  transmission  of  power,  because 
up  to  the  present,  with  probably  one  exception,  an  efficient  alter- 
nating single  current  motor  has  not  been  discovered.  Once  started, 
they  work  very  well,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  to  get  them  to  move 
against  a  load.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  will  be  overcome, 
and  then  a  very  fine  field  will  be  open  for  such  system,  especially  in 
mines,  as  an  alternating  motor  is  more  compact  than  a  direct-current 
one,  possesses  no  commutator,  or  brushes,  sparking  only  results  by 
severing  action,  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  winding  and  general 
construction  makes  it  very  unlikely  to  get  out  of  repair. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  alternating  system  is  the  ease  with 
which  currents  of  high  tension  can  be  converted  into  currents  oi 
lower  tension,  but  of  a  larger  quantity.  This  is  a  point  of  consider- 
able importance,  because  in  mines  it  is  often  necessary,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  fullest  benefits  from  any  system  of  transmitting  power, 
that  small  machines  can  be  worked  at  isolated  points  where  required. 
Now,  small  motors  developing  a  few  horse-power  are  exceedingly 
difficult  and  costly  to  make  to  work  with  currents  of  high  electro- 
motive force.  As  pointed  out  further  on,  for  any  extended  applica- 
tion of  power,  the  cost  of  conductors  can  only  be  cut  down  by 
transmitting  the  current  at  high  potential  in  the  mains.  To  trans- 
form this  into  a  lower  pressure  is  wasteful  with  the  continuous 
carrenti  and  expensive  machines  have  to  be  employed  to  do  it. 
With  the  alternating  system,  however,  the  problem  is  a  simple  one. 
It  is  well  known  that  if  two  wires  be  placed  side  by  side,  not  in 
mechanical  contact,  and  a  current  passed  through  one  wire,  a  current 
is  developed  in  the  second  wire  at  the  moment  of  starting  or  stopping 
the  current  in  the  primary  wire.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary,  if 
a  permanent  flow  is  to  be  produced  in  the  second  wire,  that  the 
current  in  the  primary  wire  must  consist  of  a  series  of  starts  and 
stops,  which  is  actually  what  takes  place  in  the  alternating  current 
system.  If  the  two  coils  of  wire  are  of  the  same  length,  the 
current  in  Na  2  will  be  the  same  as  in  No.  i,  but  if  the  relative 
length  of  the  wires  in  the  two  coils  is  varied,  and  the  secondary  coil 
consists,  comparatively  speaking,  of  a  few  coils  of  a  larger  diameter 
wire,  while  the  primary  coil  is  a  large  number  of  coils  of  a  smaller 
diameter  wire,  the  current  generated  in  the  former  will  be  feebler  in 
its  voltage,  but  larger  in  its  quantity,  the  variation  being  in  the  ratio 
of  the  number  of  the  coils  of  the  primary  and  secondary  windings. 
There  is,  however,  a  loss  of  at  least  from  3  to  6  per  cent,  in  trans- 
forming down  moderate  quantities  of  power,  and  this,  with  the  cost  of 
the  transformers  themselves,  may,  for  short  distance  transmission, 
make  the  cost  of  an  alternating  current  plant  larger  than  that  of  a 
continuous  current  plant,  although  the  cost  of  the  cables  is  less. 

Multiphase  Current. — This  type  of  machinery  has  already  been 
introduced  into  the  collieries  of  Great  Britain,  and  as  it  is  apparently 
suitable  for  mining  work,  a  brief  description  may  be  of  interest.     So 
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far  as  the  author  is  aware,  the  first  practical  installation  using  this 
type  of  machinery  was  put  down  for  experimental  purposes  at  the 
Frankfort  Exhibition  in  1891,  when  300  H.P.  was  transmitted  a 
distance  of  100  miles.  Since  that  date  a  very  large  amount  of 
machinery  of  this  type,  aggregating  himdreds  of  thousands  of  horse- 
power, has  been  installed  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  notably  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  and  in  America.  Multiphase  machinery  is 
consequently  no  new  untried  type  of  apparatus,  but  has  long  since 
passed  from  the  experimental  to  the  practical  stage. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  until  comparatively  recently  no  multiphase 
plant  has  been  put  down  in  Great  Britain.  Apparently,  however, 
this  delay  was  due  neither  to  lack  of  knowledge  nor  lack  of  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  engineers,  but  solely  to  difficulties  in  connection  with 
patent  rights.  These  difficulties  have  now  been  entirely  overcome, 
with  the  result  that  important  installations  of  multiphase  machinery 
are  now  in  daily  operation  in  Great  Britain.  And  further,  these 
installations  are  working  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner. 

In  all  direct  current  apparatus  the  electric  current  is  supposed  to 
flow  in  one  direction.  In  all  alternating  current  apparatus  the 
current  reverses  its  direction  a  given  number  of  times  per  second, 
the  number  of  reversals  being  dependent  upon  the  construction  of  the 
machine  and  the  speed  at  which  it  revolves. 

In  applying  the  ordinary  alternating  current  to  motive-power 
purposes,  the  great  difficulty  hew  been  in  constructing  a  motor  which 
would  be  self  starting  against  its  load,  and  it  is  apparently  to  over- 
come this  difficulty  that  multiphase  machinery  has  been  introduced. 

Multiphase  currents  are  in  the  first  place  alternating  currents,  and 
up  to  the  present  for  practical  purposes  only  two-phase  and  three-phase 
currents  have  been  so  employed.  As  the  tendency  among  electrical 
engineers  seems  to  be  more  strongly  in  favour  of  three-phase  than 
two-phase  currents,  and  further  as  the  conditions  obtaining  in  each 
case  are  very  similar,  it  will  be  better  to  confine  the  description  to 
three-phase  machinery. 

In  a  three-phase  dynamo  there  are  what  may  be  termed  three 
separate  and  distinct  alternating  currents  generated,  but  the  machine 
is  so  arranged  that  only  three  conducting  wires  are  necessary  to 
convey  the  current  to  various  motors  and  other  current-consuming 
devices. 

The  cycle  of  operations  in  an  alternating  current  is  as  follows : — 
Starting  from  zero,  the  pressure  steadily  rises  to  the  maximum 
voltage  of  the  machine  in  the  positive  direction,  and  then  at  the 
same  rate  descends  to  zero ;  it  then  gradually  rises  to  the  maximum 
voltage,  but  in  the  negative  direction,  and  again  at  an  equal  speed 
returns  to  zero.  This  cycle  is  in  practice  termed  a  period,  and  an 
ordinary  sine  curve  actually  describes  this.  In  three-phase  machines 
three  separate  alternating  currents  are  generated,  each  having  its 
own  curve,  but  the  curve  of  number  two  phase  will  commence  some- 
what later  than  number  one,  and  number  three  curve  the  same 
interval  later  than  number  two.  From  the  mining  engineer's  point 
of  view,  however,  this  is  not  particularly  important. 

Three-phase  generators  are  built  by  various  reliable  makers  to  suit 
the  conditions  of  actual  requirements.  Excepting  in  very  small 
machines  the  armature  or  current-carrying  portion  is  always  stationary. 
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SO  that  no  brushes  or  commutators  are  required,  the  field  magneta 
being  arranged  to  revolve  inside  the  armature.  As  no  alternating 
current  dynamo  is  self  exciting,  it  is  necessary,  in  addition,  to  provide 
a  small  direct  current  machine  to  furnish  the  necessary  magnetising 
power,  the  latter  is  usually  obtained  from  a  small  dynamo  coupled 
direct  to  the  main  shaft  of  the  generator,  but  if  desired  an  exciting 
dynamo  cin  be  driven  in  any  desired  manner.  For  comparatively 
small  sizes  not  exceeding  500  H.P.  the  dynamos  can  be  arranged  for 
driving  either  by  ropes  or  belts,  but  in  many  cases,  and  more 
particularly  with  large  plants,  it  is  better  to  have  the  dynamo 
directly  connected  to  the  driving  engine. 

In  cases  where  plant  has  been  installed  at  a  low  voltage  for 
supplying  a  number  of  motors  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
dynamo,  it  is  a  comparatively  inexpensive  matter  to  raise  the  pres- 
sure of  the  circuit  to  any  desired  amount  by  transformers  and  convey 
the  power  a  considerable  distance  to  an  outlying  motor,  while  should 
there  be  any  risk  of  shock  to  an  inexperienced  attendant,  the  pressure 
can  be  again  reduced  by  a  small  transformer  to  perfectly  safe  limits. 

Three-phase  motors  can  be  divided  into  two  classes — viz.,  short 
circuited  motors  and  motors  fitted  with  slip  rings.  The  former  type 
can  only  be  built  in  comparatively  small  sizes — ».e.,  10  to  15  H.P.  as 
a  maximum.  Slip  ring  motors  can  be  built  of  any  desired  size.  In 
both  cases,  however,  the  motors  consist  of  cylindrical ly-shaped  steel 
castings,  on  the  inner  periphery  of  which  are  arranged  the  main  coils 
of  the  machine.  These  coils  are  stationary,  and  are  the  only  parts  of 
the  motor  which  carry  current  at  the  pressure  of  the  circuit. 

The  i*evolving  portion  of  the  motor  is  acted  upon  by  induction, 
and  only  carries  current  at  a  low  pressure.  In  the  small  or  short 
circuited  motors,  the  ends  of  the  windings  of  the  revolving  portion 
are  soldered  up  to  brass  rings,  and  this  portion  of  the  motor  is  not 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  main  supply  of  current  from  the 
dynamo,  nor  with  anything  else.  Consequently  in  these  motors  the 
revolving  portion  touches  nothing  but  its  two  bearings. 

In  the  larger  or  slip-ring  motors,  the  ends  of  the  wires  from  the 
rotor,  or  revolving  portion,  are  brought  out  and  connected  to  three 
brass  slip  rings  on  the  motor  spindles.  Bearing  on  these  rings  are 
three  brushes  connected  to  a  suitable  resistance  box,  so  that  the  motor 
can  be  started  without  undue  shock  or  strain,  and  the  speed  regulated 
if  desired.  In  this  type  of  machinery,  those  portions  of  the  generators 
and  motors  which  carry  the  normal  pressure  of  the  circuit  are  sta- 
tionary, and,  as  may  be  expected  under  such  circumstances,  the 
liability  of  the  insulation  of  the  machine  to  break  down  is  reduced, 
as  it  is  a  simpler  matter  to  insulate  a  fixed  coil  than  one  which 
revolves. 

In  the  short  circuited  motors,  as  there  are  no  collectors  or  con- 
tacts of  any  description,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  any  sparking 
to  arise. 

In  the  larger  motors,  the  brushes  bear  against  slip  rings  at  which 
under  no  conditions  of  working  does  sparking  occur,  but  should  it  be 
desirable  to  completely  enclose  these  brushes,  it  is  a  very  easv  matter 
to  do  so.  The  motors  will  start  against  their  load  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  The  speed  can  be  regulated  within  any  desired 
limits,  but  assuming  that  the  driving  engine  is  reasonably  governed^ 
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it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  tbe  motors  to  run  above  their  normal 
speed,  even  of  the  entire  load  is  instantly  thrown  off.  The  motors 
will  also  run  in  either  direction  with  equal  facility,  and  a  three-phase 
motor  can  be  rey^ersed  much  more  rapidly  than  a  direct  current 
motor. 

The  arrangements  for  wiring  are  very  similar  to  what  is  employed 
in  ordinary  continuous  current  work,  except  that  three  wires  must 
be  led  to  each  motor  instead  of  two,  but  the  combined  area  of  the 
three  wires  is  only  equal  to  the  area  of  the  two  wires  required  for 
doing  similar  work  under  similar  conditions  for  a  continuous  current 
installation. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  first  practical  trial  of  the  multiphase 
system  was  made  at  the  Frankfort  Exhibition  in  189 1,  where  a  dynamo 
at  Lauffen,  108  miles  away,  produced  three  currents  of  different  phases 
at  a  pressure  of  50  volts.  These  were  transformed  into  three  currents 
of  17,000  volts,  and  conveyed  along  three  wires,  ^  inch  diameter,  to 
the  exhibition  where  they  were  re-transformed  into  60  volts,  and  used 
for  lighting  and  the  production  of  power.  The  efliciency  of  trans- 
mission was  70  per  cent. 

In  1895,  Mr.  T.  W.  Sprague*  described  a  successful  coal  cutting 
experiment  in  West  Virginia,  where  a  three-phase  motor  at  550  volts 
pressure  at  the  dynamo,  undercut  200  lineal  feet  of  face  6  feet  deep 
in  10  hours.  The  motor  was  totally  ironclad,  and  was  without  either 
commutator  or  brushes,  the  wearing  parts  being  simply  the  bearings 
and  pinion.  A  peculiarity  of  the  three-phase  type  of  motor  was  made 
good  use  of  in  this  application — viz.,  its  refusal,  unlike  a  direct  current 
machine,  to  do  more  work  than  it  can  properly  be  called  upon  to 
do.  Heavy  overloading  with  the  former,  either  results  in  the  arma- 
ture burning  out,  or  in  a  breakage  of  the  weakest  mechanical  part  of 
the  machinery,  but  with  the  three-phase  motor  the  overstraining  will 
go  on  only  to  a  predetermined  pointy  when  the  motor  will  stop  and 
refuse  to  make  further  effort  until  the  load  becomes  normal  again. 

A  three-phase  system  at  a  pressure  of  500  volts  was  put  to  work  in 
1896  for  driving  hauling  machinery  at  Gottessegen  Colliery ,t  under 
stringent  conditions  imposed  by  the  Prussian  regulations  for  the 
management  of  fiery  mines,  and  has  given  complete  satisfaction. 

A  small  plant  has  been  put  down  by  Mr.  W.  £.  Garforth  at 
Normanton,  and  a  much  larger  one  by  Messrs.  Stone  at  Gars  wood, 
near  Wigan.  As  the  latter  is  a  fairly  complete  one,  consisting  of 
eight  motors  and  lighting  arrangements,  a  short  description  of  its 
main  features  is  given. 

The  generator  is  of  the  three-phase  type,  and  of  120  B.H.P.  wound 
for  500  volts  at  a  periodicity  of  40,  and  runs  at  400  revolutions  per 
minute.  It  is  driven  by  a  suitable  number  of  cotton  ropes  direct 
from  the  flywheel  of  the  engine.  The  armature  is  fixed,  and  the 
field  magnets  rotate  inside  the  armature.  As  with  all  alternating 
current  machines,  a  direct  current  exciter  for  energizing  the  field 
magnets  is  required.  This  is  of  the  four  pole  type,  and  is  connected 
direct  to  the  spindle  of  the  s^enerator,  and,  of  course,  runs  at  the 
same  speed — viz.,  400  revolutions.  The  exciter  is  wound  for  a  pre^ 
Bure  of  60  to  80  volts,  and,  in  addition  to  the  usual  commutator  and 

*  Eng.  arid  Min.  Journ.,  July  20,  1895,  Ix.,  57. 
tew/.  Guard,  1897,  Ixxiv.,  933. 
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brushes  of  the  exciter,  there  are  two  brass  collecting  rings  attached 
to  the  spindle  of  the  machine  and  insulated  therefrom.  Carbon 
brushes  beariog  on  these  rings  convey  the  exciting  current  to  the 
field  magnets.  As  the  armature  is  stationary,  the  main  current  of 
the  machine  is  conveyed  direct  from  terminals  fixed  on  the  top  of 
the  machine  to  the  main  switchboard,  and  consequently  no  brushes 
or  contacts  of  any  description  are  connected  to  any  portion  of  the 
generator  carrying  the  500  volts  current,  the  only  portion  of  the 
machine — ^viz.,  the  armature — carrying  current  at  this  pressure  being 
stationary. 

The  whole  of  the  surface  arrangements  at  the  colliery,  including 
the  screens,  workshops,  coal- washer,  and  the  company's  offices,  and, 
in  addition,  the  main  roadways  at  each  of  the  two  pit  bottoms  are  all 
supplied  with  incandescent  lamps  of  sufficient  number  and  of  various 
sizes.  In  addition,  there  are  four  arc  lamps  for  lighting  the  sidings 
and  yards,  and  also  a  number  of  motors.  The  necessary  wiring 
arrangements  for  lighting  on  the  three-phase  system  are  identical 
with  those  for  continuous  current  work,  except  that  the  lighting 
should  be  divided  into  three  approximately  equal  portions  and  con- 
nected across  different  phases  of  the  machine,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
essential  that  this  division  should  be  mathematically  exact,  as  no 
difficulty  arises  if  one  phase  carries  more  load  than  either  of  the 
others. 

About  30  H.P.  is  absorbed  in  the  lighting  arrangements  above 
mentioned. 

As  there  is  a  pressure  of  500  volts,  the  lamps  about  the  colliery 
proper  are  arranged  two  in  series — t.e.,  two  lamps  of  250  volts  each 
in  series  on  the  500-volt  pressure. 

Motors. — ^There  are  six  motors  driving  three-throw  pumps  in 
various  parts  of  the  mine,  pumping  water  up  to  the  shaft  bottom. 
All  are  completely  enclosed,  and  are  of  the  short  circuited  type — 
that  is,  the  windings  on  the  revolving  portions  are  soldered  up  direct 
to  internal  brass  rings,  and  consequently  this  portion  of  the  machine 
touches  nothing  but  its  two  bearings.  In  addition  to  the  six  pump 
motors,  there  is  a  35  H.P.  motor  belted  on  to  a  small  air  compressor 
which  is  used  for  furnishing  power  to  coal-cutting  machines  of  the 
Ingersoll-Sergeant  type.  These  machines  are  used  for  opening  out 
new  workings  in  the  mine,  and  the  motor  and  air  compressor  will 
be  gradually  moved  a  considerable  distance  in  the  mine  as  the 
workings  extend. 

Terms  TTsed. — One  of  the  difficulties  the  student  has  in  under- 
standing the  question  of  the  electrical  transmission  of  power  consists 
in  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used.  The  whole  question 
of  electrical  distribution  has  been  illustrated  by  its  analogy  to 
hydraulics.  Supposing  a  pump  is  circulating  water  through  a  circuit 
of  pipes,  every  engineer  understands  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as 
pressure,  gallons  per  minute,  friction,  &c.,  when  applied  to  such  a 
current  of  water.  If  dynamo  be  substituted  for  pump,  wire  for  pipes, 
and  electricity  for  water,  the  conception  of  the  phenomena  of  electrical 
transmission  by  a  continuous  current  becomes  clear.  In  dealing  with 
water,  the  pressure  in  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  number  of  gallons  to 
he  delivered,  and  the  friction  of  the  pipes,  has  to  be  known ;  in  elec- 
tricity the  pressure  is  spoken  of  as  Electromotive  Force  (usually  written 
E.M.F.),  and  is  measured  by  volUt^  the  quantity  is  called  ampereSf  and 
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the  friction  is  called  resistance,  and  measured  by  ohms.  To  obtain  the 
measure  of  electrical  energy,  the  pressure  (volts)  is  multiplied  by  the 
quantity  (amperes),  the  product  being  volt-amperes,  called  waits.  One 
watt  =  one  volt  x  by  one  ampere,  and  746  watts  =  one  horse-power. 
The  following  is  a  useful  reference  table  of  electrical  expressions : — 


One  Watt 


One 
Kilowatt 


One 
Horse- 
power. 


'A  rate  of  doing  work. 

1'  amptbre  per  sec.  at  one  volt. 

*7873  foot-pounds  per  second. 
44*288     foot-pounds  per  minute. 
2664-28      foot-pounds  per  hour. 
'5027  mile-pounds  per  Qour. 
'00184  Horse-power. 
j^      Horse-power. 

/  A  rate  of  doing  work. 
\     787*3  foot-pounds  per  second. 
•I  44238'     foot-pounds  per  minute. 
j     502*7   milc-pouuds  per  hour. 
V        1*34  Horse-power. 

'A  rate  of  doing  work. 

650'      foot-pounds  per  second. 
88000*      foot-pounds  per  minute. 

375*       mile-pounds  per  hour. 

746'       watts. 
746  kilowatt. 


One 

Watt-Hour 


One 
Horse- 
Power- 

Hour 


r  A  quantity  of  work. 
12654*28       foot-pounds. 
-603     mile-pounds. 
1'         ampere  hour  x  one  volt 
-00184  Horae-power-hour. 
^,      Horse-power-hour. 

'  A  quantity  of  work. 
1,980,000*      footpounds. 
876-      mile-pounds. 
746'      watt-hour. 
746  kilowatt-hour. 


One  r  ^  quantity  of  current. 

Amn^re  J  ^®  ampere  flowing  for  one  hour, 

irini.  '  1       irrespective  of  the  voltage. 

^^  lWatt-h5S^-».volU. 


r Force  moving  in  a  circle. 
Torque     -[  A  force  of  one  pound  at  a  radius  of 
V      one  foot. 


In  hydraulics,  the  longer  the  pipes  and  the  smaller  their  diameter, 
the  greater  will  be  the  loss  in  transmission ;  so  with  electricity,  the 
longer  the  wire,  and  the  smaller  its  diameter,  the  greater  will  be  the 
resistance  and  the  loss.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  wire  is  shott  and  its 
diameter  large,  no  appreciable  loss  should  (theoretically)  result.  The 
resistances  of  a  long  length  of  wire  may  be  so  great  that  all  the  current 
may  be  wasted  in  overcoming  them,  and  none  reach  the  points  where 
it  is  required  to  do  work.  In  such  a  case,  increase  the  size  of  the  wire 
and  lessen  its  resistance.  Copper  is  the  metal  generally  used  for 
electrical  conductors,  and  it  is  a  costly  one.  The  resistances  in  a  long 
length  of  wire  may  be  so  great  that,  to  overcome  them,  a  wire  of  so 
large  a  diameter  would  have  to  be  used,  that  its  cost  would  be  pro- 
hibitive. One  other  alternative  is  open — to  increase  the  E.M.F. 
Electricians  have  from  the  first  recognised  the  pressing  necessity  of 
a  current  whose  voltage  is  as  high  as  possible,  since  the  cost  of  copper 
lor  line  wire  varies  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  voltage 
employed.  Thus,  supposing  2000  lbs.  of  copper  are  required  to  transmit 
a  given  quantity  of  power  a  certain  distance,  with  a  given  percentage 
of  loss  in  the  conductors,  under  an  E.M.F.  of  50  volts.  125  lbs.  only 
will  be  necessary  if  the  E.M.F.  is  increased  to  200  volts.  For  the 
voltage  having  been  increased  four  times,  the  cost  of  line  wire  will  be 
reduced  sixteen  times.  A  current  of  20,000  volts  can  be  produced ; 
if  it  could  be  safely  used,  the  cost  of  conductors  could  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  This  is  the  chief  point  with  which  the  mining  engineer  is 
directly  concerned.  Currents  of  high  tension  are  dangerous ;  if  the 
circuit  became  broken,  the  current  would  leap  the  break,  and  produce 
a  spark  which  would  ignite  gas  in  a  fiery  mine  ;  while  if  the  current 
were  by  any  accidental  means  passed  through  the  human  body,  death 
would  result.  The  colliery  manager  is,  therefore,  placed  in  a  difficult 
position ;  he  wishes  to  use  high  tension  currents  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  and  low  tension  ones  for  safety.  From  500  to  700  volts  ia 
generally  considered  the  maximum  RM.F.  for  use  in  mines. 

Means  to  Prevent  Sparking. — The  chief  danger  is  feared  from 
the  production  of  sparks,  either  at  the  brushes,  or  by  the  severance 
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of  the  cable.  The  former  is  not  only  an  element  of  danger,  but, 
unless  attended  to,  the  most  destructive  trouble  found  in  dynamos  and 
motors.  Its  prevention  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  supervision 
of  the  attendant,  who  must  keep  the  commutator  clean,  and  see  that 
the  brushes  are  level  and  bear  evenly,  and  not  too  heavily.  The 
position  of  the  brushes  on  the  commutator  is  an  important  factor. 
Most  machines  have  two  marks,  showing  the  position  that  the  brushes 
should  occupy  at  no  load  and  full  load.  In  dynamos  the  brushes 
should  be  moved  forward  in  the  direction  of  rotation  as  the  load 
comes  on,  while  those  of  the  motor  require  to  be  altered  backwards. 
Many  manufacturers  are,  however,  now  supplying  dynamos  and 
motors  with  a  constant  position  for  brushes  at  all  loads. 

Steel  clad,  or  enclosed  motors,  have  latterly  been  largely  adopted 
for  general  industrial  purposes.  These  machines  consist  principally 
of  a  cylindrical  steel  casting,  on  the  inner  periphery  of  which  are  fixed 
the  magnet  coils,  the  armature  bearings  being  carried  by  suitable  pro- 
jeciions  cast  on,  or  on  the  brackets  bolted  to,  the  main  casting.  The 
advantage  claimed  for  such  mschines  is  freedom  from  mechanical  in 
jury,  as  all  windings,  armature,  and  brush  gear  are  protected  by  the 
main  steel  casting.  To  remove  the  probability  of  gas  being  ignited  by 
sparking  at  the  brushes,  similar  machines  are  commonly  employed,  but 
in  such  cases  the  motors  are  completely  enclosed  and  all  inspection  doors 
hermetically  sealed,  thus  rendering  the  motor  completely  gas  proof. 

Messrs.  Davis  and  Stokes  have  patented  an  arrangement  *  where 
the  brushes  are  placed  inside  the  commutator,  and  sdso  enclosed  in 
a  casing;  sparks  take  place  inside  the  commutator,  and  cannot  get 
through  to  explode  the  atmosphere  outside. 

To  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  cable  by  falls  of  roof  or  sides,  and 
consequent  sparking,  the  general  method  is  to  allow  plenty  of  **  slack  ** 
between  the  points  of  support,  so  that,  if  a  weight  falb,  the  slack  is 
drawn  up,  and  the  cable  accommodates  itself.  To  still  further  reduce 
the  probability  of  severance,  the  cables  at  Plymouth  Colliery  t  are 
protected  by  a  double  sheath  of  No.  8  steel  wire  on  the  outside  of  the 
insulation,  the  first  stranding  being  of  38  wires,  and  the  second  36 
wires,  laid  in  reverse  directions.  As  a  result  the  cable  is  capable  of 
resisting  heavy  falls,  its  tensile  strength  being  about  30  tons. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Atkinson  introduced  a  safety  cable,  |  constructed  on 
the  following  principles : — In  Fig.  66  a  a'  are  the  two  poles  of  the 
dynamo,  and  b  V  those  of  the  motor  or  lamps.  These  are  each  con- 
nected by  ivso  wires,  a  main  conductor,  c  c\  and  a  subsidiary  conductor, 
d  <f  ,  wluch,  as  they  are  of  the 

same  length,    carry  current  in      tu_^ a  .jt 

proportion  to  their  area.     Cut-       '"i   '^^  Z,  I* 

outs  («  e'  and  //'),  proportional         ^-^ ~^ 

to    the    carrying  capacity,    are 

arranged  in  each  main  and  in  ^^ ^^ 

each    subsidiary  conductor.     If    ^\    jT  lj^^ 

the  main  conductor  e  gets  broken,       *     n^'  ^' 

and  the  subsidiary  conductor  d  Fig.  66. 

does  not,  no  spark  is  produced, 

as  the  circuit  is  still  closed,  but  the  whole  current  now  passes  through 

the  secondary  wire,  and  at  once  melts  its  cut-out.     A  weight  suspended 

by  the  fuse  then  drops  on  to  a  switch,  and  the  whole  circuit  is  instantly 

•Fed.  IfuL^iL,  161.    tCWi.  Ouarrf.,  1891,  Ixii.,  395.    t/W«.,  1891,  bcii.,  525. 
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disconnected.  The  cable  consiBts  of  a  close  wound  spiral  of  tinned 
copper  wire,  braided  over,  but  not  heavily  insulated.  Over  this  is  laid 
a  properly  insulated  stranded  conductor  of  the  required  area.  If  the 
cable  be  torn  down,  or  broken  by  tension,  this  inner  conductor  ex- 
tends to  an  indefinite  extent. 

In  Westphalia  the  motors  are  generally  without  contacts  for 
receiving  the  current,  the  inductor  being  fixed  and  the  revolving 
armature  being  entirely  composed  of  circuits  closed  upon  themselves. 
The  starting  switches  are  enclosed  in  hermetically  closed  cases  which 
must  rest  on  the  earth,  while,  in  some  cases,  plate  switches  with  a 
bath  of  liquid  are  used  instead  of  wire  resistances.  In  some  cases  no 
switches  are  used,  but  the  generating  machinery  on  the  surface  is 
stopped  and  started  by  signals  sent  from  the  machinery  underground. 
Multiphase  current  machines  are  employed,  and  starting  is  effected 
slowly  by  an  independent  exciting  dynamo.  In  an  underground 
haulage  plant  on  the  main  and  tail  rope  system,  the  drums  are 
thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  and  reversed  by  clutches,  so  that  the 
motor  always  runs  in  the  same  direction. 

There  are  certain  dangers  attendant  on  the  use  of  non-enclosed 
fusible  out-outs  in  fiery  mines.  When  the  cut-out  melts,  a  spark  is 
always  given  ofi^  and  an  electric  arc  may  be  produced  which  wiM 
continue  for  some  length  of  time,  the  intensity  of  the  spark  being 
dependent  on  the  tension  of  the  current.  Experiments  at  the  Con- 
solidation OoUiery,  Westphalia,  proved  that  a  lead  cut-out  fbr  a  normal 
current  of  4  amperes  was  in  each  case  melted,  causing  ignition  in  a 
fire-damp  mixture  by  either  an  alternating  or  continuous  current  of 
100  volts  tensioui  while  the  high  tension  out-out  for  a  current  of  only 
0*85  ampere  also  caused  ignition.  To  eliminate  this  danger,  the  cut- 
outs should  be  enclosed  in  gas-tight  iron  boxes. 

Ei&oienoy. — The  absolute  efficiency  of  the  ordinary  mean^i  of 
producing  the  electric  current  by  a  steam-driven  dynamo  is  small,  as 
the  electrical  energy  developed  is  only  6*4  per  cent,  of  the  energy 
existing  in  the  coal  burnt  under  the  boiler,  and  little  advance  is  to  be 
hoped  for  so  long  as  steam  furnishes  the  motive  power,  as  modern 
dynamos  and  motors  have  already  high  efficiencies  in  themselves. 
As  electricity  is  so  easily  convertible  into  heat,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  direct  conversion  of  heat  into  electricity,  which  has  been  possible 
since  1823,  but  with  a  very  low  efficiency,  may  solve  the  question  of 
the  cheap  generation  of  electric  current.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  discovery  of  a  successful  process  with  high  efficiency  will 
revolutionise  the  generation  and  transmission  of  power. 

A  well-constructed  dynamo  of  moderate  power  will  transform  into 
electricity  90  per  cent  of  the  energy  put  into  it  by  the  steam  engine. 
In  many  of  the  recently-erected  plants  the  engine  is  coupled  direct  to 
the  dynamo,  but  although  this  practice  has  much  to  recommend  it, 
yet  in  power  installations  comprising  several  motors  which  are  stopped 
and  started  indiscriminately,  it  follows  that  the  engine  has  to  stand 
the  severe  strains  thereby  induced.  In  such  cases  it  appears  preferable 
to  connect  the  dynamo  and  engine  by  rope  belting,  which  takes  up  the 
shock,  but  which  occasions  a  loss  of  about  15  per  cent,  between  the 
engine  and  dynamo.  The  efficiency  from  the  dynamo  will  therefore 
be  about  76-5  per  cent.,  while  a  further  loss  of  10  per  cent,  is  usually 
allowed  for  in  the  conductors.  Care  must  always  be  exercised  that 
the  conductors  in  all  cases  are  sufficiently  large  to  carry  the  current, 
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tmd  the  rule  as  to  this  which  has  been  commonly  accepted  by  almost 
^1  Insurance  Ck>mpanies  is,  that  the  current  density  (or,  in  other 
'words,  the  number  of  amperes  flowing  in  any  conductor)  must  not  be 
greater  than  the  rate  of  looo  amplres  per  square  inch  sectional 
area  of  copper.  A  simple  calculation  will  show  that  to  transmit 
p«wer  from  a  dynamo  to  a  point  a  thousand  yards  away  with  an 
-electromotiye  force  of  500  volts — ^that  the  cables  calculated  at  the 
above  rate — viz.,  1000  amperes  per  square  inch  sectional  area — will 
give  exactly  10  per  cent,  loss  at  this  distance.  Consequently,  if  the 
•distance  is  under  1000  yards  at  the  same  tension,  the  loss  will  be 
proportionately  less  than  10  per  cent,  and  for  greater  distances,  using 
-the  same  rated  cables,  the  loss  will  be  proportionately  greater.  It 
is,  however,  usual  for  distances  over  1000  yards  to  use  cables  of 
A  larger  size.  This  loss  can  be  reduced  by  increasing  the  size  of 
the  cables,  but  the  better  economical  arrangement  is  obtained  by 
liaving  a  definite  relation  between  the  cost  of  the  cable  and  the 
power  lost  in  it.  The  interest  on  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  a 
cable  sufficiently  large  to  give  only  5  per  cent,  drop,  and  one  allowing 
10  per  cent,  may  more  than  equal  the  cost  of  the  energy  lost  by 
4Ldopting  the  latter  size. 

Motors  have  an  efficiency  of  90  per  cent.,  but,  as  they  run  at  high 
jipeeds,  gearing  between  them  and  the  machinery  is  necessary,  and  a 
further  loss  of  20  per  cent,  may  be  allowed  for.  Oommencing,  there- 
fore, with  ICO  at  the  steam  engine,  only  85  is  put  into  the  dynamo, 
which  gives  out  90  per  cent. »  76*5.  A  loss  of  10  per  cent,  in  the 
•cables  gives  68*8  as  reaching  the  motor,  having  an  efficiency  of  90  per 
cent.  =  61*96,  which  is  further  reduced  by  20  per  cent,  in  gearing 
down  to  49*57  per  cent. 

The  smaller  electrical  mining  installations,  therefore,  utilise  about 
the  same  percentage  of  useful  effect  as  the  best  types  of  compressed  air 
plant,  but  the  latter  are  rare.  Large  electrical  machines  give  higher 
•efficiency  results.  Electric  plants  cost  less  in  the  first  instance,  and 
«re  worked  at  a  lower  rate.  Their  chief  advantage  consists  in  the 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  can  be  put  down  or  altered.  As 
.an  instance  of  this  fact,  the  autlior  may  state  that  at  one  of  the 
•collieries  under  his  charge  an  electric  pump  was  put  to  work  a  mile 
in-bye  in  six  days  from  the  time  that  the  engine,  dynamo,  and  stores 
were  delivered  on  to  the  ground. 

POWJfiJi  MACHINE  DBIIjLS.^These  machines  impart  to  the 
tool  a  reciprocating  motion.  They  consist  of  a  cylinder  and  piston,  to 
the  rod  of  which  is  attached  a  drill.  The  requirements  of  a  good 
machine  are  that  it  should  be  of  simple  and  strong  construction, 
occupy  little  space,  be  easily  handled,  and,  above  all,  the  wearing  parts 
-should  not  only  be  easy  of  access,  but  easily  replaced  when  broken. 
As  all  the  work  of  the  drill  is  done  during  the  forward  stroke,  while 
in  the  return  only  the  weight  of  the  tool  and  friction  of  the  machine 
have  to  be  overcome,  the  piston  is  reduced  in  area  on  one  side.  In 
order  to  bore  a  round  hole  the  tool  is  partly  rotated  after  each  stroke, 
and  as  the  hole  deepens  means  are  provided  for  moving  the  machine 
forward,  so  that  each  blow  is  delivered  with  full  force.  Numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  perform  the  feed  automatically,  but, 
although  success  has  attended  these  efforts,  the  machines  become  much 
more  complicated.     With  an  automatic  feed  the  advance  is  regular. 
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while  often,  owing  to  the  varying  nature  of  the  grotmd,  it  is  require<l 
to  be  anything  bat  regnlar — sometimes  &ater,  Bometimes  slower. 
Then,  again,  men  have  to  be  kept  to  look  after  drills  while  they  ace 
working,  and  may  jast  as  well  employ  themselves  in  feeding  forward 
the  tool  to  the  beat  advantage  as  to  stand  by  and  do  nothing.  In  the 
old  type  of  machine  drills  the  piston  was  mode  to  admit  and  cat  off 
the  admission  of  air  into  the  cylinder  by  striking  tappets  attached  to 
a  valve,  and  although  these  parts  were  made  as  light  as  possible,  yet 
for  every  stroke  of  the  drill  two  blows  were  struck,  with  the  result 
that  the  parts  were  rapidly  worn  away,  numerous  breakages  occurred, 
and  the  expense  of  maintenance  became  very  great.  In  many  modern 
power  drills  the  use  of  tappets  has  been  alMindoned,  and  what  are 
known  as  ateam  (air)  moved  valves  are  adopted  ;  their  construction  is 
therefore  more  simple,  as  the  machine  only  consists  of  two  moving 
parts.  In  some  types  a  further  simplification  has  been  carried  out ; 
by  meana  of  suitable  ports  and  openings  in  the  cylinder  the  piston 
is  made  to  admit  and  cut  off  steam  by  its  own  movement.  They  then 
consist  of  only  one  moving  part,  and  that  the  piston  itself. 

It  would  be  qaita  impossible  to  give  a  description  here  of  even  the 
minority  of  good  machines  that  exist,  so  well-known  representatives 
of  the  two  main  types  have  been  selected  for  illustrating  the  way  in 
which  th«y  work. 

The  IngeraoU  Book-drill.— The  cylinder  A  (Fig.  67)  has 
admission  ports,  F  F',  and  exhaust  port,  E,  and  abo  two  open  passages, 
F  E",  connected  direct  with  the  exhaust  port  through  the  small 
passages,  D  D',  so  that  if  there  were  nothing  in  the  cylinder  to  close 
D  D',  each  end  of  the  valve  would  be  open  to  the  exhaust.      Ih* 


Fig.  67. 

piston  B  has,  however,  a  movement  from  X  to  Y,  and  is  provided 
with  sn  annular  space  or  chamber,  S  S',  whose  length  is  auch  that  it  can 
never  be  open  to  both  the  passages  at  D  D'  at  the  same  time.  The 
valve  C  is  spool-shaped  and  travels  on  the  guide-pin  T.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  steam  chest  are  two  passages  croiting  each  other,  which  connect 
K  with  D',  and  R'  with  D.  In  the  illustration  the  drill  is  ready  to 
deliver  a  blow.  Air  is  admitted  at  0,  and  fills  the  spaces  N  N'  and 
R'.  As  K'  is  connected  witli  D,  which  is  closed  by  the  piston,  no 
outlet  is  possible.  K  is  connected  to  D',  and  is  open  to  the  atmosphere 
through  the  annular  space  S  and  passage  F'.  No  motion  of  the  valve 
therefore  takes  place  until  the  piston  moves.  Air  pasEes  from  N 
through  F'  to  the  back  of  the  piston  at  M,  and  drives  it  forward  ;  the 
exhaust  passage  S  8'  approaches  D,  and  when  the  distance  D  D'  is 
truversed  is  open  to  it.  At  the  same  instant  D'  is  shut  off  by  the 
hack  end  of  the  piston,  D  is  suddenly  opened  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
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the  ch»mber  K'  being  connected  with  it  is  exhauBted.  The  alv  ftrouod 
tlie  valve  raaheB  towards  this  opening,  carrying  the  valve  with  It 
Thoa  the  valve  ia  reversed,  the  machine  exhausts,  and  the  motion  of 
the  piston  also  reversed. 

The  OptimuB  Book-drill.— In  order  to  economise  the  oonaump- 
tion  of  air,  and  to  provide  better  cushioning  for  the  piston  at  each 
backward  stroke,  the  air  used  in  the  forward  stroke  to  deliver  the 
blow  has  been  utilised  in  the  Optimus  compound  drill  for  making  the 
backward  stroke  also.  When  the  subsidiary  piston  e  and  valve  /  are 
in  the  portion  shown  in  Fig.  68,  the  cylinder  a  is  in  commuaicatlon 


Fig.  68. 

'with  air  at  fnU  pressure  through  the  passage  b,  while  cylinder  a'  is  in 
commniiication  with  the  atmosphere  through  the  ports  m  and  h.  The 
piston  e  consequently  moves  forwards  and  uncovers  the  small  port  d, 
allowing  compressed  air  to  pass  to  the  back  of  the  valve  piston  r  and 
to  move  it  to  the  right,  because  the  area  of  r  is  greater  than  that  of 
«,  while  in  addition  the  back  of  e  is  in  communication,  with  the 
Atmosphere  through  the  passage  n.  When  the  valve  /moves  over,  it 
cuts  off  the  supply  of  air  from  the  compressor,  and  places  cylinders  a 
and  a'  in  communication  through  the  ports  b  and  n.  As  the  area  of 
piatoo  g  is  greater  than  e,  the  air  used  in  the  fi>rward  stroke  niw 
drives  the  piston  backward,  but  immediately  c  passes  the  port  d  the 
cylinder  r  is  placed  in  communication  with  the  atmosphere  through 
ue  porta  d  and  h,  and  the  constant  pressure  acting  on  the  piston 
valve  a  Ail  moves  the  valve  /over  to  its  original  position  ;  air  again 
enters  the  cylinder  a  and  the  action  is  repeated. 

The  Adelaide  Book-drill. — This  contains  only  one  moving  part, 
tlie  piston,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  Darlington  drill  invented  in 
1^73,  but  possessing  an  advantage  over  that  type,  aa  the  air  is  used 


expansively  and  the  consumption  reduced.  It  will  be  seen  from  Fig. 
69  that  the  one  moving  part  (the  piston  0)  works  in  a  cylinder  having 
ports  and  pasSBges  so  arranged  that  the  air  or  steam  is  automatically 
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Fig.  70. 


motor  may  be  of  any  ty\^  of  4  H.P.  Its  base  is  a  revolving  turn- 
table, and  it  ifl  also  mounted  on  trunnions  cast  in  one  witb  the  turn- 
table, ao  that  it  can  be  tilted  at  any  angle. 

Supports. — The  supports  upon  wliich  a  drill  was  carried  were 
originally  either  a  rigid  framework  of  clumsy  construction,  introduced 
with  difficulty  into  narrow  H.nd  uneven  rock  ex- 
cavations, or  a  heavy  carriage  moving  on  rails,  the 
latter,  although  carrying  several  machines,  re- 
quiring that  the  mad  should  be  clear  of  debris 
before  the  drills  could  be  set  to  work.  Tlie  modem 
form  consists  of  a  vertical  column  (a.  Fig.  70) 
resting  on  a  base,  in  which  lengthening  screws  are 
provided.  By  this  means  tlie  necessary  breadth 
of  base  is  obtained  to  give  stability  to  the  column, 
and  to  permit  the  mounting  on  it  of  a  swinging 
arm,  6,  upon  which  the  drill  is  attached.  This 
III   I  arrangement  allows  the  drill  to  be  used  upon  all 

\  V^  C,  sides  of  the  column  for  drilling  holes  inclined  in 
r^  I  -^  any  direction.  Bars  are  passed  through  the  holes 
■     !  m        ""  ^'^  *^°  ^^  °^  "^^^  lengthening  screws,  and  pre- 

P     |i|  S         vent  them  from  becoming  loosened  by  vibration. 

■  —  '       With  a  stretcher  bar,  drilling  can  be  recommenced 

immediately  after  blasting,  as  the  drill  and  coluDin 
can  be  separately  carried  over  the  debris.      With 
such  a  support,  the  machine  is  adjustable  in  all 
directions.      It  may  be  shifted  sideways  on  the 
ftrm,  raised  and  lowered  on  the  column,  and,  by  first  tightening  the 
«lamp  d,  the  arm  and  machine  may  be  bodily  swung  roUnd  the  column. 
Instead  of  attaching  the  drill  to  the  clamp  through  a  centre  bolt, 
Ihe  Band  Drill  Oo.  have  designed  an  arrangement  (Fig.  71)  in  which 
the  foot  of  the  shell  carrying  the  drill  is 
made  of  a  cone  shape,  and  grasped  by  a 
hooked  bolt,  A,  which  is  distinct  from  the 
bolts  binding  the  clamp  to  the  arm.     If  a 
similar  clamp  is  attached  to  a  tripod,  the 
'     drill  can  be  changed  from  one  support  to 
the  other  with  little  labour,  and  without 
disconnecting  the  feed-screw  and  removing 
the  machine  from  its  guides,  which  has  to 
be  done  with  the  old  arrangement. 

Where  the  length  of  the  stretcher  bar 
Pig.  71.  exceeds  8  feet,  an  objectionable  vibration 

is  set  up,  and,  in  high  places,  drills  have 
to  be  mounted  upon  tripods.  These  consist  of  a  light,  steel  frame, 
geueraUy  consisting  of  three  cylindrical  telescopic  legs,  fastened  into 
sockets  in  the  top,  and  kept  in  position  by  having  weights  hung  upon 
them  when  the  tripod  is  in  place.  By  means  of  the  telescopic 
arrangement  and  special  socket-joints,  the  tripod  may  be  adjusted 
into  any  position  and  adapted  to  the  most  uneven  surface. 

Electrio  PercuBslTO  Drills. — The  difficulty  in  constructing  a 
percussive  electrical  drill  has  been  partly  overcome  by  employing 
the  principle  of  the  solenoid.  A  solenoid  consists  of  insulated  copper 
wire  coiled  in  the  form  of  a  spiral,  but  the  iron  core  is  movable 
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instead  of  fixed,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  electro  magnet.  When 
a  current  passes,  it  has  the  same  power  of  attraction  as  a  magnet^ 
and  the  iron  core  is  drawn  up  to  about  the  central  point. 

In  the  Marvin  drill,*  two  solenoids  are  placed  against  each  other, 
'end  to  end,  and  a  plunger  plays  freely  from  the  centre  of  these 
solenoids.  The  whole  is  placed  in  a  boiler  tube  casing,  having  a 
spiral  spring  in  the  back  part.  The  plunger  is  composed  of  a  central 
portion  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  a  forward  and  backward  portion 
made  of  aluminium  bronze,  all  rigidly  connected  together.  The 
generator  furnishing  the  current  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  so  that  the 
polarity  of  the  wires  is  reversed  at  each  half  revolution  of  the  arma- 
ture, with  the  result  that  through  the  action  of  this  current  on  the 
solenoids  a  reciprocating  action  of  the  plunger  is  obtained,  as  first  one 
and  then  the  other  solenoid  attracts  it,  and  pulls  it  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. About  600  blows  per  minute  is  found  to  be  the  best  speed. 
The  object  of  the  spiral  spring  is  to  store  up  the  energy  of  the  back 
stroke,  and  return  it  in  the  forward  stroke,  helping  the  magnetic 
impulse,  and  greatly  assistiog  the  strength  of  the  blow. 

In  a  trial  made  in  the  hard  granite  of  Quincy  Quarries,  t  a  hole, 
i^  inch  diameter  was  drilled  at  an  average  rate  of  2J  inches  per 
minute,  with  an  expenditure  of  less  than  4  H.P.  delivered  to  the 
generator.  The  chief  features,  however,  were  the  extreme  ease  with 
which  the  power  could  be  transmitted  from  the  generating  station, 
and  the  great  simplicity  of  the  drill  itself.  For  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  ease  with  which  the  drill  could  be  taken  to  pieces, 
and  defective  parts  replaced  by  others,  it  was  several  times  opened 
and  entirely  taken  apart,  the  time  required  for  this  being  less  than 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  X  states  that  the  results 
obtained  from  the  machines  in  practice  are  unsatisfactory,  as  not  only 
are  they  of  faulty  construction,  but  they  present  a  more  serious 
trouble — vis.,  the  heating  of  the  solenoids  and  piston.  The  heating 
of  the  solenoids  seems  to  be  due  to  the  rapid  reversing  of  the  electric 
current  through  their  coils,  and  this  not  only  mesons  loss  of  efficiency, 
but  is  often  so  intense  as  to  make  the  drill  objectionable  in  a  small 
heading.  An  installation  of  these  machines  was  made  at  Lake  City, 
Colorado,  in  1891,  but  after  experiments  they  were  withdrawn  owing 
to  the  objectionable  heating,  unsoldering  of  connections,  and  breaking 
of  drill  chucks,  due  to  the  crystallisation  of  the  bronze  of  which  they 
were  made.  These  defects  may  be  remedied  by  better  electrical  and 
mechanical  design  of  solenoids  and  connections,  and  the  adoption  of 
an  all  steel  plunger  and  chuck.  Two  plants  were  installed  in  mines 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1896,  but  particulars  of  the  result  of  the 
experiments  are  not  given.  § 

In  the  Bladray  electric  drill  ||  a  cylindrical  cam,  formed  with  a 
spiral  surface,  is  attached  to  the  drill  shaft  in  combination  with  an 
electric  motor  to  which  a  similar  cylindrical  cam  is  affixed.  The  cam 
attached  to  the  drill  shaft  is  connected  with  a  spiral  spring  which 
imparts  the  requisite  percussive  action  to  the  drilling  bar  immediately 
the  cam  reaches  the  limit  of  its  throw.     The  feed  of  the  drill  and  the 

^Eng.  and  Min,  Joum,^  1891,  li.,  600.        ilUd,,  1891,  li,  400. 

tIbwL,  1891,  liL,  720.  %Amer,  InU.  M.S,,  zxvL,  416. 

ICoU.  Ouird.f  1897,  Ixziv.,  964. 
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rotation  of  the  cutter  tool  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  ordinary 
rock  drills.  The  motor  is  of  the  polyphase  type.  The  machine  has  & 
stroke  of  3  inches,  and  in  a  trial  at  Johannesburg  is  said  to  have 
deliyered  700  blows  a  minute,  each  of  400  lbs.,  with  an  expenditure 
of  2*04  horse-power  at  the  engine  driving  the  dynamo.  It  has  not^ 
been  adopted  in  practice. 

In  the  Afeieaner  drill,'*'  introduced  by  Siemens  and  Halske,  the 
electric  motor  is  separate  from  the  drill  itself  and  can  be  transported 
separately,  the  connection  between  motor  and  drill  being  made  by  a. 
flexible  shaft.  This  flexible  shaft  is  connected  through  beyel  wheel 
gearing  to  the  shaft  operating  the  drill  which  imparts  a  reciprocating 
action  to  the  plunger.  On  the  same  shaft  is  keyed  a  small  flywheel. 
The  combination  of  the  flexible  shaft,  the  wheel  gearing  which  reduces 
the  speed,  and  the  flywheel  prevents  recoil  on  the  gear,  and  allows 
the  use  of  an  electric  motor  of  the  highest  speed  and  efficiency. 

Forms  of  Bit. — ^The  first  form  of  bit  for  machine  drills  was  that 
of  a  chisel,  shaped  from  the  end  of  a  round,  or  more  generally  octagonal, 
section  steel  bar.  The  edge  of  the  chisel  is  usually  rounded  or  convex, 
while  the  angle  of  the  cutting  edge  varies  from  do""  to  loo**  according 
to  the  hardness  of  the  rock,  the  most  common  angle  being  90*.  The 
bit  is  usually  made  half  as  wide  again  as  the  diameter  of  the  shank 
to  enable  the  tool  to  clear  itself,  but  the  projecting  ends  are  made 
smaller  when  the  rock  increases  in  hardness.  In  order,  however,  to 
obtain  more  striking  surface,  two  chisel  edges  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles  were  tried.  This  did  the  work  better,  but  as  the  hole 
got  deep,  ready  escape  of  the  debris  was  prevented,  as  the  tool  nearly 
filled  the  hole.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  the  two  chisels  were  made 
to  cross  each  other  on  a  slope,  forming  a  tool  like  the  letter  X,  which 
is  the  shape  now  generally  adopted.  Bits  like  the  letter  Z  have  been 
tried  with  most  satisfactory  results,  so  far  as  the  efficiency  of  the 
boring  is  concerned,  but  the  difficulty  of  sharpening  them  prevents 
their  general  application.  For  making  and  dressing  the  drill  bits, 
a  set  of  tools  called  *'  swages  *'  are  employed.  These  are  like  moulds 
shaped  to  the  form  of  the  bits  required. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  drills  should  be  quickly  and 
properly  sharpened.  An  expert  smith  and  striker  may  in  favourable 
cases  sharpen  and  temper  as  many  as  30  chisel  bits  in  an  hour,  but 
at  large  mines  when  hard  rocks  are  met  with,  a  field  is  open  for  the 
introduction  of  sharpening  machines.  Several  are  on  the  market,  and 
the  history  of  the  nine  British  patents  relating  to  the  invention  of 
these  machines  and  the  manner  in  which  they  perform  their  work 
have  been  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Colliery  Guardian^  of 
Dec.  9tb,  1898,  vol.  Ixxvi.,  p.  1060. 

Use  of  Water  in  Boring  Holes. — Experience  has  proved  that  by 
using  water  in  the  holes  the  speed  of  drilling  is  considerably  inoreasea» 
and  such  is  always  done  in  drilling  down-hill  holes.  With  up-hill 
holes,  water  cannot  be  employed  with  ordinary  means.  Messrs. 
Dubois  and  Fran9ois  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1889  a 
device  which  overcame  the  difficulty.  A  small  copper  pipe  is  fixed 
in  a  groove  extending  throughout  the  length  of  the  drilling  bit,  and 
is  connected  by  a  small  flexible  tube  to  a  tank  fitted  to  the  back  of 
the  piston-rod,  but  prevented  by  suitable  means  from  rotating  with  it» 

*  Eng,  and  Attn.  Jount.,  1898,  Ixvi.,  759. 
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With  each  stroke  of  the  piston,  watei  is  thrown  on  to  the  place  where 
the  catting  edge  strikes,  the  bottom  of  the  hole  is  always  kept  clear, 
and  the  full  effect  of  the  blow  from  the  drill  is  obtained  ;  the  deeper 
the  hole,  the  greater  the  effect. 

A  good  automatic  injection  reduces  the  time  occupied  in  drilling  a. 
hole,  and  effects  a  saving  in  motiye  power,  maintenance,  and  lubrica- 
tion, because  for  a  given  advance  the  number  of  blows  struck  is  less» 
The  latter  part  of  the  hole  is  drilled  as  quickly  as  the  first  portion, 
and  the  saving  in  time  amounts  to  two-thirds.* 

The  Eand  Drill  Co-f  obtain  similar  results  by  using  a  hollow  drill 
bar  formed  of  a  steel  tube  to  which  are  fi&stened  movable  steel  points. 
These  are  shaped  like  the  regular  X  bit,  and  are  supplied  at  such 
a  low  rate  as  not  to  be  worth  sharpening  when  dulled.  They  are 
pressed  on  to  the  drill  bar  by  a  special  machine,  and  do  not  come 
off  while  in  operation  if  proper  care  has  been  exercised.  The  current 
of  air  which  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  piston  and  drill  bit,  when 
the  machine  is  making  its  forward  stroke,  allows  the  drill  point  to 
strike  on  the  solid  rock  each  time. 

The  Leyner  drill  employed  at  the  Newhouse  Tunnel,  Colorado, 
also  used  water  injection  through  a  hollow  bit,  which  not  only 
removes  the  debris,  but  keeps  the  bit  cool  and  in  temper.  It  is 
stated  I  that  the  amount  driven  increased  20  feet  in  the  first  month 
this  improvement  was  applied. 

Cost  of  Machine  and  Hand  Drilling. — For  two  years  at  Rams- 
beck  lead  mines  §  careful  comparisons  have  been  made  between  the 
cost  of  driving  levels  by  hand  and  by  machines.  The  strata  consist 
of  hard  schists  and  greywacke.  With  hand  boring,  the  average  speed 
of  driving  double  tramway  roads  was  found  to  be  9  feet  10  inches- 
per  month,  while  with  machines  it  was  35  feet.  The  saving,  taking 
economy  and  speed  into  account,  was  304  per  cent. 

Saving  in  money  by  using  machine  drills,     .  £116  14    5 

per  yara  driven,                 •        .  i  1 1     3 

per  cent., 20*6 


Interest  on  capital  and  amortisement  was  taken  at  13  per  cent.. 
Repairs  to  drills  amounted  to  10*49  V^^  cent,  of  the  working  cost. 

Experiments  have  been  conducted  at  the  Bammelsberg  Mine  in 
the  Hartz,||  where  six  types  of  machine  drills  have  been  tried  for 
several  year.'?.  The  saving  was  2s.  3*89d.  per  ton  of  ore  won  in  favour 
of  machine  as  compared  with  hand  drilling,  including  all  costs,  during 
the  year  1880-81.  The  saving  in  favour  of  machine  drilling  for  the 
years  1877,  1878,  and  1879  was  io*39d.,  is.  '07d.,  and  is.  5 '2d.  per  ton 
respectively,  which  shows  a  progressive  increase,  probably  due  to 
improvements  in  the  machines  and  training  of  the  men. 

The  following  figures  relating*  to  the  Vosberg  Tunnel,  U.S.  A., IT 
show  the  difference  in  the  speed  of  machine  drilling  compared  with 
hand  : — 

*  80c,  Ind.  Min,,  viL,  30  S^rie,  393. 

fEng.  and  Min.  Joum,,  1893,  Ivi.,  238. 

Xlhid.,  1902.  Ixxiii.,  553. 

§  For,  Aha,  N.E,I.,  xxxi.,  24.  ||  Ibid.,  xxxii,  43. 

f  The  Voeberg  Tunnel,  Leo  von  Rosenberg  (New  York,  1887),  26^ 
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East  End. 

Weat  End. 

Length, 
(ft.) 

Excavation, 
(cub.  yda.) 

Length. 

(ft.) 

Excavation, 
(cub.  yds.) 

Hand  drilling, 
Machine  drilling,  . 

6o-8i 
x8i-ii 

53750 
1069*27 

6573 
138-63 

419*62 
109577 

Average  for  hand  drilling,  both  ends,  63*27  feet,  for  machine  drilling,  159*87 
feet ;  a  gain  in  speed  equal  to  152*7  per  cent. 

COAL  CUTTINQ  BY  MACHIMTEBY.— Under  suitable  con- 
ditions, coal  can  be  holed  much  cheaper  by  machinery  than  by  hand, 
except,  probably,  when  wages  are  low.  The  great  advantage,  how- 
ever, is  that  less  small  coal  is  produced,  as  with  the  pick  a  man,  to 
under-cut  a  certain  distance,  has  to  remove  enough  height  at  the  face 
to  get  his  arms  in.  To  a  certain  extent,  machines  cannot  well  be  used 
in  old  mines,  the  work  requiring  to  be  specially  laid  out  for  them. 
Their  success  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  personal  organisation  and 
superintendence  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  operation.  Many  of 
the  failures  can  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  Only  by  attention  to 
the  details  of  filling  and  hauling  the  coal  away  from  the  face  can  the 
machines  be  worked  with  that  regularity  which  will  make- them  pay. 
In  mining  with  the  pick,  the  men  themselves  look  after  their  tools, 
but  when  machines  are  employed  considerable  extra  attention  devolves 
upon  the  management,  as  the  machines  have  to  be  kept  in  order, 
duplicate  parts  provided  in  the  stores,  hose  pipes  maintained  in  good 
condition,  and  every  detail  carefully  attended  to. 

The  chief  advantage  of  machine  mining,  apart  from  the  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  under-cutting,  results  from  the  increased  production 
from  a  given  length  of  working  face  with  the  employment  of  a  smaller 
number  of  men.  A  smaller  length  of  roadways  and  face  have  thus 
to  be  constructed  and  kept  in  repair  for  any  given  output.  New 
collieries  can  be  developed  more  rapidly,  and  become  remunerative 
long  before  they  would  do  if  developed  by  hand  labour.  The  dis- 
advantage is  the  additional  capital  required  at  a  time  when  the  mine 
is  being  opened  and  not  paying.  With  a  good  roof  requiring  little 
timber,  machines  are  used  with  a  considerable  amount  of  success,  but 
in  a  tender  coal  the  roof  is  crushed  down  upon  them,  or  supports 
have  to  be  set  near  the  face.  These  get  in  the  way  of  a  machine, 
which  cannot  move  round  them  like  a  collier.  Indeed,  a  fairly  strong 
roof  is  a  sine  qua  non,  because  machines  not  only  require  more  room 
between  the  wall  face  and  the  packing  than  a  miner,  but  make  so 
much  noise  when  at  work  as  to  prevent  the  attendants  hearing  the 
preliminary  warning  sounds  that  the  roof  generally  gives  before  it 
breaks  down.  In  order  to  minimise  this  risk,  it  is  usual  to  moment- 
arily stop  the  machine  at  short  intervals  to  listen  for  any  sound  of 
the  weigh tening  of  the  roof 

The  many  different  types  employed,  which  often  only  vary  from 
each  other  in  detail,  may  be  divided  into  (a)  the  circular-saw  class, 
(b)  the  band-saw  class,  (c)  the  percussive,  and  (d)  the  bar  type. 
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Machines  worked  by  Compressed  AJT.—&illoa  and  Copley's 
u  »  reprMentativ»  of  the  circular-Baw  tjpe.  The  cotter  wheel  in  & 
DUille*Dle-iroa  disc,  4  feet  diameter,  furnished  on  its  outer  periphery 
with  ft  series  of  chisbls,  these  being  of  two  kinds,  single  and  double, 
placed  alternately.  Power  is  supplied  by  ui  engine  huving  cylinders 
9  inches  diameter  by  10  inches  stroke,  geared  down  about  5  to  I. 
The  machine  is  drawn  forward  by  a  wire  rope,  which  is  attached  to 
the  hook  (a.  Fig.  73),  then  passed  round  a  pulley  at  the  end  of  the 
£we,  and  finally  brought  to,  and  coiled  on,  the  drum  b  by  the  action 
of  a  ratchet-wheel  and  pawl,  which  can  be  so  regulated  that  either 
one  or  more  teeth  are  taken  at  a  time,  thereby  allowing  the  machine 
to  be  fed  slower  if  the  under-cutting  is  hard.  This  machinf  curs  from 
back  to  front,  and  brings  its  debris  out,  if  the  cut  is  above  the  floor. 


Fig.  72. 

Siffg  and  MeOdejokn't  machine  also  cuts  like  a  circular  saw,  but. 
witli  this  advantage — it  holes  into  the  face  on  the  underside  of  the 
sleepers;  or,  in  other  words,  flush  wiih  the  bottom  of  the  coal.  It 
can  be  employed  in  the  thinnest  seams,  ss  its  height  is  only  16  inches. 
It  is  provided  with  foar  adjustable  Bcrews,  one  on  each  comer,  by 
means  of  which  the  cutters  can  be  made  to  woik  at  any  angle,  and 
the  axle-boxes  are  also  adjustable  to  allow  the  machines  to  progress 
at  any  angle,  irrespective  of  the  level  of  the  rails.  It  revolves,  how- 
ever, from  front  to  back,  and  carries  the  debris  into  the  cut,  requiring 
the  services  of  an  assistant  to  clean  it  ont.  The  cut  can  be  made 
alternately  in  opposite  directions. 

Diamond  Coal  Cutter. — An  experience  of  over  fifteen  years  with 
many  types  of  machines  induced  Mr.  W.  K  Oarforth  to  design  the  special 
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form  illustrated  in  Fig.  73,  which  possesses  several  novel  features.  It 
makes  the  deepest  cut  of  any  rotary  wheel  machine  (from  5^  to  6  feet)^ 
and  also  the  highest,  the  cut  in  exceptional  cases  heing  as  much  as  9 
inches,  although  5}  inches  is  the  usual  one.  This  leaves  such  a  space 
helow  the  coal  that,  when  the  timber  is  withdrawn,  the  leverage  due 
to  the  depth  breaks  off  the  coal  at  the  back  of  the  holing.  The  cutter 
wheel  is  made  in  halves  to  facilitate  transport,  and  is  provided  with 
detachable  cutter  boxes,  somewhat  similar  to  a  tool  holder,  which  g^ve 
a  certain  amount  of  rigidity  to  the  cutters,  prevent  them  getting 
broken  off,  and  enable  a  complete  set  to  be  changed  in  five  minutes. 
Two  cylinders,  each  9^  inches  diameter  by  9  inches  stroke,  are  em- 
ployed for  driving  the  cutting  disc,  the  necessary  rotary  motion  being 
transmitted  to  the  rack  on  the  cutter  wheel  through  gearing  in  the 
proportion  of  22  to  i.  In  order  to  balance  the  entire  machine,  the 
ijylinders  are  placed  at  either  end  of  the  framework.  By  fitting  on 
an  extra  pair  of  axles  and  wheels  and  turning  over  the  machine,  it 
•can  be  made  to  cut  at  any  desired  height.  From  February  12th, 
1897,  to  March  nth,  1897,  a  machine  cut  3014  lineal  yards  in 
42  shifts  of  eight  hours  each,  including  everything.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  from  the  results  given  below  that  the  introduction  of 
this  machine  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the  problem  of  successful 
machine  mining. 

The  Jeffrey  Long-wcUl  machine  of  the  disc  wheel  type  possesses 
some  novel  features.  In  common  with  all  long- wall  machines  it  is 
self-propelling,  but  the  rate  of  feed  is  adjustable  whilst  at  work, 
and  can  be  started  or  stopped  without  stopping  the  machine.  The 
cutting  wheel  may  be  tilted  up  or  down  by  turning  a  handle,  so 
that  obstacles  may  be  ridden  over  or  an  uneven  floor  followed. 
One  rail  only  is  employed  on  which  the  machine  runs,  there  being 
1;wo  wheels — one  in  the  front  and  one  in  the  rear  of  the  machine^ 
the  rail  being  held  in  place  by  jacks.  An  idler  wheel  is  provided  at 
the  front  end,  which  takes  the  side  thrust  of  the  machine  due  to  the 
pull  from  the  cutting  wheel.  The  feed  is  so  arranged  that  the  machine 
will  cut  at  three  speeds,  the  highest  being  25  inches  per  minute, 
medium  16  inches,  and  the  slowest  8  inches  per  minute. 

BcbircFs  machine  represents  the  band-saw  type.  The  cutters  are 
of  various  shapes,  and  are  mounted  on  an  endless  chain,  carried  by  a 
jib  which  projects  beneath  the  coal  from  3  feet  up  to  5  feet  as  required. 
Motion  is  given  by  an  8 -inch  cylinder  by  12 -inch  stroke  engine, 
through  gearing  to  a  cyliudrical  shaft  in  the  centre  of  the  machine. 
On  the  bottom  of  this  shaft  is  a  cam,  or  sprocket  wheel,  which  drives 
the  chain  carrying  the  cutter  teeth.  As  this  chain  has  to  be  carried 
over  the  top  of  the  rails,  the  machine  cannot  undercut  in  the  bottom 
of  the  seam  unless  the  floor  is  taken  up.  The  difficulty  is  got  over  to 
a  certain  extent  by  canting  the  machine  when  at  work. 

The  Mitchell  machine  of  American  design  belongs  to  the  chain  type 
of  cutter  for  longwall  work,  and  consists  of  a  bar  of  hardened  tool 
steel  projecting  at  right  angles  from  the  framework  carrying  the 
driving  engines.  This  bar  carries  the  chain  having  cutters  fixed  in 
the  links,  and  the  whole  is  so  arranged  that  the  depth  of  the  out  can 
be  regulated  from  3  to  6  feet.  Motion  is  transmitted  to  the  chain  by 
means  of  spur  and  bevel  wheels,  the  gearing  running  in  oil. 
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i*9  machine,  which  is  largely  employed  in  the  United 
States,  oonsiRts  of  a  percussion  drill  which  chips  away  the  coal.  A 
broad  pick  bit  is  secured  to  the  end  of  the  piston-rod  of  a  small  cylin- 
der mounted  on  wheels.  The  cutting  tool  is  chisel -shaped,  with  a 
triangular  slit  in  its  face.  To  perform  the  undercut,  two  boards, 
6  feet  by  3  feet,  are  laid  on  the  floor  close  to  the  face  and  slightly 
inclined  towards  it.  The  machine,  mounted  on  14-inch  wheels,  is  run 
on  these  boards,  air  tamed  on,  and  the  face  attacked  at  the  angle 
shown  in  Fig.  74.  The  machine  is  balanced  on  the  wheels,  and  the 
operator,  lying  behind  it^  sprags  the  wheels  with  his  feet,  keeps  the 
machine  up  to  its  work,  and  by  means  of  the  handles  swings  it  about 
and  regulates  the  direction  of  the  blow. 

Machines  of  a  similar  type  have  often  been  designed,  but  the 
violent  shock  against  the  rear  head  of  the  cylinder,  when  the  piston 
made    its    backward    moye- 

ment,  not  only  made  it  im-       '•5?J*3>5^""""'""""V  * * 

possible  to  keep  them  to  their     -ZSi^^f^^l^  he  JS^i^^i^ 

work,    but    broke    them   to        ^^ji^*^ 

pieces.  India-rubber  cushions 

are  not  sufficient  remedy  for 

this  evil.    Here  the  difficulty 

is  surmounted    by  interpos-  •   ^     \     ^    •    •    *     *_  *     *_* 

ing  between  the  piston  and        ^^7SrK3?^r^3^2^^^^^S^]^IW=^e7?. 

cylinder  head  an  air  cushion  Fig.  74. 

of  adjustable  pressure,  and, 

it  addition,  the  valyes  are  so  arranged  that  the  rebound  of  the  pick 
actually  aids  in  moving  them.  Prof.  Wheeler*  states  that  it  takes 
about  six  minutes  to  shift  the  boards,  one  and  a-half  minutes  to 
change  the  bit,  and  sixteen  minutes  to  cut  4  feet  wide  by  4  feet  deep. 
To  disconnect  load  up  the  outfit  on  a  truck  and  remove  to  the  next 
place,  unload  and  start  to  work  again,  takes  about  twenty  minutes. 
The  cutting  capacity  is  found  to  be  between  60  and  70  lineal  feet  per 
ten  hours  shift,  with  an  air  pressure  of  80  lbs.,  the  average  for  six 
machines  for  a  month  being  63*8  feet.  A  Harrison  machine  weighs 
only  700  lbs.  and  costs  about  £120.  The  cost  per  day  for  power, 
repairs,  interest,  and  depreciation,  is  put  at  3d.  per  ton. 

The  IngersoU'Sergeant  machine  is  similar  in  general  appearance  to 
the  Harrison,  but  is  furnished  with  an  air-moved  valve  like  their 
drills.  It  is  claimed  to  be  simpler  in  construction,  to  be  more  under 
control,  to  deliver  a  harder  blow,  and  to  be  more  economical  in  air 
than  the  Harrison. 

The  Yoch  machine  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  Harrison  or  IngersoU, 
and,  although  400  lbs.  heavier  than  either,  is  considered  by  Mr.  W. 
Blakemoret  to  be  as  easy  to  steer,  having  larger  cylinders,  being 
stronger  and  somewhat  more  compact,  to  strike  a  harder  blow,  less 
liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  to  work  with  less  vibration.  He  adds  % 
that  two  years'  further  experience  with  the  three  machines  confirms 
this  view,  and  that  for  seams  where  nodules  of  pyrites  or  hard  stones 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  holing,  percussive  machines  were  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  type,  as  the  intelligence  of  the  workman  could 

*  School  0/ Mines  Quarterly,  New  York,  ix.,  308. 
fFed.  Ingt.,  zi.,  193.  I^/Mci.,  xiii.,  4901 
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direct  every  blow,  the  aligbteet  twist  of  the  handles  at  the  re&r 
causing  a.  correeponding  deflection  of  the  pick.  In  this  way,  tha 
operator  could  cut  kll  round  the  obstruction,  and  finally  remove  it 
without  seriona  damage. 

German  Machinet. — Several  types  of  percussive  machines  are  used 
in  the  inclined  seams  of  the  Westphalian  coalfield,  differing  little  in 
coQStraction  from  rock  drills  except  in  the  method  of  attaching  them 
to  the  staod  and  in  the  shape  of  the  cutting  tool.  In  addition  to  an 
adjustable  sleeve  or  collar  gripping  the  upright  of  the  stand,  tha 
»nnecting  device  is  arranged  so  that  the  cutting  machine  may  be 
rotated  and  the  tool  describe  an  arc.  In  this  way  the  cut  can  be 
made  in  any  desired  direction.  The  width  of  the  cut  averages  3  to 
;  inches,  and  a  depth  of  10  feet  can  be  made,  although  from  6  to  8 
feet  seems  more  preferable.  The  breadth  of  the  cut  seldom  exceeds 
10  feet,  so  that  in  wide  stalls  the  machines  require  re-setting  several 

The  Jeffrey  pillar  and  stall  coal-cutter  consists  of  a  bed  frame, 
occupying  a  space  about  3  feet  wide  by  7  feet  6  inches  long,  composed 
of  two  steel  channel  bars,  the  top  plates  on  each  forming  racks  with 
the  teeth  downwards,  into  which  the  feed  wheels  of  the  sliding  frame 
engage.  On  the  rear  end  of  the  latter  is  mounted  a  pair  of  5-inch  by 
5  j-inch  engines,  or  an  electric  motor,  from  which  power  is  transmitted 
through  straight  gear  and  worm  wheels  to  the  rack,  which  feeds  the 
sliding  frame  forward.    In  the  later  machines,  an  endless  chain  carriea 


Pig'  75' 

cutting  knives,  which  work  around  a  trianj^ular- shaped  cutter  head- 
Two  advantages  are  thus  secured: — Only  three  wheels  are  required 
to  guide  the  chain — viz.,  two  in  the  cutter  head  and  the  sprocket 
wheel  for  conveying  power,  white  the  sliding  frame  is  contained 
wholly,  with  the  exception  of  the  cutter  hoad,  within  the  stationary 
bed  frame,  insuring  perfect  protection  to  persons  working  around  the 
machine.  All  the  cutting  tools  are  interchangeable,  but  are  set  at 
varying  angles  in  sockets  forming  part  of  the  chain,  as  shown  in 
Fig-  75-  While  the  machine  is  making  its  cut  it  is  firmly  held  in 
position  by  two  screw-jacks,  one  at  the  back  and  the  other  at  the 

In  this  machine  the  cut  is  parallel  to  the  face,  or  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  miner  works,  while  in  the  others  it  is  at  right  angles. 
When  the  cut  has  reached  the  required  depth,  usually  about  5  feet, 
the  cutter  chain  is  thrown  out  of  gear  and  withdrawn,  the  machine 
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moved  sideways  along  the  face  over  the  width  of  the  groove,  and 
another  cut  made.  This  gets  over  two  disadvantages — (a)  the  in- 
ability  of  most  coal-cutters  to  work  in  stalls  where  the  props  are 
set  at  short  intervals,  since  so  long  as  the  distance  between  them  is 
not  less  than  3^  feet,  this  machine  can  easily  be  placed  in  position  ; 
(6)  the  irregular  holing  generally  produced  when  the  floor  of  the 
seam  is  undulating.  Rotary  wheel  machines  must  cut  a  straight 
groove;  this  one  can  follow  any  variation  in  the  floor  which  takes 
place  within  its  width. 

By  arranging  the  cutter  frame  at  right  angles  to  the  floor,  a  modi- 
fication of  this  machine  has  been  introduced  for  shearing  a  vertical 
groove  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  any  bed  of  ooal.  The  method  of 
using  such  a  machine  is  to  place  it  in  position  on  the  floor  at  the 
working  face,  adjust  jacks  under  it,  and  raise  it  to  the  roof.  After  the 
first  cut  has  been  made  at  the  top,  the  machine  is  lowered  a  distance 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  groove,  and  is  then  in  position  to  cut  again. 
The  chain  form  of  this  machine  takes  less  power  to  drive  than  the 
bar  type,  bnt  both  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  large  and 
heavy,  and  expensive  to  move  about  from  one  place  to  another.  After 
the  first  cut  under  has  been  made,  it  takes  about  twenty  minutes  to 
move  the  machine  sideways  and  ^x  it  in  position  for  the  second  cut. 

MacliineB  Driven  by  Electricity.  —Although  machines  generally 
under-cut  coal  cheaper  than  manual  labour,  the  di£Bculty  of  driving 
them  by  compressed  air  nullifies  the  advantages  to  a  certain  extent, 
even  where  favourable  conditions  exist.  The  cost  of  installing  com- 
preyed  air  is  considerable,  and  its  transmission  to  the  face  presents 
difficulties;  not  only  are  the  pipes  expensive,  but  the  cost  of  labour 
in  laying  them  is  large.  If  the  pipes  are  carried  along  the  sides  of 
the  road  on  supports,  any  fall  of  roof  or  sides  will  break  them ;  while 
if  they  are  buried  beneath  the  floor  leaks  cannot  be  detected.  These 
latter  considerations  are  not  so  important  in  the  main  roads  as  they 
are  in  those  approachinsr  the  face,  which  are  constantly  being  altered 
in  dimension,  and  in  which  repairs  are  frequent. 

Electricity  appears  to  be  particularly  applicable  to  the  operation  of 
coal  cutting.  In  the  facility  with  which  power  can  be  carried  about, 
this  medium  stands  unrivalled,  and  the  cost  of  upkeep  is  less  than 
with  other  systems.  The  only  objection  is  the  danger  that  may 
result  from  sparking  at  the  motors  in  situations  where  explosive 
atmospheres  may  exist.  This  danger  appears  to  have  been  exagger- 
ated. In  the  first  place,  the  majority  of  mines  do  not  contain  ex- 
plosive atmospheres,  and  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  outburst  of  gas, 
the  motor  may  be  stopped.  Sparking  at  known  points,  or  by  short 
circuiting,  appears  to  be  preventable,  as  it  depends  on  the  design  of 
the  machine,  on  the  intelligence  of  the  workmen  operating  it,  and 
last,  but  not  leasts  on  the  common  sense  of  the  purchaser.  In  the 
desire  to  secure  economy  in  outlay,  less  money  is  often  spent  on 
safeguards  than  should  be  the  case. 

Mr.  T.  B.  A.  Clarke*  considers  that  a  fair  average  performance 
for  each  electrically -driven  machine  cutting  4^  feet  under  may  be 
taken  at  80  lineal  yards  per  shift  of  eight  hours,  and  that  the  machines 
should  cut  on  two  shifts,  leaving  the  third  clear  for  repairs  and  peri- 

*  Fed.  Inst.t  xi.,  492.  , 
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odical  overhauling — a  practice  always  advisable.  Oompound  wound 
dynamos,  over  compounded  to  the  extent  of  about  lo  per  cent,  to 
allow  for  loss  of  pressure  in  the  line  at  full  load,  and  series  wound 
motors,  capable  of  going  up  to  1 6  horse-power  without  undue  heating, 
should  be  employed.  He  prefers  a  cable  of  the  type  insulated  with 
pure  vulcanised  rubber,  covered  with  a  strong  protective  sheath  of 
tarred  hemp  and  braid,  having  a  standard  insulation  of  2000  megohms 
per  mile,  as  the  cost  of  this  is  very  little  more  than  that  of  the  lower 
standards.  Twin  and  concentric  cables  are  objectionable  on  account 
of  their  want  of  flexibility,  liability  to  kink,  and  risk  of  short  circuit. 
Armouring  the  cable  renders  it  less  liable  to  abrasion,  but  a  fall  of 
root'  is  almost  certain  to  drive  the  armouring  into  contact  with  the 
copper  core,  and  thus  put  the  circuit  to  earth.  Ordinary  cables,  when 
abraded,  can  be  patched  and  used  in  t^e  roads  for  extension  of  the 
branch  circuit.  He  considers  the  disc  wheel  is  the  most  suitable 
implement  for  long-wall  coal-cutting,  and  that  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance that  rigidity  and  absence  of  vibration  should  be  secured  as 
much  as  possible.  Unless  the  rails  on  which  the  machine  travels 
are  firmly  propped  and  secured,  the  machine  will  not  keep  up  to  its 
work,  and  the  current  used  will  vary  considerably  instead  of  remaining 
steady.  Finally,  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  motor  itself  depends 
largely  on  the  proper  fixing  and  design  of  the  brush  gear.  In  one 
especially  designed  for  this  purpose,  and  giving  very  satisfactory 
results,  the  brushes  used  are  carbon  and  the  commutator  segments 
are  cast  copper.  As  the  cable  erection  at  the  face  is  of  a  temporary 
character,  while  liability  to  leakage  is  great,  it  has  been  considered 
advisable  to  use  a  pressure  sufficient  to  give  good  efficiency,  and  yet 
too  low  to  cause  any  injury  through  an  accidental  shock.  A  pressure 
on  the  surface  of  400  to  440,  giving  380  volts  at  the  motor,  meets 
these  conditions. 

The  Goolden*  cutter  consists  of  a  long  bar,  taper  or  parallel,  having 
a  series  of  steel  tools  arranged  on  it.  This  bar  is  rotated  at  the  rate 
of  about  500  revolutions  per  minute,  the  electric  motor  running  at 
about  700  revolutions.  The  cutter-bar  is  drilled  with  a  series  of 
holes,  each  of  which  is  placed  in  a  direction  nearly,  but  not  quite,  at 
90°  to  the  next  adjacent  one,  with  the  result  that  the  cutters  form 
a  left-handed  spiral,  which  serves  to  equalise  the  cutting  action,  and 
also  a  right-handed  spiral,  which  acts  as  a  sort  of  corkscrew,  and 
draws  the  debris  out  of  the  cut.  After  trying  various  forms  for  the 
cutters,  a  V-shape  has  been  adopted,  with  the  edge  nearest  the 
machine  sloping  across  the  cut ;  so  that  when  the  tool  has  entered 
about  ^  or  ^  inch  a  wedging  action  commences,  and  the  ridge  of  coal 
left  between  succeeding  cutters  is  split  off.  As  a  maximum  perform- 
ance at  Nostell  Colliery,  this  machine  cut  55  yards  of  face  an  average 
depth  of  3  feet  8  inches  in  55  minutes. 

The  Heppd  and  Patterson  machine  is  of  the  rotary  bar  type,  with 
the  cutting  bar  having  three  dovetail  grooves  running  along  its  length, 
in  which  are  placed  the  teeth,  these  being  kept  in  position  and  the 
required  distance  from  one  another  by  suitable  strips  of  metal.  The 
whole  of  the  cutting  mechanism  can  be  swung  about  for  examination 
of  the  cutting  bar  and  during  the  removal  of  the  machine  from  one 
part  of  the  mine  to  another.    The  small  coal  produced  by  the  machine 

*  IiuU.  C.E.f  civ.,  104. 
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during  holing  is  removed  by  an  endless  scraper  chain,  which,  it  is> 
claimed,  entirely  overcomes  the  difficalties  experienced  in  other 
machines  of  the  bar  type  from  the  jamming  of  the  cutting  tool. 

The  Jeffrey  machine,  as  described  above,  but  with  the  engines 
replaced  by  an  electric  motor,  is  largely  in  &vour  in  America.  The 
current  required  is  from  30  to  50  amperes  at  a  pressure  of  220  volts  ; 
the  armature  is  calculated  to  run  at  1000  revolutions  per  minute, 
while  the  cutter-bar  makes  200  revolutions.  The  momentum  of  the- 
armature  is  such  that  obstructions  met  with  by  the  cutter-bar  are 
not  perceptible,  so  that  the  machine  is  caused  to  run  steadily.  A 
great  number  of  these  machines  have  been  applied,  and  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  each  averages  from  600  to  900  square  feet  of  under- 
cut in  ten  hours. 

VaU'DepoeU* — A  machine  of  the  percussive  type  has  been  placed 
on  the  market  in  America.  With  a  stroke  of  from  5  to  6^  inches, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  a  solenoid,  it  delivers  from  300  to  350  blows 
per  minute,  and  weighs  a  little  over  700  lbs. 

Cost  of  Coal-Cutting. — Mr.  R.  W.  Clark  t  gives  the  actual 
figures  for  a  day's  work,  taken  at  haphazard,  as  6i  lineal  yards  of 
under- cutting  per  hour,  as  the  average  performance  of  four  machines 
during  three  shifts.  He  states  that  the  holing  was  exceedingly  hard, 
and  that  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  performance,  as,  almost  always, 
little  delays  will  occur.  The  working  place  should  not  be  too  long, 
as  if  there  is  any  delay  in  filling  the  coals  out,  the  machine  will  be 
stopped  on  its  own  journey.  The  chief  point  on  which  success 
depends,  is  the  removal  of  the  machine  from  one  place  to  another. 
This  must  be  made  as  expeditious  and  as  simple  as  possible.  A  great 
deal  depends  on  the  readiness  of  the  men.  Three  men  have  moved 
the  machine  about  2000  yards  up  some  very  low  roads,  taking  about 
sixteen  hours  in  unfixing,  removing,  and  fixing  up  again.  The  deputies- 
should  be  men  of  quick  observation  and  ready  resource,  and  able  to 
estimate  how  much  work  there  is  to  be  done  in  every  shift  in  every 
face,  and  to  arrange  for  the  regular  working  of  the  machines.  In 
1883,  3jd.  was  paid  per  lineal  yard  cut,  this  including  removal  of 
machine  and  laying  pipes  in  the  roads  leading  to  the  face. 

Mr.  Geo.  Blake  Walker  gives  a  comparison,  reproduced  on  p.  83 . 
of  the  relative  cost  of  coal-getting  by  hand  and  by  machine.  { 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  greatest  saving  results  from  the 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  small  made  by  machines. 

Mr.  T.  B.  A.  Clarke  has  prepared  the  accompanying  table  giving- 
the  results  obtained  at  a  number  of  collieries  with  machines  driven 
by  electricity  during  two  or  three  years. 

The  high  cost  at  Lidgett  is  due  to  the  hard  nature  of  the  holing 
and  the  low  height  of  the  workings,  which  causes  hindrances  in  the 
handling  of  the  machines. 

From  an  average  of  eleven  Jeffrey  pillar  and  stall  machines, 
worked  at  Scott  Haven,  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gresley§  gives 
the  production  of  each  machine  at  25,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum, 
while  the  savings,  including  renewals,  supplies,  and  interest  and  depre- 
ciation, amount  to  fourpence  per  ton.      There  was  an  increased  yield. 

*  Eng.  and  Min.  Joum.y  1891,  lii.,  245. 

t  Brit.  Soc.  Min.  Shtd.,  x.,  124.  X  F^d.  Inst*   i.,  132. 

%InBt.  C.E.,  cxxxi.,  117. 
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<»f  large  coal  of  3  per  cent,  due  to  the  machines,  while  the  total 
number  of  men  employed  for  the  same  output  was  less  by  33  per 
•cent,  than  if  manual  labour  were  employed. 
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Mr.  W.  £.  Garforth  *  states  that  the  introduction  of  machines  in 
a  seam  4  feet  thick  has  reduced  the  getting  price  from  2s.  i^d.  per 
ton  by  hand  to  is.  3}d.,  a  difference  of  lod.  per  ton,  from  which  must 
be  deducted  the  cost  of  working  the  machine,  interest  on  capital, 
redemption,  repairs,  and  renewals,  while  the  production  per  man  per 
^y  has  increased  from  3^  tons  by  hand  mining  to  6  tons  by  machines. 
The  introduction  of  a  deep  holing  machine  making  a  cut  of  5^  feet, 
«nd  by  keeping  the  face  straight  has  resulted  in  a  more  regular  frac- 
ture oi  the  coal,  which  has  reduced  the  number  of  shots  to  6  or  7  per 
day,  as  compared  with  35  to  40  on  a  similar  length  of  face  when  the 
undercutting  was  done  by  hand.  At  another  colliery  where  the  seam 
lies  at  an  angle  of  20  to  27",  the  cost  has  been  reduced  from 
2s.  3d.  per  ton  by  hand  to  is.  4|d.  per  ton  by  machine. 

After  keeping  strict  accounts  of  all  costs  and  charging  to  the  coal- 
cutting  machines  all  upkeep  expenses,  and  interest  on  and  redemption 
of  capital  invested,  Mr.  W.  D.  Hardief  states  that  at  a  Canadian  colliery 
machine  mining  reduced  the  getting  cost  by  6*62  pence  per  ton  as 
eompared  with  pick  mining. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Parker  t  gives  the  following  figures  to  show  the  greatly 
increased  use  of  these  machines  in  the  United  States : — 


•  Fed,  Inst.^  xv.,  384. 
XAmer,  Inst.  M,E,,  Feb.,  1899. 


•fibid.i  xvii.,  176, 
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3a.413.144 

3,6Z2 

ia,36a 

1,956 
11,57* 

9.763.W 
790 

Stanley's  Heading  Maohine.— Fevof  themuchmeBjet  desoribed 
can  be  applied  for  driviaj;  narrow  roads.  The  Stanley  Header  (Fig. 
76)  has  been  doBigned  for  ancli  a  purpose,  and  consists  of  a  cutter-bar 
driven,  through  gearing,  by  a  pair  of  vertical  engines.  The  cutter- 
bar  is  composed  of  a  massive  iron  casting,  placed  parallel  to  the  face 
of  coal,  and  carrying  on  each  extremity  a  oar  of  iroD,  3  feet  long,  to 
the  ends  of  which  the  cutter-knives  are  attached.  This  tool  ia 
revolved,  and  cuts  out  an  annular  excavation,  leaving  ia  the  centre  a 
core  of  coal,  which  is  removed  by  hand-wedging. 


Fig.  76. 

The  machine  may  be  considered  a  practical  success.  It  has  now 
been  working  several  years,  and  lias  given  satisfaction  in  every  case. 
The  actual  speed  of  cutting  is  from  2  to  3  inches  per  minute.  The 
wedging  down  of  the  core  and  placing  machine  in  position  for  a  fresh 
cut  takes  on  an  average  about  an  hour.  The  chief  saving  results  from 
the  increased  proportion  of  large  coal  and  the  rapidity  of  the  work. 

At  Hamilton  Palace  Colliery*  two  machines  were  employed,  one 
working  immediately  in  front  of  the  other,  each  taking  out  a  circle 
5  feet  diameter,  leaving  a  block  of  coal  i  foot  in  between.  In  order 
to  judge  of  the  merits  of  such  machines  by  the  actual  work  done  over  a 
period  of  time,  the  record  on  the  following  page  was  kept  when  a  com- 
paratively clean  and  continuous  area  of  cool  was  being  operated  upon. 

The  lessened  cost  during  the  last  two  fortnights  was  due  to  a 
reduction  in  the  miners'  wagea  The  coDclnaion  arrived  at,  after  all 
the  experience  gained,  was  that  the  heading  machine  drives  a  place 
1 1  feet  wide  about  four  times  faster  than  hand  labour  at  about  double 
the  cost,  all  outlays  for  cutting,  removing  the  coal,  laying  the  pipes, 
and  shifbing  the  machines  being  included. 
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Boring  Cross  Cuts. — Machine  drills,  for  boring  air-holes*  to 
serve  as  connections  between  winning  head-ways,  are  largely  employed 
in  the  Saarbriicken  coal-field.  They  are  of  the  rotary  type,  having 
jagged  teeth  cutting-edges  in  the  circumference  of  the  drill.  Four 
men  can  drill  from  34  to  46  feet,  12  inches  diameter  hole,  in  an  eight- 
hours  shift  With  the  Munscheid  and  the  Hussmann  machines  two 
men  are  required,  who  wiU  bore  a  hole  20  inches  diameter  at  the  rate 
of  1  -09  yards  per  hour ;  with  holes  i  ij[  inches  diameter,  the  cost  of 
boring  is  given  at  is.  4^d.  per  yard.  The  ordinary  sizes  are  for  holes 
14,  16,  18,  and  20  inches  diameter,  the  first  cost  of  a  machine  being 
about  £35.     

SXPIjOSi V JSS — Gunpowder. — Although  numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  replace  this  explosive  with  other  substances,  it 
still  remains  unrivalled  for  the  special  operation  of  getting  down  coal 
under  conditions  where  inflammable  gas  is  not  present  in  dangerous 
quantities  and  the  mine  is  not  dry  and  dusty.  Gunpowder  should 
consist  of  a  mechanical  mixture  of  75  per  cent,  saltpetre,  properly 
refined,  15  per  cent,  charcoal,  preferably  made  from  alder  or  willow 
wood,  and  10  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  With  a  view,  however,  of  pro- 
ducing something  cheap,  not  only  have  the  proportions  of  charcoal  and 
sulphur  been  increased  and  saltpetre  decreased,  but  impure  chemicals 
have  been  employed  instead  of  pure  ones,  with  the  result  that,  in 
common  gunpowders,  the  purchaser  pays  for  quantities  of  useless 
material  that  do  no  work. 

In  the  manufacture  the  ingredients  are  first  pulverised  separately, 
and  then  mixed  together  and  ground  under  heavy  rollers  for  from  two 
and  a  half  to  ten  hours.  Even  if  suitable  proportions  and  materials  are 
employed,  grinding  must  be  carried  on  for  some  time,  or  the  mechanical 
mixture  of  the  ingredients  is  incomplete  and  combustion  imperfect. 
High  grade  sporting  powders  are  milled  for  ten  hours,  not  so  much  with 
a  view  to  increase  their  strength  as  to  prevent  or  decrease  "  fouling,'^ 
and  as  it  is  just  as  essential  that  no  smoke,  or  as  little  as  possible, 
should  be  given  off  when  the  charge  is  fired  underground,  blasting 
powders  should  be  milled  for  a  similar  length  of  time.  The  best 
results  have  been  ol>tained  in  Germany  by  the  use  of  rye  straw  for 
charcoal,  carbonised,  to  brownness,  with  sulphur  reduced  from  10 
per  cent,  to  3  per  cent.  The  problem  is  to  get  rid  of  the  sulphur 
altogether. 

The  so-called  smokeless  powders  may  be  defined  as  chemical  com- 
pounds, and  generally  consist  of  gun-cotton  and  picric  acid,  sometimes 

♦  For,  AU.  N,E,I.,  xxxiii.,  58. 
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alone,  sometimes  in  combination,  mixed  with  retanling  agents  to 
prevent  detonation.  The  absence  of  smoke  is  a  great  advantage,  but 
safety  in  storing  and  reliability  in  keeping  quality  is  greater.  The 
slow-burning  character  of  gunpowder  makes  it  an  admirable  rending 
compound.  It  gives  out  its  energy  in  a  constant  heaving  force,  and 
brings  down  coal  in  large  lumps.  No  other  explosives  do  so ;  their 
«nergy  is  locally  developed,  smashing  up  such  a  soft  substance  as  coal, 
4knd  entailing  a  loss  to  colliers  and  colliery  owners.  .  So  far  as  cost  is 
ooncerned,  gunpowder  compares  favourably  in  all  ordinary  operations 
with  any  other  explosive.  So  long  as  powder  will  blow  the  bottom 
of  the  holes  out,  nothing  is  gained  by  using  more  powerful  explosives ; 
but  in  strong  rocks  the  employment  of  powder  means  shallow  holes 
and  slow  progress.  Where  everything  is  sacrificed  to  speed  the  holes 
are  bored  deep,  and  sufficient  explosive  used  to  break  up  the  rock  into 
small  fragments,  and  so  hasten  its  subsequent  removal.  Gunpowder 
possesses  an  advantage  which  is  not  shared  by  any  other  explosive ; 
it  can  be  used  either  with  or  without  detonators,  and  be  made  to  do 
more  work  at  will. 

Kitro- Glycerine. — This  substance  is  formed  by  the  action  of  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  on  glycerine.  It  is  a  bright, 
oily,  colourless  and  odourless  fluid,  has  a  faint  sweet  taste,  and  is 
poisonous,  causing  headache  and  colic.  It  is  such  an  unstable  com- 
pound that  its  use  has  been  forbidden  by  law  in  this  country  and  in 
most  Continental  ones;  but,  mixed  with  other  substances,  it  forms 
the  base  of  a  large  number  of  modern  high  explosives. 

Dynamite  is  a  plastic  substance  of  reddish-brown  colour,  consist- 
ing of  nitro-glycerine  absorbed  in  porous  kieselguhr,  which  is  earth 
consisting  of  the  shells  of  diatoms  (nearly  pure  silica),  found  in 
Hanover  and  other  localities.  Many  other  absorbent  materials  have 
been  tried,  but  kieselguhr  has  given  the  best  results.  This  choice  has 
been  further  justified  by  the  absence,  after  explosion,  of  the  noxious 
fumes  of  carbonic  oxide,  which  render  charcoal,  although  equally 
absorbent,  so  hurtful  to  the  health  of  the  miner.  Ordinary  dynamite 
contains  75  parts  of  nitro-glycerine  and  25  parts  of  kieselguhr.  In 
the  open  air,  in  small  qtiantitiea,  it  burns  freely,  quietly,  and  without 
explosion.  One  advantage  of  the  dynamite  class  of  explosives  is  that 
they  are  plastic,  and  therefore,  when  tamped,  fit  accurately  into  the 
hole.  Metal  rods  or  rammers  should  never  be  employed  to  tamp  the 
charge.  A  wooden  rod  should  be  used,  and  the  cartridges  gently, 
though  firmly,  squeezed  into  place. 

Blasting  Gelatine  is  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  of  known 
explosives,  and  is  a  tough,  slightly  elastic,  semi-transparent  substance, 
resembling  ordinary  gelatine.  It  contains  93  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
glycerine, together  with  7  per  cent,  of  nitro-cotton,  and  on  explosion 
resolves  itself  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  nitrogen,  there  being  just 
enough  oxygen  to  combine  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen.  It  is 
stated  to  be  50  per  cent,  stronger  than  dynamite,  and  more  insensible 
to  shocks  than  that  substance. 

Gtolatine-Dynamite. — This  is  a  compound  better  known  to  miners 
and  contractors,  being  more  used  for  blasting  rock  which  is  required 
to  be  removed  in  as  large  pieces  as  possible,  as  its  action  is  a  heaving 
and  rending,  rather  than  a  disruptive  one.  In  appeH ranee  it  is 
more  opaque  than  blasting  gelatine,  and  consists  of  80  per  cent,  of 
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that  explosiye,  with  nitrate  of  potash  and  vood-pnlp  added  in  pro- 
portion. 

Qelignite  is  similar  in  composition.  It  consists  of  65  per  cent,  of 
blasting  gelatine  and  35  per  cent,  of  the  absorbing  powder. 

In  cold  weather  all  nitro-glycerine  compounds  freeze,  even  at  a 
temperature  of  46*  F.,  and  are  very  dangerous  to  use  when  in  such  a 
state.  The  cartridges  may,  however,  be  softened,  without  danger,  in 
warm- water  warming-pans.  They  must  not  be  put  in  the  warm  water 
to  do  BO,  but  first  in  a  water-tight  vessel,  and  then  that  vessel  placed 
in  warm  water. 

Baokarook. — This  explosive  is  largely  employed  in  America.  It 
is  composed  of  80  per  cent,  of  potassium  chlorate  and  20  per  cent,  of 
nitro-benzoL  The  former  of  these  ingredients  is  solid,  and  the  latter 
liqnid,  and  both  are  non-explosive  during  their  manufacture,  storage, 
and  transport.  Little  danger  attends  the  use  of  this  explosive  us 
explosion  can  only  take  place  after  mixture,  this  being  generally  done 
immediately  before  charging. 

HLASTIKG  IN  DBY  AKD  DUSTY  MINES.— The  passing  of 
the  British  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1887,  materially  modified  the  use  of 
explosives  underground,  as  General  Eule  12  states  that  ''in  places 
likely  to  contain  either  accumulations  of  gas 
or  coal-dust,  a  shot  shall  not  be  fired  unless 
the  explosive  is  so  used  with  water  or  other 
contrivance  as  to  prevent  it  inflaming  gas,  or 
is  of  such  a  nature  that   it  cannot  inflame 
gas."     The  one  fault  of  gunpowder  is  that  it 
gives  off  a  certain  amount  of  flame  on  explo- 
sion, and  its  use  is,  therefore,  not  allowable 
under  the  circumstances  just  stated.    To  meet 
the  altered  conditions,   and  yet  to  continue 
the  use  of  explosives,  numerous  methods  have 
been  proposed. 

Water  Cartridge. — A  cartridge  of  gelig- 
nite (usually  of  such  a  size  that  only  one  is 
necessary)  is  held  in  a  skeleton  case  (a.  Figs. 
77  and  79)  having  a  number  of  thin  metal 
diaphrams,  6,  which  keep  the  cartridge  in  the 
centre  of  the  case  (c,  Figs.  77  and  79)  con- 
taining the  water.  A  detonator  is  inserted 
into  the  last  cartridge,  and  a  fuse,  or  electric 
wires,  passed  from  it  to  the  outside  of  the 
bore-hole.  The  space  between  the  charge  and 
the  case  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  outer 

end  firmly  tied  round  the  projecting  fuse  or  wires  d,  A  guide  wire,  6, 
is  also  placed  in  the  bag  to  keep  the  charge  in  the  centre  long  ways. 
The  objections  to  this  apparatus  are  (i)  the  large  number  of  parts 
and  delicate  handling  they  require;  (2)  the  water  acts  as  a  sort 
of  cushion  between  the  explosive  and  the  sides  of  the  hole  and 
so  lessens  the  effect;  (3)  the  large-sized  hole  which  has  to  be 
bored ;  (4)  and  a  liability  of  rupturing  the  case  and  letting  out  the 
water. 

Permitted  EzplosiYes. — Under  section  6  of  the  British  Coal 
Mines  Act,  1896,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  power  to  prohibit  the 


Figs.  77,  78,  and  79. 
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use  of  any  iBxplosiye  underground,  which  he  is  satisfied  is  unsafe, 
and  under  this  section  has  made  the  following  order : — 

!•  (a)  In  all  ooal  minoi  in  which  inflammable  gas  has  been  found  within  the 
previous  three  months  in  such  quaniity  as  to  be  indicative  of  danger, 
the  use  of  any  explosive,  other  than  a  permitted  explosive,  as  herein- 
after defined,  is  absolutely  prohibited  in  the  seam  or  seams  in  which 
the  gas  has  been  found. 
(6)  In  all  coal  mines  which  are  not  naturally  wet  throughout,  the  use  of  anj 
explosive,  other  than  a  permitted  explosive,  as  hereinafter  defined,  la 
absolutely  prohibited  in  all  roads,  and  in  every  dry  and  dusty  part  of 
the  mine. 
3.  In  all  such  ooal  mines  or  parts  thereof  as  aforesaid,  the  use  of  permitted 
explosives  is  prohibited,  unless  the  following  conditions  are  observed  : — 

(a)  Every  charge  of  the  explosive  shall  be  placed  in  a  properly  drilled  shot 

hole,  and  snail  have  sufficient  stemming : 
(6)  Every  charge  shall  be  fired  by  an  efficient  electrical  apparatus,  or  by 
some  other  means  equally  secure  against  the  ignition  of  inflammable 
gas  or  coal  dust : 
(c)  Every  charge  shall  be  fired  by  a  competent  person  appointed  in  writing 
for  this  duty  by  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  the  mine,  and  not 
being  a  person  whose  wages  depend  on  the  amount  of  mineral  to  be 
gotten : 
{d)  Each  explosive  shall  be  used  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
prescrioed  in  the  schedule  hereto  : 
Provided  that  nothing  in  this  order  shall  prohibit  t^e  use  of  a  safety  fuse  in  any 
mine  in  which  inflammable  gas  has  not  been  found  within  the  previous  three 
months  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  indicative  of  danger. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  permitted  explosives  under  the  above 
order,  which  are  described  in  an  appendix  to  this  chapter.  The 
majority  are  of  the  hydrocarbon  class,  and  consist  of  ammonium 
nitrate,  mixed  and  ground  together  with  some  member  of  the 
naphthalene  group,  an  inert  substance  often  being  introduced  to  lower 
the  temperature  of  explosion.  Most  are  acted  on  by  moisture,  and 
must  be  protected  by  waterproofed  cases,  and  all  require  detonators  of 
suitable  strengths  before  explosion  can  be  produced.  Statements  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  that  the  fumes  produced  on  the 
explosion  of  some  of  these  substances,  more  especially  roburite,  have 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  health  of  the  workmen,  but  in  every 
instance  where  these  have  been  investigated  (in  Lancashire  and  the 
North  of  England)  no  ground  has  been  found  for  such  complaints.^ 
Some  cases  of  illness  have  been  traced  to  roburite,  but  these  have 
been  found  to  be  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  proper  precautions  in  its 
use  which  are  published  by  the  manufacturers.  Workmen  having 
cuts,  or  skin  knocked  off  their  hands,  should  be  careful  when  handling 
the  cartridges,  and  should  wash  their  hands  before  eating  food,  or 
there  is  a  danger  of  some  of  the  substance  getting  into  their  mouths. 

All  are  stated  to  be  flameless,  but  none  are  absolutely  so. 
Everything  seems  to  depend  on  the  tamping.  It  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  they  are  only  relatively,  and  not  absolutely,  safe,  no 
explosive  having  yet  been  found  which  will  in  no  circumstances  ignite 
fire-damp.  Experiments  appear  to  show  that  damp  or  moist  stemming 
erives  additional  security  against  the  ignition  of  fire-damp  or  coal  dust. 
Mr.  M.  Walton  Brown  t  states  that  the  experiments  of  the  French 
Commission  showed  that  the  retardation  of  ignition  characteristic  of 
fire-damp  mixtures,  the  almost  instantaneous  mixture  of  the  gases 
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resulting  from  the  explosive  with  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and 
the  quick  cooling  consequent  thereon,  combine  to  make  explosives, 
whose  temperature  of  detonation  is  less  than  4000*  F.,  incapable  of 
igniting  explosive  fire-damp  mixtures  under  normal  conditions  of  use; 
that  is  to  say,  if  properly  stemmed.  The  degree  of  safety  becomes 
greater  as  the  temperature  of  detonation  falls  below  the  above  value. 
With  any  of  the  dual  mixture  explosives,  the  greatest  care  in  manu- 
fiK^ure  is  necessary,  as  it  is  essential  that  perfection  be  ensured  in 
the  mixture.  The  safety  of  ignition  in  explosive  atmospheres  also 
depends  upon  the  almost  instantaneous  mixtures  of  the  gases  resalt- 
ing  from  detonation  with  a  sufficient  volume  of  surrounding  air,  it 
being  highly  probable  that  it  may  be  dangerous  to  fire  a  shot  in  a  too 
limited  space,  and  with  a  weight  of  explosive  too  great  for  the 
volume  of  the  surrounding  air,  as  compared  with  the  volume  of  the 
gases  produced  by  the  detonation. 

Firing  the  Charge. — Explosions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
— (a)  where  combustion  proceeds  slowly  through  the  mass  of  the  com- 
pound, and  (6)  where  instant  ignition  takes  place,  called  detonation. 
The  power  in  (a)  is  applied  slowly,  with  rending  effect;  while  in  (6) 
the  gases  are  instantly  generated,  their  force  is  localised,  and  a 
shattering  effect  results.  To  produce  the  latter  action  detonators  have 
to  be  used,  these  consisting  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  powerful  explosive, 
fulminate  of  mercury,  enclosed  in  a  copper  capsule. 

Three  modes  of  firing  charges  are  in  use— (i)  squibs  or  germans, 
(a)  fuses,  (3)  electricity.  The  first  can  only  be  employed  with  gun- 
powder, but  the  second  and  third  with  any  explosive. 

(i)  SqnibSy  or  (Germane. — These  consist  either  of  a  straw  or 
paper  spill  filled  with  fine  powder.  When  "  germans  "  are  employed, 
a  copper  rod,  about  -A-  inch  diameter,  called  a  *^  needle,''  has  to  be 
inserted  in  the  hole  auring  tamping.  This  needle  reaches  from  the 
outside  to  the  cartridges,  and  is  turned  from  time  to  time  to  prevent 
it  getting  jammed,  and  finally  withdrawn,  leaving  an  open  passage 
through  the  tamping  to  the  powder.  The  squib  is  then  inserted  in 
this  hole,  and  a  slow  match  applied  to  the  outside  end. 

(2)  Fnsea — Frequent  miss-fires  with  straw  squibs,  and  premature 
explosions^  together  with  the  production  of  a  shower  of  sparks,  led  to 
the  introduction  by  Bickford,  in  1831,  of  safety  fuses,  the  principle  of 
which  is  to  enclose  a  thin  string  of  gunpowder  in  a  sheath  of  some 
material  or  combination  of  materials,  with  a  view  of  protecting  the 
core  from  rough  usage  and  moisture.  Many  different  qualities  are 
made  to  meet  the  varying  conditions  of  employment — viz.,  the  time 
stored  before  use,  influence  of  climate,  temperature  of  mine,  and 
presence  or  absence  of  moisture. 

For  ordinary  work  the  thread  of  powder  is  protected  with  rope 
yam,  coated  with  different  varnishes,  or,  if  moisture  is  present,  a 
further  lining  of  tape  and  varnish  is  given.  For  blasting  under  water, 
gutta-percha  coverings  are  employed,  but  such  fuses  cannot  be  stored 
long,  owing  to  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the  gutta-percha.  To  prevent 
this,  an  exterior  coating  of  tape  and  composition  varnish  is  applied, 
which  not  only  delays  oxidation,  but  retains  the  efficiency  for  a  long 
time.  Metallic  fuses,  in  which  the  core  is  covered  with  lead  pipe, 
have  been  introduced,  but  are  not  much  employed,  owing  to  their 
weighty  brittleness,  and  liability  to  damage  by  torsion. 
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Figs.  80  and  8r. 


Ordinary  fuses  are  sold  in  coils,  24  feet  long,  and  burn  at  the  rate 
of  2  feet  per  minute.  Miss-fires  occur  generally  through  deterioration 
and  the  use  of  inferior  qualities.  The  store-room  should  be  dry,  or 
the  powder  will  be  affected,  and  the  fuse  should  not  be  in  contact 
with  any  oily  or  greasy  article.  All  gritty  and  sharp  substances 
should  be  avoided  in  ramming,  as  the  fuse  is  often  cat  through,  and  a 
miss-fire  follows. 

Under  the  Mines  Regulation  Act,  powder  can  only  be  taken  into 
a  mine  in  cartridges.  These  generally  consist  of  a  reel,  or  bobbin,  of 
compressed  powder,  having  a  hole,  conical  at  one  end,  passing  through 
the  centre.  In  firing  with  a  fuse,  it  is  first  cut  to  obtain  a  fresh 
surface,  and  threaded  through  the  bobbin.  One  end  of  the  fuse  is 
doubled  back  into  the  conical  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  cartridge, 
and  pulled  tight,  the  subsequent  bobbins  being  threaded  over  the 

front.  In  doubling  the  fuse  back 
to  bind  it  in  the  cartridge,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  string  of 
powder  rests  directly  against  the 
cartridge  (Fig.  80),  and  not  against 
the  return  portion  of  the  fuse 
(Fig.  81).  Numerous  miss-fires  may 
be  traced  to  the  neglect  of  this 
simple  precaution. 
With  detonating  explosives,  a  piece  of  safety  fuse  is  cut  clean, 
and  inserted  into  a  detonator  until  it  reaches  the  fulminate.  The 
upper  part  of  the  cap  is  then  squeezed  with  a  pair  of  nippers,  with  a 
view  not  only  of  securing  the  fuse  in  position,  but  also  of  developing 
the  power  of  the  fulminate. 

For  use  under  water,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  upper  end 
of  the  detonator  water-tight  where  it  joins  the  fuse.  With  nitro- 
glycerine explosives,  a  cartridge  is  opened  at  one  end,  the  detonator 
pushed  in  (leaving  about  one-third  of  the  copper  tube  outside  the 
cartridge)  and  securely  tied  in  position.  The  detonator  should  not 
be  pushed  too  far  into  the  cartridge,  or  the  fuse  may  set  fire  to  it 
before  the  spark  can  explode  the  detonator.  Holes  are  charged  by 
putting  in  one  or  more  cartridges,  and  squeezing  each  with  a  wooden 
rammer,  a  cartridge  with  a  detonator  and  fuse  is  then  inserted,  lyA 
mutt  not  be  squeezed.  Loose  sand,  or  water,  is  all  that  is  required  for 
tamping,  but  the  power  of  the  explosive  is  increased  by  tamping. 
A  good  plan  is  to  insert  on  the  top  of  the  priming  cartridge  and 
detonator  a  ball  of  soft  clay  and  press  it  home,  then  put  fiirther 
tamping  on  this. 

In  firing  shots  in  mines,  where  naked  lights  are  not  allowed,  a 
small  copper  wire  is  commonly  employed,  one  end  of  which  is  made 
red-hot  by  putting  it  into  the  flame  of  a  safety  lamp,  while  the  other 
is  inserted  into  the  fuse.  The  wire  is  generally  passed  through  a 
small  hole  in  the  glass  of  the  lamp.  To  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  of 
passing  wires  into  lamps,  and  prevent  the  emission  of  sparks  when 
the  fuse  is  fired,  Messrs.  Bickford  have  designed  an  ignitor,  which 
consists  of  a  small  tin  tube,  containing  a  small  glass  phial,  holding 
sulphuric  acid,  resting  against  a  small  quantity  of  chlorate  of  potash 
and  sugar ;  one  end  of  the  fuse  is  inserted  into  the  open  end  of  the 
tube,  and  the  glass  phial  broken  by  gripping  the  tube  with  a  pair  of 
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Fig.  82. 


pincers  (Fig.  8i).     The  sulphuric  acid  acts  on  the  mixture,  lights  th^ 
end  of  the  fuse,  and  all  sparks  produced  are  kept  within  the  tube. 

At  the  AnlHn  Colliery  in  the  department  of  Avejron,  France,  a 
modification  of  a  device  for  lighting  pipes,  cigarettes,  d^c,  by  the 
heat  generated  by  the  compression  of  air,  has  been  in  use  for  some 
time.  It  consists  of  a  metal  cylinder,  in  which  a  well-fitting  piston 
moves,  the  piston-rod  carrying  a  cross-piece  so  that  a  firm  hold  is 
given  for  the  hand.  One  end  of  the  fuse  is  passed  through  a  small 
hole  in  an  india-rubber  ring  into  the  cylinder.  A  quick  and  strong 
tlirust  is  given  to  the  piston,  the  air  in  the  cylinder  is  compressed  and 
heated,  and  the  core  of  the  fuse  ignited.  It  is  said  that,  with  a  little 
practice,  ignition  always  takes  place  at  the  first  thrust,  and  as  the 
8|iarks  from  the  burning  of  the  first  inch  of  fuse  are  thrown  out  insido 
the  cylinder,  they  are  thereby  cut  off  from  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere. 

In  Richter's  apparatus  a  pair  of  special  pliers  in  conjunction  with 
a  percussion  cap  and  asbestos-covered  fuse  is  employed.  The  fuse 
is  first  cut  off  perfectly 
square  by  nippers  (Fig.  83) 
at  the  end  of  the  pliers, 
and  the  special  lighting 
cap  fixed  closely  on.  The 
pliers  are  then  opened  to 
their  full  extent,  which 
automatically  contracts  a 
spiral  spring  inside  the 
barrel,  and  the  lighter 
with  fuse  attached  is 
placed  exactly  in  the 
chamber  contained  in 
the  barrel  of  the  pliers 
(Fig.  83).  By  pressing 
the  trigger  with  the 
-thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  84,  the 
spital  spring  inside  the 
barrel  is  released,  and 
shoots  a  bolt  on  to  the 
percussion  cap.  The  issue  of  smoke  from  vent  holes  on  both  sides 
of  the  oblong  part  of  the  pliers  indicates  beyond  doubt  that  no 
miss-fire  has  taken  place. 

Several  accidents  have  been  traced  to  the  use  of  these  types  of 
ignitors,  premature  explosion  Having  taken  place  only  a  few  seconds 
liter  the  ignitors  were  fired.*  It  is  considered  that  owing  to  the 
confinement  of  the  gases  inside  the  fuse,  when  the  burning  of  the  fuse 
does  not  destroy  the  outer  covering,  the  pressure  increases  until  either 
the  resistance  of  the  envelope  is  overcome  and  the  fuse  bursts,  or  if 
the  resistance  of  the  walls  be  too  great,  the  explosion  extends  to  the 
unconsumed  portion  of  the  core,  which  at  once  explodes  and  fla^ihes 
out  violently.  In  one  experiment,  flame  suddenly  traversed  the  entire 
length  of  40  inches  of  fuse.  In  fuses  where  the  covering  is  partly 
burnt  and  destroyed  such  explosions  cannot  be  caused,  as  the  gases 
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evolved  from  the  powder  can  escape  freely  through   the  damaged 
covering. 

Blasting  by  Electricity. — ^The  practice  of  igniting  shots  by  the  aid 
of  the  electric  current  has  been  gaining  ground  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  years ;  with  it  no  question  can  arise  as  to  whether  shots  have 
missed  fire  or  not  Ignition  with  ordinary  fuse  sometimes  hangs  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  even  up  to  twenty-four  hours;  sparks  from  the  fuse  are 
got  rid  of  by  numerous  devices,  but  as  no  sparks  are  produced  by 
electricity  it  must  be  better.  Then  again,  there  is  no  chance  of 
premature  explosion.  Every  one  can  be  in  a  place  of  safety  before  the 
>  shots  are  fired ;  indeed,  in  some  collieries  where  blasting  might  produce 
an  explosion,  ill  the  shots  are  fired  from  the  surface  when  the  pit  is 
free  from  men. 

Two  systems  are  in  use ;  in  one,  electricity  of  high  tension  and 
small  quantity  is  employed,  while  in  the  other  the  electricity  is  oflow 
tension  and  of  large  quantity.  The  former  are  called  "  tension,"  or 
"  machine,''  fuses,  and  the  latter,  *'  quantity,"  or  "  battery,**  fuses. 

Tension  Fuses. — These  consist  of  two  copper  wires,  with  the  ends 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  small  interval,  in  which  is  placed  a 
priming  composition,  and  the  whole  inserted  into  a  detonator.  The 
current,  in  leaping  across  the  interruption,  meets  with  great  resistance 
from  the  low  conductivity  of  the  material  passed  through,  heat  is 
generated,  and  the  priming  and  detonator  fired.  The  priming  com- 
position generally  employed  is  known  as  Abel's,  and  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  lo  parts  of  sub-phosphide  of  copper,  45  parts  of  sub- 
sulphide  of  copper,  and  15  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash,  well  rubbed 
together  in  a  mortar,  with  sufficient  alcohol  to  moisten  the  mass,  and 
afterwards  carefully  dried. 

Qucmtity  Fuses, — Here  the  two  copper  wires  are  joined  together  by 
a  very  thin,  short  length  of  platinum  wire,  and  surrounded  by  a  sub- 
stance inflammable  at  a  low  temperature.  The  current  passing  down 
the  copper  wires  meets  with  great  resistance  in  passing  across  the 
small  section  platinum  wire,  and  generates  sufficient  heat  to  fire  the 
priming.  As  the  circuit  is  uninterrupted,  and  quantity  only  is  re- 
quired to  heat  the  wire  to  redness,  an  ordinary  battery  may  be  used. 

Comparison, — ^The  advantages  of  high  tension  lie  chiefly  in  the 
convenient  form  and  ready  action  of  the  machines  employed  to  excite 
electricity.  These  are  of  small  dimensions,  light  weight,  simple  in 
construction,  and  do  not  readily  get  out  of  order.  In  addition  the 
means  of  discharging  the  machine  may  be  removed  until  the  required 
moment.  For  this  reason  such  system  is  useful  in  mines  where  the 
operations  are  carried  out  by  men  of  no  scientific  knowledge.  A  great 
advantage,  however,  is  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  shots  can  be 
fired  simultaneously  with  more  certainty  than  with  a  battery,  and 
that  line  resistance  has  small  effect  on  the  current,  so  that  cables  of 
small  diameter  can  be  used. 

The  disadvantages  are,  that  the  fuses  are  more  or  less  affected  by 
moisture  and  heat,  and  that  the  wires  carrying  the  current  have  to  be 
well  insulated.  Low  tension  fuses  are  more  trustworthy  than  high. 
The  insulation  of  the  line  wires  need  not  be  very  perfect.  Certainty 
of  action  is  almost  always  possible,  as  each  fuse  can  be  tested  before 
use  by  coupling  it  up  to  a  galvanometer  and  passing  a  weak  current 
through  it.     It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow  that  miss-fires 
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cannot  take  place  after  low  teDsion  fuses  have  been  tested  in  the 
galvauometer,  becaase  two  conditions  may  happen.  Either  the  two 
copper  wires  may  be  in  contact,  and  allow  the  current  to  pass,  or  even 
the  small  testing  current  may  break  the  delicate  bridge  of  connecting 
wire,  and  the  fuses  thus  appear  all  right  at  the  test,  but  all  wrong 
afterwards.  When  low  tension  fuses  had  to  be  fired  by  batteries  they 
were  not  so  convenient  as  high  tension,  as  only  a  limited  number  of 
shots  could  be  tired  simultaneously,  unless  a  large  battery  power  was 
available.  Batteries  soon  get  cumbersome,  and  always  require  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  attention.  Low  tension  fuses  can,  however,  be 
fired  from  an  electric  light  circuit,  while  high  tension  ones  cannot, 
and  as  dynamos  are  common  at  collieries,  low  tension  fuses  are 
becoming  more  and  more  applied.  Specially  constructed  magneto 
machines  generating  a  current  of  low  intensity  are  now  made  fur 
firing  low  tension  fuses,  and  are  recommended  for  use  in  preference 
to  batteries.  Low  tension  fuses  cost  a  fraction  of  a  penny  more  than 
high  tension  ones,  but  year  by  year  are  becoming  more  used  in 
Europe,  while  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  high  tension  exploders 
fuid  fuses  are  practically  unknown. 

For  firing  tension  fuses,  two  types  of  machines  are  employed — (a) 
the  frictionaJ,  (6)  the  magneto  type. 

Fridianal  Maehinea. — ^The  machine  most  in  favour  is  that  of 
Bornhardt^  which,  from  its  simplicity,  compactness,  and  portability, 
possesses  many  advantages.  Electricity  is  generated  by  the  friction  of 
two  revolving  discs  of  ebonite  against  two  small  cushions  covered  with 
<»it-skin,  and  is  received  by  two  cones,  and  transmitted  by  a  metallic 
conductor  into  the  interior  of  a  Leyden  jar,  from  which  it  is  discharged 
by  pressing  a  button.  The  apparatus  is,  however,  very  delicate ;  both 
irtass  and  ebonite  being  so  hygroscopic,  that  a  machine  can  rarely  be 
depended  upon  to  work  many  hours  consecutively.  Unless  the  places 
in  which  it  is  used,  and  the  rubbers,  are  dry  and  warm,  the  machine 
will  not  furnish  any  current,  as  the  electricity  is  conducted  away  by 
the  condensed  moisture  as  fast  as  it  is  generated. 

MctgneUhMacMnu, — These  consist  of  an  electro-magnet,  between 
whose  poles  an  armature,  wound  to  a  very  high  resistance,  is  caused 
to  rapidly  revolve  by  means  of  crank  motion  and  gearing.  An  electric 
current  of  high  potential  is  generated,  and  at  the  moment  of  maximum 
intensity  is  sent  out  to  the  outside  circuit,  in  which  are  the  fuses,  the 
explosion  of  these  being  instantly  accomplished.  To  prevent  the  risk 
of  miss-fires  the  machine  should  have  a  considerable  reserve  of  power, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  connecting  ends  of  all  wires 
are  clean  and  are  firmly  twisted  together. 

SimnltaneotiB  Blasting. — The  advantages  of  firing  a  number  of 
shots  simultaneously,  especially  in  shafts  or  headings,  are  self-evident, 
particularly  where  machine  drills  are  employed.  In  the  first  place,  as 
soon  as  the  machines  have  been  removed  and  the  holes  charged,  the 
rock  should  be  shot  down  as  quickly  as  possible.  Then  all  the  shots 
going  off  at  once  assist  each  other,  their  force  is  applied  collectively, 
and  the  whole  of  the  rock  is  brought  clean  away,  while,  if  fired  sepa- 
rately, each  individual  blast  has  to  tear  out  the  mass  of  rock  allotted 
to  it,  the  result  being  that  in  the  former  case  less  explosive  is  required 
and,  in  addition,  a  minimum  amount  of  time  is  taken  up  in  the  opera- 
tion. Another  advantage  of  simultaneous  firing  is  that  all  the  smoke 
produced  by  the  explosion  is  generated  at  one  time  and  the  men  only 
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]iave  to  wait  for  this  to  clear  away,  while  if  shots  are  fired  indepen- 
dently they  have  to  wait  after  each  blast. 

For  firing  a  lirge  number  of  shots  at  once  electricity  is  partiealarly 
useful,  the  reduced  quantity  of  explosive  used  balancing  the  cost  of 
the  electric  fuse,  the  saving  in  time  already  referred  to  remaining  as 
an  advantage.  Another  point  of  importance  is  the  question  of  missed 
shots.  When  firing  with  fuse  one  can  never  be  sure  whether  the  shot 
has  really  missed  or  only  hung  fire,  and,  unless  explosion  takes  place, 
the  working  has  to  be  fenced  off  for  a  oonsiderable  time,  thus  entailing^ 
•a  loss;  but  with  electricity  nothing  of  the  sort  occurs.  After  the 
current  has  been  passed  through  the  wires  the  place  can  be  approached 
at  once  without  danger.  In  order  to  avoid  miss-shots  it  has  been 
proposed  to  use  a  hollow  tube  during  stemming,  one  end  of  which  is 
inserted  into  the  charge  and  the  other  projects  out  of  the  hole.  After 
ramming  is  complete,  the  tube  is  withdrawn,  and  the  detonator  and 
connecting  wires  pushed  down  the  passage  into  the  charge.     Should  a 

miss-fire  occur  the  detonator  can  be  withdrawn 
and  another  inserted.  The  objections  are  the 
danger  in  pushing  the  detonator  into,  or  with- 
drawing it  from,  the  hole,  and  the  reduced  effect 
of  the  blast  due  to  the  fact  that  a  vent  hole 
of  at  least  ^  inch  diameter  is  lefc  extending 
from  the  explosive  to  the  atmosphere. 

For  firing  by  electricity  two  main  systems- 
of  connecting  the  wires  to  the  machines  are 
in  use.  In  the  first,  the  fuses  are  connected  in 
series — that  is  to  say,  one  wire  of  the  first  hole 
is  connected  to  one  wire  of  the  second  hole, 
and  the  remaining  wire  of  the  second  hole  to- 
one  wire  of  the  third  hole,  and  so  on  until  all 
are  joined,  when  there  will  be  one  wire  of  the 
last  hole  and  one  wire  of  the  first  hole  left 
unconnected.  Tliese  are  now  joined  by  means 
of  conducting  wires  to  the  machine  a  con- 
siderable distance  away  in  a  place  of  safety 
(Fig.  85). 

The  second  system  is  known  as  the  parallel 
on  a     In  this,  one  wire  of   each  shot  is  con- 
nected to  one  cable,  and  the  other  wire  to  the  second  (Fig.  86). 

Modifications  of  both  these  systems  are  possible,  as  the  holes  may 
be  connected  in  multiple  series  (Fig.  87). 

The  disadvantage  of  the  series  system  is  that  the  power  of  the 
machine  has  to  be  equal  to  that  required  to  fire  each  fuse,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  fuses,  and  that  unless  the  fuses  have  all  the  same 
resistance,  or  vary  only  within  narrow  limits,  only  the  most  resistant 
will  be  tired. 

BickforcPs  Volley  Fuse. — To  render  the  operation  more  simple  than 
with  electricity,  Messrs.  Bickford  have  designed  a  method  in  which 
ordinary  and  special  fuses  are  employed  for  simultaneous  blasting.  A 
length  of  safety  fuse  is  connected  to  one  side  of  an  explosive  disc  in  a 
tin  tube.  The  required  number  of  special  fuses  are  snugly  tied 
together,  their  ends  cut  clean  and  level,  and  inserted  into  the  tin  tube, 
touching  the  other  side  of  the  explosive  disc.     The  mouth  of  the  tube 


Figa  85,  86,  and  87. 
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is  protected  b;  a  waterproof  substance,  sucb  as  pitch.  To  fire,  the 
length  of  the  safety  fuse  is  lighted,  this  ignites  the  explosive  diac, 
which  starts  all  the  special  fuse  bnruing  at  the  same  time.  The  par- 
ticnlar  point,  however,  conaists  of  the  special  fuse,  whioh  is  manufac- 
tared  to  burn  at  the  rate  of  9000  feet  per  minute,  the  speed  of 
ordinary  fuse  being  o&lj  2  feet  per  minute.  To  enable  operators  to 
adapt  the  instanlaneoaa  fnse  to 
any  available  length  to  suit  iheir 
particular  requirements,  the  in- 
ventors supply  on  demand  the 
ignitors  with  fuse  looped  as  in 
Fig.  8S,  so  that  if  the  whole 
length  of  fuse  so  looped  is,  say.  Fig.  88. 

10  feet,  the  miner  can  cut  it  into 

single  lengtlis  of  3  feet  and  7  feet,  or  any  proportion  of  10  feet  (taking 
care  not  to  detach  it  from  the  ignitorj.  This  does  not  affect  the 
simnttaneousness  of  the  explosion,  as,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of 
burning,  small  cUfferences  in  the  lengths  of  the  special  fuse  are  not  of 
any  moment. 

Position  of  Holes. — The  situation  and  inctination  of  holes  in 
rock  drifts  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  rock,  and  on  the  system  of 
drilling  employed.  With  hand  drilling  and  single  blasts,  everything 
depends  on  the  skill  of  the  miner,  who  carefully  examines  the  faces 
and  decides  on  the  position,  direction,  and  depth  of  the  hole ;  the  con- 
ditions that  have  to  be  fulhiled  being  that  the  rock  should  be  as  free 
as  possible  on  one  side,  and  that  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  rock 
should  be  attempted 
ti>  ha  dislodged.  In 
the  former  case,it  there 
is  too  much  resistance 
the  hole  will  act  like  a 
cannon,  and  the  tamp- 
ing will  be  forced  out, 
producing  what  is 
known  as  a  "blown- 
out  shot,"  while,  in 
the  latter  case,  the 
explosives    will    be 

With  machine 
drills  and  simultane- 
ous blasting,  there  is 
not  so  much  necessity 
to  consider  the  lines 
of  least  resistauce,  al- 
though such  is  generally  done.  Many  different  arrangements  can  be 
employed.  The  following  may  be  considered  a  typical  example.*  A 
wedge,  or  core,  is  first  bloated  out  of  the  centre  of  the  heading,  this 
being  known  as  a  centre-cut,  the  aides  being  blasted  out  afterwards. 
A  centre-cut  needs  about  eight  boles,  divided  into  two  seta,  four  each, 
arranged  in  nearly  vertical  lines,  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre 
line  of  the  heading.  Each  hole  of  one  set  of  the  centre-cut  is  drillei 
*  The  Po)Atrg  Tunnti,  Leo  v.  Rosenberg,  p.  24. 


Figa.  91  and  91, 
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in  A  direction  intended  to  meet  the  correBponding  one  of  the  other 
Bet  at  tlie  centre  line  of  the  heading,  so  aa  to  fonn  a  wedge.  These 
«re  drilled  lo  feet  deep.  Where  the  chHrocter  of  the  material  only 
requires  one  set  of  holes  in  the  sides,  these  are  three  in  number,  and 
from  7  to  9  feet  deep.  The  inclination  of  the  holes  in  the  different 
sets  are  shown  in  Figs.  89  to  92.  The  holes  inclining  upwards  are 
drilled  dry,  those  horizontul,  or  inclined  downwards,  wot.  Somatimes 
secund  side  rounds  are  required;  these  consist  of  two  holes  each. 
At  the  Newhouse  Tunnel,  Colorado,  U.S.A.,  the  work  was  said  to  he 
much  hastened  by  the  addition  of  a  so-called  plunger  hole  at  the  upper 
centre  of  the  cut,  which  inclined  slightly  downwards.* 

Blown-out    Shots. — The  combustion  of  powder  produces  large 
quantitieu  of  gaseous  products,  which,  in  the  cose  of  falown-out  shota, 
are  driven  violently  into  the  roadways,  and  at  the  point  of  discharge 
act  like  a  piston,  driving  back  the  air  flowing  past  the  hole  in  both 
directions,  and  producing  a  partial  vacuum,  into  which   the  gas  con- 
tained in  the  coal  is  exhausted,  and  diluted   with  the  air  current 
until  the  firing  point  is  reached.     Clouds  of  dust  may  be  raised  at 
the  same  time,  and  if  this  mixture  comes  into  contact  with  flame, 
a  serious  explosion  is  readily  produced.     It  is  also  suggested  that  the 
sound  wave  produced  by  a  blown-out  shot  may  cause 
sufficient  pulsation  in  the  atmosphere  to  force  flame 
through  the  gauze  of  a  siifety  lamp.     It  is,  there* 
fore,  desirable  that  blown-out  shots  should  be  pre- 
vented, care  being  taken  that  all  the  holes  are  placed 
in  such  position  that  they  do  the  work  allotted  to 
them,  and   bring   down   the   coal.      It  is   mast  im- 
portant that  the  stemming  should  be  unfiasured,  and 


Fig.  93.  Fig.  94. 

adhere  closely  to  the  sides  of  the  hole,  so  that  the  gaseous  products 
cannot  escape  before  the  complete  ignition  of  the  powder.  To  remove, 
however,  any  chance  of  such  an  occurrence,  various  tamping  plugs 
have  been  designed,  the  majority  of  which  consist  of  an  arrangement 
of  metal  wedges  tightly  secured  in  the  hole,  generally  by  the  aid  of 
a  screw.  Thty  are  expensive  in  first  cost,  and  easily  lost.  A  later 
device  is  the  employment  of  a  cylinder,  or  rough  octagon  of  pine- 
wood,  with  a  wedge-shaped  piece  cut  out  of  it  and  a  saw  cut  made  as 
a  continuation  of  the  wedge-shaped  out.  The  wedge  a  (Fig.  93)  is 
placed  against  the  charge,  the  block  b  above  it,  and  the  explosion 
drives  the  wedge  up  into  the  body  of  the  block,  and  binds  it  firmly 
against  the  sides  of  the  hole.  The  use  of  tamping  plugs  does  not 
seem  to  afi'ord  any  greater  security  than  ordinary  tamping,  if  the 
latter  is  properly  applied. 

TABIOUa  UETHOD5  TO  StTPEBSEDE  BZiASTINa.— 
Numerous  methods  have  been  proposed  to  do  away  with  blasting, 
such  OS  the  application  of  compound  wedges. 

*  £«g.  OTid  Milt.  Joum.,  1903,  l^iii.,  553. 
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Elliott  Multiple  Wedge. — The  construction  and  method  of  using 
-these  can  be  readily  seen  from  Fig.  94,  the  advantage  claimed  baing 
that  only  a  small-sized  hole  is  required,  and  that  the  weight  of  the 
-whole  apparatus,  including  boring  machine  and  wedge,  is  very  small, 
while  the  expansive  force  developed  is  large,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  impact  of  a  blow  is  more  effective  than  other  means  of  applying 
wedging  power. 

Haswell  Meohanical  Coal-getter.* — In  this  machine  the  rending 
action  is  accomplished  by  a  wedge  between  two  feathers,  the  wedge 
being  drawn  out  by  a  combination  of  a  screw  and  lever.  The  bursting 
Miction  takes  place  towards  the  back  of  the  hole,  and  not  at  the  face, 
where  least  required. 

Burnett's  Boiler  Wedge. — The  amount  of  friction  between  the 
sides  of  the  wedge  and  feathers,  in  ordinary  systems,  is  very  great. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Burnett  t  designed  a  roller  wedge, 
in  which  rolling  is  substituted  for  sliding  friction.  It  consists  of  two 
external  plugs,  or  feathers,  with  an  internal  wedge  running  on  roller 
bearings.  This  wedge  is  drawn  out  by  the  action  of  a  screw  and  nut, 
•driven  by  a  ratchet  and  pawl  arrangement 

Hydraulio  Wedges. — To  increase  the  power  of  these  machines 
hydraulic  pressure  has  been  called  into  requisition.  A  man's  strength, 
acting  on  a  lever  working  the  piston  of  a  small  hydraulic  pump,  is 
capable  of  producing  an  enormous  pressure,  which  can  be  applied  to 
^driving  in  wedges.  Instead  of  applying  the  hydraulic  apparatus 
directly  to  the  wedge,  which  compels  the  operator  to  stand  close  to 
the  face,  in  some  designs  the  pressure  pump  is  fixed  a  considerable 
-distance  away,  and  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  wedge  through  a  pipe. 

lame  Cartridges. — Messrs.  Smith  and  Moore  designed  a  pro- 
eess  for  bringing  down  coal  by  utilising  the  expansion  of  quick- 
lime, when  water  is  applied  to  it.  Ordinary  mountain  limestone  is 
calcined  and  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  compressed  by  hydraulio 
4>ower  into  a  cartridge,  having  a  groove  running  along  its  full  length. 
The  cartridge  is  about  5  inches  long  and  2^  inches  diameter,  and 
when  taken  from  the  press  is  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  placed 
in  an  air-tight  box  to  keep  away  damp.  Coal  is  holed  and  shot-holes 
drilled  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  cartridges  placed  in  them.  An  iron 
tube  i  inch  diameter,  having  a  small  external  channel  on  the  upper 
iide,  and  provided  with  perforations,  is  inserted  along  the  full  length 
of  the  hole.  Several  cartridges  are  placed  in  each  hole,  the  grooves 
formed  in  them  during  the  process  of  manufacture  lying  against  the 
tube  just  referred  to,  and  the  mouth  of  the  hole  is  tamped  in  the 
usual  way.  A  small  force-pump  is  connected  by  suitable  means  to 
the  end  of  the  tube  projecting  from  the  hole,  and  water  forced  in. 
The  hand  pump  is  then  detached  and  carried  away  to  another  hole. 
The  water  acting  on  the  lime  greatly  expands  its  bulk,  and  the  coal 
is  forced  down. 

This  system  has  been  employed  and  gave  good  results  at  Shipley 
Colliery  for  a  considerable  time,  but  has  not  met  with  much  favour 
elsewhere.  It  can  only  be  used  for  certain  classes  of  coal,  and  great 
care  has  to  be  exercised  to  keep  the  cartridges  dry.  They  readily 
absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  completely  lose  their 
.efficiency. 

♦  N.  E.  /.,  xxxiii.,  37.  +  Min,  Irut.  Scot.,  viii.,  2. 
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BosBeyeuse. — For  a  oonsiderable  length  of  time  an  apparatus  ha» 
been  in  use  at  the  Marihaye  Colliery,  Belgium,  which  consists  of  a. 
rock  drill  of  the  Dubois-Fran9oiB  type,  boring  a  series  of  holes  grouped 
in  a  certain  pattern  in  the  face  of  the  work.     The  drilling  tool  is- 
removed  and  replaced  by  a  hammer  head,  a  number  of  plug  and 
feather  wedges  are  then  put  in  the  holes,  and  driven  in  by  the  batter- 
ing ram  till  the  rock  is  broken  down  and  split  up.     No  explosives  are- 
used,  and  trials  over  a  period  of  many  years  show  that  the  employment 
of  the  machine  has  not  increased  the  cost  of  working. 

Oxy-hydrogen  Gas. — The  decomposition  of  water  into  its  elements 
by  electricity  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  and  the  resulting 
mixture  of  oxyhydrogen  gas  forms  a  powerful  explosive.  The  idea  of 
substituting  this  gas  for  the  explosives  ordinarily  used  is  fiaacinating, 
as  it  may  be  obtained  from  water  by  a  slight  expenditure  of  electrical 
power. 

At  Mont  Cennis  Colliery,  Westphalia,*  experiments  were  made- 
with  about  |  ounce  of  distilled  water,  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
soda  lye  (added  to  increase  conductibiiity^  enclosed  in  a  steel  cylinder 
7  inches  long,  i^  inches  diameter,  ana  -^  inch  thick,  capable  of 
standing  a  pressure  of  1200  atmospheres.  Two  conductors  were 
passed  through  the  steel  lid,  and  the  electrodes  were  made  of  ordinary 
iron  nails.  The  electric  current  of  about  i  ampere  and  10  volts  was 
passed  through  for  some  forty  hours,  when  about  ^  ounce  of  water 
was  decomposed  and  the  pressure  within  the  cylinder  had  risen  to- 
450  atmospheres. 

When  blasting,  the  cartridge  is  connected  to  two  electric  conduct- 
ing wires,  introduced  into  the  shot  hole,  tamped  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  exploded  by  a  spark,  produced  by  a  Bornhardt  or  other  igniting 
apparatus,  leaping  from  one  electrode  to  the  other.  Experiments- 
demonstrated  that  such  cartridges  produced  the  same  blasting  effect  as 
5^  ounces  of  the  ordinary  nitrate  of  ammonia  explosive,  such  as 
westphalite,  &c.,  and  it  was  also  hoped  that  the  idea  would  provide  a 
safe  method  of  blasting  for  fiery  and  dusty  collieries,  but  the  ignition 
of  a  gaseous  mixture  of  fire-damp  was  caused  several  times. 

The  cost  of  generating  the  oxyhydrogen  gas  is  small,  but  the 
cylinders  themselves  have  to  be  so  carefully  made  that  they  are  costly. 
It  also  remains  to  be  proved  that  the  internal  pressure  of  over  6500 
lbs.  in  the  cartridges  is  unattended  with  danger. 

Prohibition  of  Blasting. — From  time  to  time  suggestions  are 
made  that  blasting  should  be  prohibited  in  mines.  Undoubtedly, 
there  are  seams  of  coal  which  can  be  economically  worked  by  wedges, 
but  such  are  few  and  far  between.  With  a  seam  that  is  thin,  hard, 
and  blocky,  and  adheres  tenaciously  to  the  roof,  wedging  is  of  no  use  ; 
the  coal  breaks  short,  and  wedge  after  wedge  is  inserted  with  little 
effect.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  coal  is  soft,  the  wedge,  on 
expanding,  simply  widens  the  sides  of  the  bore-hole.  As  in  too  many 
cases  the  direct  causes  of  explosions  can  only  be  conjectured,  every 
cause  to  which  explosions  have  been  traced  shares  a  prejudice  which 
evidently  does  not  rightly  belong  to  them  all.  Although  the  occur- 
rence of  some  explosions  can  be  directly  traced  to  blasting,  it  must  not 
be  assumed  that  all  are  due  to  this  cause,  or  that  if  it  was  stopped 
entirely  they  would  cease.     When  a  large  explosion  takes  place  the- 

♦  CoU,  Cfuard,,  1897,  Ixxiv.,  1065. 
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lo!*s  of  life  is  »o  serious  that  public  attention  is  directed  to  it,  and  the 
other  accidents  which  happen  in  mines  are  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
Statistics,  however,  show  that  the  death-rate  is  higher  from  severa] 
other  causes  than  from  explosions;  for  instance,  falls  of  roofs  and 
aides.  Now,  with  blasting,  the  men  are  away  from  the  working  face, 
bnt  with  wedging  they  must  be  there,  and  are  liable  to  be  injured  by 
falls  which  ts^e  place,  especially  in  thick  seams.  Wedges  are  claimed 
to  produce  more  round  coal  than  when  shots  are  used,  but  such  is  not 
necessarily  the  case.  If  the  charge  employed  is  properly  proportioned 
it  can  be  made  to  do  what  is  required ;  all  that  has  to  be  done  to 
produce  the  coal  in  a  large  round  state  is  to  vary  the  amount  of 
-explosive. 

To  show  the  increase  in  cost  due  to  prohibition  of  blasting,  Mr. 

W.  Y.  Craig  *  arranged  for  the  best  miners  at  Podmore  Hall  Colliery 

to  be  employed  to  work  at  day  wages  on  two  places  for  one  month 

with,  and  one  month  without,  powder.     In  a  12  yards  drift,  working 

one  month  without  powder,  the  wages   paid  were  j£i6   os.    lod., 

-quantity  produced  233  tons  11  cwts.  3  qrs.,  cost  per  ton  is.  4d;  same 

worked  with  powder,  wages  j£i'j  9s.  3d.,  including  8s.  for  powder  and 

fuse,  coal  produced  327  tons  16  cwts.,  cost  per  ton  is.      To  this  has  to 

be  added  the  increased  cost  per  ton  of  the  fixed  charges,  such  as 

superintendence,  timber,  and  road  maintenance  due  to  the  diminution 

in  quantity.      In  each  shift   10*64  tons  were  got  without  powder, 

14*26  tons  with  powder,  the  difference  being  3*2  tons  per  shift,  so  that 

the  quantity  was  24^  per  cent,  less  than  when  worked  with  blasting. 

The  total  increase  of  cost,  minutely  and  carefully  calculated,  was 

IS.  2|d.  per  ton  by  working  without  powder. 

Experiments  in  narrow  heading  with  the  Hardy  Pick  Company's 
wedge  instead  of  explosives,  at  the  Eonig  and  Wellesweiler  Collieries  t 
in  the  Saar  district,  proved  that  the  cost  was  increased  49  per  cent, 
and  in  long-wall  work  56  per  cent.  The  financial  results  of  a  diminu- 
tion  in  blasting  at  May  bach  Colliery,  and  partly  substituting  wedging^ 
was  that  the  cost  increased  by  nearly  twopence  per  ton  as  a  minimum. 

At  Black  well  |  experiments  were  made  on  a  length  of  114  feet  of 
the  Alfreton  deep,  soft  coal  face,  with  roburite,  carbonite,  and  gun- 
powder. In  each  case  the  face  was  holed  5  feet  deep,  with  the  result 
that  the  cost  of  getting  round  coal  was  increased  a  halfpenny  per  ton 
by  using  high  explosives  over  gunpowder,  while  i4  to  2  per  cent,  more 
jlack  was  obtained  by  carbonite,  and  3  per  cent,  by  roburite,  than  by 
gunpowder.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  increased  quantity  of  slack 
produced  by  high  explosives  reduced  the  average  selling  price  by  one 
penny  per  ton. 

The  accidents  due  to  firing  can  be  best  prevented  by  careful  super- 
vision of  the  work,  by  placing  the  operations  under  the  control  of  a 
well-regulated  staff  with  a  steady  and  attentive  person  at  the  head,  by 
-careful  examination  of  the  working  face  before  firing,  and,  above  all, 
by  good  ventilation.  The  number  of  shots  required  can  be  decreased 
by  deep  undercutting.  Finally,  the  loss  of  life  may  be  entirely 
removed  by  firing  all  the  shots  simultaneously  from  the  surface  when 
all  the  workmen  are  out  of  the  pit,  this  being  the  procedure  at  some  of 
the  South  Wales  collieries. 

•  X,  Slaf.  Inst,,  iv.,  53.  t  CoU.  Ouard.,  1896,  Ixxii.,  723. 

t  Fed,  /nH.,  xiv.,  435. 
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Appendix. 
List  of  Permitted  Explosives  under  the  order  of  the  British  Secretary  of  State.* 
Albionite,  consisting  of  the  following  mixture : — 


0  /Nitro- glycerine,     . 

1  I  Nitro- cotton,  . 

^<  Nitrate  of  potassium, 
•3  I  Wood -meal, 
°  ^Chalk,     . 

Oxalate  of  ammonium, 


Parts  b> 

weight. 

Not  more 

Not  less 

Not  more 

Not  less 

thSQ 

thsu 

than 

than 

83 

8oiv 

86 

84 

3 

" 

i 

...  / 

■  •  • 

•  •• 

z6 

14 

the  wood-meal  to  contain  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  and  not  lees  than  5  per  cent. 
by  weight  of  moisture. 

♦  This  list  is  subject  to  revision  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  experiments 
made  from  time  to  time  in  the  Government  Testing  Station  at  Woolwich. 
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Ammonite,  consisting  of  the  following  mixture : — 


Parts  by  weight 

Not  more  than 

Xot  leas  than 

Nitrate  of  ammoniiun, 

IH-nitro-naphthalene, 

Moisture, 

89 

87 
II 

•  •  • 

AmviSf  consisting  of  the  following  mixture  : — 


ParU  by  weight. 

Not  more  than 

Not  less  than 

Nitrate  of  ammonium, 

Wood-meal, 

Moisture. 

Di-nitro-Denzol, ) 

Chlorinated  naphthalene, f 

91 
6 

i 

6 

88 

4 

•  •  • 

4 

the  chlorine  not  to  exceed  i  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  finished  explosive. 


AphosiUf  consisting  of  the  followiiij^  mixture  : — 


Parts  by  weight. 


Not  more  than 


Nitrate  of  ammonium, 
Nitrate  of  potassium, 
Charcoal,    . 
Wood-meal, 
Sulphur,     . 
Moisture,   . 


63 
31 


Not  less  than 


58 
38 

3 

2 


1 


ArkUe,  consisting  of  the  following  mixture : — 


Nitro-glyoerine, 

Nitro- cotton. 

Nitrate  of  potassium, 

Wood-meaL 

Chalk, 

Oxalate  of  ammonium. 


Parts  by  weight. 


Not  more  than 


54 

4 

23 
8 


.4 


Not  less  than 


x6 


51 

3 
21 

6 

•  •  ■ 

14 


the  wood-meal  to  contain  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  and  not  lees  than  5  per  cent, 
by  weight  of  moisture. 
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BeiliUf  No,  I,  oonfiiAting  of  the  following  mixture : — 


1 

Parte  by  welj^t. 

1 

Not  \iiore  than 

Not  lesB  than 

Kitrmte  of  ammoniuni, 

Dinitio-beiizoly 

Moisture,   ........ 

8S 

la 
i 

82 

• «  • 

BtUiUj  No.  3,  consisting  of  the  following  mixture :— 


Parte  by  weight. 

Kot  more  than 

Not  less  than 

Nitrftte  of  ammonium, 

Dl-nitro-benzol, 

Moisture, 

92 

5 

•  •• 

BMnaU^  consiBting  of  the  following  mixture : — 


nitrate, 
Charcoal, 
Snlphurj 

Ammonram  sulphate, 
Cupric  sulphate. 
Moisture,   • 


Parte  by  weight. 

Not  more  than 

Not  less  than 

19I 

i7i 

a} 

II 
6 

ai 

I* 

9 

4 

•  ■  • 

BritonUe,  oonsisting  of  the  following  mixture : — 


Parte  by  weight. 

Not  more  than 

Not  less  than 

Nitro-glycexine, 

Nitrate  of  potassium, 

Wood-meal, 

Carbonate  of  sodium 

27 
34 

as 
31 
39 

•  •• 

the  wood-meal  to  contain  not  more  than  15  per  oent.  and  not  leas  than  5  per  cent. 
hy  weight  of  moisture. 
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Cambrite,  oonflisting  of  the  following  mixture : — 


Farts  by  weight. 

Not  more 
than 

Not  less 
than 

1 

Not  more 
than 

Not  leas 

/  Nitro-glyoerint, 
^    Nitrate  of  bariani,  . 
1    Nitrate  of  potassium, 
-g  ■  Wood-meal, 
1    SulDhuretted  benzol, 
^    Caroonate  of  sodium, 

Carbonate  of  calcium,     . 

Oxalate  of  ammonium. 

;} 

27 
4* 
32 
42 
k 

4 

••• 

J) 

39   > 

:) 

••• 

100 
8 

92 

•  •• 

the  wood-meal  to  contain  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  and  not  less  than  10  pec 
cent,  by  weight  of  moisture. 


OarboniU^  consisting  of  the  following  mixture :— 


Parts  by  weight. 

Not  more  than 

Not  leas  than 

Nitro-glycerine, 

Nitrate  of  barium ( 

Nitrate  of  potassium, ) 

Wood-meal, 

Sulphuretted  benzol, 

Caroonate  of  sodium, ) 

Carbonate  of  calcium, ) 

27 
36 

i 

25 
30 
39 

•  «• 

•  •• 

the  wood-meal  to  contain  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  and  not  less  than  10  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  moisture. 


ClydUe,  consisting  of  the  following  mixture :— 


Parts  by  weight 

Not  more 
than 

Not  less 
than 

Not  more 
than 

Not  less 
than 

"8 
1. 

'Nitro-glycerine,       .... 
Nitrate  of  barium,  .... 

Wood-meal, 

Sulphuretted  benzol. 
Carbonate  of  sodium,                     .  \ 
>.  Carbonate  of  calcium,     .               .  / 
Oxalate  of  ammonium,   . 

27 
36 

n 

•  ■  • 

aS\ 
3a  1 

'I 

zoo 
8 

92 

the  wood-meal  to  contain  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  and  not  less  than  5  ^ter 
cent,  by  weight  of  moisture. 
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Pwto  by  weight. 

Not  mora  than 

Not  leas  than 

Nitr&te  of  AmmoniTiiD 

Ki^hthalene, 

Bicnromate  of  iKitMfiinm, 

Moistiiz«, 

93 
3 

X 

9ii 

•  •  • 

DragoniUj  consisting  of  the  following  mixture : — 


Nitro-glycerine, 
Nitro-ootton. 
Nitrate  of  potassium, 
VaaeUne,    . 
Wood-meal, 
Charcoal,   . 


I 


Parte  by  welfl^t. 


Kot  more  than 


37 

3 
46 

6 

i3i 


Kot  leM  than 


34 

3 

43 
5 

II 


the  wood-meal  and  charcoal  together  to  contain  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  and 
not  lees  than  5  per  cent,  by  weight  of  moisture. 

SUeetronite,  consisting  of  the  following  mixture :— 


- 

Parts  by  weight 

Not  more  than 

Not  less  than 

Nitrate  of  ammonium, 

Nitrate  of  barium, 

Wood-meal, ) 

Starch, f 

Moisture, 

75 
so 

zo 

i 

71 
18 

7 

•  •  • 

the  wood-meal  to  be  slightly  charred 

Faversham  Powder,  consisting  of  the  following  mixture  : — 


Parte  by  weight. 

Not  more  than 

Not  less  than 

Nitrate  of  ammonium 

Trinitro- toluol, 

Chloride  of  ammonium, 

Chloride  of  sodium, 

Moisture, 

86 

13 

2 

84 
10 

I 

3 

•  •• 
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FracturiU,  oonflisting  of  the  following  mixture  : — 


Parte  by  weight. 

Not  more  than 

Not  less  than 

Nitro-glycerine 

Nitro-oottonj       ....... 

Potassium  nitrate, 

Wood-meal, 

Ammonium  oxalate, 

53t 

4 

25 

7 
16 

51* 
3 

21 

s 
14 

the  wood-meal  to  contain  not  more  than  17  per  cent,  and  not  lees  than  5  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  moisture. 

Otloxite,  consisting  of  the  following  mixture : — 


Nitro-glycerine,  . 
Nitro-cotton, 
Potassium  nitrate, 
Wood-meal, 
Ammonium  oxalate, 


Parts  by  weight. 


If  ot  more  than 


57 

5 
22 

7 

15 


Not  less  than 


54 

4 
18 

5 
13 


the  wood-meal  to  contain  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  and  not  less  than  5  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  moisture. 


Haylitt,  No.  i,  consisting  of  the  following  mixture : — 

Parts  by  weight. 

Not  more  than 

Not  less  than 

Nitro-glycerine, 

Nitro-cotton 

Wood-meal, 

Nitrate  of  potassium, 

Nitrate  of  oarium 

Mineral  jelly  (free  from  add),  .... 
Oxalate  of  ammonium, 

14 
21 

21 

8 

12 

12 

X9 

19 
6 

10 

the  wood-meal  to  contain  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  and  not  less  than  5  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  moisture. 

KynUe,  consisting  of  the  following  mixture : — 


Parts  by  weight. 


Not  more  than 


Not  less  than 


Nitro-glycerine, 
Nitrate  of  barium, 
Wood-meal, 
Chalk, 


37 

36 
42 


i 


as 
30 
39 


the  wood-meal  to  contain  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  and  not  le^s  than  10  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  moisture. 
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Kobd  Ardeer  Powder,  oooflisting  of  the  following  mixture :— 


ParU  b7  weight. 

Not  more  than 

Kot  leas  than 

Nitro-glycerine, 

Kieselgubr. 

Sulphate  ot  magnesium, 

Nitrate  of  potaMdum 

Carhonate  of  ammonium, 

Carbonate  of  calcium, 

34 
14 

n 

i 

31 

IX 

47 

4 

•  •• 

•  •  a 

Xcbel  Carhcnite,  consisting  of  the  following  mixture : — 


Farts  bj  weight 

Not  more  than 

Not  less  than 

Nitro-glycerine 

Nitrate  of  barium, 

Nitrate  of  potassium 

Wood-meal, 

Sulphuretted  benaol, ...... 

Caroonate  of  sodium, ) 

Carbonate  of  calcium, j 

4i 
32 

28 
39 

■  •• 
•  •• 

the  wood-meal  to  contain  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  and  not  less  than  10  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  moisture. 


NormaniU,  oonsisting  of  the  following  mixture :  — 

Parts  by  weight. 

Not  more  than 

Not  leaa  than 

Nitro-glycerine, 

Nitro-eotton, 

Potassium  nitrate, 

Wood-meal, 

Charcoal, 

Ammonium  oxalate, 

34i 

2 

4<5i 
9 

2 
12 

3ai 

I 

42i 

7 

I 

10 

the  wood-meal  and  charcoal  together  to  contain  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  and 
not  less  than  10  per  cent,  by  weight  of  moisture. 

Pit'ite,  oonsisting  of  the  following  mixture : — 


Parts  by  weight. 

Not  more  than 

Not  less  than 

Nitro-glycerine, 

Nitrate  of  barium, 

Wood-meal, 

Carbonate  of  sodium, ) 

Carbonate  of  calcium,                .                .        . ) 

27 

35 
43 

as 

31 
40 

•  ■  • 

the  wood-meal  to  contain  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  and  not  less  than  5  per  oens» 
by  weight  of  moisture. 


no 
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RoburiU,  No.  3,  oonaisting  of  the  following  mixture :— 


Firts  by  weight. 

Not  more  than 

Not  lew  than 

Nitrate  of  ammonium, 

Di-nitro-benzol, 

Chloro-napbthalene, 

Moisture, 

89 

13 

2 

86 
9 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

the  chloro-naphthalene  to  contain  not  more  than  i  part  of  ohlorine. 
Saxonite,  consisting  of  the  following  mixture : — 


°  /  Nitro-glycerine, 
§  I  Nitro-cotton,   . 
^  •/  Nitrate  of  potassium, 
g  j  Wood-meat     • 
^VChalk,      . 

Oxalate  of  ammonium. 


Parts  by  weight. 


Not  more 
than 


68 

^\ 
30 
8 


Not  leas 
than 


Not  more 
uian 


91 


27 


Not  less 
than 


73 


the  wood-meal  to  contain  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  and  not  less  than  5  per  cent, 
by  weight  of  moisture. 


Special  Bulldog,  consisting  of  the  following  mixture : — 


Nitrate  of  potassium, 
Oarbonate  of  magnesium. 
Charcoal,   . 
Moisture,   . 


Paxts  by  weight. 


Not  more  than 


86 

3i 

13 

2 


Not  less  than 


84 

Z2 


Stow-ite,  consisting  of  the  following  mixture  : — 


Nitro-glycerine, 
Nitro-cotton, 
Nitrate  of  potassium. 
Wood- meal. 
Oxalate  of  ammonium, 


Farts  by  weight. 

Not  more  than 

Not  less  than 

61 

58 

5 

4i 

ao 

18 

7 

6 

13 

II 

the  wood-meal  to  contain  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  and  not  less  than  5  per  oent. 
hj  weight  of  moisture. 
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Thunderiiej  oonBistiiig  of  the  following  mixture  : — 


Puis  by  weight 


Nitrate  of  ammoniiiiD, 
Tri-nitro-tolaoU 
Floor, 
Moifltnre,   . 


Kot  more  than 


93 

S 

5 

I 


Not  leflB  than 


91 
3 
3 


VictoriU,  consistiiig  of  the  following  mixture : — 


Parts  by  weight. 

Not  more  than 

Not  leu  than 

Nitro-glyoerine, 

Nitrate  of  barium 

Wood-meal, 

Sulphuretted  benzol, 

OarboDAte  of  calcium, f 

27 

as 
3a 

38* 

•  •V 

•  •■ 

the  wood-meal  to  contain  not  more  than  15  per  oent.  and  not  less  than  5  per  oeut. 
by  weight  of  moisture. 

Vhrite,  consisting  of  the  following  mixture : — 


Oxalate  of  ammonium. 
Nitrate  of  ammonium. 
Nitrate  of  potassium, . 
Sulphur, 
Charcoal,     . 
Moisture, 


Parts  bj 

'  weight 

Not  more  than 

Not  less  than 

xa 

9 

40 

35 

38 

33 

5 

4 

I3l 

10* 

2 

I 

West/alite,  No.  i,  consisting  of  the  following  mixture :— 


Parts  by  weight. 

Not  more  than 

Not  leas  than 

Nitrate  of  ammonium, 

Resin, ... 

Mointure, 

1 

4 

94 
4 

•  •  • 

Westfalite,  No,  2,  consisting  of  the  following  mixture  :  — 


Nitrate  of  ammonium, 
Nitrate  of  potassium, 
Reffin, 
Moisture,   . 


Farts  by  weight. 


Not  more  than 


9a 

5 
6 


Not  leas  than 


90 
3 

4 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

SINKING. 

Position  of  Shaft. — The  commercial  success  of  collieries  depends 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  position  of  the  shafts,  and  before  deciding 
on  their  situation,  every  point  should  be  given  careful  consideration. 
In  proved  districts  where  the  inclination  of  the  seams  is  known,  the 
shaft  is  generally  placed  in  the  deepest  point,  especially  where  quanti- 
ties of  water  are  expected,  as  both  water  and  coal  gravitate  to  the 
shaft  and  render  haulage  easy.  Dealing  with  water  in  dip- workings  is 
most  expensive.  It  is  often  advisable  to  place  the  main  shaft  somewhere 
about  the  centre  of  the  royalty,  so  that  equal  areas  can  be  worked  on 
all  sides  of  it.  Surface  considerations  may,  however,  overweigh  the 
majority  of  the  underground  points.  The  disposal  of  the  produce 
must  be  carried  on  easily  and  cheaply  ;  proximity  to  towns  or  places 
where  a  household  trade  can  be  carried  on  is  important.  Communi- 
cation with  railways  or  waterways  should  be  studied.  A  supply  of 
water  for  boilers,  &c.,  is  requisite,  many  collieries  labouring  under 
great  cost  and  disadvantages  through  being  unable  to  obtain  this. 
In  unexplored  districts,  it  is  well  not  to  make  the  first  shaft  a 
principal  one,  but  to  sink  it  down  to  the  seams,  and  after  proving 
their  inclination,  &c.,  to  decide  on  the  position  of  the  main  winding- 
shaft  from  data  so  obtained. 

Form  of  Shaft. — At  the  present  time,  so  far  as  European  practice 
is  concerned  (except  in  Scotland),  the  general  custom  of  colliery  dis- 
tricts is  to  make  shafts  circular.  Various  other  shapes  have  been 
tried — square,  elliptical,  and  polygonal — but  have  been  abandoned 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  order  to  economise  space  many  of  the 
earlier  shafts  were  made  rectangular,  and  are  still  often  so  sunk  in 
Scotland,  and  in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  been  found  that  round 
shafts  are  easier  and  cheaper  to  sink,  more  capable  of  resisting  the 
pressure  of  "  heavy  "  strata,  absolutely  necessary  in  running  ground 
(the  pressure  being  equalised),  and  more  suitable  for  the  application 
of  metal  tubbing.  The  waste  of  space  and  other  disadvantages  due 
to  circular  form  are  less  considerable  than  had  been  supposed;  indeed^ 
by  careful  arrangements  the  space  wasted  may  become  almost  nothing. 
The  ventilation  of  large  coal-mines  could  not  be  well  carried  out  with 
rectangular  shafts,  as  the  running  of  the  cages  would  interfere  too 
much  with  the  [)assage  of  the  air;  indeed  the  space  unoccupied  by 
the  cages  is  a  positive  advantage  in  numberless  instances. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  rectangular  shafts  are  only  to  be  found 
in  countries  where  timber,  which  is  solely  employed  for  securing  the 
sides,  is  cheap  and  abundant  and  other  materials  absent.  In  all  other 
places  where  stone,  bricks,  or  iron  are  available  for  lining  purposes 
the  circular  shape  is  alone  adopted. 
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Sise  of  Shaft. — This  depends  entirely  on  the  size  of  tub  employed 
and  on  the  output  required.  After  deciding  on  what  daily  quantity 
is  to  be  extracted,  and  the  weight  that  each  tub  shall  contain,  the 
number  of  tubs  to  be  drawn  each  day  and  each  hour  can  be  obtained. 
Knowing  the  depth  of  the  shaft,  the  speed  at  which  winding  is  to  take 
place,  and  the  time  occupied  in  changing  the  tube  on  the  cage,  and 
allowing  a  margin  for  interruptions,  the  number  of  tubs  to  be  raised 
at  each  lift  is  easily  found.  Then,  after  deciding  how  many  decks  or 
platforms  there  are  to  be  in  the  cage,  the  number  of  tubs  on  each  deck 
is  established.  As  the  tubs  have  to  be  of  a  certain  size  to  hold  the 
quantity  they  have  to  contain,  the  number  on  each  deck  determines 
the  size  of  the  cage.  If  the  shaft  is  only  to  have  one  cage  working  in 
it,  its  diameter  must  be  such  as  will  allow  a  rectangle  of  the  size  of 
the  cage  to  pass  through  freely,  allowing  a  margin  for  clearance  of 
from  6  to  lo  inches  at  the  comers.  If  two  cages  are  to  be  employed 
two  rectangles  should  be  plotted  on  paper,  with  a  clearance  space 
between  of  from  12  to  18  inches,  and  a  circle  inscribed  round  them, 
allowing  a  similar  space  a»  before  for  clearance  at  comers.  The 
diameter  of  this  circle  gives  the  size  of  the  shaft. 

Where  pumps  are  required,  and  have  to  be  placed  in  the  winding 
shait,  the  room  they  take  up  must  also  be  allowed  for.  The  better 
plan  is,  however,  to  keep  everything  except  winding  appliances  out  of 
the  main  shaft. 

OPERATION  OF  GETTING  DOWN  TO  THE  ''STONE- 
HEAD." — The  first  operation  in  sinking  is  to  get  down  to  solid 
regular  strata,  technically  called  the  *' stone-head."  In  the  majority 
of  instances  some  drift  or  loose  deposits  have  to  be  passed  through 
before  firm  ground  is  reached,  and  a  foundation  obtained  for  the 
masonry  or  other  means  which  are  to  be  employed  for  permanently 

securing  the  sides  of  the  excavation.    Often 

■^g^^aEg3Bc^?-^iiB»^>»M       this  preliminary  operation  is  very  troublesome 

and  expensive,  depending   entirely  on    the 

nature  of  the  strata. 

(a)  Where  the  ground  is  moderately 
Figs.  95  and  96.  hard  it  is  usual  to  first  dig  down  a  few  feet,  and 

then  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  a 
circular  frame  of  timber  called  a  ''crib"  or  "curb.**  This  consists  of 
an  auntilus  divided  into  a  number  of  segments  having  joints  (Figs.  95 
and  96) ;  with  narrow  curbs  the  segments  are  usually  connected 
together  by  one  bolt,  but  in  broader  ones  two  will  be  employed.  At 
the  surface  a  square  frame  is  formed  by  four  pieces  of  timber  inter- 
secting each  other,  held  by  notches  where  they  cross,  and  with  the 
ends  projecting  to  some  distance  beyond.  This  is  often  held  down  by 
pegs  which  give  it  a  grip  on  the  ground.  Timber  laggings  will  now 
be  driven  behind  the  curbs  at  necessary  points  where  the  nature  of  the 
ground  requires  them  for  support,  and  the  two  frames  are  then  con- 
nected by  nailing  on  strips  of  stronger  planks  (called  ''stringing 
deals")  at  intervids  round  the  shaft  on  the  inside;  in  addition,  short 
vertical  struts  called  punch  props  are  placed  between  the  curbs  to 
keep  them  in  position  (c.  Fig.  97).  Then  the  ground  is  removed  for  a 
further  distance  down,  a  third  frame  put  in,  lagged  behind,  and  hung 
by  a  further  set  of  planks  from  the  second  curb  (Fig.  97,  2,  2,  S  are 
the  curbs,  a  a  the  laggings,  h  b  the  stringing  deals). 
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Instead  of  timber  laggings  the  apace  between  th«  curbs  is  often 
filled  in  with  a  dry  walling  ot  bricks  called  "  buc^  casing,"  the  curba 
being  hung  from  each  other  by  stringing  deals  as  before. 

If  the  ground  is  soft,  and  does  not  afford  sufficient  support  for  the 
curb  at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  the  whole  structure  is  huug  bj 
chains  or  iron  bolts  from  strong  baulks  of  timber  placed  transversely 
across  the  shaft  at  the  surface^  These  tie-bolts  are  added  to  and 
lengthened  as  additional  curbe  are  fixed  below  until  the  firm  ground 
is  reached. 

Instead  of  employing  wooden  curbs  for  timbering  through  loose 
ground,  the  practice  is  becoming  general  of  using  iron  "binding" 
rings.     Four  of  these  go  round  the  circumference  of  the  shaft  outsiiie 
brickwork,  and  are  made  of  fiat  bar  iron  about  3  ioches  by  j  inch. 
They  are  connected  together  by  bolts,  each  segment  overlapping  at  ibe 
joints.     The  same  rings  are  ased  for  the  temporary  support  of  the 
sides  of  the  shaft  during  sinking  through 
ordinary  ground,  and,  apart  from  the  addi- 
tional safety  gained,  it  is  advisable  to  insist 
on  their  being  put  in  immediately  sink- 
ing commences  oelow  the  last  brickwork 
whether  the  ground  apparently  needs  it  or 
not,  because,  although   the   rocks  appear     c 
strong  to  commence  witli,  layers  of  soft 
matenal  may  set  in  needing  timbering^  and 
in  this  event  it  is  difficult  to  put  in  the 
binding  rings  without  erecting  temporary 
scaSblds,    as  they    must    be    fixed    from 
above  downwards.     If  they  are  put  in  as 
sinking  proceeds  everything  is  easy,  because  Fig.  97. 

the  men  have  the  solid  bottom  to  stand  on 

to  txj.  the  rings  in  position.  The  distance  apart  of  these  rings  depends 
^n  the  nature  of  the  ground,  but  4  feet  is  usual  in  ordinary  measures. 
Ah  soon  as  this  distance  is  sunk  a  ring  is  placed  in  position,  and  is 
suspended  from  the  upper  curb  by  a  series  of  iron  hangers,  each  about 
I  inch  square,  having  each  end  beat  bock  to  Form  a  hook.  The  upper 
end  is  hooked  over  the  angle  edge  of  the  last  curb,  while  the  lower 
end  supports  the  first  binding  ring.  Laggings  are  then  driven  down 
around  tbe  circumference  of  the  shaft,  and  are  made  tight  by  wedging, 
if  necessary.  Afterwards  sinking  proceeds  until  a  further  distance 
of  4  feet  is  reached,  when  the  second  binding  ring  is  hung  from  the 
first,  and  laggings  put  round  as  before. 

By  arranging  a  number  of  bolt  holes  in  each  segment  and  making 
all  these  holes  of  the  same  size,  and  an  equal  distance  apart,  the 
segments  can  be  made  to  overlap  each  other  more  or  leas,  as  desired, 
and  thus  fit  a  smaller  or  larger  excavation,  if  necessary.  In  Figs.  98 
and  99,  a  a  are  the  iron  binding  rings,  b  b  the  hangers,  and  e  c  the 
timber  laggings. 

The  permanent  lining  is  then  put  in  by  one  of  the  methods 
described  further  on,  care  being  taken  that  all  the  temporary  timbering 
is  removed. 

(b)  Where  the  ground  is  loose  ditferent  methods  to  the  fore- 
going have  to  be  emjiloyed.  Sinking  through  quick^ande  and  heavily 
watered  beds  is  one  of  the  most  costly  operations  connected  wiUi 
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milling,  and  calli  forth  &U  the  skill  and  experience  of  engineers.  The 
means  used  tur  reaching;  the  "stone-head"  vbere  quicksands  are 
pres»at  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  thickness  that  has  to  be 
passed  through. 

(i)  Pii«-J>nmnff. — Atone  time  the  general  method  adopted  iras 
by  what  is  known  as  "  piling,"  which  consists  of  driving  vertically 
downwards,  all  around  the  circumference  of  the  shaft,  wooden  planks 
with  their  edges  touching  each  other,  and  supporting  them  internally 
•with  curbs.     The  planks  or  piles  used  are  generally  from  10  to  15 
feet  long,  6  inches  broad,  and  3  inches  thick,  having  their  lower  end 
taiHtred    off  to  a  cutting   edge,  and    their  upper    one    strengthened 
with     a      wrought  -  iron 
hoop,    so  that  they  are 
not  split  by  the  blows 
of   the    wooden    driving 
maul.      In  forming  the 
cutting    edge,    all     the 
taper    is    given    on    the 
inside,  the  outer  side  not 
being  touched,    as  if  it 
was  cut  to  a  V  form  the 
piles  could   not  well  be 
driven    down  vertically, 
as  the  tendency  would  be 
for  them    to    incline  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the 
shaft.     In    hard   ground 
the  cutting  ends  of  the 
planfas  ore  shod  with  iron 
to  enable  them  to  pene- 
trate more  easily. 

The  widt*  of  the  sup- 
porting curbs  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  exca- 
vation. Tfaey  are,  how- 
ever, generally  made 
about  6  inches  broad, 
and  placed  at  closer  ver- 
tical <liBtances  in  large 
Figs.  9S  and  99.  shafts    than    in  smuller 

When  the  bottom  of  the  first  length  of  piles  has  been  reached,  and 
a  curb  placed  round  as  a  sirpport,  a  second  set  are  driven  down  tnnrfe 
the  lower  supporting  cuib,  so  that  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  is  reduced 
in  that  length  hf  twice  the  thickness  of  the  laggings  and  twice  the 
breadth  of  the  curb,  or,  if  6-inch  curbs  and  3-inch  piles  are  used,  by 
18  inchee.  As  this  reduction  takes  place  with  each  course  of  piles,the 
shaft  has  to  be  commenced  at  the  surface  with  a  diameter  sufficiently 
laige  to  allow  it.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  that  the  thickness 
of  the  quicksand  to  be  passed  through  should  be  approximately  known, 
such  being  usually  found  by  boring.  If  piles  15  feet  long  are  used  a 
fresh  want,  will  have  to  be  put  in  abnut  every  12  feet,  therefore  if  the 
-quicksand  is  60  feet  thick,  five  reductions  will  take  place,  altogether 
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amounting  to5xi^  =  7j^  feet.  If  a  15  feet  shaft  is  being  sunk  witb 
brickwork  lining  18  inches  thick,  the  diameter  at  the  bottom  of  quick- 
sand must  be  at  least  18  feet,  and  at  the  surface  the  excavation  will 
require  to  be  18  ^-  yi  =  25J  feet  diameter. 

Commencing  at  tne  suHace,  the  ground  is  excavated  as  far  as  it 
will  stand,  and  the  first  curb  carefully  laid  down,  with  its  centre- 
coinciding  with  the  centre  of  the  shaft ;  the  lining 
of  piles  is  then  driven  down  as  far  as  possible, 
and  the  ground  taken  out  on  the  inside  till  a  suffi- 
cient distance  has  been  sunk  to  require  the  sup- 
port of  another  curb,  which  is  accordingly  placed 
in  position.  The  piles  will  then  be  driven  down 
a  further  distance,  more  ground  excavated,  and 
80  on  until  the  bottom  of  the  first  set  of  piles  is 
nearly  reached.  A  supporting  curb  (a.  Figs.  100 
and  10 1 )  will  then  be  fixed  against  the  piles  and 
a  second  one  6,  18  inches  less  in  diameter,  will  be 
placed  inside  it,  leaving  an  annular  spa*ce  of  3  inches 
between  the  two.  A  second  set  of  laggings,  c,  will 
now  be  driven  down  in  the  space  left  between  the 
two  curbs,  and  the  same  cycle  of  operations  gone 
through  as  before.  This  process  is  repeated  until 
the  solid  ground  is  reached. 

The  method  just  described  is  the  one  generally 
adopted  in  the  North  of  England,  and  where  the 
ground  is  very  loose  and  of  a  watery  description. 
Sometimes,  however,  instead  of  driving  down  the 
piles  vertically  they  are  inclined  outwards  (a,  Fig. 
102),  and  then  as  the  ground  is  excavated  towards 
their  lower  end,  the  pressure  gradually  drives 
them  forward.  When  the  ground  has  been  got 
out  for  a  sHort  distance  in  the  bottom,  supportiug 
curbs  b  are  fixed  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 
As  the  piles  in  this  instance  do  not  touch  each 
other  at  their  lower  ends,  straw,  or  similar  material, 
is  pushed  between  the  joints,  to  prevent  the  sand 
from  flowing  into  the  shaft. 

When  the  ground  is  very  loose  or  watery,  the 
difficulty  of  using  the  latter  class  of  piling  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  so-called  method  of  "  quartering,'' 
in  which  only  a  portion  of  the  circumference  is 
attacked  at  a  time.  Commencing  from  the  upper 
curb  ground  is  taken  out  for  a  depth  of  3  feet  in 
the  centre  of  shaft,  piles  4  feet  long  are  driven 
down  for  a  length  of  about  8  feet  round  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  shaft,  and  when  each  has  gone  in 
its  full  length  the  top  end  is  knocked  back  under  the 
curb.  The  ground  is  got  out  for  a  length  of  3  feet 
in  front  of  the  piles,  a  segment  of  a  curb  laid  on  the  bottom  perpendi- 
cularly  under  the  upper  one,  and  the  space  between  filled  in  with  dry 
brick- work ;  when  this  is  completed  the  two  curbs  are  connected  by 
nailing  on  stringing  deals,  and  a  further  series  of  piles  driven  down  at 
the  end  of  those  already  in  position.    Sufficient  ground  is  then  excavated 


Figs.  100  and  loi. 
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in  front  of  the  piles,  nntil  room  is  obtained  for  another  segment  of  the 
«iirb,  this  joining  up  to  the  first  one  laid.  The  space  between  this 
and  the  npper  curb  is  then  filled  in  with  dry  brickwork  as  before, 
tnore  piles  driven  down,  the  groand  excavated,  a  third  segment  laid, 
sDiJ  the  process  repeated,  segment  after  segment  being  "quartered" 
in,  nntil  the  whole  circnmferenco  is  firmly  secured  for  the  length  under 
consideration.  A  lower  length  is  tlien  attacked  in  a  similar  manner, 
Mid  CtieQ  another,  and  so  on  nntil  solid  ground  a  reached. 

(s)  Drum*. — The  method  of  pile-driving  is  an  exceedingly  expensive 
one,  and  is  often  superseded  by  one  of  the  so-called  "  drum  "  methods. 
In  this  system  a  driitn  either  of  wood  or  iron  of  a  di&meter  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  the  permanent  walling  being  inserted  inside  it  is  sunk 
thmu^h  the  sand. 

(a)   Wood. — A  curb  (Fig.  103),  14  or  18  inches  broad  by  6  inches 
thick,  is  tirst  laid  truly  level  on  the  topof  tbe  bed  to  be  sunk  through, 
and  a  tier  of  masonry  built  on  it  to  a  height  of  about  3  feet  when  a 
second  enrb  will  be  laid,  and  connected  to  the  first  by  iron  tie-bolts 
passing  through  the  brickwork.      In  order  to  prevent  the  dislocation 
of  the  masonry,  and  to  reduce  friction  during 
descent,  a  close  lining  of  planks  is  nailed  around 
the  outer  circumference,  these  being  planed  at 
the  edges  where  they  meet,  to  ensure  a  water- 
tight joint      A  ftirther  length  of  masonry  is 
then  built  on  the  second  curb,  a  third  one  laid 
and  connected  with   bolts,  and  laggings  placed 
round  the  outer  oircumferenoe,  as  before.     In 
Fig.  103,  a  and  b  are  curbs,  c  a   wrought-iron 
oonnecting    bolt,   and    d   the    lagging    planks. 
Where  the  ground  is  of  loose  description,  the 
weight  causes  this  drum    to   sink,  but   if  the 
Fig.  103.  beds    are  more  coherent,   the    bottom  curb  is 

provided  with  a  cutting  edge,  either  by  bevel- 
ling off  the  inside  or  by  attaching  an  iron  shoe.  Opinions  differ 
OB  to  the  advisability  of  employing  outters  at  all,  it  being  con- 
tended that  they  are  merely  a  source  of  weakness,  as  when  any 
exceptionally  hard  substances  are  met,  the  tendency  is  to  turn  the 
cutter  outwards,  and  often  rupture  the  drum.  The  ground  in  the 
centre  of  the  shaft  is  then  slowly  removed,  and  the  cylinder  sinha. 
A  man  stands  on  the  umm  with  a  straight  edge  and  level  and  gives 
directions  as  to  where  material  is  to  bo  extavated  if  one  side  "hangs" 
behind,  but  care  is  taken  not  to  remove  any  ground  near  the  curb  for 
fear  the  drum  should  suddenly  sink,  and  "  cant "  over. 

When  Che  drum  has  sunk,  say  a  distance  of  3  feet,  more  brick- 
work and  another  curb  will  be  added  at  the  top,  and  connected  to  the 
others  by  bolts  as  before.  This  is  repeated  every  time  the  drum  sinks 
the  certain  specified  distance,  until,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  solid 
ground  is  reached. 

The  great  difiiculty  encountered  in  sinking  by  this  operation  is  in 
keeping  the  dmra  truly  vertical.  Constant  supervision  and  care  must 
be  exercised  to  prevent  canting.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  drum 
never  goes  down  regularly,  but  does  so  by  fits  and  starts,  sometimes 
foiling  through  5  or  6  inches  at  a  time.  With  each  such  movement 
cross-staffs  are  placed  on  the  curbs,  and  a  spirit  level  applied,  to  see  if 
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the  apparatus  is  horizontal.  If  it  is  not,  either  a  small  quantity  of 
ground  is  taken  away  from  beneath  the  highest  part,  or  additional 
weights  are  added  to  the  drum  on  that  side. 

(6)  Ir(m. — The  objection  to  wood  drums  is,  that  they  require 
nearly  as  large  an  excavation  as  if  piling  was  employed,  for  ofben^ 
after  getting  down  some  distance,  the  whole  structure  sticks,  and 
cannot  be  moved.  A  second  one  has  then  to  be  sunk  telescope 
fashion  inside  the  first.  To  get  over  this,  wrought  or  cast-iron  drums 
are  used,  as,  although  they  sometimes  have  to  be  telescoped  one 
within  the  other,  comparatively  little  space  is  lostb  With  cast-iron 
ones,  the  circle  is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  segments,  varying 
from  4  to  5  feet  long  by  2  feet  deep,  strengthened  by  vertical  and 
horizontal  ribs,  similar  to  Fig.  126.  As  these  strengthening  ribs  are 
on  the  inside^  the  outside  sur/ace  is  smooth,  and  meets  vrith  little 
resistance  in  passing  through  the  ground.  The  joints  between  the 
different  segments  are  made  with  sheet  lead  and  bolts,  and  a  cutting 
edge  is  attached  to  the  bottom  segment.  The  procedure  is  very 
similar  to  that  with  brick  drums.  They  are  usually  weighted,  and 
to  make  this  more  easy  to  carry  out,  the  ribs  are  made  broader.  If 
sufficient  weight  cannot  be  applied  by  placing  material  on  these  ribs, 
two  sets  of  timber  buntons  are  placed  across  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  a  platform  laid  on  them,  upon  which  any  amount  of  debris 
can  be  placed,  a  passage  being  left  through  the  centre  for  the  workmen 
to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  often  happens  in  very  watery  ground  that 
the  drum  has  a  tendency  to  sink  too  fast,  and,  unfortunately,  not  to 
do  this  equally,  but  to  get  lower  on  one  side  than  the  other,  and  as 
this  is  a  point  which  it  is  particularly  desirable  to  prevent,  the  tubbing 
is  hung  at  four  points  by  a  chain  and  lowering-screw  arrangement 
from  strong  transverse  beams  at  the  surface.  Where  such  means  are 
employed,  the  tubbing  is  easily  kept  perpendicular,  as,  even  if  the 
sand  is  watery  on  one  side,  or  boulder-stones  cause  an  obstruction, 
it  is  only  necessary  not  to  let  out  a  screw  on  the  side  which  requires 
checking.  Instead  of  cast-iron  drums,  which  are  liable  to  break,  owing 
to  the  unequal  strain  to  which  they  are  subjected,  wrought-iron  ones 
are  sometimes  employed. 

In  Germany,  these  iron  drums  have  been  forced  down  through 
ground  of  moderate  hardness,  both  by  hydraulic  hand  presses  and 
mechanical  presses  working  in  combination  with,  and  actuated  by, 
hydraulic  accumulators.  By  this  improvement  it  was  found  possible 
to  keep  the  sinking  cylinder  in  advance  of  its  work,  but  the  means 
for  loosening  and  removing  the  material  inside  the  cylinder  did  not 
keep  pace  with  such  improvements.  The  walls  of  the  cylinder  have 
consequently  been  fitted  with  a  number  of  pipes,  through  which  the 
loose  material  is  pumped  up,  while  a  revolving  cutter,  which  works 
in  the  centre  of  the  shaft  and  throws  the  material  out  towards  the 
circumference,  is  used  for  the  disintegration  of  the  quicksand  or  clay 
which  is  being  sunk  through. 

Comparing  the  two  systems,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  where  the 
thickness  of  ground  to  be  passed  through  is  large,  the  iron  drum 
possesses  certain  advantages,  as  by  its  use  a  smaller  excavation  is 
necessary  ;  its  sides  do  not  offer  such  a  resistance  in  passing  through 
the  strata,  and  the  time  of  sinking  is  less,  owing  to  the  ready  way  in 
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which  the  Tarions  parts  are  put  together  and  added  to ;  but  unfor- 
tuDately,  it  otten  breaks,  which  occasions  months  of  delay,  and  in- 
creases the  cost  of  sinking.  This  is  the  only  advantage  possessed  bj 
wooden  drums;  instances  are  to  be  found  where  such  have  been 
pushed  into  an  oval  form,  and  yet  have  not  collapsed. 

When  the  sinking  has  reached  the  stone-head,  no  matter  what 
systenEi  has  been  used,  the  procedure  afterwards  is  always  of  a  similar 
character.  The  ground  is  carefully  prepared  for  the  seating  of  a  curb 
upon  which  the  permanent  lining  is  brought  up  to  the  surface  by  one 
of  the  methods  to  be  described  further  on,  all  temporary  timbering 
being  removed  as  the  work  comes  upwards.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
lining  is  usually  carried  a  short  distance  above  the  surface  of  the 
surrounding  ground  to  secure  some  'Hip"  for  the  debris  which  is 
excavated  from  the  sinking. 

MSTHOD  OF  PBOOEXiDINQ  AFTEBWABDS.— On  reach- 

ing  the  solid  ground,  excavation  proceeds  with  the  tools  described  in 

the  previous  chapter,  those  employed  depending  entirely  on  the  nature 

of  the  strata  which  have  to  be  passed  through.     Several  difficulties 

are  encountered  where  machine  drills  are  employed.     Owing  to  the 

uneven  nature  of  the  bottom,  the  ordinary  tripod  stand  is  used  with 

difficulty,  taking  from  five  to  ten  minutes  to  fix,  and  then  the  legs 

move  during  drilling  if  the  ground  is  soft.     As  no  roof  exists,  the 

vertical  stretcher  bar  has  to  be  replaced  by  a  horizontal  one.     This  is 

not  easy  to  fix,  and  takes  so  much  time  to  adjust,  that  often,  instead 

of  moving  the  bar  and  drilling  holes  in  the  most  favourable  position 

for  blowing,  they  are  put  down  in  such  places  as  suit  the  drill,  and 

consequently  are  not  so  effective.     Considerable  time  is  also  lost  in 

raising  drills  and  bars  out  of  the  way  when  blasting  takes  place. 

To  obviate  these  disadvantages  a  boring  frame  is  employed  con- 
sisting  of  four  main  stretcher  bars,  a  a  (Fig.  104),  hinged  to  a  central 
support,  b,  and  suspended  by  a  chain,  c,  and  capstan  rope.  Each  of 
these  bars  is  provided  with  a  lengthening  screw  and  claw,  so  that  the 
whole  structure  can  be  readily  clamped  in  position,  and  as  it  shuts  up 
when  not  fixed  against  the  side  of  the  shaft,  it  is  equally  easily  with- 
drawn. To  keep  the  structure  irom  lifting  by  the  impact  of  the 
drills  when  boring,  four  secondary  arms,  d  d^  are  arranged  near  the 
top  of  the  frame,  these  being  strutted  against  the  sides  at  a  slight 
inclination  upwards,  and,  in  addition,  heavy  cast-iron  blocks,  similar 
to  those  used  on  the  tripod  stand  of  an  ordinary  percussion  drill,  can 
be  fixed  on  the  central  support  h  to  counteract  the  upward  thrust. 
As  each  of  the  arms  a  may  be  moved  radially  around  the  centre,  if 
the  drills  are  mounted  on  swinging  arms  (see  Fig.  71),  they  can  be 
placed  at  any  angle  and  clamped  in  any  position,  and  the  holes  put  in 
anywhere. 

Where  drills  are  adopted,  the  general  procedure  is  to  first  bore  all 
the  holes  required,  hoist  up  the  frame  and  drills  by  an  engine,  fire 
the  holes  simultaneously,  and  then  load  up  the  debris  until  the  bottom 
is  clear,  when  the  diills  are  again  lowered  and  fixed,  and  drilling 
recommenced.  In  hard  ground,  probably  only  one  set  of  holes  will 
be  bored  and  blasted  and  the  rock  removed  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Another  practice  gaining  ground,  is  to  lower  the  walling  stage  to 
about  8  or  10  feet  from  the  bottom,  wedge  it  there  and  form  an 
artificial  roof,  and  then  use  ordinary  vertical  stretcher  bars. 
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Another  method  proposedi  and,  indeed,  tried  in  two  instances,  is 
to  start  at  the  surface  and  bore  a  series  of  holes  3oo  or  300  feet  deep 
with  the  aid  of  the  diamond  drill,  and  fill  them  up  with  sand. 
Blasting  then  commences  by  removing  4  or  5  feet  of  sand  from  the 
holes,  and  firing  them  in  groups,  this  process  being  repeated  until  the 
bottom  of  the  holes  is  reached,  when  the  drills  are  again  introduced, 
and  a  further  distance  bored.  The  Pottsville  shaft,  U.S.A.,  was  sunk 
in  this  manner,*  25  holes  being  bored  i  j  inch  in  diameter  about  3 
feet  3  inches  apart  in  one  direction,  and  4  feet  in  the  other.  The  cen- 
tral group  of  holes  was  always  fired  first,  and  the  outside  rows 
afterwards.  The  process  was  expeditious,  but  the  financial  result 
does  not  appear  to  be  satisfactory.  At  Harris  Navigation  Oolliery, 
the  same  method  was  tried  for  about  70  yards  but  abandoned. 


Fig.  104. 


Fig.  105. 


With  the  object  of  providing  support  for  the  curb  carrying  the 
upper  length  of  lining,  when  sinking  recommences,  the  excavation  is 
carried  down  for  about  3  to  5  feet,  lineable  with  the  inside  of  the 
curb  (a.  Fig.  105),  then  shorn  back  until  the  diameter  is  large  enough 
to  take  in  the  permanent  lining,  and  afterwards  carried  downwards 
this  size,  until  the  strata  require  more  support  than  temporary  tim- 
bering affords.  A  seating  will  then  be  made  for  a  curb,  6,  leaving  a 
space,  c,  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  for  the  collec- 
tion of  water,  &c.,  and  the  walling  built  on  it  ,-  ^ 
up  to  the  curb  above,  the  ground  a  being  re-  ^!:  '^^ 
moved  for  this  purpose,  not  all  at  once,  but  in 
flections. 

Keeping  the  Shaft  Vertioal. — This  is  done 
by  the  aid  of  a  centre  line  which  is  either  a  cord 
of  special  manufacture  about  f  inch  in  diameter.  Fig.  106. 

or  preferably  a  copper  wire,  long  enough  to  reach 

from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  when  completed.  One  end 
of  this  line  is  coiled  on  a  small  drum  situated  near  the  top  of  the  pit,  and 
the  other  end  is  led  by  pulleys  to  the  exact  centre  of  the  shaft.  As  a 
rule,  the  central  point  is  a  hole  bored  through  a  baulk  of  timber  placed 
across  the  shaft,  but  a  better  plan  is  to  provide  a  hinged  arm  (a.  Fig. 

*  **A  New  Method  of  Sinking  Shafts.*'  E.  B.  Ck)xe,  Amer.  Irut.  M.  B.,  i., 
261. 
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xo6)  built  firmly  into  the  masonry.  When  in  use  this  is  kept  in  its 
proper  position  by  the  stop  b,  but  if  not,  it  is  folded  upwards  into  the 
position  shown  by  dotted  lines  at  c.  After  the  line  has  been  passed 
through  the  centre  hole,  a  link  is  attached,  from  which  a  weight  can 
be  hung,  this  dipping  into  a  bucket  of  water  at  the  bottom,  so  that 
the  line  is  steadied.  As  soon  as  the  proof  has  been  made  the  weight 
is  removed,  and  the  cord  wound  up  again  on  the  dram. 

In  order  to  minimise  the  time  lost  in  steadying  the  plumb-bob,  Mr. 
W.  Foulstone  *  has  designed  an  arrangement  consisting  of  a  wrought- 
iron  girder  fitted  with  a  pulley  at  the  end  hanging  over  the  shaft,  and 
with  a  rack  on  its  upper  surface.  This  rack  is  geared  into  wheels 
supported  on  two  fixed  girders  projecting  a  short  distance  over  the 
Bhafb,  which  also  carry  a  small  winch  on  which  the  testing  line  is 
wound.     By  means  of  the  gearing  and  rack,  the  wrought-iron  arm 

carrying  the  centre  line  can  be  run  out,  so  that 
the  latter  hangs  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
shaft.  The  centre  line  and  weight,  when  not  in 
use,  are  left  hanging  in  the  shaft,  near  to  the 
side,  some  30  yards  above  the  bottom  out  of  the 
way  of  shots,  and  can  be  run  out  by  the  rack 
to  the  exact  centre,  and  the  weight  lowered  by 
the  drum,  in  a  few  moments. 

For  determining  whether  sufficient  ground 
is  removed,  the  master-sinker  is  provided  with 
a  "centre"  staff,  which  is  a  wooden  rod  about 
li  inch  square,  and  equal  in  length  to  the  out- 
side radius  of  brickwork.  This  is  moved  round 
the  central  point  as  excavation  continues. 

For  setting  out  the  curbs  exactly  beneath 
each  other  a  series  of  cords  (d.  Fig.  105)  are 
hung  all  around  the  circumference  of  the  shaft 
at  intervals  of  about  3  feet.  These  are  attached 
to  the  inside  of  the  upper  curb,  and  serve,  not 
only  to  set  the  curb  below,  but  also  as  a  guide 
for  the  amount  of  excavation.  Every  third 
curb  will  be  checked  by  the  main  centre  line, 
the  intermediate  ones  being  set  out  by  the  side 
lines. 

Winding  Debris. — The  material  excavated 
is  brought  to  the  surface  in  wrought-iron  barrels 
called  kibbles,  hoppits,  or  bowks,  the  general 
shape  being  shown  in  Fig.  107.  At  the  top  is  a 
bow  of  wrought-iron  swung  to  the  body  by  two  eye-pieces  riveted  to  the 
sides  of  the  kibble.  Attachment  is  made  to  the  winding  rope  through 
a  spring  hook  (Fig.  108).  With  such  construction  time  is  lost  at  the 
suritice,  as  the  full  bowk  has  to  be  taken  from  the  rope  and  replaced 
by  an  empty  one.  For  this  reason  the  tipping  kibble  is  preferred. 
Its  body  is  similar  to  the  one  already  figured,  but  the  wrought-iron 
1k>w  is  not  attached  at  the  top  but  at  a  point  below  the  centre  of 
gravity,  so  that  when  full,  the  tendency  is  for  the  kibble  to  turn  over 
and  empty  itself.  To  prevent  this  happening  during  hoisting,  two 
short  vertical  pins  (Fig.  109)  are  riveted  to  the  inside  of  the  bucket, 

*  Fed,  Ifut.,  v.,  364. 
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and  an  ordinary  chain  link,  sliding  on  the  arms  of  the  bow,  passed 
oyer  them.  On  reaching  the  surface  the  safety  links  are  lifted  off  the 
pins,  when  the  hoppit  immediately  turns  over  and  empties  itselfl 
With  such  a  system  the  kibble  is  only  removed  from  the  rope  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  one  disconnection  being  saved.  The  seams  of 
these  kibbles  must  be  caulked,  as  when 
there  is  any  water  in  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  a  certain  quantity  is  loaded  u{) 
each  time  with  the  debris. 

Covering  over  Pit  Top. — This  was 
originally  done  by  means  of  a  travelling 
platform,  which  could  be  wheeled  over 
the  shaft  when  the  kibble  reached  the 
surface,  and  removed  again  when  descent 
had  to  be  made.  The  labour  here  is  con- 
siderable, and  time  is  lost.  To  get  over 
these  drawbacks,  two  hinged  doors  with 
their  weightcounter-balanced  are  adopted. 
These,  when  open,  form  a  fence  protect- 
ing the  pit  top  on  two  sides ;  the  other 
two  are  guarded  with  a  permanent  fence. 
When  these  are  down  they  entirely  close 
the  opening,  and  two  rails  on  the  upper 
side  of  each  door  form  a  continuation 
of  the  tramway  going  to  the  dirt  heap. 

Even,  however,  with  these  a  little  time  is  lost,  as  each  door  has  to 
be  lifted  separately ;  so,  to  remove  this  complaint,  Mr.  Wm.  Galloway 
has  designed  an  arrangement  of  levers  and  counterbalances  (Fig.  i  lo) 


Fig.  109. 


Fig.  no. 

by  means  of  which  both  are  opened  at  the  same  time.  Two  hinges, 
a  a,  are  bolted  to  each  door,  and  keyed  on  cross  shafts,  6  6,  to  which, 
by  means  of  a  handle,  c,  and  connecting  links,  a  movement  of  rotation 
can  be  given,  and  as  the  hinges  are  fixed  to  the  cross  shafts  the  doors 
lift  when  the  latter  turn.  The  weight  of  the  doors  is  counterbalanced 
by  four  blocks  of  metal,  «^/,  so  that  they  will  stand  at  any  position  in 
which  they  are  placed. 

Guides. — The  introduction  of  guides  in  sinking  pits  is  desirable 
to  prevent  the  oscillation  of  the  kibble,  which  gets  especially  large  in 
deep  undertakings,  considerable  time  being  lost  in  steadying  it  before 
winding  commences.  Two  methods  are  adopted ;  in  the  first,  a  single 
guide  rope  is  passed  down  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  while,  in  the  other, 
two  ropes  are  used.  In  each  system  these  guides,  which  are  of  flexible 
wire,  are  coiled  on  a  drum  worked  by  a  capstan  engine  at  the  surface. 
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mnd  can  be  lengthened  as  the  sinking  proceeds ;  they  also  form  the 
means  by  which  the  walling  stage  is  raised  during  bricking  operations. 
In  the  former,  however  (see  description,  p.  13i^),  the  walling  stage  is 
removed  during  sinking,  and  the  kibble  is  guided  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft ;  while,  in  the  latter,  one  end  of  each  guide  is  always  attached 
to  the  walling  stage  which  remains  in  the  shaft  during  sinking,  and 
the  kibble  is  only  guided  to  the  point  where  the  walling  stage  is 
BQspended.  Each  system  has  its  advantages,  as  with  one  central  rope 
the  kibble  is  guided  all  the  way,  and  if  a  heavy  weight  be  hung  at  its 
lower  end,  the  centre  line  of  shaft  is  obtained  without  any  further 
trouble,  while,  in  the  two-rope  system,  walling  can  proceed  while 
sinking  is  going  on  below,  thus  saving  considerable  time,  an  advantage 
not  possessed  by  the  other  method. 

The  system  of  employing  two  guides  was  patented  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Galloway  in  1875.  In  it,  two  wire  ropes  (a  a.  Fig.  iii)  are  connected 
at  their  lower  end  to  the  walling  stage,  and  pass  over  two  pulleys  on 

the  headgear  to  drums  worked  by  a  steam 
crab,  each  drum  being  able  to  be  moved 
independently,  to  provide  for  any  casual 
irregularity  in  the  length  of  guides.  An 
iron  frame,  consisting  of  two  legs  joined 


Fig.  III. 


Fig.  112. 


together  by  a  cross-bar,  called  the  '*  rider,"  clasps  the  two  guides 
loosely  at  four  points,  b  b,  thus  preventing  any  chance  of  cross-binding. 
The  winding  rope  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  rider. 
The  capping  connecting  the  winding  rope  and  chain  going  to  the 
kibble  is  provided  with  a  buffer,  c,  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of 
india-rubber  and  sheet  iron,  which  are  of  larger  diameter  than  the 
hole  in  the  rider  cross-bar,  and  therefore  cannot  pass  through  it. 
When  the  kibble  arrives  at  the  surface  the  balanced  doors  are  closed, 
a  tipping  waggon  (one  form  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  112,  the  sketch 
explaining  itself)  run  beneath,  and  the  kibble  emptied  into  it.  The 
waggon  is  then  removed,  the  doors  opened,  and  the  bucket  and  rider 
lowered  away  until  the  walling  stage  is  reached,  when  the  arms  of  the 
rider  are  caught  by  two  buffers  on  the  bridle  chains.  The  kibble  and 
winding  rope  continue  their  descent,  passing  through  the  square 
opening  in  the  stage,  until  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  reached.  In 
ascending,  the  winding  rope  slides  through  the  central  opening  in  the 
rider  cross-bar,  until  the  buffer  on  the  capping  comes  in  contact  with 
it     The  rider  is  then  lifted  to  the  surface. 

In  sinking  the  Harris  Navigation  shafts,  the  time  occupied  in 
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winding,  changing,  &c.,  before  adopting  guides,  was  4  minutes  49 
seconds  from  a  depth  of  475  yards,  whereas,  after  the  guides  were 
put  in,  the  time  fell  to  3  minutes  26  seconds  from  a  depth  of  530 
yards.* 

LINING  SHAFTS. — In  describing  the  operation  of  getting 
down  to  the  stone-head,  both  timber  and  iron  were  alluded  to  as  being 
employed  for  securing  the  sides  of  the  excavation  only  as  a  temporary 
means.  As  soon  as  this  point  is  reached  some  other  method  of  a  more 
permanent  character  is  adopted.  Several  substances  are  employed 
for  permanent  lining  under  ordinary  circumstances,  such  as  wood, 
stone,  or  brickwork,  but,  except  in  cases  where  the  two  former  are 
plentiful  and  cheap,  they  are  rarely  used.  Bricks  are  plentiful  in 
most  colliery  districts,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  are 
adopted.  Sometimes  they  are  moulded  to  the  shape  of  the  shaft,  and 
when  such  is  done  the  labour  of  laying  them  is  reduced  and  the  joints 
are  well  made,  but  in  large  shafts,  where  the  curvature  is  small,  ordi- 
nary 9-inch  bricks  are  generally  employed  as  they  are  much  cheaper. 

Brioks. — For  all  mining  purposes,  the  bricks  used  should  be  good 
hard  burnt  ones,  and  free  from  cracks  and  stones.  The  clay  of  which 
they  are  composed  should  be  rich  in  alumina  and  thoroughly  ground 
in  a  pug-mill;  they  should  also  emit  a  ringing  sound  when  struck. 
The  surface  should  not  be  too  smooth,  a  probable  result  of  over- 
burning,  or  the  mortar  does  not  readily  adhere  to  them.  When  made 
by  machines  in  which  wires  are  used  for  cutting  the  blocks  of  clay 
into  the  required  shape,  the  edges  are  left  rough,  and  this,  instead  of 
being  a  disadvantage,  really  assists  the  brick  in  laying  hold  of  the 
mortar. 

Nwmhw  of  Bricks  required, — The  easiest  way  to  find  out  how  many 
bricks  are  required  for  walling  is  to  calculate  the  cubic  contents  of 
masonry  for  each  yard  in  depth,  and  then  multiply  by  the  total  depths 

If  D  =  the  outside  diameter  of  brickwork  in  feet  and  d  the  inside 
diameter  (D*  -  cP)  x  7854  will  give  the  area  in  square  feet  of  the 
annular  ring;  this  multiplied  by  3  (number  of  feet  in  yard)  and 
divided  by  27  (cubic  feet  in  cubic  yard)  gives  the  number  of  cubic  yards 
of  masonry  for  each  yard  of  depth,  or  simpler  still,  divide  at  once  by 
Y  =  9.  Ordinary  bricks  are  9  x  4^  x  3  inches,  so  that  a  cubic  yard 
of  masonry  would  contain  4  x  8  x  12  =  384,  if  mortar  was  absent. 
As  this  occupies  a  certain  space  it  is  usual  to  consider  in  practice  that 
1000  bricks  will  build  3  cubic  yards. 

Mortar. — The  mortar  used  is  generally  composed  of  lime  and 
sand,  and  should  be  of  a  slightly  hydraulic  character.  The  ingredi- 
ents, whatever  they  may  be,  are  usually  mixed  in  a  mortar  mill, 
which  not  only  considerably  reduces  the  labour  of  production,  but 
also  the  cost,  as  with  it  all  rough  parts  are  ground  up,  and  no  refuse 
is  left,  as  there  would  otherwise  be  if  ordinary  hand-made  mortar  was 
emplo3'ed.  As  a  substitute  for  sand,  clinker-ashes  from  underneath 
boilers  are  largely  employed  with  most  satisfactory  results,  as  they 
give  ordinary  lime  somewhat  of  an  hydraulic  character,  and  the 
mortar  sets  very  much  quicker  and  harder  than  when  sand  is  used. 
It  is,  however,  very  necessary  that  these  ashes  should  be  free  from 
the  liner  or  smaller  parts.  As  they  are  a  waste  product  at  collierie^i, 
considerable  economy  results  from  their  use.     Where  the  strata  are 
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vret,  aud  the  brickwork  has  to  resist  the  passage  of  moisture,  cement 
is  often  used,  either  by  itself  or  mixed  and  ground  up  with  lime. 
Where  cement  is  adopted,  it  should  be  used  as  quickly  as  it  is  made, 
if  not,  it  partially  sets,  and  has  to  be  broken  up  and  made  over  again. 
Thus,  not  only  is  time  lost,  but  the  cement  sets  neither  so  well  nor 
BO  quickly  on  the  second  operation,  and  the  strength  is  materially 
reduced. 

Whatever  quality  of  mortar  is  employed,  too  much  must  not  be 
used,  as  it  is  not  so  good  for  resisting  pressure  or  the  passage  of  water 
as  a  brick.  The  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  lay  a  bed  of  mortar,  and  not 
place  the  brick  in  its  proper  position,  but  drop  it  down  a  few  inches 
away,  and  then  rub  it  towards  the  place  at  which  it  is  to  be  fixed. 
When  the  bricks  are  of  a  close-grained  character  they  absorb  moisture 
so  quickly  from  the  mortar  that  the  mixture  dries  before  it  is  properly 
set,  so,  to  prevent  this,  it  is  usual  before  laying  such  bricks  to  soak 
them  in  water. 

Thickness  of  Brickwork. — The  thickness  of  walling  depends 
entirely  on  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  and  the  nature  of  the  strata. 
If  it  is  coherent  rock  a  single  brick  is  used,  more  as  a  preventive  of 
weathering  action  than  as  an  actual  support.  In  looser  ground, 
brickwork  from  14  to  22  inches  thick  is  put  in.  Opinions  differ  as 
to  whether  brickwork  in  shafts  should  be  made  solid — that  is  to  say, 
whether  it  should  be  carried  up  to  the  limits  of  the  excavation,  or 
whether  it  should  be  finished  off  at  a  certain  distance  and  some  looser 
substance  interposed  between  it  and  the  strata.  The  author's  experi- 
ence is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Where  the  brickwork  is 
made  to  abut  against  the  rocks,  and  heaving  takes  place,  it  is  either 
bulged  or  broken,  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  some  soft  packing  sub- 
stance is  interposed  between  the  sides  of  the  rock  and  the  brickwork 
in  the  shaft,  the  first  result  of  pressure  is  to  compress  and  tighten 
this  loose  material.  If  any  heaving  takes  place  at  one  point,  all  the 
pressure  is  not  thrown  on  the  brickwork  opposite  to  it,  but,  owing  to 
the  soft  compressible  stuff  being  interposed  between,  is  distributed 
over  a  larger  extent  ot  surface.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  no  spaces  or  cavities  should  be  left  between  the 
brickwork  and  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  but  every  opening  carefully 
filled  in  with  loose,  fine  material.  Coke  dust  or  well-burnt  small 
ashes  are  excellent  for  such  use,  and  often  the  small  dust  from  stone* 
breaking  machines,  where  such  can  be  obtained,  is  employed.  Sand 
is  too  heavy  for  shaft  work. 

Ordinary  Curbs. — The  brickwork  is  put  in  in  sections,  each 
length  being  supported  on  curbs.  Wooden  curls  are  generally 
employed,  similar  to  those  already  described,  but  as  they  decay 
somewhat  readily,  cast-iron  ones  are  often  substituted.  A  curb  of 
this  material  employed  in  a  shaft  19  feet  diameter  is  shown  in  Fig. 
113.  It  is  cast  angle  shape,  and  is  10  inches  broad  by  4  inches  high 
by  }  inch  thick.  Ten  segments  form  the  circle,  and  each  one  is 
strengthened  by  two  ribs.  Two  holes  are  left  in  the  transverse 
ribs  at  each  end,  through  which  bolts  are  passed  to  connect  the 
segments  together. 

Water  Bings. — If  the  strata  are  at  all  wet,  more  or  less  moisture 
always  percolates  through  the  masonry,  and  is  collected  in  what  are 
called  **  water  rings  "  or  "  garland  curbs,"  from  whence  it  is  conducted 
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down  the  shaft  in  tubes.  The  ordinary  coDstruction  of  water  ring 
consists  of  an  iron  curb  cast  with  a  hollow  groove.  These  are  bedded 
as  usual,  but  the  brickwork  for  a  short  distance  above  is  shorn  back 
(Fig.  1 14),  so  that  the  water  readily  passes  into  the  groove,  but  in 


Fig.  113. 


Fig.  114. 


winding  shafts  the  small  pieces  of  debris  which  drop  off  the  cage, 
unfortunately  pass  in  with  equal  readiness,  and  soon  choke  up  the 
water  room,  necessitating  frequent  cleaning  out. 

A  superior  construction  for  larger  quantities  of  water  is  illustrated 
in  Figs.  115  and  116.  For  a  few  courses  the  brickwork  is  made  solid, 
and  an  ordinary  curb,  a,  fixed  in  position.  All  the  joints  in  the  curb 
and  between  it  and  the  brickwork  are  made  with  tarred  flannel,  and 
the  space  behind  the  curb  is  well  rammed  with  puddled  clay.  Two 
courses  of  brickwork,  &,  are  laid,  but  are  set  back  from  the  rest  of 
the  work  as  figured.  A  shrouding,  c,  provided 
with  a  ledge  on  the  insidey  is  nailed  all  round 
the  front  of  the  curb,  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
joints  being  made  with  tarred  flannel  as  before. 
A  series  of  brioks,  (/,  are  then  placed,  bridging 
over  the  space  between  b  and  c,  but  these  are  not 
continuous  all  round  the  shaft,  blank  spaces  being 
left  alternately ;  the  result  is,  that  a  series  of 
pigeon-holes  are  formed  {e,  Fig.  116),  the  object  of 
which  is  both  to  allow  water  to  readily  pass  into 
the  space  {/,  Fig.  115),  and  to  afford  means  for  re- 
moving the  sediment  which  collects  in  the  course 
of  time.  After  two  rows  of  these  bridge  bricks 
have  been  put  on,  a  light  curb,  ^,  is  fixed,  and  on 
it  the  ordinary  brickwork  of  the  shaft  is  built. 

Walling  Stages.  —  When  commenced  the 
operation  of  walling  is  carried  on  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  It  was  formerly  performed  on  ordinary 
scaffolds  supported  by  cross-baulks  of  timber,  which 
rested  on  the  brickwork  already  put  in,  holes  being  left  at  intervals 
for  the  insertion  of  byatts.  This  necessitated  the  labour  of  raising  the 
scaffold  each  time  the  work  got  too  high  for  the  masons  to  reach. 
■Such  procedure  is  entirely  superseded  by  employing  a  circular  stage,  a 
little  less  in  diameter  than  the  finished  size  of  shaft,  which  is  bodily 
lifted  up  by  a  crab-engine  on  the  surface.  In  its  ordinary  form  it 
consists  of  three  parts,  a  central  one  and  two  side-pieces  working  on 
hin<;es,  connection  being  made  to  the  ropes  by  two  sets  of  three  bridle 
chains.  The  great  advantage  derived  by  this  latter  method  is  speed, 
as  instead  of  having  to  lift  the  scaffold,  it  is  only  necessary  to  signal  to 
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the  engine  on  the  snHace  to  hare  it  drawn  up.  As  soon  as  it  arrives 
at  the  proper  point  it  is  steadied,  either  by  pushing  a  series  at  small 
radial  bolts  into  holes  left  out  in  the  brickwork,  or  hj  driving  down 
two  wedges  into  the  annular  space  between  the  stage  and  the  masonry. 
In  large  shafts  the  walling  stage  is  a  very  elaborate  and  snbatantial 
structure,  and  is  so  constructed  that  sinking  can  be  carried  on  under- 
neath while  bricking  proceeds  at  a  higher  level.  Mr.  Wm.  Galloway, 
in  the  No.  i  pit  at  Llanbradscb,  has  adopted  a  form,  shown  in  Figs. 
117  and  118,  which  oonsists  of  a  wooden  floor  on  an  angle-iron  frume, 
part  fixed  and  part  movable,  and  an  upright  tube  connected  to  ibis 
iron  frame.  The  lower  frame  consists  of  four  pieces  of  angle-iron, 
tP  d*,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  a  circular  band  of  angle-iron 
in  three  segments,  and  a  straight  piece  of  angle-iron  joined  to  the 
short  ends  of  eP  and  to  the  ends  of  the  circular  frame,  as  illustrated. 
The  object  of  the  latter  piece  is  to  enable  the  hinged  door  A  to  be 
placed  in  the  part  forming  the  smaller  segment  of  the  circle.     When 
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the  stage  is  taken  past  the  pi[>e  buntons  the  door  is  raised  up.  Four 
upright  pieces  of  angle-iron  connect  the  upper  frame  and  the  lower 
one,  and  four  plates  of  sheet  iron,  attached  to  the  four  uprights,  form 
the  fence  around  the  central  opening  in  the  stage.  The  roof  is  10  feet 
6  inches  above  the  stage  proper.  It  is  formed  similar  to  the  floor,  but 
is  of  rather  smaller  diameter,  and  is  covered  with  sheet-iron.  An  iron 
ladder,  m,  provides  a  means  of  access  from  one  stage  to  the  other. 
The  whole  structure  weighs  about  5  tons,  and  is  suspended  from  the 
guide  ropes  n  n,  which  are  5  feet  6  inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre. 
In  the  No.  2  shaft  the  details  have  been  altered  somewhat,  two 
openings  being  provided,  as  two  kibbles  are  emploj«>d  for  winding 
purposes.  In  this  instance  suspension  is  made  by  two  ropes,  which 
serve  the  purpose  of  four  guides,  by  the  following  attacliment : — The 
«nd  of  each  suspension  rope  is  attached  to  a  strong  screw  in  the  pit- 
head pulley,  and  passes  downwards  to  the  walling  stage,  then  round  a 
small  pulley  fixed  on  it,  proceeds  a  short  distance  across  the  stage, 
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round  another  pulley  similar  to  the  first,  then  vertically  up  the  shaft, 
and  over  another  pulley  on  the  pit-head  frame,  finally  going  to  the 
drum  of  the  capstan  engine. 

A  model  of  a  similar  appliance  was  exhibited  by  the  Roche  la 
Moli^re  Company  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1889.  It  consisted  of  an  iron 
ring  from  25  to  39  inches  deep  {a,  Fig.  119)  of  the  exact  diameter  of 
the  finished  shaft,  suspended  from  bridle  chains.  A  similar  ring  was 
hung  about  10  feet  below,  and  the  two  connected  together  by  a  series 
of  iron  rods.  These  two  rings  support  two  scaffolds,  on  the  upper  one 
of  which  the  men  stand  to  do  the  bricking.  The  bricks,  &c.,  are 
placed  round  in  contact  with  the  upper  ring,  the  platform  slowly 
raised,  and  another  tier  of  masonry  placed  in  position.  In  this  way 
the  time  usually  spent  in  measuring  the  diameter  and  ascertaining  the 
verticality  of  the  shaft  is  saved,  the  top  ring  being  kept  a  few  courses 
above  the  brickwork  to  give  a  guide  to  the  masons,  the  object  of  the 
two  rings  evidently  being  to  keep  the  scaffold  in  a  vertical  line. 
Where  the  spaces  between  the  masonry  and  the  sides  of  the  shaft  ar^ 
to  be  filled  in  with  cement,  <kc.,  deeper  rings  are  employed,  so  that 
more  of  their  height  might  be  left  below  as  a  support  until  the 
cement  sets. 

Supporting  Curbs. — It  often  happens  that  when  the  sinking  is 
passing  through  rotten  ground  lengths  of  walling  are  required  to  be 
put  in  to  secure  the  sides,  but  suitable  places  cannot  be  found  on 
which  to  seat  the  curbs.  In  such  cases  the  difficulty  is  got  over  by 
one  of  two  methods,  either  by  putting  in  what  are  called  "square 
frames,'*  or  by  supporting  the  curb  on  a  series  of  iron  plugs  driven  in 
all  round  the  circumference  of  the  shaft. 
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A  square  frame,  with  its  sides  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  shaft,  is 
placed  at  the  point  where  the  walling  is  to  commence,  and  as  the 
corners  of  this  frame  project  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  pit  (Fig.  120),  sufficient  support  is  afforded  to  the 
curb.  In  large  shafts  the  amount  of  ground  to  be  excavated  for  a 
square,  having  its  sides  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  pit,  would  be  so 
great  that  the  cost  would  be  a  serious  matter;  so,  to  remove  the 
difficulty,  and  yet  obtain  some  support,  the  square  is  replaced  by  an 
octagon  (Fig.  121). 

The  better  method  is  to  bore  a  series  of  holes,  2  inches  diameter 
and  3  to  4  feet  apart,  around  the  circumference  of  the  pit,  to  a  depth 
of  3  to  4  feet,  depending  on  the  strength  of  the  ground.  These  must 
be  on  a  truly  horizontal  plane,  and  wrought-iron  or  steel  plugs  are 
firmly  driven  into  them,  leaving  a  projecting  portion  upon  which  the 
curb  is  bedded  (Fig.  122). 
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Ventilation. — This  is  usually  done  bj  laying  a  line  of  sheet-iron 
pipes  from  15  to  20  inches  diameter  down  the  side  of  the  shaft,  and 
connecting  them  with  a  small  blowing  fan  at  the  surface.  These  pipes 
are  held  in  position  by  dog-hooks  driven  firmly  into  the  masonry,  and 
are  usually  connected  to  one  another  by  a  bolt  passing  through  a  light 
bracket  riveted  to  each  pipe. 

liighting. — In  districts  liable  to  sudden  outbursts  of  gas  the  same 
precautions  have  to  be  adopted  in  sinking  as  in  ordinary  working,  and 
safety  lamps  are  employed,  but  these  give  a  very  imperfect  light  in  a 
downwards  direction,  where  the  sinker  wants  it  most  particularly. 
Of  late  years  the  electric  light  has  been  employed,  with  most  satis- 
factory results,  as,  owing  to  the  clear  light  given,  the  men  do  a  great 
deal  more  work.  A  cluster  oi  incandescent  lamps,  protected  by  a 
glass  globe,  is  generally  employed,  this  being  suspended  from  a  cable, 
which  is  wound  on  a  drum  at  the  surface,  and  which  gives  «)  ready 
means  of  raising  or  lowering  the  lamps,  either  to  give  more  light,  or 
to  remove  them  out  of  danger  when  shots  are  being  fired. 

A  concentric  cable,  or  two  cables  insulated  from  each  other  but 
joined  together  to  form  one  rope,  can  be  employed.     This  cable,  which 

should  be  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  when  sinking  is  complete,  is  coiled 
on  a  drum,  and  the  two  terminals  of  one  end 
soldered  to  two  copper  rings  fixed  concentric 
with  the  drum  axle,  but  insulated  from  it  and 
from  each  other.  Two  copper  stnps,  fastened 
to,  and  insulated  from,  the  wooden  framework 
of  the  machine,  rest  on  these  rings,  and  are 
connected  by  binding  screws  with  the  cables 
from  the  dynamo.  These  strips  and  rings 
form  a  rough  commutator  and  brushes,  allow- 
ing the  drum  to  be  revolved  without  breaking 
electrical  contact.  The  current  passes  from 
the  dynamo  to  the  strips,  thence  through  the 
rings  to  one  end  of  the  shaft  cable,  and  to  the 
lamps  suspended  from  the  other  end. 

Dealing  with  Water. — The  ))resence  of  a 
small  amount  of  water  largely  increases  thf' 
cost  of  sinking.  A  small  quantity  is  got  rid 
of  by  baling  with  a  bucket  into  a  tipping 
barrel,  similar  to  the  tipping  kibble,  and  then 
winding  it  to  the  surface.  This  is  a  very 
slow  and  costly  procedure,  and  where  the 
quantity  is  at  all  large,  one  of  the  different 
classes  of  pumps  will  have  to  be  employed.  These  are  described 
in  the  chapter  on  pumping. 

To  save  the  time  and  cost  of  baling  Mr.  Galloway  has  designed  a 
pneumatic  water  tank,  which  consists  of  a  cylindrical  barrel,  4  feet 
2  inches  diameter  and  8  feet  high,  closed  at  the  top  in  which  there  is 
a  door  (a,  Fig.  123)  bolted  to  the  cover,  this  giving  access  to  the 
interior  when  necessary ;  the  bottom,  c  c^,  is  5  inches  above  the  base 
of  the  cylinder,  and  has  a  central  opening  18  inches  diameter  for  the 
valve  seat  which  is  turned  in  a  lathe.  The  valve  b  consists  of  a  block 
of  cast-iron  (e,  Fig.  124),  having  its  lower  face  turned  true,  and  over 
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which  a  sheet  of  leather  is  tightly  capped.  A  circular  plate  of  iron, 
16  inches  diameter,  is  bolted  to  this  valve,  bj  bolts  having  counter- 
flunk  heads,  as  shown  in  Fig.  124.  A  spindle,  A,  working  through  two 
guides,  having  a  turned  ball  in  its  lower  end,  is  held  loosely  in  a 
socket  in  the  valve,  as  shown,  by  which  means  the  vertical  movement 
of  the  valve  is  secured,  while  the  ball-and-socket  joint  enables  it  to 
readily  accommodate  itself  to  the  seat  in  any  position  in  which  it  may 
be  turned. 

At  A;  is  one-half  of  an  instantaneous  coupling,  supplied  by  the 
Vacuum  Brake  Go ,  constituting  the  outer  end  of  the  pipe  I,  which 
passes  through  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  rises  to  within  i  inch  of 
the  top  of  the  barrel.  A  glass  gauge,  m,  shows  the  height  of  water  in 
the  tank,  this  being  protected  from  chance  blows  by  strong  ribs  of 
angle  iron. 

Vacuum  is  created  by  air  pumps  at  the  surface,  and  is  equivalent 
to  ao  to  22  inches  of  mercury  ;  3-inch  pipes  are  carried  down  the  pit 
and  connected  to  30  feet  of  flexible  hose,  having  a  8toj)-cock  and  a 
corresponding  half  of  an  instantaneous  coupling.  The  barrel  is  tilled 
in  thirty  seconds.  It  was  possible  with  this  arrangement  to  sink  in 
Pennant  sandstone,  with  5000  gallons  per  hour,  at  the  rate  of  5  to  5} 
yards  per  week,  or  with  7000  gallons  rather  under  4  yards,  the  rock 
being  very  hard  and  compact.  The  highest  rate  of  progress  in  the 
same  ground  with  only  500  gallons  per  hour  had  previously  been 
6 J  yards.* 

A  self-filling  and  discharging  barrel  for  use  in  sinking  has  been 
described  by  Mr.  George  £.  J.  McMurtrie.t  It  consists  of  an  ordinary 
open  topped  cylindrical  barrel  suspended  on  two  shackles,  with  a 
piston  working  up  and  down  it, this  being  connected  to  the  large  shackle 
link.  The  piston  is  provided  with  a  number  of  small  valves  to  allow 
the  air  to  pass  through  as  it  descends,  and  a  joint  is  kept  between  the 
sides  of  the  piston  and  the  barrel  by  a  leather  and  junk  ring.  Twelve 
small  holes  are  drilled  through  the  shell  just  below  the  piston  when 
it  is  at  its  highest  position,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  ready  admission  of 
air  when  the  barrel  is  discharging. 

There  is  a  circular  valve  in  the  bottom  provided  with  a  projecting 
spindle,  and  guides  above  and  below  it.  This  acts  both  as  an  inlet 
and  outlet  valve,  as  is  usual,  the  water  being  discharged  into  a  chute 
or  launder,  which  is  run  over  the  top  of  the  pit.  When  the  barrel  is 
lowered  the  projecting  spindle  is  the  first  point  to  touch  the  bottom  of 
the  chute,  and  the  vaJve  is  consequently  lifted  upwards.  Valves  of 
this  class  are  usually  made  solid,  but  this  is  grated,  and  is  provided 
with  a  cover  of  sheet  india-rubber.  It  does  not  fall  directly  on  to  its 
metallic  seat,  as  an  india-rubber  ring  of  circular  section  is  stretched 
tightly  round  the  valve  in  a  small  groove  turned  in  the  edge.  A 
shield  of  perforated  plate  is  provided  beneath  the  lower  guide  to 
prevent  large  stones  passing  into  the  valve  when  the  barrel  fills, 
while  a  hinged  lid  in  the  shield  gives  ready  access  to  the  valve  for  the 
removal  of  any  small  debris  which  may  have  passed  through. 

When  these  types  of  improved  barrels  are  employed  in  conjunction 

with   a  storage    tank    suspended    in    the  shafts   fairly  considerable 

quantities  of  water  can  be  easily  dealt  with,  and  at  a  possibly  cheaper 

rate  than  if  pumps  were  employed.     These  storage  tanks  are  shaped 

*  So.  Wales  Inst,,  xvi.,  119.  t  BtiL  Soe.  Mm.  Stwl,,  zxi.,  160. 
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on  one  side  to  dt  the  shaft,  and  are  suspended  from  two  wire  ropes 
-which  pass  from  them  to  two  steam  winches  on  the  surface.  They  can 
thus  be  easily  raised  or  lowered  at  any  point  where  a  spring  is  met 
-with.  The  ropes  by  which  they  are  suspended  act  as  guides  for  the 
water  barrel  which  is  wound  up  and  down  by  another  small  engine. 
Even  when  the  pit  bottom  makes  water  the  storage  tank,  with  a  small 
pump  worked  by  compressed  air  slung  a  few  yards  below  it,  can  be 
let  down  near  to  the  sinkers,  and  both  can  be  lowered  as  the  sinking 
proceeds.  The  pump  only  deliyers  water  into  the  storage  tank,  as  the 
water  barrel  afterwards  conveys  it  to  the  surface. 

KEEPING  OUT  WATEB  BY  TUBBING-.— Ordinary  masonry 
is  of  little  use  for  stopping  back  water  if  the  measures  contain  large 
•quantities,  and  it  is  desired  that  this  should  not  have  to  be  con- 
tinually dealt  with.  As  a  rule,  it  happens  that  water-bearing  beds  are 
usually  succeeded  by  others  of  an  impervious  nature,  so  that  if  there 
•can  be  introduced  at  such  point  some  water-tight  material  the  water 
is  prevented  from  coming  into  the  pit.  Such  lining  is  called  tubbing. 
The  material  employed  may  be  either  wood,  cast-iron,  or  masonry ; 
the  former,  however,  is  seldom  employed  at  the  present  time.  Its  up- 
keep is  great,  it  is  scarcely  ever  water-tight,  and  its  only  recom- 
mendation is  cheapness  in  first  cost,  where  wood  is  plentiful. 

Coffering. — Where  the  pressure  is  not  excessive,  a  special  setting 
•of  masonry,  technically  called  "  co£fering/'  is  largely  employed.  It  is 
cheaper  than  cast-iron,  and  where  properly  put  in  is  very  successful. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  what  is  probably  the  largest  applica- 
tion of  this  method,  the  shaft  being  20  feet  diameter  in  the  clear,  the 
•cofiering  extending  about  55  yards  (from  a  depth  of  105  yards  to  50 
yards  below  the  surface). 

After  passing  through  the  water-bearing  beds  the  shaft  was  sunk 
.20  yards  below  the  point  where  the  last  feeder  was  met,  and  a  cast- 
iron  curb  put  in  and  supported  on  iron  plugs.  Upon  this  about 
26  yards  of  14-inch  brickwork  was  built,  and  then  the  walling  was 
carried  up  solid  for  12  feet,  until  the  water-bearing  strata  were  met 
with.  The  object  of  doing  this  was  to  provide  some  substantial 
support  for  the  coffering,  and  to  prevent  any  risk  of  the  masonry 
settling  and  cracking.  It  was  decided  to  put  in  the  coffering  2  feet 
3  inches  thick.  Some  means  have  to  be  adopted  to  carry  off  the 
water  running  from  the  rocks,  and  to  prevent  it  |)assing  over  the 
brickwork  and  washing  the  mortar  joints  away.  To  do  this  what  are 
•called  "plug  boxes"  were  bedded  on  the  solid  work.  Six  of  these 
were  placed  at  equal  intervals  around  the  circumference,  and  were 
formed  of  wood,  12  inches  square  by  2  feet  9  inches  long,  having  a  hole 
3  inches  diameter  bored  along  their  longer  axis  to  within  2  inches 
-of  the  back  (a,  Fig.  125),  and  then  a  vertical  hole,  6,  bored  from  the  top 
to  meet  the  horizontal  one.  In  this  latter  vertical  wooden  pipes 
having  horizontal  openings  were  carried  up  behind  the  brickwork,  and 
.  allowed  the  water  to  pass  away  through  the  openings  in  the  plug-boxes. 
The  holes  in  the  water  troughs  were  bored  at  vertical  intervals  of 
3  inches.  As  the  brickwork  and  puddle  renched  each  hole  it  was 
plugged  up  and  the  water  conveyed  away  through  the  next  higher 
•one.  The  solid  walling  was  then  brought  up  level  with  the  top  of  the 
j>lug-boxe8  and  the  coffering  commenced. 

This  consisted  of  five  rings  of  brickwork,  the  special  feature  of  this 
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Bysteoi  being  that  the  joints  are  broken  both  veitically  and  horizon- 
tally. Header  couraee  are  not  employed,  stretchers  only  being  use<l. 
To  coniinenco  with,  the  first  ring,  e,  is  of  ordinary  brick  3  inches  thick, 
the  second  ring,  d,  for  the^r^f  course  is  laid  with  bricks  i  i  inches  thick, 
the  third  and  tifth  rings,  e  and  g,  are  similar  to  the  first  cue,  while  the 
fourth  ring,  /,  for  the  ^if  course,  is  also  made  with  ij-iacb  bricks; 
afterwards,  ordinary  bricks,  3  inches  thick,  are  used  in  all  the  rings, 
BO  tliat  the  horizontal  joints  of  the  second  and  fourth  courses  through- 
out the  work  are  the  thickness  of  half  a  brick  below  the  others.  The 
method  of  laying  the  bricks  is  the  usual  one  for  the  firsts  third,  and 
fifth  courses,  and  when  these  are  in  position,  the  spaces  between  are 
filled  with  thin  liquid  cement,  and  the  second  and  fourth  rows  are  laid 
by  dropping  the  bricks  into  the  mixture  reposing  in  the  gullet,  these 
being  what  are  called  "  floating  courses." 

After  getting  up  about  12  or  18  inches  the  space  between  the  back 
of  the  brickwork  and  the  strata  is  61led  in  with  good  loamy  soil, 
which  should  be  free  from  pebbles  and  should  be  well  and  carefully 
rammed,  no  spaces  being  left.     Instead  of  soil,  well  puddled  clay  i» 
sometimes    used,    but    experience    is 
more  in  favour  of  the  former.     With 
clay,    no    matter    how   carefully    the 
work  is  done,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
"  faces  "  to  be  formed  between  succes- 
sive layers  and  lumps,  through  which 
water  finds  its  way.     The  mortar  used 
for  laying  the   first,  third,  and  fifth 
rings  was  a  mixture  of  lime,  cement, 
and  ashes  well   ground   in   a  mortar 
mill  ;  for  the  intermediate  rings,  pure 
Portland  cement  was  employed. 

Iron  Tubbing. — Where  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water  is  great,  and  long 
lengths  have  to  be  put  in,  masonry 
tubbing    is    not    applicable ;    indeed 

every  form    has    given    way  to   that  fig.  125. 

in  which  cast  iron  is  employed.     At 

one  time  rings  going  completely  round  the  circumference  of  the  shaft 
were  employed,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  into  position,  and 
their  liability  to  break,  together  with  the  impossibility  of  repairing 
them,  caused  an  early  ab«ndonment  of  this  form,  and  the  use  of 
segments  has  now  become  general. 

At  first  the  flanges  were  placed  towards  the  centre  of  the  pit,  and 

the  attachment  of  one  to  the  other  was  made  by  means  of  bolts,  but 

in  consequence  of  the  lowering  of  the  ground,  and  the  etfect  of  side 

pressure,  it  was  found  that  bolts  were  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that 

frequent  ruptures   took  place.      In  England  this  method  bos  given 

^'■■'ov  to  the  system  in  which  the  flanges  are  placed  away  from  the 

removal  ^^f  [jje  pit,  it  being  found  that  the  pressure  of  the  sides  and 

■  L  '^"^  which  is  adopted,  is  sufficient  to  retain  the  segments  in 

with   a  Btorv,3  to  keep  the  joints  water-tight.    The  author  was  surprised 

quantities  of  \  visit  (in  1891)  to  the  Continent,  that  the  old  system  of 

rate  than  if  puflauji^es  towards  the  inside  of  the  shaft  was  still  in  use 

•  Jio.  WaUa  igineers  at  the  different  collieries  visited  contended  that. 
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no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  wooden  wedging,  as  it  is  always  decay- 
ing, and  that  although  some  little  difficulty  is  encountered  through 
movements  of  the  ground,  these  are  counterbalanced  by  the  more 
perfect  water-tightness  of  the  tubbing.  In  this  method  the  flanges, 
both  horizontal  and  vertical,  are  planed  in  a  lathe,  and  two  V  grooves 
cut  in  them.  A  layer  of  sheet-lead  is  then  interposed,  and  the  two 
Segments  screwed  tightly  together  by  means  of  turned  bolts,  the 
pressure  forcinff  the  lead  into  the  V  grooves  already  alluded  to. 

The  methoa  of  putting  in  the  work  is  the  same  whatever  system 
is  adopted.  After  getting  through  the  water-bearing  strata,  and 
reaching  some  impervious  beds,  a  bed  is  first  formed  on  which  the 
wedging  curb  can  be  placed.  This  is  dressed  truly  level  with  the  aid 
of  hammer  and  chisels,  blasting  being  strictly  forbidden,  so  as  to 
obviate  any  possibility  of  fracturing  the  rock.  This  is  the  keystone 
of  the  whole  operation,  and  requires  the  greatest  care.  Formerly 
wedging  curbs  were  constructed  of  oak,  but  this  has  been  abandoned 
in  favour  of  cast  iron.  They  are  built  up  of  segments  which,  in  the 
case  of  upcast  shafts  and  furnace  ventilation,  are  sometimes  of  smaller 
diameter  than  the  tubbing  plates,  the  projecting  portion  being  after- 
wards used  as  a  foundation  on  which  a  lining  of  brickwork  can  be 
built.  For  an  important  undertaking  they  would  be  about  18  inches 
wide  by  6  inches  deep,  and  are  cast  hollow  to  lessen  the  weight  The 
segments  of  the  curb  are  set  in  position  on  the  bed  prepared,  and 
^inch  sheeting  of  soft  deal  placed  in  the  joints  in  such  a  manner,  in  this 
and  other  cases,  that  the  end  of  the  grain  of  the  wood  is  presented  to 
the  inner  part  of  the  shaft  where  wedging  takes  place.  The  important 
operation  of  wedging  the  curb  is  then  commenced.  All  around  the 
circumference,  in  the  space  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  is 
placed  well-dried  timber,  free  from  knots,  with  the  grain  upwards. 
As  many  well-dried,  finely-tapered,  pitch-pine  wedges  as  possible  are 
then  driven  in,  care  being  taken  that  this  operation  proceeds  all  round 
the  shaft  at  the  same  time  in  order  to  distribute  the  pressure,  and 
prevent  any  chance  of  the  segments  being  displaced ;  props  are  also 
set  from  the  sides  over  each  joint  to  keep  the  curb  from  lifting. 
When  no  more  timber  wedges  can  be  got  in,  steel  chisels  are  em- 
ployed, and,  in  the  spaces  they  make,  further  wood  is  inserted.  A 
second  wedging  curb  is  usually  placed  above  the  first,  and  sometimes  a 
third  one.  The  top  one  of  these  always  has  a  rebate  or  ledge  placed 
on  it,  against  which  the  segments  of  the  curb  abut. 

Tubbing  plates  (Fig.  126)  are  cast  in  segments  of  such  a  length 
that  the  circumference  is  divided  into  equal  parts,  their  height  vary- 
ing from  18  to  36  inches,  according  to  the  pressure  to  be  resisted. 
Flanges,  cross-ribs,  and  brackets  are  cast  on  the  back  to  give  strength, 
and  a  hole  is  provided  in  the  middle  of  each  to  allow  water  to  pass 
through  while  the  operation  of  laying  the  plates  is  proceeding.  The 
top  and  one  of  the  side  flanges  are  provided  on  the  outside  with  a 
projecting  ledge,  which  keeps  the  joint  sheeting  and  adjoining  seg- 
ments in  position. 

When  the  wedging  is  finished,  the  first  layer  of  tubbing  plates  will 
t)e  laid  on  the  curb,  sheeting  being  placed  between  both  horizontal  and 
vertical  joints,  and  a  wedge  tightly  driven  down  between  the  back  of 
the  plates  and  the  sides  of  the  strata  as  a  preventive  against  any  of 
^he  segments  moving.     A  second  layer  of  segments  is  then  laid  on 
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the  first  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  process  repeated  until  the  top  of 
the  water-bearing ,  strata  is  reached,  the  vertical  joints  being  broken 
in  each  course,  as  in  building  masonry  (Figs.  127  and  128).  The 
spaces  between  the  plates  and  the  sides  of  the  excavation  are  Ailed  ia 
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Fig.  126. 

with  soil  or  concrete  packing.     A  wedging  curb  will  be  plcu^ed  on  the 
top  if  it  is  found  that  the  water  rises  above  the  level  of  the  last  lioe 
of  plates.      All  the  horizontal  and  vertical  joints  are  then  carefully 
wedged,  as   long  as  the  grain  of 
the  wood  between  the  joints  can 
be  opened  with  a  chisel,  commenc- 
ing at  the  bottom  and  proceeding 
upwards,  attacking   each   ring  in 
order,  and   plugging  up  the  hole 
through  the  centre  of  each  segment 
at  the  same  time.    If  this  operation 
is  carefully  performed  it  will  be 
found  that  the  length  tubbed  will 
be  quite  dry. 

In  many  instances  much  time 
and  money  is  saved  by  not  waiting 
until  the  bottom  of  the  water- 
bearing beds  is  reached,  but  putting 
in  wedging  curbs  at  intermediate 
places  and  building  tubbing  up 
from  one  to  the  other,  successive 
feeders  of  water  met  with  being 
thus  kept  out  of  the  shaft.  Of  course,  for  the  success  of  this  operation,, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  nature  of  the  beds  met  with  is  such  as  afforda 
foundation  for  the  curbs,  but  although  each  wedging  curb  may  not  be 
water-tight  during  the  time  of  sinking,  yet  when  the  pressure  of  the 
lower  length  of  tubbing  is  brought  up  against  it  such  leakage  may  be 
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altogether  or  nearly  stopped,  and,  although  each  foundation  may  be 
bad  Dj  itself,  yet  when  they  are  brought  to  bear  in  support  of  each 
other,  the  water  may  be  stopped  back.  In  the  Seaham  winning*  ten 
successive  lengths  of  tubbing  were  thus  put  in,  and,  although  the  total 
quantity  of  water  which  the  engineers  had  to  contend  with  at  different 
periods  of  the  operation  was  6240  gallons,  yet  never  more  than  540 
gallons  per  minute  was  actually  in  the  pit  bottom,  this  being  the 
maximum  amount,  the  average  quantity  being  136  gallons.  The  total 
amount  of  water  tubbed  back  was  4880  gallons  per  minute,  which 
TTould  have  been  the  quantity  required  to  have  been  raised  or  pumped 
to  the  surface  if  intermediate  wedging  curbs  had  not  been  inserted. 
After  reaching  an  excellent  foundation  in  the  coal  measures,  three 
main  wedging  curbs  were  put  in  as  the  base  of  the  iron  tubbing,  and 
the  sinking  through  the  coal  measures  commenced  without  a  drop  of 
water  in  the  bottom. 

Messrs.  J.  J.  Atkinson  and  W.  Coulsonf  were  the  first  to  point  out 
the  curious  accidents  which  happen  to  tubbing  fixed  between  an  upper 
and  lower  wedging  curb  through  the  confinement  of  water  and  air. 
It  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained  how  air  and  gas  confined 
behind  tubbing  can  have  a  greater  pressure  than  that  due  to  the 
hydrostatic  head,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  such  is  so,  and  unless  some 
escape  is  provided,  no  matter  how  thick  the  tubbing  is,  the  inevitable 
result  will  be  that  it  becomes  cracked  or  displaced  from  its  seating. 
To  prevent  such  occurrences,  either  the  water  behind  each  lift  is  con- 
nected with  the  water  behind  the  other  lifts  by  means  of  small  pipes ^ 
and  thus,  in  effect,  rendering  the  whole  of  the  tubbing  open-topped 
through  the  medium  of  the  uppermost  lift,  or  a  pipe  is  carried  up  from 
behind  the  tubbing  to  the  height  necessary  to  balance  the  pressure  of 

water.     As  this  takes  up  a  large  quantity  of  pipes  a 

y  short  length  is  sometimes  inserted  through  the  tubbing 

near  the  top  of  the  lift,  and  only  extended  a  small 
distance  up  the  shaft,  but  a  loaded  valve  is  provided  at 
the  top,  where  all  the  pressure  of  the  water  is.  This 
valve  discharges  the  air  and  prevents  the  pressure 
getting  higher  than  is  due  to  the  water  alone. 

The  more  genera]  practice  is  to  place  a  valve  (a, 
Fig.  129)  in  the  wedging  curb,  and  to  carry  a  length 
of  pipes,  6,  behind  the  tubbing  to  the  next  wedging 
curb.  After  the  tubbing  has  been  wedged  and  plugged 
the  water  rises  and  drives  out  all  the  air.  When 
water  has  been  running  through  the  pipe  for  some 
hours  the  valve  a  is  closed. 

Strength  of  Tubbing. — The  thickness  of  cast-iron  tubbing  varies 
directly  with  the  pressure  it  has  to  support  and  the  diameter  of  the 
shaft.  As  the  pressure  also  varies  as  the  depth,  if  the  diameter  and 
the  depth  are  both  doubled,  the  thickness  of  the  tubbing  will  have  to 
be  increased  four  times.  Mr.  J.  J.  Atkinson  I  gives  a  complete 
reasoning  for  the  following  formula,  from  which  the  thickness  at  any 

depth  can  be  found  : — 

6d 
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where  t  equals  thickness  in  inches,  d  equals  the  diameter  in  feet,  p 
equals  the  pressure  in  tons  per  square  inch  due  to  depth,  m  equals  the 
working  load  or  resistance  to  crushing  of  the  material  employed. 
Bemembering  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  6a *5  lbs.,  12  cubic 
inches  will  weigh  0*434  lb.,  so  that  for  every  foot  of  depth  a  pressure 
of  o'434  lb.  per  square  inch  is  exerted.  To  obtain,  therefore,  the 
pressure  per  square  inch  due  to  any  head  of  water,  the  depth  from  the 
surface  in  feet  is  multiplied  by  0*434.  The  resistance  of  cast  iron  to 
crushing  (average  of  various  qualities)  is  about  90,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  but  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  one-sixth  of  this  amount  (15,000  lbs.) 
is  taken  as  the  working  load,  and  should  be  substituted  as  the  value 
of  m  in  the  formula  given  above.  To  the  thickness  so  found, 
I  inch  should  be  added  to  allow  for  corrosion  of  metal,  and  wear  and 
tear. 

In  shafts  of  large  diameters  the  thickness  of  the  upper  segments 
should  never  be  less  than  f  inch,  or  they  are  liable  to  be  fractured  by 
blows.  In  the  above  formula  notice  is  not  taken  of  the  strength 
imparted  by  flanges  and  ribs,  which  will  give  additional  security. 
Theoretically,  each  segment  should  be  different  in  thickness  to  the 
others,  but  as  this  would  involve  considerable  expense  in  casting,  the 
thickness  is  varied  about  every  8  or  10  yards. 

Corrosion. — Certain  substances  contained  in  solution  in  water 
have  a  very  injurious  effect  on  iron,  saline  matters  and  chlorides  being 
especially  destructive.  No  satisfactory  means  have  yet  been  devised 
for  stopping  such  action,  the  best  preventive,  probably,  being  a  coating 
of  a  hard  varnish  applied  before  the  tubbing  is  seated.  The  front  of 
the  segments  in  upcast  pits,  where  furnace  ventilation  is  employed,  is 
also  attacked  by  the  gases  generated  by  the  combustion  of  the  coal. 
Sulphurous  acid  is  produced,  and  mixing  with  water  forms  sulphuric 
acid,  which  rapidly  eats  away  the  iron  to  such  an  extent  that  in  a  few 
years  its  nature  is  completely  destroyed,  and  it  gets  so  soft  that  it  can 
be  cut  with  a  knife.  The  best  and  generally  used  preservative  is  a 
lining  of  fire-brick,  a  seating  for  it  being  made  by  fixing  one  of  the 
wedging  curbs  so  that  it  projects  from  3  to  6  inches  into  the  shaft. 
The  great  objection  to  this  ])rocedure  is  that  by  covering  up  the  face 
of  the  tubbing  the  detection  of  leaks  is  made  difficult,  but  of  the  two 
evils  the  lesser  is  chosen. 

CoBt  of  Tubbing. — Mr.  G.  0.  Green  well*  gives  the  following 
statement  of  the  actual  cost  of  putting  in  metal  tubbing  in  a  shaft  14 
feet  9  inches  diameter  : — 

Cost  of  wedging  curb : — 

DreBsing  and  preparing  bed  for  curb,  and  laying  8ame  ready 

for  wedging, £34    9    o 

Wedging  (stone  very  hard), 10    4  11 

Wedgea  (543^  used)  and  sheeting  (material  and  manufacture),  5     3     2 
Wedging  curb  (10  segments,  each  7  cwts.  i  qr.  17  lbs.  =  74  cwtB. 

2  lbs.,  at  6s.  9d.  per  cwt.), 24  19    7 

£74  16    S 
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Co9t  per  yard  of  tubbing:— 

10  segments  to  circle,  each  i8  inches  high  by  f|  inch  thick, 
weighing  4  cwts.  i  qr.  12  lbs.  s  85  cwts.  2  qrs.  24  lbs.,  at 
66.  9d.  percwt.,         ........      £28  16    6 

Paintins,  tubbing,  sheeting  wedges  *  (4428  used),  and  backing 

with  soil,  marl,  &c.,  ........  416 

Potting  in  and  wedging  tubbing — 

Putting  in o  10    9 

Wedging  (twice  in  going  up  and  once  in  going  down),      .  119 

£34  10    6 

Shireoaks  shafts  have  more  tubbing  in  them  than  any  others  in 
England — viz.,  170  yards  put  in  in  eleven  lengths,  and  weighing  about 
600  tons  in  each  shaft.  The  internal  diameter  is  12  feet,  and  the 
pressure  at  the  bottom  is  about  196  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Mr.  John 
Jones,  the  present  underviewer,  who  put  in  the  tubbing,  states  that 
the  cost  per  yard  of  the  lower  and  stronger  part,  which  has  a  thickness 
of  if  inch  in  the  body,  was  as  follows : — 

126  cwts.  oast  iron,  at  78., £44    2    o 

Fixing  and  wedging, 400 

Wedging  curbs  and  laying  (each  about  10  yards  apart),         10    o    o 

£58    2    o 

SINKING  BY  BORING.— Kind-Chaudron  Method.-— Look- 
ing at  the  ease  with  which  bore-holes  are  put  down  through  water- 
bearing rocks,  the  idea  occurred  to  engineers  that  supposing  the  tools 
and  implements  employed  were  made  large  enough,  it  might  be 
possible  to  bore  shatts.  Little  difficulty  was  encountered  with  the 
actual  boring  operations,  but  for  a  long  time  it  was  found  impossible 
to  successfully  dam  back  the  feeders  of  water,  as  no  means  were  at 
hand  to  put  in  a  water-tight  lining.  Cylinders  of  tubbing  were 
lowered  into  the  pit,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  a  joint  at 
the  bottom  impervious  to  water.  After  many  failures  the  difficulty 
was  surmounted  by  Mr.  Chaudron,  by  the  introduction  at  the  base  of 
the  tubbing  of  what  is  known  as  the  moss-box,  and  he,  in  conjunction 
with  the  celebrated  bore-master  Kind,  devised  a  scheme  by  means  of 
which  numerous  pits  have  been  successfully  sunk  through  beds  con- 
taining a  very  large  amount  of  water. 

The  boring  tools  are  similar  to  those  ordinarily  employed,  modified 
to  suit  the  changed  conditions.  First  of  all,  a  smaller  shaft,  4  to  5 
feet  diameter,  is  bored,  which  is  kept  50  or  60  feet  ahead,  and  then 
the  main  shaft  is  taken  out  to  the  size  required.  The  cutter  for  the 
smaller  shaft  consists  of  an  iron  framework  (Fig.  130)  in  the  base  of 
which  are  fixed,  in  sockets,  a  number  of  steel  cutting  teeth,  a,  which 
can  be  easily  replaced  if  anything  goes  wrong.  This  tool  is  fitted 
with  two  guides,  b  and  e,  which  are  also  furnished  with  cutting  teeth. 
When  the  shaft  has  been  bored  sufficiently  deep  with  this  tool,  a 
larger  one  (Fig.  131)  is  inserted,  this  difiering  from  the  first,  not  only 
in  its  size,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  teeth  in  it  are  set  on  an  inclined 
plane,  and  that  the  central  part  is  furnished  with  a  loop  or  guide,  a, 
which  fits  into  the  smaller  hole  already  bored.  Owing  to  the  shape  of 
the  teeth  the  strata  is  cut  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  and  all  the 

*  These  wedges  were  4^  inches  long  by  i}  inch  on  face  by  i  inch  thick. 
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debris  produced  falls  down  the  inclined  slope  into  the  smaller  shaft,  in 
which,  at  the  bottom,  is  placed  an  ordinary  kibble,  which  collects  the 
material  and  renders  the  use  of  a  sludger  unnecessary. 

These  tools  are  moved  up  and  down  by  an  oscillating  lever  at  the 
surface,  just  the  same  as  in  an  ordinary  boring  apparatus.  A  winding 
engine,  drums,  and  ropes  are  provided  for  the  rapid  removal  (during 
changing)  and  lowering  of  the  tools.  Sinking  thus  proceeds  until  the 
solid  foundation  is  reached,  where  the  seating  for  the  base  of  tubbing 
is  found. 

While  the  shaft  is  still  full  of  water  a  water-tight  joint  is  made 
by  the  moss-box.  This  consists  of  two  rings  of  tubbing  (a  and  6, 
Fig.  132)  which  can  slide  over  each  other,  and  each  of  which  has  a 
bottom  flange  turned  outwards  and  an  upper  flange  turned  inwards. 
These  two  are  strung  together  by  iron  tie-rods,  c,  and  the  space 
between  them  completely  filled  with  moss,  so  that  when  the  upper 
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one  slides  down  this  moss  is  compressed.  Other  segments  are  con- 
nected above  these  two  rings,  all  of  which  have  the  flanges  pointing 
inwards.  The  tubbing  consists  of  cylindrical  rings,  about  4  feet 
6  inches  high,  cast  in  an  entire  piece.  There  are  no  vertical  joints. 
A  strengthening  rib  is  cast  inside  each  ring,  and  the  top  and  bottom 
flanges  are  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  bolt-holes  bored  in  them.  Before 
being  used  each  ring  is  tested  by  hydraulic  pressure  in  a  specially 
constructed  box  with  from  two  to  Ave  times  the  pressure  it  has  ta 
support.  These  rings  are  put  together  at  the  surface  with  ^  of  an 
inch  of  sheet  lead  between  the  joints,  and  the  whole  structure  lowered 
bit  by  bit  by  screws  and  strong  iron  rods. 

The  chief  point  upon  which  successful  lowering  depends*  is  the 
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means  adopted  to  balance  the  enormous  weight  of  the  long  length  of 
tubbing.  Near  the  bottom  a  diaphragm  (cf,  Fig.  132)  is  fastened  to 
the  flange  of  one  of  the  segments,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  is  a  tube. 
When  lowering  is  being  carried  on  the  weight  of  the  tubbing  forces 
the  water  up  the  central  aperture;  the  amount  displaced  by  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  resistance  it  meets  with  during  its  passage  through 
the  water,  are  so  great  that  a  large  portion  of  the  weight  of  the 
tubbing  is  supported;  indeed,  in  some  instances  it  is  more  than 
counterbalanced,  and  where  such  happens  water  is  introduced  at  the 
top  of  the  diaphragm,  to  be  pumped  out  again,  if  necessary.  This 
regulation  is  operated  so  successfully  that  in  one  case,  where  the 
entire  weight  of  the  tubbing  was  800  tons,  it  was  so  counterbalanced 
that  not  more  than  40  tons  were  ever  on  the  lowering  rods  at  one 
time. 

Several  modifications  of  the  process  have  been  designed.  At 
No.  27  pit,  Produits  Colliery,  Belgium,  the  mosb-box  was  dispensed 
with,  and  an  india-rubber  ring  about  2  inches  thick,  having  forty- 
eight  oblique  teeth  2  inches  deep,  was  attached  to  the  bottom  flange 
of  the  lowest  ring  of  tubbing.  Before  the  tubbing  was  lowered  on 
to  the  bed  cut  to  receive  it,  the  whole  was  rotated  about  its  axis  in 
order  to  sweep  every  particle  of  debris  from  the  ledge.  The  counter- 
balancing column  of  water  inside  the  tubbing  was  also  done  away  with. 
The  hole  in  the  false  bottom  was  covered  over  with  a  blank  flange, 
and  water  added  little  by  little  on  the  upper  side,  until,  finally,  the 
whole  of  the  inside  was  filled  in  order  to  press  the  tubbing  firmly 
down  on  to  the  rock  ledge,  the  compression  of  the  rubber  ring  forming 
the  water-tight  joint.  Concrete  was  then  run  into  the  space  between 
the  outside  of  the  tubbing  and  the  sides  of  the  excavation,  and  when 
this  had  set  the  water  was  drawn  out  from  the  inside  of  the  tubbing. 
The  base  was  wedged  up  afterwards  in  the  ordinary  way. 

liippmann's  Method. — To  the  foregoing  method  several  objections 
may  be  taken.  It  has  been  found  that  nearly  as  much  time  is  taken 
to  enlarge  the  small  shaft  as  to  bore  it,  and  attempts  were  therefore 

made  to  carry  out  the  whole  operation  at  the  same 
time.  With  a  straight  chisel  turned  round  a  centre 
blows  are  struck  more  closely  near  the  centre  of  the 
shaft  than  at  the  circumference,  and  considerable  labour 
is  wasted.  Messrs.  Lippmann  have  got  over  this  difli- 
culty  by  making  a  drilling  tool  in  the  shape  of  a 
double  Y  (Fig.  133),  in  which  two  teeth  are  placed  in 
that  portion  cutting  round  the  circumference  of  the 
shaft,  and  only  one  towards  the  middle ;  more  blows 
are  thus  given  at  the  periphery  than  at  the  centre. 
Another  improvement  is  that  the  engine  is  not  con- 
Fig.  133.  nected  directly  to  the  boring  lever,  but  motion  is  com- 
municated by  means  of  an  endless  chain  aud  eccentric, 
which  prevents  all  shock.  The  debris  is  extracted  by  an  iron  box 
divided  into  three  compartments,  each  of  which  has  nine  holes,  closed 
by  valves  openiug  outwards.  This  box  is  lowered  to  the  pit  bottom, 
and  alternately  raised  and  dropped  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  being  at 
the  time  gradually  turned  round.  The  sludger  has  usually  to  be  filled 
twice  before  recommencing  to  bore.  For  securing  the  sides  similar 
tubbing  to  that  of  the  Kind-Cliaudron  method  is  adopted. 
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Fattberg  Method. — An  important  advance  in  such  methods  of 
sinking  consists  in  providing  the  tabbing  with  a  cutting  edge  and 
forcing  it  down  by  means  of  accumulator  hydraulic  presses  erected 
at  the  surface.  Such  procedure  is  now  common  to  several  methods 
which  differ  in  the  way  in  which  the  shaft  is  bored  and  in  the  means 
employed  for  removing  the  debris.  Unfortunately,  further  com- 
plications have  resulted  from  the  irregular  strains  thrown  on  the 
tubbing  by  the  hydraulic  presses  and  from  the  falls  of  loose  ground. 
In  the  Pattberg  process  the  lining  drum  is  strengthened  by  the 
insertion  of  broad  rigid  annular  ribs  between  the  ordinary  tubbing 
rings  at  intervals  varying  from  lo  feet  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
shaft  to  1 8  feet  in  the  upper  portion.  These  rings  are  laid  against 
the  ordinary  tubbing  flanges,  and  are  tied  together  by  tension  rods, 
the  intermediate  spaces  being  filled  with  good  masonry  or  concrete. 

The  actual  boring  is  done  by  a  V-shaped  percussion  drill,  taking 
out  the  shaft  full  size,  the  detritus  being  continuously  removed  by  a 
high-pressure  water-flush  and  a  compressed  air-pump.  The  tool  is 
light,  and  works  with  a  short,  rapid  stroke.  It  is  suspended  from 
a  hoUuw  boring-rod,  which  is  used  for  the  introduction  of  water 
under  pressure  to  flush  out  the  sludge,  the  mixture  being  pumped 
up  from  the  lowest  point  of  the  conical  bottom  of  the  shaft  by  two 
compressed  air  pumps  fixed  at  the  side  of  the  rods. 

Sack  Borer.—  In  the  improved  process  of  Sassenberg  and 
Clermont  percussive  boring  of  the  full  shaft  section  at  one  operation 
is  employed,  and  the  comminuted  rock  is  cleared  out  by  sacks  which 
are  attached  to  the  boring  frame  and  sweep  round  the  bottom  of 
the  excavation.  These  travel  to  the  surface  on  guide  frames  attached 
to  the  main  rod,  and  when  filled  can  be  hoisted  to  the  surface  by  a 
winch  without  interrupting  the  regular  work.  A  shaft  23  feet 
internal  diameter  has  been  sunk  with  this  apparatus,  and  the  sacks, 
each  containing  i  to  i^  cubic  yards  of  debris  were  drawn  up  about 
every  half-hour,  which  corresponds  to  a  removal  of  about  50  cubic 
yards,  and  a  progress  of  i  yard  per  diem. 

SINKING  THBOnaH  QUICKSANDS.— Triger's  Method. 
— In  this  system,  sheet-iron  cylinders,  divided  into  three  air-tight 
compartments,  are  sunk  into  the  ground,  and  compressed  air  forced 
into  the  lower  one.  The  workmen  are  thus  placed  in  a  sort  of  diving- 
bell,  and  if  the  pressure  of  air  is  greater  than  that  of  the  water  in 
the  sand,  the  latter  is  forced  back,  and  prevented  from  entering  the 
lower  compartment.  The  rubbish  excavated  is  removed  in  a  small 
kibble.  Trap-doors  allow  communication  from  one  chamber  to  the 
other,  the  joints  of  these  being  made  carefully  air-tight.  The  doors 
of  the  second  and  third  chambers  are  never  allowed  to  be  opened  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  little  loss  of  compressed  air  takes  place.  Sink- 
ing proceeds  until  solid  ground  is  reached.  The  depth  which  can  be 
attained  by  this  method  is  limited,  for  as  the  pi*essure  of  water  outside 
the  cylinder  increases  with  the  depth,  a  higher  pressure  of  air  has  to 
be  used  in  the  lower  compartment  to  stop  the  influx  of  water,  and  a 
point  is  soon  reached  above  which  the  men  cannot  work.  At  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  121  feet  of  quicksand  was  passed  through  by  this  method, 
the  greatest  pressure  of  the  air  employed  being  2*8  atmospheres. 

With  the   Aid   ot   Divers. — In  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  at  the 
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Bjuf  Coal  Mines,  Sweden,*  by  means  of  an  annular  casing  having  a 
cutting  shoe  of  steel  at  its  lower  end,  and  the  annular  space  tilled  in 
with  concrete  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  cylinder,  considerable 
difficulty  was  found  in  keeping  the  shoe  and  its  following  sections 
vertical,  owing  to  the  presence  in  the  sand  of  many  large  boulders, 
often  weighing  from  i  to  2  tons.  After  trying  many  methods,  the 
use  of  divers  was  proposed,  and  four  expert  men  were  obtained  from 
Stockholm.  A  platform  large  enough  to  carry  the  air  pumps  and  the 
men  was  suspended  in  the  shaft  immediately  above  water  level,  but 
was  hung  from  the  surface  in  such  a  way  that  it  did  not  follow  the 
descent  of  the  caisson.  Operations  were  commenced  when  the  shaft  was- 
95  feet  deep  with  16  feet  of  water  in  it.  The  smaller  boulders  were 
carried  through  to  the  surface  by  gi*appling  irons  fixed  on  them  by  the 
divers,  but  the  larger  ones  had  to  have  a  hole  drilled  in  them,  in  which 
could  be  inserted  an  iron  pin  and  key,  called  by  masons  a  *4ewis." 

The  divers  were  employed  nearly  six  months,  and  carried  on  their 
difficult  work  with  considerable  accuracy.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  work  they  remained  under  water  about  two  hours  at  a  time,  and 
then  came  up  to  the  platform  for  an  interval  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  rest.  Later,  when  the  work  became  more  difficult,  and  the 
shaft  contained  a  maximum  depth  of  69  feet  of  water,  the  divers  could 
not  work  longer  than  an  hour,  sometimes  only  half  an  hour,  at  a  time,, 
with  intervals  of  repose  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes. 

Foetsoh's  Method. — An  improvement  for  sinking  through  water- 
bearing strata  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Poetsch  in  1883.     It  consists  in 
freezing  the  running  ground,  and  transforming  it  into  a  solid  mass  of 
ice,  through  which  sinking  proceeds  by  ordinary  methods,  just  as  if 
the  ground  was  of  a  tenacious  and  solid  character.     A  well-known 
principle  is  that,  when  any  liquid  is  rapidly  converted  into  vapour,  it 
absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat,  and  that  the  absorption  is 
more  rapid  the  more  volatile  the  liquid.    In  the  machine  employed  for 
producing  the  freezing  mixture,   liquid  ammonia   is 
placed  in  connection  with  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
and  rapid  exhaustion  set  up.     The  ammonia  at  once 
commences  to  boil,  and  the  vapour  produced  is  ab- 
sorbed by  suitable  means,  with  the  result  that  a  still 
more  rapid  evaporation  is  produced,  which  communi- 
cates intense  cold  to  the  mixture  employed  for  the 
freezing  operation.     The  liquid  used  for  this  purpose 
is  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  adopted  because 
it  does   not  freeze    until    the    temperature    reaches 
-34°  C. 

The  actual  procedure  is  as  follows : — A  series  of 
bore-holes  are  sunk  through  the  water-bearing  strata 
until  the  solid  measures  are  reached,  and  are  lined 
with  tubes  (a,  Fig.   134)  as   they  go  down.      After 
penetrating  through   the  quicksand,  the   lower  ends 
of  these  tubes  are  made  water-tight  by  means  of  lead 
stoppers,  b,  and  several  layers  of  cement,  c,  are  poured        Fig.  134. 
into  the  interior.     The  greatest  care  is  exercised  in 
getting  the  joints  of  the  outside  pipe  water-tight,  as  if  they  are  not,, 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  escapes  into  the  ground,  and- 
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renders  freezing  very  difficult.  Into  the  centre  of  each  of  these 
larger  pipes  a  smaller  one,  d,  of  about  one-third  the  diameter  is 
introduced,  having  its  lower  end  open.  These  latter  pipes  are  pro- 
vided with  stop-cocks,  and  joined  to  a  central  distributing  pipe, 
suspended  above  the  top  of  the  shaft.  The  freezing  mixture,  pre- 
pared as  above,  is  then  forced  by  a  pump  dowu  the  small  tube,  and 
on  reaching  the  bottom  circulates  in  the  annular  space  between  the 
two  pipes,  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  is  collected  in 
another  series  of  pipes,  e,  from  whence  it  is  a^ain  returned  to  the 
freezing  machine,  and  used  over  again.  By  this  means  the  ground 
between  each  pipe  within  the  shaft  itself,  and  also  the  ground 
outside  the  limit  of  the  shaft,  is  frozen  hard  enough  to  give  solidity. 
The  most  intense  cold  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipes,  and  as  a  result 
small  cones  of  frozen  ground,  with  their  bases  downwards,  are  first 
formed,  the  dimensions  of  which  increase  progressively. 

The  method  of  sinking  after  the  ground  is  frozen,  is  to  excavate 
a  space  with  the  aid  of  picks  and  wedges,  blasting  being  expressly 
forbidden,  and  then  to  secure  the  sides  by  means  of  ordinary  curbs, 
and  laggings.  Second  and  further  lengths  will  be  sunk,  and  timbered, 
in  a  similar  manner,  until  the  quicksand  is  passed  through  and  solid 
ground  reached,  when  a  wedging  curb  will  bo  put  in,  and  cast-iron 
tubbing  brought  upwards. 

At  Emilia  Pit,  Germany,'*'  the  apparatus  was  charged  with  950 
•quarts  of  solution  of  ammonia,  the  daily  consumption  of  which  uas 
about  53  quarts.  Freezing  occupied  3  days,  when  sinking  was  com- 
menced and  done  without  any  difficulty,  at  the  rate  of  about  2  feet 
per  day.  Sinkers  were  paid  55s.  per  running  yard.  The  circulating 
tubes  were  removed  very  easily,  the  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium 
being  passed  through  them  heated,  instead  of  cooled.  Total  cost  of 
plant  was  J&3000  ;  expense  of  erection,  £960.  Total  cost  for  shaft, 
•completed  and  walled,  allowing  25  per  cent,  of  first  cost  of  plant,  for 
depreciation  and  expenses  of  erection  and  removal,  was  about  £26 
per  running  foot. 

When  the  water-bearing  ground  or  quicksand  lies  at  a  consider- 
able depth  below  the  surfieuse,  the  strata  both  above  and  below  offer 
considerable  resistance  to  the  expansion  of  the  ground  while  freezing 
is  going  on,  and  there  is  great  risk  of  the  circulating  pipes  being 
flattened.  Mr.  Saclier  t  therefore  suggests  that  the  refrigerating  pipes 
should  be  spread  over  a  circle  3  feet  larger  in  radius  than  that  within 
which  sinking  is  to  be  effected,  and  that  the  ground  at  the  centre 
should  not  be  frozen.  He  advises  the  putting  down  of  a  bore-hole  in 
the  centre  of  the  projected  shaft  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  water 
forced  out  of  the  strata  by  the  abnormal  pressure  developed  by  the 
freezing  of  the  mass.  Means  must  also  be  adopted  to  prevent  the 
freezing  of  the  ground  near  the  central  bore-hole,  by  carrying  down 
within  it,  a  pipe  through  which  hot  air  or  water  may  be  circulated. 
This  circulation  need  not  be  commenced,  until  the  issue  of  water  from 
the  bore-hole  proves,  from  the  extra  pressure  generated,  that  the 
freezing  of  the  quicksand  has  become  a  certainty. 

Gobert'8  Method. — As  the  freezing  solution  of  the  Poetsch  pro- 
cess has  to  be  forced   down  into  the  pipes  from   the   compression 
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apparatus  situated  at  a  higher  level,  the  pressure  inside  these  tubes 
must  be  greater  than  outside,  and  this  pressure  becomes  higher  the 
greater  the  depth.  If  under  such  conditions,  either  a  pipe  should 
crack  or  a  joint  leak,  a  by  no  means  improbable  accident  owing  to  the 
contraction  caused  in  the  tubes  by  the  intense  cold,  the  freezing 
solution  will  pass  into  the  surrounding  strata,  and  communicate  to  it 
its  uncongealable  properties. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  serious  consequences  of  a  mishap  of  this  kind, 
Mr.  A.  Gobert,  who  had  charge  of  the  first  and  many  subsequent 
sinkings  by  the  Poetsch  process  in  France,  dispenses  with  the  freezing 
solution  entirely,  and  obtains  the  necessary  cold  by  allowing  anhydrous 
liquid  ammonia  to  vaporise  in  the  tubes.  A  number  of  pipes  are  sunk 
through  the  water-bearing  strata,  outside  the  circumference  of  the 
ground  to  be  excavated,  and  are  closed  at  their  lower  end;  inside  each 
one  is  introduced  a  serpentine  or  helicoidal  tube  reaching  nearly  to 
the  bott  .m,  into  which  liquid  ammonia  is  allowed  to  trickle,  and  to 
escape  into  the  larger  outer  tube  through  a  number  of  small  orifices 
placed  at  intervals  along  its  length. 

The  design  of  this  serpentine  injector  is  important,  because  it  is 
necessary  for  rapid  cooling  that  vaporisation  should  take  place  quickly, 
and  that  liquid  ammonia  should  not  be  allowed  to  drop  to,  and 
accumulate  at,  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The  ammonia  gas  escapes 
through  a  branch  near  the  top  of  the  outer  ))ipe,  is  drawn  back  to 
the  freezing  machine,  compressed  into  a  liquid,  and  again  forced  into 
the  small  central  pipe.  As  the  necessary  heat  for  vaporising  the 
liquid  ammonia  is  abstracted  from  the  surrounding  strata,  the  ground 
soon  freezes,  and  as  the  pressure  inside  the  pipe  is  lower  than  outside 
if  there  should  be  a  leaky  joint  or  fracture  in  the  tube,  the  water 
from  the  surrounding  strata  will  find  its  way  into  the  pipe,  become 
frozen  and  effectually  prevent  further  leakage. 

In  dispensing  with  the  freezing  solution  of  the  Poetsch  process, 
•  Mr.  Gobert  claims  greater  economy  in  the  cost  of  sinking,  the  avoid- 
ance of  a  possible  cause  of  failure  due  to  leakage  of  solution,  of  being 
able  to  freeze  any  desired  portion  of  the  strata  without  freezing  the 
whole,  and  of  being  able  to  commence  sinking  at  the  surface  before  all 
the  ground  is  frozen.  The  freezing  action  commences  at  the  surface, 
and  as  each  successive  part  of  the  injector  tube  becomes  coated  with 
ice,  the  liquid  ammonia  will  pass  further  down  and  escape  by  lower 
orifices  into  the  outer  tube,  until  finally  it  reaches  the  bottom,  when 
freezing  will  be  complete. 

Deepening  Fits  already  Sunk. — The  common  way  of  doing 
this,  without  stopping  the  pits  drawing  coal,  is  with  the  aid  of  a  tail- 
rope  fastened  below  the  cages.  If  any  depth  is  to  be  carried  out,  the 
rope  employed  will  be  made  in  two  lengths  with  a  view  of  saving 
time.  The  preparation  is  rather  a  simple  one.  First  of  all,  means 
are  provided  at  the  inset  level,  for  receiving  the  debris  out  of  the 
sinking  kibbles.  Then  an  ordinary  rope  is  provided  with  a  capping  at 
each  end,  and  the  upi>er  one  passed  through  the  bottom  of  the  cage, 
And  made  fast  by  driving  an  iron  pin  through  the  eye  of  the 
capping,  and  usually  further  secured  by  glands  to  the  bottom  of  the 
•cage.  The  kibble  is  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  tail-rope,  and 
when  the  cage  is  raised  by  the  winding  engine  at  the  surface,  the 
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kibble  is  lifted  hIbo.  The  method  of  pruoedur«  is  to  fill  »  kibble  «t  the 
bottom  where  sinking  is  going 
on,  lift  it  to  the  inset,  empty  the 
contents  into  tubs  standing  there, 
and  then  lower  down  again.  Suffi- 
cient tubs  are  provided  to  contain 
all  the  dirt  produced  in  the  night- 
time, and  the  tail-rope  is  then 
taken  off  t)ie  cage  (an  opetation 
done  in  five  minutes),  the  cage 
lowered  to  the  inset  level,  and 
the  debris  wound  to  tbe  surface. 

The  above  system  can  only  be 
applied  when  the  pit  is  not  wind- 
ing coal.  In  many  cases  this 
difficulty  is  surmounted  by  com- 
mencing at  the  inset  level,  a  short 
distance  away  from  the  shaft,  and 
sinking  an  inclined  pit  until  its 
axis  meets  ibat  of  the  drawing 
shaft,  when  it  is  continued  ver- 
tically downwards.  At  Haine  St.  Pierre  Colli«ry,  Belgium,*  with 
such  procedure,  the  shaft  was  deepened  from  984  to  1346  feet 
without  stopping  winding.  The  debris  was  drawn  by  an  engine 
at  the  surface,  a  rope  from  this  passing  down  the  side  of  the  wind- 
ing pit,  and  then  deflected  by  pulleys  along  tbe  line  of  the  incline, 
finally  passing  into  the  vertical  position  required  for  sinking,  by  being 
conducted  over  a  pulley  supported  on  a  carriage,  tbe  rope  passing 
through  a  hole  in  this  (Fig.  135).  When  the  kibble  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sinking,  the  carriage  is  at  its  lowest  point,  and  the  rope  hangs 
vertically  in  the  pit,  but  as  the  kibble  is  lifted  tbe  carriage  is  puslied 
up  the  incline,  the  kibble  hanging  in  a  vertical  direction  until  the 
inset  level  is  reached,  when  it  is  removed,  and  an  empty  one  pnt  on. 
Ou  the  return  journey  the  carriage  follows  the  kibble  as  it  is  lowered, 
until  it  comes  to  the  end  of  the  guide.  The  rope  then  descends 
vertically  downwards.  A  spring  is  placed  just  aDove  the  cappinf; 
on    the   rope    to  prevent  any    shock   when    the    kibble   strikes   the 

1q  another  case  tbe  winding  shaft  was  not  interfered  with.  A. 
certain  thickness  of  ground  was  left  provisionally  between  tbe  bottom 
of  the  winding  shaft,  and  its  continuation,  and  n  drift  driven  at  this 
level  from  the  upcast  pit.  A.  small  cage  carrying  a  single  tub  waa 
worked  in  the  upcast  pit,  and  after  a  certain  number  of  tubs  had  been 
lowered  to  the  communication  drift  and  placed  on  a  siding  there  the 
rope  was  disconnected  from  the  cage,  carried  along  the  top  of  the  level 
on  rollers,  and  attached  to  a  similar  small  cage  working  in  guidea 
fitted  on  one  side  of  the  shaft  being  sunk.  The  spare  tubs  were  then 
snooessively  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  sinking,  loaded  with  debris, 
and  raised  again  to  the  drift.  Aftor  all  had  been  filled,  the  rope  waa 
disconnectod  from  the  cage  in  tbe  sinking  pit,  re-attached  to  the  one 
in  the  upcast  shaft,  and  the  tuba  raised  to  the  surface.  By  usinn; 
cages  and  tubs,  and  dispensing  with  kibbler,  the  work  was  hasttsned, 
'For.  Abf.  N.Ji.l.,  ixivii..  58. 
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M  the  debris  w»s  wound  to  the  surface  direct  without  the  delay  of 
tippling  and  re-loading. 

At  Alexandra  Fit,  Wigan,  a  sliaftof  19  feet 
diameter  vaa  deepened  from  260  to  772  yards 
in  two  yeara  nj  the  following  method,  coal 
being  wound  all  the  time.  One  cage  was 
taken  out,  and  a  balance  weight,  equal  to  a 
cage  and  four  empty  tubs,  put  in  its  place, 
this  working  down  the  aide  of  the  pit  on 
two  guides,  the  winding  rope  being  diverted 
from  its  ordinary  position  by  means  of  a  pulley 
on  the  head-gear  (Figs.  136  and  137).  Three 
scaffolds  were  put  in  at  the  Femberton  4  feet 
inoet,  to  prevent  anything  falling  on  the 
sinkers,  and  a  hole  left  through  for  the  passage 
of  the  kibble.  A  platform  on  wheels  wss 
provided  on  a  level  6  feet  higher  than  that 
employed  for  caging  the  coal,  wbicb  could  be 
run  oTer  the  hole  left  in  tbe  scaffolding. 
A  small  winding  engine  at  the  surface  drew 
the  sinking  debris  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
up  to  the  level  of  this  platfnrm,  which  was 
pushed  over  the  shaft,  the  kibble  removed, 
and  the  dirt  tipped  into  ordinary  tubs  standing 
at  the  level  of  the  inset.  These  were  then 
placed  on  the  cage  and  drawn  to  the  surface. 
A  ca]istan  rope,  worked  by  a  special  engine  at 
the  surface,  passed  down  the  centre  of  the 
shaft  and   formed    a   guide   for   the  sinking 

kibble,  during  such  times  as  bricking  was  not  Figs.  136  and  137. 

being  proceeded  with.     When  this  rope  was 

not  in  use  it  was  kept  in  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  by  a  heavy 
circular  elongated  block  of  iron.  Fig.  138  gives  an  enlarged  view  of 
the  guide  employed  ;  a  is  the  capping  of  the  winding 
rope,  to  which  is  attached  the  detaching  hook  b. 
Below  this  cnmes  the  guide  c  and  weight  d,  the  latter 
being  of  cast  iron  with  a  hole  bored  out  to  receive  the 
vertical  bar  e,  which  fits  into  d  loosely,  so  as  to  he 
readily  with<lrawn  for  examination.  Above  the 
weight  a  horizontal  bar,  0,  projects,  clamping  the  bar 
t  above  the  weight,  and  projecting  to  the  capstan  rope 
on  which  it  runs  freely  with  plenty  of  "  play."  Below 
the  weight  comes  the  kibble  and  bridle  chains.  The 
capatan  rope  g  is  placed  absolutely  central  in  the  pit 
When  about  to  fire  shota  the  men  were  signalled  away 
first,  and  directly  tliey  had  gone  the  capstan  rope  and 
weight  attached  was  raised  a  few  yards  so  as  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of  the  debris. 

Tbe  bricking  scaffold  was  made  of  timber,  and  sus-       ,  ,  1 
pended  from  bridle  chains,  and  consisted  of  3  parU,  Fig.  138. 

a  centre  one  and  two  side  pieces  working  on  hinges. 
During  bricking  operations  the  winding  rope  was  drawn  up  clear,  the 
weight  on  the  capstan  rope  taken  off,  aid  the  latter  connected  to  the 
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bridle  chains  of  the  scaffold,  which,  when  not  in  use,  was  suspended 
in  the  shaft  from  cross  baulks  placed  there  on  purpose. 

For  short  distances  shafts  are  sometimes  sunk  upwards.  A 
dividing  brattice  is  usually  placed  across  the  shaft,  and  the  debris 
allowed  to  accumulate  over  one-half  of  its  area,  this  forming  a  sort 
of  natural  platform  on  which  the  men  stand  to  work.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  ventilation  wooden  boxes  or  troughs  are  built  in  the  debris. 

Widening  Shafts. — This  is  a  very  awkward  and  costly  opera- 
tion if  winding  is  to  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time.  In  such 
cases  it  is  usual  to  place  a  series  of  byatts  or  buntons  below  each 
other  in  such  a  position  that  the  cage  misses  them.  At  night-time 
these  buntons  are  covered  over  with  planks,  and  scaffolds  formed,  on 
which  the  men  work,  and  take  out  the  ground. 

For  widening  air  shafts  an  openwork  platform  like  a  gridiron  is 
employed,  which  may  be  raised  and  lowered  by  ropes  attached  to  a 
winch  at  the  surface,  and  on  it  the  men  stand  to  perform  the  work. 
The  holes  through  the  platform  are  too  small  to  allow  the  larger  pieces 
of  debris  to  fall  through,  and  these  are  loaded  into  a  kibble  and  raised 
directly  to  the  surface.  The  small  particles  which  fall  through  the 
platform,  on  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  may  be  guided  by 
deflecting  boards  into  a  storage  hopper,  and  can  be  loaded  at  any 
convenient  time  into  ordinary  tubs  and  lifted  to  the  surface.  The 
brickwork  is  best  put  in  from  a  Gralloway  or  similar  scaffold. 

If  the  shaft  is  not  required  for  winding  purposes  the  best  pro- 
cedure is  to  fill  it  up  to  the  surface  with  some  loose  non-coherent 
material,  which  is  removed  again  as  the  old  lining  and  sides  are  taken 
out  to  the  required  size.  This  saves  all  the  labour  and  time  of 
changing  scaffolds.  In  a  deep  shaft  portions  only  of  its  length  would 
be  filled  up  at  a  time. 

Cost  of  Sinking. — The  cost  depends  on  the  hardness  and 
inclination  of  the  strata,  and  especially  on  the  quantity  of  water. 
If  the  beds  are  highly  inclined  the  cost  is  greater,  as  the  rocks  do 
not  blow  well.  The  general  rule  is  to  obtain  tenders  for  sinking  and 
walling  the  whole  depth,  and  to  deal  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water. 
If  this  quantity  is  exceeded,  either  allowances  are  given  or  the 
contract  broken.  Such  contracts  act  very  well,  if  the  nature  of  the 
ground  is  well  known,  and  no  difficulties  are  encountered,  but 
roaster-sinkers,  as  a  rule,  are  persons  of  small  capital.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  they  are  making  money  everything  proceeds  smoothly, 
the  manager  is  relieved  of  anxiety,  his  only  care  being  to  see  that 
the  work  is  carried  out  properly  and  with  safety.  But  if  the  work 
is  proceeding  at  a  loss  the  contractor's  means  are  soon  exhausted; 
although  sureties  are  generally  bound  by  agreement,  yet  concessions 
have  to  be  made.  In  view  of  this,  the  system  of  carrying  on  by 
men  at  day  wages  is  gaining  favour,  superintendence  being  given 
by  competent  chargemen,  who,  in  addition  to  a  stipulated  wage, 
receive  a  bonus  for  every  yard  done  during  the  week  in  excess  ot  a 
stated  distance. 

At  Ramrod  Hall  Pit»  Staffordshire,  through  the  different  varieties 
of  the  rocks  of  the  coal  measures,  the  cost  of  sinking  in  1889  was 
II 'If  shillings  per  cubic  yard,  which  sum  included  the  labour  of 
putting  in  the  walling  9  inches  thick  and  backing  the  same  with 
soil,  all  wages  above  and  below  ground  (except  winding  engineman 
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«nd  stoker),  blacksoiithing,  powder,  ikc. ;  value  of  niHterials  used  for 
lining  not  included.  Colliers'  wages  at  this  date  were  10  per  cent, 
above  minimum  ot  sliding  scale.  The  amount  of  water  was  small, 
and  could  be  dealt  with  by  baling.  An  allowance  of  25s.  was  made 
for  each  water  ring  put  in. 

At  Sandwell  Park  Colliery,  the  contract  price  for  sinking  and 
walling  the  No.  3  shaft,  15  feet  diameter  in  the  clear,  was  £S  12s.  6d. 
per  running  yard,  equal  to  6*82  shillings  per  cubic  yard  of  excavation. 
The  above  price  rose  at  the  same  percentage  as  collier's  wages,  which 
Ht  that  time  were  3s.  4d.  per  day,  the  minimum  of  the  sliding  scale. 
The  contractors  found  all  labour  in  pit,  bahksmen,  tools,  blasting 
agents,  lights,  <bc.,  fixed  all  scaffolds,  ventilating  pipes,  dsc,  and  de- 
posited the  spoil  at  such  places  as  required,  up  to  40  yards  from  pit 
top.  The  company  found  engine  power,  enginemen,  sinking  kibbles, 
lining  material,  and  sharpened  all  tools.  No  allowance  was  to  be  made 
for  water  until  the  quantity  exceeded  such  as  could  be  raised  by 
tipping  barrels.  The  total  sum  paid  under  this  head  for  the  entire 
sinking  amounted  to  £6  i6s.  9d.  For  each  water  ring  put  in  £2  was 
paid,  and  for  each  square  curb  £3  15s.  The  average  rate  of  sinking 
and  walling  (working  continually  irom  Monday  morning  to  Saturday 
night)  was  8*04  yards  per  week. 

Messrs.  Forster-firown  &  Adams  give  detailed  statements  of  the 
«ost  of  sinking  and  walling  two  shafts,  each  17  feet  diameter,  at  Harris 
Navigation  Colliery,*  including  all  labour,  coal  at  boilers,  smith  work, 
explosives,  stores,  &c.  From  their  paper  the  following  figures  are 
extracted  : — 

Average  cost  per  yard  for  sinking  50  yards  in  akaU  near  bottom  of  shaft. 

Without  Fumpt.  With  Pomps. 

Labour, £982  £10    2    4 

Materials  (stores,  explosives,  &c.),  .        2  11    4*8  30    4*9 


£11  19    6*8  £13    2    8*9 

Average  oost  per  yard  of  sinkins  50  yards  in  hard  Pennant  grit  rook, 

witn  pumps. 

By  Hand.         Using  Three  Machine  Drills. 

Labour, £32  17    i  £22  19    8 

Materials  (stores,  explosives,  &0.),  .      11  16    1*9  1134 

£44  13    2*9  £34    3    o 

Average  cost  per  yard,  in  depth  of  50  yards,  of  i8-incfa  walling  with  two 

iron  curbs  in  such  distance. 

Labour  (sinkers,  masons,  smiths,  enginemen,  &c.),  .  £4  7  11*4 
Stores  (candles,  oil  and  grease,  sinkers'  suits,  &c.),  .  017  107 
Material  (bricks,  Ume,  and  coal), 620 


£11    7  10*1 


Equal  to  £i  3s.  lod.  per  cubic  yard  of  masonry. 


*InH.  O.B.,hdy.,  23. 
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Where  82}  per  cent,  of  the  strata  passed  through  was  hard  rock, 
and  17^  per  cent,  shale,  the  average  depth  sunk  and  walled  per  week, 
exclusive  of  stoppages,  was,  in  a  length  of  69  yards,  2*19  yards  ;  while 
where  38I  per  cent,  was  hard  rock,  and  61^  shale  the  speed  averaged 
4'o8  yards  per  week  over  a  length  of  421  yards.  Towards  the  bottom 
the  ground  only  contained  6  per  cent,  of  hard  rock,  and  the  speed  of 
sinking  and  walling  reached  677  yards  per  week. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  cost  of  various  modes 
of  sinking  through  water-bearing  strata : — • 


Byitem. 

OoUiery. 

Goetper 

foot  of 

SinldDg. 

Total  Depth 
of  SinkiDg. 

strata  passed  through. 

Time  in 
Montht. 

Triger, .     . 

>»     • 
Gbaudron, 

» 

>» 

II 

ti 
Poetsch,    . 

La  Louvi^rie,  • 

Havr^,     . 

UEacaxpelle,    . 
Saint- Waast,  . 
Saint-Barbe,    . 
Saint-Marie,    . 
Rothhausen,    . 
Archibald, 
Emilia,    . 
Koenigs 
Wasterhausen 

£       8. 

98    3 
888  19 

20  17 

37  8 

33    3 
12    9 

38  II 
17  16 
25  16 

}30    0 

Ft. 
42 

124 
331 

180 

344 
338 

131 
140 

98 

Quicksand, 

1  Running  sand  and  water-  \ 

\     bearing  chalk,                / 

Sand  and  chalk, 

Chalk,  marl,  and  sand. 

Clays,  marls,  and  Rand, 

»>            f>            If 
White  marls,     . 

Quicksand, 

Sands,  &c.. 

Sands  with  large  boulders, 

2 

48 
II 

13 
25 

•  •  • 

8 
6 

Detailed  statements  of  the  cost  of  sinking  several  shafts  by  the 
Kind-Chaudron  process  will  be  found  in  the  Colliery  Guardian  of 
January  23,  1880,  p.  129. 

In  sinking  two  shafts  at  Yicq  f  for  the  Anzin  Company  by  the 
Poetsch  process,  each  385*88  feet  deep,  and  respectively  12  feet  and 
16*4  feet  diameter,  costs  were  carefully  taken  from  the  beginning  to 
the  time  when  ordinary  sinking  commenced.  The  total  cost  of  the- 
sinking  was  as  follows : — 


Per  cent. 

Total. 

Per  foot. 

Patentee's  royalty,    .         .        .        . 
Temporary  plant  and  buildings, 
Boring  for  freezing  tubes. 

4-6 

£1,310-40 

£1-697 

27 

783-30 

1*015 

10-4 

2,94695 

3-818 

Freezmg  plant, 

35  "o 

9.93065 

12*893 

Measuring  apparatus. 

03 

76*00 

0098 

Cost  of  freezms. 
Sinking  and  tuobing, 
Carriage  on  materictl. 

47 

1,321-25 

1*712 

40-5 

11,498-20 

14-898 

06 

182*50 

0*237 

Tools, 

07 

210*30 

0-273 

Sundries,  . 

04 

114-60 

0*148 

99.9 

£28,394-15 

£36*789 

^For,  Ahs,  N,E,L, 


33- 


fSoc,  Ind,  Aftn.,  3*S4rie,  ix.,  14a 
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The  Thiers  pit,  sunk  in  the  ordinary  way  through  similar  ground, 
-cost  £75  per  foot.  As  the  entire  cost  of  the  plant  was  charged  to 
this  single  sinking,  its  employment  in  subsequent  work  will  relieve 
the  cost  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £13  per  foot.  The  items  directly 
chargeable  to  the  freezing  plant  were  as  follows  : — 

Patent  rights, £1310*40 

Boring, 2946*95 

Erecting, 563*39 

Measuring  instruments, 76*00 

Freezing  cost,     ..•••...  1321*25 

£6217*99 

This  sum,  equal  to  J&8*o6  per  foot,  represents  the  money  available 
for  pumping,  temporary  lining,  and  the  other  numerous  expenses 
incidental  to  sinking  through  heavily  watered  strata.  The  total 
expenses  of  sinking  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 


Cost  per  foot. 

Material,    .... 
Freezing,    .... 
Sinking,      .... 

^£9.387 -27 

6,217*99 

12,788*88 

£12*162 

8057 

16*570 
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CHAPTER  V. 
PBELIMINARY    OPERATIONS. 

Underground  Boads. — Having  reached  the  seam  from  which  min- 
eral is  to  be  extracted,  the  first  opeiation  consists  in  driving  a  series 
of  passages  called  levels  or  roads.  Their  direction  is  governed  bj  the 
relative  position  of  the  shafts  and  the  area  to  be  won,  bj  the  system 
of  working  adopted,  and  by  the  inclination  of  the  seam.  Their  size 
is  governed  by  the  dimensions  of  the  tubs  employed  and  by  the  pro- 
posed system  of  haulage,  as,  if  a  double  line  of  rails  has  to  be  used 
the  dimensions  of  the  roads  will  necessarily  be  larger  than  where  only 
a  single  line  is  in  operation.  The  direction  is  also  influenced  by  the 
question  ot  haulage,  for  if  mechanical  means  are  not  employed,  the 
gradients  of  the  roads  will  have  to  be  such  that  a  horse  can  readily 
draw  material  along  them,  and  as  the  dip  of  the  mine  and  the  position 
of  the  shafts  are  fixed  points,  the  roads  in  this  case  will  have  to  be 
driven  in  such  direction  that  the  necessary  gradient  is  given. 

Another  point  is  the  question  of  dealing  with  water.  Wherever 
possible,  the  gradients  should  be  such  that  all  water  gravitates  towards 
the  shaft.  Perhaps,  in  all  seams  of  moderate  and  regular  inclinations, 
the  best  plan  is  to  drive  the  main  road  practically  along  the  strike  of 
the  seam,  only  deviating  from  that  line  to  such  an  extent  ab  will 
give  a  slight  fall  towards  the  shaft.  Where  seams  have  undulating 
gradients,  roads  carried  along  the  strike  necessarily  vary  in  direction 
with  each  change  in  the  dip.  For  any  system  of  mechanical  haulage, 
the  best  results  are  obtained  where  the  roads  are  driven  straight,  so 
that  when  the  dip  varies  we  usually  find  that  the  straightness  of  roads 
is  more  looked  to  than  any  actual  question  as  to  whether  they  are 
following  the  strike  of  the  seam  or  not,  as  it  only  requires  a  little 
more  engine  power  to  haul  along  the  material. 

Means  of  Keeping  Direction. — Having  decided  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  roads,  they  are  kept  in  the  proper  direction  by  very  simple 
means.  At  the  commencement  two  or  three  points  are  determined, 
and  marked  on  the  roof,  with  the  aid  of  a  compass  or  theodolite,  and 
plumb-bobs  are  suspended  from  them  in  such  a  position  that  the  straight 
line  made  by  these  three  shall  be  in  the  direction  in  which  the  level 
is  to  be  driven.  Three  points  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  two,  as  in 
case  any  movement  takes  place  in  any  of  them,  it  is  usually  found  out, 
such  not  being  the  case  where  only  two  are  adopted  ;  as  an  additional 
precaution,  it  is  better  that  these  lines  should  not  be  attached  to  tim- 
ber frames  or  settings,  or  the  pressure  of  the  ground  is  liable  to  move 
them  out  of  position.  To  determine  whether  the  road  is  proceeding 
in  the  proper  direction,  an  observer  stations  himself  behind  the  plumb- 
bob  farthest  from  the  face,  and  lights  are  held  against  the  other  two 
lines.     Another  workman  is  stationed  at  the  face  with  a  light,  which 
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Figs.  139  and  14a 


is  moved  about  until  its  position  coincides  with  the  line  given  by  the 
three  fixed  suspended  plumb-bobs. 

In  some  instances  the  points  are  fixed  in  the  axis  or  centre  line 
of  the  excavation,  while  in  others  they  are  placed  nearer  to  one  side 
of  the  road,  of  course  preserving  the  same  line  of  direction.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  point  obtained  on  the  working  face  will  not  be  tlie 

middle  of  the  road,  but  some- 

^  JlP where  about  a  foot  from   the 

side.  This  latter  arrangement 
is  preferable,  because  if  the  ix>ad 
does  get  slightly  out  of  line 
when  the  determining  points 
are  fixed  in  the  middle,  the 
straight  line  given  by  tiiese 
points  will  pass  down  the  road 
(Fig.  139),  but  if  such  points  are  only  i  foot  from  the  side  it  would 
be  impossible  to  get  the  line  through  (Fig.  140). 

Means  of  Keeping  Gradient. — For  haulage  planes  uniform 
gradients  are  preferable,  as  the  cost  of  cutting  through  small  irregu- 
larities of  the  floor  or  roof,  and  indeed,  dislocations  caused  by  faults, 
is  soon  repaid  by  the  ease  and  smoothness  with  which  the  plane  is 
afterwards  worked.  In  the  case  of  large  faults,  modifications  of  the 
gradients  have  to  be  introduced,  but  even  in  such  cases  it  is  usual  to 
make  the  inclination  approach  as  near  to  the  regular  one  as  possible. 
The  instruments  employed  for  keeping  the  gradient  uniform  are  also 
of  a  simple  character.  Often  an  ordinary  T-bob  (a  wooden  frame 
shaped  like  an  inverted  T)  and  plumb-line  are  used,  the  vertical  piece 
Jbeing  placed  on  such  an  inclination  that  it  corresponds  with  that  to 

be  given  to  the  floor.  This  is  rather 
a  clumsy  instrument.  A  more  con- 
venient form  is  that  of  a  straight 
edge  (a,  Fig.  141)  about  6  feet  long, 
in  the  upper  side  of  which  a  level, 
6,  is  bedded  in  a  small  secondary 
Fig.  141.  triangular  block  of  wood,  c,  the  angle 

that  this  latter  piece  makes  with  the 
former  being  such  that,  when  the  bottom  side  of  the  straight  edge  is 
parallel  with  the  line  of  inclination  of  the  road,  the  level  is  truly 
horizontal. 

Operation  of  Driving. — Having  determined  the  direction  and 
gradient,  the  work  is,  as  a  rule,  carried  out  in  the  following  manner : — 
The  first  operation  consists  in  holing  or  undercutting  the  seam  ;  that 
is  to  say,  either  the  lower  part  of  the  coal  is  cut  uway  with  a  pick,  or, 
if  a  soft  layer  exists  beneath  the  seam,  undercutting  is  performed  in 
it  with  the  object  of  reducing  waste,  because  holing  the  coal  makes 
nothing  but  "  small,''  which  is  comparatively  worthless.  The  width  of 
the  undercutting  is  equal  to  the  width  of  the  road,  but  its  depth 
depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  seam.  Strong  coals  require 
deeper  holing  than  tender  ones.  In  performing  undercutting,  the 
miner  lies  on  his  side,  and  naturally  removes  more  height  at  the  face 
than  at  the  back,  because  at  the  former  place  his  arms  and  the  helve 
of  the  pick  have  to  be  inserted,  while  at  the  imuiediate  back  only  a 
ppace  equal  to  the  width  of  the  tool  is  necessary.    If  the  undercutting 
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is  deep,  part  of  the  man's  hodj  is  also  introduced,  and  consequently 
more  of  the  coal  has  to  be  cut  away.  For  this  reason,  except  where 
the  nature  of  the  coal  absolutely  requires  it,  holing  should  not  proceed 
any  further  under  than  a  man  can  conveniently  reach  without  insert- 
ing bis  body.  The  coal  undergone  is  got  down  by  cutting  a  vertical 
groove  along  one  side,  and  then  breaking  down  the  remainder  either 
by  blasting  or  by  wedging. 

In  some  collieries  gas  exists  in  the  coal  under  such  pressures  that 
it  assists  the  workman  in  hewing  the  coal,  and  roads  can  best  be 
driven  by  attacking  the  whole  height  of  the  seam  at  one  time.  If  holing 
were  resorted  to,  it  would  drain  the  gas,  and  render  the  operation  of 
getting  down  the  coal  above,  a  more  difficult  and  expensive  one. 

Ventilation. — Except  under  exceptional  circumstances,  one  road 
is  never  driven  alone,  two  parallel  ones  (a  and  b,  Fi^.  142)  being 
oarried  forward  at  the  same  time,  these  being  connected  at  intervals 
by  other  roads,  called  "  thurlings,"  or  cross-cuts  (c  c'),  the  object  of 
which  is  to  provide  a  way  for  air  to  pass  to  the  face  and  ventilate  it. 
When  the  second  thnrling  is  driven,  the  tirst  one  is  blocked  up  by 
building  a  wall  in  it.  Such  obstruction  is  called  a  "  stopping,''  its 
•object  being  to   force    the  air 

further  inbye,   and  prevent  it         ,     „  y 

going  back  to  the  shaft  until  it     ^*— — — 

has    ventilated    the    workings. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the      f% 

•cnrrentof  air  will  naturally  pass  Fig.  142. 

through  the  last  thurling,  and 

when  the  road  goes  on  further,  the  face  will  remain  un ventilated, 

unless  some  means  are  adopted  for  carrying  air  to  it.     This  is  done 

by  one  of  two  methods;  either  by  carrying  bratticing  or  by  iron, 

canvas  or  wooden  pipes  called  air  troughs  or  "  trows." 

Bratticing  is  generally  fixed  by  putting  props  along  the  line  of 
roading,  but  instead  of  using  ordinary  short  lids  to  such  props,  a  long 
fftrip  of  wood  about  3  inches  broad  is  employed,  and  firmly  secured 
against  the  roof  by  driving  the  prop  beneath  it.  The  brattice  cloth  is 
attached  to  these  laths  by  nails,  and  temporarily  divides  the  roadway 
into  two,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  142.  The  pure  air  passes 
tip  one  side  and  down  the  otlier,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows. 

This  system  is  largely  employed,  and  is  unsurpassed  where  the 
roof  is  regular,  as  the  laths  rest  evenly  against  it,  and  form  an  air- 
tight joint.  With  irregular  roofs  bratticing  is  impracticable,  and  air 
troughs  have  to  be  used.  These  consist  of  sheet-iron  pipes,  from  10  to 
1 5  inches  diameter  and  6  feet  long,  with  a  socket  and  spigot  end.  A 
temporary  stopping  is  built  across  the  road,  immediately  before  the 
last  thurling,  and  one  of  these  pipes  put  through  it.  As  the  heading 
proceeds,  other  pipes  are  added.  The  air  passes  through  them,  and 
back  again  along  the  road.  In  seams  with  a  tender  roof,  or  in  deep 
mines  subject  to  heavy  weights,  it  is  advisable  that  as  few  cross-cuts 
as  possible  should  be  made  between  the  winning  headways.  As  the 
ordinary  ventilating  pressure  is  insufficient  to  force  an  adequate 
amount  of  air  through  long  lengths  of  pipes,  small  subsidiary  fans 
•driven  by  electric  motors  are  often  employed  The  air  current  must 
then  be  conveyed  to  the  working  places  through  pi])e^,  because 
•l)rattice  cloth  is  not  rigid  enough  to  resist  the  increased  pressure. 
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Supporting  Boof. — In  every  mine  the  roof  has  to  be  supported^ 
this  usually  being  done  by  timber,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  it 
can  be  introduced  into  the  workings,  and  replaced  from  time  to  time 
when  necessary.  The  roof  is  tested  by  knocking  on  it  with  a  pick,  or 
other  instrument,  when,  if  insecure,  a  liollow  sound  is  given  out.  It 
is  not  always  possible  to  be  sure  by  this  test,  as  the  occurrence  of  a 
number  of  small  faults,  or  slips,  makes  the  roof  disjointed,  and  less 
tenacious  than  if  none  were  present.  Slips  are  unaccompanied  by 
dislocation,  and  are  very  di£Bicult  to  detect,  even  by  careful  observation. 
Where  a  seam  is  known  to  contain  them,  minute  examination  must  be 
resorted  to,  as  a  place  might  look  safe  on  inspection,  and  immediately 
afterwards  come  in. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  depth  of  the  mine  has  any  efifect  on  the 
strength  of  the  roof.  The  order  of  working  successive  seams  has  an 
influence  on  the  roof  of  the  contiguous  beds,  owing  to  the  release  of 
gas;  but  from  observations  made  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Sawyer*  in  North 
Staflbrdshire,  no  definite  results  can  be  fore-shadowed. 

Two  systems  are  in  nse  for  the  operation  of  setting  timber ;  in  one 
it  is  performed  by  the  workmen  themselves,  while  in  the  other  a 
special  set  of  men  are  employed  for  the  purpose.  Both  systems  have 
advantages.  In  the  former,  the  miner  immediately  detects  any 
change  in  the  ground,  and  can  at  once  set  the  required  support,  without 
running  any  risk  while  waiting  for  a  deputy  to  come ;  in  the  latter, 
deputies  are  continually  going  round  (oftener  than  in  the  other 
system),  and  as  they  have  been  brought  up  to  this  kind  of  work  are 
very  skilful.  In  Yorkshire  certain  special  men  go  round  to  set  timber, 
and  prepare  the  working  places  for  the  men,  leaving  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  timber  cut  into  proper  lengths,  the  workmen  having  instructions, 
in  case  the  roof  becomes  dangerous,  to  set  any  extra  timber  necessary, 
or  to  leave  the  place  and  send  for  the  deputy.  In  Lancashire  most  of 
the  colliers  set  their  own  timber  in  the  face  (not  in  the  roads),  and  the 
props  are  drawn  *by  officials.  The  colliers  are  subjected  to  the  orders 
of  the  officials,  who,  if  sufficient  timber  is  not  set,  order  more  to  be 
put  up. 

The  general  experience  seems  to  be  that  if  a  workman  has  to  look 
after  his  own  safety,  and  set  his  timber,  he  generally  does  it  better 
than  if  it  was  entrusted  to  a  deputy ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
opinion  is  held  that  the  miner,  not  being  paid  for  setting  timber,  is 
apt  to  be  negligent,  to  consider  it  time  lost,  and  only  put  up  props 
where  absolutely  necessary. 

Timbering. — Of  all  the  varieties  of  wood,  fir  and  pine  furnish  the 
greatest  proportion  of  that  used  in  mining ;  larch  may  be  considered 
the  miner's  timber  par  excdUnce.  It  can  be  obtAined  in  good  straight 
lengths,  makes  little  waste  in  cutting,  resists  great  pressure,  and  bends 
to  a  considerable  amount  before  breaking,  and  its  life  is  a  long  one, 
whether  the  place  be  wet  or  dry.  For  props,  Norway  fir  is  largely 
employed,  and  for  such  purposes  is  perhaps  as  good  as  larch,  as  it 
resists  great  pressure  if  such  is  applied  along  its  length  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fibres,  and  is  very  straight,  easily  cut  and  fashioned ;  but 
t  breaks  rather  easily  when  the  pressure  is  applied  transversely  ;  and 
is  therefore  not  trustworthy  for  bars.     Oak  for  positions  of  reliability 

*  Accidents  in  Mines  {Faiia  of  Roqfaihi  Sides),  p.  34. 
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is  universally  employed,  but  is  not  used  so  much  in  roadways  and 
workings  on  account  of  its  cost,  and  the  fact  that,  excepting  in  large 
pieces,  it  grows  very  crooked,  and  is  not  easily  shaped. 

The  simplest  form  of  support  employed  is  that  known  as  the  prop, 
or  tree,  which  consists  of  a  piece  of  timber  tixed  in  a  vertical  position 
between  the  roof  and  the  floor  (6,  Fig.  143).      These  are  employed 


Fig.  143. 


Fig.  144. 


145. 


mainly  in  the  working  places,  and  almost  invariably  at  the  top  of  them* 
is  placed  a  small  headpiece  for  spreading  the  surface  over  which 
resistance  takes  place.  This  is  called  a  "  lid,"  and  is  generally  a  piece 
of  wood  12  to  18  inches  long  and  3  to  4  inches  thick,  often  made  by 
splitting  a  piece  of  round  timber  through  the  middle.  I  n  the  working 
place  two  or  three  rows  of  these  props  are  employed,  those  of  twa 
consecutive  rows  alternating  with  each  other. 

In  inclined  seams  props  must  not  be  set  vertically,  but  at  an  angle 
a  few  degrees  less  than  at  right  angles  to  the  dip  of  the  mine,  because 
the  tendency  of  the  roof  is  to  slip  downhill.  Consequently,  if  the 
props  were  set  at  right  angles  any  movement  of  the  roof  would  cause 
them  to  reel  over  and  take  positions  where  they  would  be  least 
effective  in  supporting  the  weight.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  are 
fixed  with  what  is  called  a  small  amount  of  "  sprag,"  the  slipping  of 
the  roof  tends  to  drive  them  into  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  dip,  and 
as  this  distance  is  shorter  than  the  one  they  previously  occupied,  the 
props  are  tightened  and  ofifer  more  support  to  the  roof.  The  method 
of  setting  props  is  illustrated  in  Plate  11.  They  are  cut  a  little 
longer  than  the  distance  between  the  floor  and  the  roof,  and  are 
driven  into  position  with  a  sledge  hamiper,  while  the  lid  is  pushed 
lightly  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  prevent  it  travelling  with  the 
prop.  In  seams  with  a  heavy  roof  and  a  hard  floor,  breakages  are 
reduced  by  setting  the  props  on  a  small  heap  of  loose  material,  while 
to  facilitate  subsequent  withdrawal  the  bases  of  the  props  are  oiten 
slightly  champfered  off,  which  localises  the  spreading  or  fuzzing  out 
of  the  timber. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hepple white  suggests  tapering  or  thinning  one  or 
both  ends  of  the  props,  so  that  the  ends  will  yield  instead  of  the 
props  breaking.*  The  amount  of  taper  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
length  of  prop  used,  but  should  not 'be  less  than  9  inches  nor  more 
than  18  inches.  The  thinnest  point  of  the  tapering  should  not  be 
less  than  half  the  thickness  of  prop  used.  He  states  that  when  props 
are  so  treated,  instead  of  breaking,  the  tapered  portions  simply 
become  fuzzy  and  turn  up  at  the  ends  by  reason  of  the  superincum- 
bent weight  of  the  strata,  as  the  ends  being  reduced  in  area  become 
relatively  weaker  than  the  other  portions  of  the  prop. 

*  1899.    British  Patent,  No.  9925,  and  Fed,  Inat.,  zix.  8. 
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Small  single  props,  called  "  sprags,"  are  used  for  securtngthe  coal 
during  the  process  of  holing  (a,  Fig.  143).  An  elaboration  of  this, 
employed  where  the  coal  is  liable  to  break  away  from  the  face,  is  the 
special  limberiag  to  which  the  name  of  "cocker  sprags"  is  applied 
which  consists  of  a  longitudinal  piece  (a,  Fig.  144)  strutted  against 
the  face,  and  kept  in  position  by  the  small  sprag,  b,  going  to  the 
floor,  and  a  second  one,  c,  binding  it  from  the  roof.  In  other 
instances,  a  similar  result  is  obtained  by  driving  in  a  horizontal  strut 
between  the  nearest  row  of  props  and  the  face  (Fig.  145). 

Where  the  roof  is  filled  with  faces  which  cross  and  re-cross  each 
-other,  dividing  it  into  a  aeries  of  blocks,  vertical  props  are  not 
sufficient  support,  as  they  only  keep  up  that  part  over  or  near  the 
lid.  In  such  cases  transverse  pieces  of  timber,  called  "bars"  or 
"  struts,"  are  employed.  If  the  sides  are  firm,  these  bars  may  be 
supported  on  them  by  cutting  a  recess  (a,  Fig.  146)  on  one  side  of 
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the  road,  and  a  groove,  b,  on  the  other,  then  inserting  one  end  of 
the  bar  into  a,  and  driving  it  tightly  into  the  position  shown.  If 
one  side  of  the  road  and  the  roof  require  support,  olten  one  bar 
and  one  prop  are  employed  (Fig.  147).  For  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing the  (ireaauve,  and  increasing  the  surface  of  lesistance,  the 
timber  is  lined  with  boards,  or  Itiggings,  placed  longitudinally.  If 
the  roof  only  requires  support  lujjgiugs  will  be  laid  across  from  one 
transverse  bar  to  the  other;  but  if  the  sides  are  also  bad,  laggiugs 
vrill  he  placed  all  round  the  setting. 

For  main  roads  and  other  positions,  where  the  nature  of  the 
ground  requires  it,  entire  sets  of  timber  are  employed,  these  con- 
sisting of  two  upright  props,  and  one  bar  on  the  top  of  them  (Fig. 
J48),  with  laggings  around.      The  chief  point  to  be  observed  here 
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is  that  no  hollov  spaces  should  be  left  between  the  laggings  and  the 
roof.  If  any  exist  they  must  be  filled  up ;  if  not,  should  the  roof 
break  away,  it  descends  on  the  timber  with  a  blow  like  that  of  a 
iianiiner,  and  often  displaces  it  from  position. 
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JTolnts. — The  several  pieces  oongtitiiting  a  set  are  held  together  by 
different  forms  of  "  notching,"  each  of  which  resists  pressure  coming 
from  a  certain  direction.  Where  it  is  entirely  from  the  roof,  the 
oommoa  practice  is  to  simply  flatten  the  bar  slightly  at  the  point 
where  it  rests  on  the  tree,  and  the  weight  soon  tightens  the  pieces 
together.  With  a  view  of  obtaining  a  larger  bearing  on  the  props, 
they  are  sometimes  hollowed  out  at  the  top  end  (Fig.  149),  the  bar 
resting  in  the  space  so  formed.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  shape 
this  groove  so  that  an  equable  bearing  is  obtained,  and  if  this  is  not 
done  the  prop  soon  splits.  To  resist  side  pressure  as  well  as  pressure 
from  above,  the  joint  shown  in  Fig.  150  is  largely  employed.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  this  should  be  nicely  ma>de,  and  that  the 
end  of  the  prop  should  fit  evenly  Eigainst  the  shaped  portion  of  the  bar. 
The  great  mistake  is  to  shape  the  piece  as  shown  in  Fig.  151.  If  this 
be  done  the  bar  soon  splits  along  the  dotted  line  a. 

Where  the  side  preaaura  is  great,  the  power  of  resistance  is  much. 
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increased  by  placing  a  second  horizontal  piece  (a,  Fig.  15a)  between 
the  two  vertical  props. 

"Chooks,"  or  "Cogs." — For  resisting  heavy  pressure,  either 
in  the  working  places  or  along  the  main  roads,  cliocks,  or  cogs,  are 
htrgely  employed.  These  consist  of  pieces  of  timber  laid  horizontnlly, 
the  alternate  layers  of  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles  (Fig. 
153).  They  may  be  composed  either  of  broken  timber  from  the 
workings,  or  refuse  material,  such  as  old  railway  sleepers,  waggons,  or 
wreckages.  If  applied  in  the  face,  these  chocks  are  built  on  a  small 
heap  of  loose  material,  which  allows  them  to  be  easily  removed.  If 
required  to  stand  for  any  length  of  time,  the  space  in  the  interior  is 
filled  in  with  loose  dirt.  Their  size  is  an  exceedingly  variable  one  ; 
perhaps  the  largest  are  employed  in  South  Staffordshire,  where  they 
run  from  9  to  13  feet  square  and  10  feet  high.  The  construction  of 
one  of  thi'se  cogs  is  shown  in  Plate  II.  They  are  capable  of  resisting 
enormous  weights,  as  the  more  pressure  applied  the  more  they 
resist. 

Double  Timbering. — In  some  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent  a  system  of  double  timbering  is  used  to  resist  heavy  pres- 
sure. The  weakest  part  of  a  bar  being  its  centre,  it  is  strengthened 
there  by  a  longitudinal  piece  (a.  Fig.  154)  kept  in  position  by  two 
struts,  h  b,  which  rest  on  two  other  horizontal  pieces  of  timber,  e  e, 
these  latter  being  finally  fixed  by  two  short  sprags,  dd,  resting  on  the 
floor.  In  such  manner  not  only  is  the  top  bar  strengthened,  but  the 
two  side  props  as  well. 

80  much  of  the  useful  apace  is  taken  out  by  the  two  angle  struts 
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(bb,  Fig.  154)  that  this  style  of  Uiuberinfi;  could  not  be 
tbe  ro&d  were  a  wide  oaa  containins  a  double  waj'.  The 
are  therefore  urntnged  ia  a  somewhat  different  manner. 
tuJinal  timbers  are  placed  beneath  the  bar  in  such  position  that  the 
distance  between  the  props  ia  divided  into  equal  spnces.  A  transverse 
-strut  (A,  Fig.  155)  is  put  between  tbe  two  pieces  a  a,  and  tbe  latter  are 
kept  in  jHisition  bj  a  series  of  cross-struts,  Ax.,  o,  d,  as  before,  as  will 
.be  readily  seen  from  tbe  liketcb. 


ployed  if 

pHrta 


Fig.  154.  Pig.  15s- 

In  fixing  this  interior  frame  all  the  longitudinal  pieces  are  first 
-placed  in  position,  and  held  there  by  a  wir«  lashing  until  the  uprights 
and  cross-struts  a«  6rmly  wedged  in  their  proper  positions. 

A  modification  of  this  method  has  been  employed  where  tbe 
ground  was  exceedingly  benvy  and  tbe  timber  subjected  to  severe 


Fig.  iSSe- 

strains,  both  from  the  top  and  sides,  to  such  an  extent  that  an  ordinary 
frame  of  two  props  and  a  crown  piece  entirely  failed  to  withstand  it 
After  several  renewals  had  been  made,  double  timbering  was  decided 
upon,  part  of  tbe  inner  frame  being  of  steel. 

Fig.  155a  is  a  cross  section,  Fig.  1556  a  longitudinsl  section  along 
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the  axis  nf  the  roadway,  and  Fig,  155c  a  plan,  in  part  of  which  the 
cniwa  bars  of  the  outer  setting  have  been  removed  to  show  the  girders 
-and  stretchers  of  the  inner  framing. 

The  outside  sets  oT  timber  were  put  in  side  by  side,  touching  each 
other,  and  after  ta  feet  or  so  had  been  done  in  this  manner,  two  steel 
H-girders,  a  a,  6  inche!i  x  4 1  inches  x  ^  inch  were  ]>laced  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  ruad  way  oe neat)  1  the  bars  in  the  right  and  left- 
hand  corners,  and  supported  at  each  end  by  props,  bb.  Other  props 
were  placed  beneath  the  girders  at  distances  of  4  feet.  Finally 
stretchers,  ee,  were  driven  from  girder  to  girder — one  at  each  end 
and  two  in  between  at  interval.i  of  4  feet.  The  girders  thus  support 
the  crown-pieces  of  the  outside  setting,  as  well  as, the  "  push  "  from 
the  side.  Under  ordinary  circa matances  the  crown-pieces  of  the 
outside  setting  would  be  nipped  nr  shaped  at  the  ends  and  the  props 
cnt  to  fit  into  tfaem  in  order  to  take  up  some  side  pressure,  biit  as 
the  steel  girders  keep  the  outside  settings  in  their  place,  the  bare 
were  not  out,  but  simply  flattened  to  a  small  extent  in  order  to  obtain 
more  bearing  surface.  After  a  further  length  of  la  feet  had  been 
timbered  with  the  outer  settings,  a  second  lot  of  girders  and  supports 
was  put  in  as  before,  the  result  being  that  where  the  two  girders 
touch  each  other  there  are  two  vertical  props,  and  two  stretchers  of 
the  inner  framing  touching  each  other — at  all  uther  points  the  inner 
props  and  stretchers  are  4  feet  apart  The  size  of  the  timber  through- 
out was  9  inches  diameter. 

Courrieres    Method.  —  The  measures    adopted   at    Courri^s 


Fig.  i55d. 


Fig.  iSS<- 
Colliery,  France,*  for  preventing  falls  of  roof  consist  in  Bystematio 
*C.  Le  Nave  Foster,  Britiih  QovemtTitiU  Stport  on  JUina  and  Qataritt  /or 
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timbering,  and  in  supplying  each  worker  at  the  face  with  three  iron 
bars  about  i^  inches  square  and  4^  feet  long,  and  compelling  him  to 
make  use  of  these  bars  to  form  a  sort  of  temporary  shield  in  advance 
of  the  last  row  of  timber  props.  The  iron  bars  are  placed  about 
20  inches  apart,  and  are  driven  in  over  the  last  crown-piece  and 
firmly  secured  by  wedges.  As  the  work  proceeds  the  temporary 
protecting  shield  is  pushed  on  when  another  row  of  props  has  been 
put  in,  the  iron  bars  are  withdrawn  and  then  driven  on  in  advance 
beyond  the  new  set  of  supports.  The  men  are  so  practised  that  it 
takes  them  very  few  minutes  to  knock  out  the  wedges,  drive  the  bara 
forward,  and  wedge  them  up  again. 

Figs.  iSS^  ^^i  ^55^  explain  the  method,  which  is  simple  and 
effective;  a  a  is  the  last  timber  crown-piece,  66  the  iron  bars,  and 
cc  the  wedges  keeping  them  in  position. 

Driying  through  Iioose  Ground. — In  driving  through  watery 
and  loose  ground,  special  timbering  has  to  be  adopted,  and  put  in  with 
a  view  of  removing  as  little  material  as  possible.  The  general  name 
of  '*  spilling  "  is  applied  to  such  operations.  First  of  all  the  frames  (a 
and  6,  Fig.  156)  will  be  fixed  in  position,  and  probably  a  sole  piece,  0^ 


Fig.  156. 


will  be  added,  as  well  as  the  two  uprights  and  the  cap ;  then  lacfgings 
or  planks,  cc,  are  driven  forward  behind  6,  these  being  inclined 
slightly  outwards  at  an  angle  of  about  15",  the  pressure  of  the  sides 
gradually  bringing  them  close  up  against  the  sets.  Other  laggings 
aie  driven  forward,  inclined  as  shown  at  d,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
ground  excavated  in  front  of  6,  until  room  is  obtained  for  another 
set,  shown  in  position  at  /,  When  this  has  been  inserted  laggings 
will  be  driven,  inclined  outwards  as  before,  for  a  similar  length,  and 
the  process  repeated  until  the  ground  is  passed  through. 

If  the  material  is  very  loose,  these  laggings  will  have  to  be  driven 
near  together  and  the  joints  between  them  made  as  close  as  possible, 
and  occasionally,  in  some  cases,  the  ground  at  the  back  of  the  road 
will  have  to  be  supported  by  planks  strutted  against  the  first  set. 

The  objection  to  this  system  is  that,  in  spite  of  every  care,  a 
quantity  of  material  oozes  through  the  joints  in  very  loose  ground, 
leaving  large  empty  spaces  behind.  To  prevent  this,  the  system  on 
t^ie  Continent  is  to  fill  the  face  and  the  floor  with  a  series  of  conical 
wedges,  driving  these  forward  and  so  making  progress.  The  sides  and 
the  roof  are  supported  by  laggings  and  sets,  the  former  driven  in  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  spilling. 
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Preservation  of  Timber. — Tlie  pickling  of  timber  with  preser- 
rative  compounds  in  order  to  lengthen  its  life  underground  under 
conditions  where  dry  rot  is  prevalent,  has  scarcelj  received  the 
attention  its  importance  demands.  In  the  damp,  hot  airways  of 
some  mines,  a  fungoid  growth  forms  very  rapidly  and  timber  sets 
soon  become  rotten.  The  loss  of  the  timber  itself  is  by  no  means  the 
only  damage,  as  the  labour  charges  for  renewing  the  worthless  sets 
forms  a  large  item  of  expense. 

Compounds  applied  to  the  skin  of  the  timber  are  all  more  or  less 
failures.  Oreosoting  has  met  with  considerable  success  for  surface 
work.  The  timber  is  first  put  in  a  boiler,  a  vacuum  produced  and 
creosote  forced  in  by  a  pump  until  the  pressure  equals  about  loo  lbs. 
on  the  square  inch,  the  timber  absorbing  from  6  to  12  lbs.  of  creosote 
per  cubic  foot.  Creosote  is  a  liquid  obtained  from  the  distillation 
of  tar  and  contains  much  naphthalene,  hence  timber  so  treated  is 
far  more  inflammable  than  ordinary  wood.  For  such  reason  its  use 
underground  cannot  be  regarded  with  favour. 

At  Saint  Eloy  in  Auvergne  *  experiments  were  carried  on  for  ten 
yeard  on  seven  varieties  of  wood,  each  sample  being  sawn  into  fifty- 
two  discs,  the  first  and  last  of  which  were  preserved  in  their  natural 
condition  above  ground,  while  the  remainder  were  placed  underground 
in  a  damp  level  having  a  temperature  of  about  70**  F.  Two  discs  in 
each  ten  were  unprotected,  while  the  remainder  were  subjected  to 
treatment  by  (i)  sul[)hate  of  iron,  (2)  sulphate  of  copper,  (3)  chloride 
of  zinc,  (4)  creosote,  (5)  three  coats  of  oil  paint,  and  (6)  tar.  The 
unprotected  specimens  were  almost  all  destroyed  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  from  2^  years  to  3}  years.  The  preservative  effects  of 
the  different  substances  are  given  in  a  table,  but,  although  all  the 
processes  increased  the  life  of  the  timber,  yet  no  rule  can  apparently 
be  drawn,  as  the  action  of  each  substance  seems  to  vary  with  the 
character  of  the  timber  upon  which  it  is  tried.  In  the  extreme  case» 
the  durability  of  the  treated  timber  was  150  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  untreated  material.  Creosote  seemed  to  be  the  least  effective 
of  all  the  substances  experimented  with. 

At  several  Scotch  collieries  timber  is  treated  by  the  Aitken  pro- 
cess, which  consists  in  soaking  it  in  a  strong  boiling  solution  of 
common  salt  and  chloride  of  magnesium,  the  proportion  of  salt  to 
chloride  of  magnesium  being  about  7  to  i,  while  there  should  always 
be  unmelted  salt  in  the  boiler  bottom.  The  timber  should  be  dry, 
free  from  bark,  and  well  seasoned.  Timber  6  inches  diameter  requires 
boiling  for  about  two  days,  while  one  day's  boiling  is  quite  sufficient 
for  4-inch  prop  wood.  Pitch  pine  and  larch  require  longer  treat- 
ment than  softer  woods.  When  the  timber  is  removed  from  the 
tank  in  which  it  has  been  boiled,  it  is  soft  and  unfit  for  use,  and  must 
be  dried  by  a  few  days'  exposure  to  the  open  air,  the  props  being 
preferably  placed  on  end.  The  total  cost  of  the  treatment,  exclusive 
of  royalty,  is  about  i^  pence  per  cubic  foot.  At  Niddrie  Colliery,  t 
in  a  temperature  of  from  68*  F.  to  80*  F.,  and  where  the  air  varied 
from  dry  to  moist,  ordinary  timber  decayed  in  ten  months,  while 
timber  treated  by  the  Aitken  process  remained  sound  after  2^  years. 
At  one  of  the  Fife  Coal  Company's  pits  two  pieces  of  timber,  each 
weighing  10  lbs.,  were  selected  for  experiment;  only  one  piece  was 
•  Iiui,  C.  E.,  oiv.,  394,  t  Fed,  Itut.,  x.  533. 
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treated,  and  after  soaking  and  drying  weighed  i  a  lbs.  Both  were  placed 
underground  in  a  return  aircourse,  and  after  eleven  months  were 
examined  and  reweighed.  The  untreated  timber  onlj  weighed  5  lbs., 
while  the  treated  piece  weighed  12  lbs.,  exactly  the  same  as  when  put 
in.  They  were  again  replaced  in  the  mine,  and  after  a  total  exposure 
of  three  years  the  treated  piece  was  found  to  be  sound,  while  the 
untreated  one  was  decayed  and  worthless.  The  strength  of  the 
timber  is  apparently  unaffected  by  the  process. 

Mr.  F.  Haselmann,  in  introducing  his  process  into  some  German 
mines,  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  ordinary  methods  for 
preserving  timber  a  physical  impregnation  only  is  produced  by  simply 
Booking  the  timber  in  a  chemical  solution,  and  that  the  preservative 
•compounds  so  easily  introduced  into  the  cells  may  equally  easily  be 
dissolved  out  again  by  the  action  of  water.  In  his  opinion  complete 
impregnation  can  only  be  effected  when  the  solution  containing  the 
preieiervative  compound,  together  with  the  timbers  floated  in  it»  is  raised 
to  a  temperature  of  ia3°C.  under  a  pressure  of  about  2^  atmospheres. 
Boiling  is  continued  for  several  hours,  preferably  in  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  or  copper,  in  order  to  induce  a  chemical  combination 
of  the  impregnating  materials  with  the  cellulose,  and  microscopical 
examination  afterwards  seems  to  prove  that  the  walls  of  the  wood 
fibres  are  impregnated  through  and  through,  while  the  hollow  spaces 
of  the  cells  are  absolutely  free.  The  results  obtained  by  the  process 
confirm  those  of  the  Aitken  patent. 

Strength  of  Pit  Mining  Timber. — As  numerous  experiments 
have  been  conducted  and  recorded  on  the  strength  of  timber,  it  is 
a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  find  out  the  breaking  strain  of  beams 
loaded  in  various  ways.  Such  experiments  and  rules,  mostly  relate 
to  sawn  timber  selected  so  as  to  be  of  uniform  quality,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  applied  for  determining  the  strength  of  bars  and 
props  used  for  mining  purposes.  Indeed,  most  of  the  hitherto  pub- 
lished strengths  relate  entirely  to  strains  applied  transversely,  and 
give  no  guide  to  the  amount  of  longitudinal  stress  which  the  miner's 
prop  will  bear  with  safety. 

Prof.  H.  Louis*  has  conducted  190  experiments  extending  over 
eighteen  months  upon  the  behaviour  of  ordinary  pit  props  supplied  to 
collieries  when  subjected  to  end  pressure,  care  being  taken  to  see  that 
the  pieces  selected  for  experiment  were  neither  better  nor  iworae  than 
the  usual  pit  props  of  commerce.  He  points  out  that,  as  the  material 
is  essentially  non-homogeneous  and  very  variable  in  character,  the 
subject  is  one  of  great  complexity,  and  the  results  obtained  can  only 
be  looked  upon  as  approximations  to  the  real  facts.  The  main  conclu- 
sions deduced  from  the  experiments  are  summarised  as  follows  : — 

Of  the  ordinary  soft  woods,  sound  Baltic  white  wood  and  redwood 
aud  larch  make  the  strongest  pit  props ;  their  strength  may  be  taken 
as  equal  to  i^  tons  per  square  inch  of  area  of  the  small  end. 

The  strength  of  a  pit  prop  is  practically  independent  of  its  length, 
within  ordinary  limits  j  but  as  the  strength  of  a  prop  is  that  of  its 
weakest  part,  a  long  prop  evidently  presents  a  greater  possibility  of 
including  some  spot  of  especial  weakness  than  does  a  short  one,  this 
probability  of  failure  being  dependent  upon  absolute  length,  and  not 
upon  ratio  of  length  to  diameter. 

*  Fed,  Inat,,  xv.,  343,  and  xvii.,  14. 
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Slow  grown  timber  is  somewhat,  but  not  gi-eatlj,  superior  to  fast 
Krown. 

No  timber  should  be  used  for  pit  props  while  it  still  contains  any 
cap,  and  attention  should  be  given  to  thorough  seasoning. 

Only  seasoned  and  sound  props  should  be  submitted  to  antiseptic 
treatment,  and  the  props  should  be  given  time  to  season  after  treat* 
ment  before  being  used. 

Crooked  props,  props  with  large  knots,  and,  above  all,  gouge- 
marked  props  should  be  avoided ;   wind  shakes  are  of  less  importance. 

A  prop  that  has  been  drawn  after  having  been  set  is  decidedly 
-weaker  than  when  origimally  set. 

Withdrawing  Timber. — The  economical  gain  resulting  from  the 
•careful  and  systematic  drawing  of  props  after  the  coal  has  been  got  in 
the  working  faces  is  not  the  only  advantage  effected.  The  roofs  of 
most  seams  of  coal  generally  settle  down  much  more  steadily  and 
regularly  on  the  "  gob  "  or  packing  when  all  props  are  removed  than  if 
4Uiy  are  left  behind,  and,  consequently,  careful  withdrawing  of  timber 
may  )>revent  the  occurrence,  and  undoubtedly  minimises  the  frequency 
of  those  sudden  pressures  or  ''weights"  which  often  have  such  a 
disastrous  effect  on  the  working  places,  and  which  are  productive  of  so 
many  accidents  to  workmen. 

The  apparatus  commonly  used  for  withdrawing  timber  is  variously 
known  as  <'  ringer,"  "  gablock,"  or  "  dog,"  and  chain,  and  consists  of  a 
length  of  chain  and  an 
-ordinary  lever  of  the 
second  class  where  the 
weight  to  be  moved  is 
between  the  fulcrum 
and  the  point  where 
power  is  applied.  The 
lever  consists  of  a  bar  of 
iron,  generally  about  4 
to  6  feet  long,  having 
■a  curved  point,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  hook  some 
7  to  9  inches  from  the 
fulcrum  end.  When  a 
prop  has  to  be   pulled 

•out  of  a  waste  or  the  Fig.  157. 

gob,  the  first  thing  done 
is  to  select  the  nearest  firm  prop  to  it,  because  some  comparatively 
immovable  point  must  necessarily  be  obtained  for  the  fulcrum  of 
the  lever  to  rest  upon.  One  end  of  the  chain  is  then  hitched 
round  the  prop  in  the  gob,  the  other  end  pulled  taut,  and  the  nearest 
link  attached  to  the  hook  of  the  lever  whose  fulcrum  end  rests 
against  the  firm  prop.  In  Fig.  157,  a  is  the  prop  to  be  withdrawn, 
h  the  firm  prop,  c  the  lever,  and  d  the  chain.  If  the  end  of  the 
lever  be  moved  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow,  the  prop  a 
must  necessarily  travel  towards  h.  As  soon  as  the  limit  of  travel 
is  reached  the  lever  is  moved  back  to  its  original  position,  the  chain 
again  drawn  tight  and  dropped  over  the  hook,  and  another  pull 
made,  this  operation  being  repeated  until  the  prop  a  is  comparatively 
loose.     Owing  to  the  small  amount  of  space  in  the  working  places 
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relatively  short  levera  liave  to  be  employed,  the  maximum  leverage 
obtainable  being  about  lo  to  i.  If  a  pfop  is  firmly  embedded 
in  the  debris  thia  leverage  is  insufficient  to  move  it,  and  the  work- 
men often  endeavour  to  assist  the  action  of  the  dog  and  chain  by 
striking  blows  on  the  prop  with  &  sledge  hammer.  An  they  have 
to  go  beneath  the  broken  roof  to  do  this,  the  practice  ia  attended 
with  conaidprable  danger.  In  addition,  the  necessity  of  taking  hold 
of  a  fresh  portion  of  the  chain  at  each  stroke  of  the  lever  reaulta  in 
a  considerable  losa  cif 
labour,  as  the  prop 
Bpringe  back  some  dis- 
tance as  soon  as  the 
pressure  is  taken  off  the 
chain. 

To  avoid   these  dis- 
advantages,     Mr.      W, 
Sylvester   haa   designed 
the    |>ulling  jack,    illua* 
trated  in  Fig.  158,  which 
conRists    of    a    notched 
bar,  <i,  3  feet  long,  with 
machine-cut  teeth  about  i  inch  apart  and  J^  inch  deep  along  one 
edge.      One  end  of  the  bar  is  provided  with  a  awivel  joint,  b,  to 
)  3  feet  of  chain  and  a  liook   for  attaching 
sliding  block,  d,  is  pMSsed  over  the  other 
,  /  and 


it  to  a  firm  prop, 

end  of  the   bar  a,  and  connected  to  it  by  a  bolt,  ■ 

link,  g.     Thia  sliding  block  haa  a  jaw-aha[>ed  r 


enabling  it  to  be  easily  and  securely  fastened  to  any  link  of  the  chain 

i  attached  to  the  prop  being  withdrawn.     When  the  lever/is  slightly 

raised,  and  the  bolt  e  reached  forward  into  the  next  tooth,  the  block  d 

can  be  pulled  towards  e.     A  spring  catch  bolt,  k,  falls  at  right  angles 

into  the  notches  of  the  bar  and  holds  the  biock  in  position,  while  the 

iever  reaches   forward   into  the 

Q         next  tooth.     Figs.   159  and  160- 

*0       show  an  enlarged  sectional  view 

5        of  the  block  d  and  catch  bolt  k 

»8-      in  the  position  when  the  latter 

'O'       is   raised   and   turned  sideways 

I  CD       on  shoulders,  provided  for  the 

ij     U      purpose  of  allowing  the  block  1/ 

to  be  easily  slid  into  any  desired 

position  on  the  notched  bar  a. 

The    method    of    using    the 

Figs.  IS9  and  160.  pulling  jack    is  as    follows: — It 

is  first  attached  to  the  prop  e, 

the  sliding  block  d  run  back  to   its   furthest  limit,  snd  the  catch 

bolt  lb  turned  round  and  allowed  to  droji  into  the  first  notch.     A. 

long  ohtun  is  lashed  round  the  prop  to  be  withdrawn,  the  other  end 

pulled  tight,  and  the  nearest  link  placed   aidewaya  in  the  jaw  A. 

Whilst  the  machine  is   being  worked   the   click  of  the  catch   bolt 

as  it  hlla  into  the  notchea  indicates   how    far  the  lever  haa  to  be 

moved  each  stroke.     When  the  sliding  block  has  been  drawn  to  the 

limit  of  its  travel  along  the  notched  bar,  it  can  be  released  by  pressia>( 
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the  lever  forward  as  if  about  to  make  another  stroke.  This  relieves 
the  catch  bolt  of  the  weight,  and  enables  it  to  be  raised  and  lifted  on 
to  the  shoulders,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  wbea  the  block  can  be 
moved  along  the  notched  bar  and  placed  in  position  for  a  further 
movement  of  from  2  to  sj  feet,  if  necessary. 

The  leverage  obtained  is  30  to  i,  and  a  man  of  avenge  strength 
«an  lift  a  dead  weight  of  2}  tons,  By  employing  chains  of 
varying  lengths  several  props  can  be  removed  at  each  tixjng  of  tha 
machine,  while,  owing  to  the  comparatively  long  travel  of  the  sliding 
block  and  the  large  leverage,  the  work  is  carried  on  more  quickly  and 
easily  than  with  the  dog  and  chain.  The  machine  is  very  useful 
underground,  as  it  can  be  employed  for  many  different  purposes,  such 
as  tightening  ropes  or  chains,  releasing  tubs  that  have  become  jammed 
hither,  and,  indeed,  for  moving  heavy  weights  generally.  The 
application  of  the  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  161,  where  a  prop  sur- 


rounded by  a  quantity  of  loose  mfttcri«l  is  being  removed.  In  this 
-  oase  the  chain  in  hooked  round  the  prop  as  low  down  as  possible,  and 
passed  over  the  top  of  a  abort  sprag  or  sleeper  reared  against  the  prop. 

As  the  sprag  reels  backwards  the  prop  is  lifted  upwards.  The 
illustration  shows  the  sliding  block  at  the  end  of  Us  travel ;  the  catch 
bolt  must  now  be  withdrawn,  the  block  pushed  along  the  notched  bar 
and  relocked,  and  the  chain  pulled  taut  and  its  nearest  link  placed 
edgeways  in  the  jaw  of  the  sliding  block,  when  the  apparatus  is  ready 
for  further  use. 

At  KoDigsbom  II.  Colliery,  in  the  South  Dortmund  district,  small 
«crew  jacks  are  used  for  changing  broken  props  beneath  steel  girders, 
-with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  bars  can  be  pushed  olose  up 
Against  the  roof,  and  the  operation  performed  much  quicker  and  aafer 
than  if  tbn  caps  were  temporarily  supported  by  a  spare  prop,  as  is 
^nerally  done  when  changing  broken  timber.  The  work  done  by  the 
timberers  is  increased  at  least  one-third. 
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Iron  and  Steel  Supports. — So  &r  as  props  are  concerned,  no  great 
auoceae  has  as  yet  been  obtained,  although  in  some  instances  they  are 
largely  ustid.  The  first  oost  of  either  iron  or  steel  is  always  so  much 
larger  than  that  of  wood,  that  if  metal  props  are  employed  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  none  should  be  lost.  If  they  are,  the  economy 
resulting  from  the  decreased  breakage  is  more  than  counterbalanced. 

Oast-iron  props  have  been  tried,  but  have  not  met  with  much 
favour.  They  are  somewhat  easily  broken,  very  heavy,  and  conse- 
quently dear. 

Ordinary  steel  girders  of  the  H  form,  if  used  as  props,  present  t^ 
■harp  and  uneven  surface  to  the  roof,  or  floor,  or  to  timber  lids. 
Firth's  arrangement  removes  this  difficulty.  A  piece  is  cut  out  of  the 
web  at  each  end  (Fig.  i6z),  and  a  Sat  top  and  bottom  formed  by  tura- 


FigH.  162  and  iGj.  Figs.  164,  165,  and  166. 

ing  over  the  top  and  bottom  flanges  until  they  meet  (Fig.  163).  Id 
addition,  holes,  a  a,  are  punched  io  the  web  about  a  foot  from  each 
end,  into  which  a  hook  may  be  inserted  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
prop. 

With  a  6-inch  section  girder,  half  this  length  has  to  be  cut  out  of 
the  web  at  each  end  to  allow  the  flanges  to  be  bent  back.  To  prevent 
tliis  waste,  Mr,  W.  E.  Eenway  has  patented  •  a  separate,  or  detach- 
able, foot  having  an  area  greater  than  that  of  the  end  of  the  girder, 
which  constitutes  so  broad  a  bearing  that  the  lower  or  upper  ends  of 
the  prop  are  prevented  in  a  great  measure  from  either  sinking  into 
the  floor  or  pressing  into  the  roof.  These  feet  may  be  made  of  oaat 
inin  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  plate  having  projections  on  its  upper 
surface  of  such  sise  and  shape  as  to  be  suitable  for  engaging  with  the 
middle  web  and  flanjiea  of  the  prop,  or  preferably  they  can  be  con- 
structed out  of  sheet-iron  or  steel.  Tongues  or  semi-detached  pieces- 
are  then  cut  out  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  and  ate  bent  out  of 
the  plane  of  the  plate.     The  middle  web  of  the  prop  is  engaged  be* 

•  1S94,  Hritiah  Patont,  Ko.  33,356. 
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tween  these  toagaes,  which  by  their  elaatioitj  secure  the  foot  to  ths 
end  of  the  prop. 

These  tongues  can  be  slit  out  in  many  varied  shapes  and  poiitions, 
but  instead  of  doing  this  the  pUt«s  are  commonly  made  with  the  parts 
for  holding  the  prop  stamped  out  as  represented  ia  plan  in  Fig.  164, 
and  in  oross-eection  in  Figs.  165  and  166.  Four  symmetrically 
arranged  projections,  p  p,  are  made  by  the  stamping  process  from  the 
foot-plate  A,  and  these  projections  are  highest  at  those  parts  which 
engage  the  middle  web  of  the  prop,  the  other  parts  inclining  downwards 
towards  the  edge  of  the  plate  (see  cross-sections).  Each  plate  is  con- 
structed to  take  two  sizes  of  girder  as  shown  in  Fig.  164,  where  a  small 
prop  is  represented  in  section,  and  a  large  one  in  dotted  lines.  These 
detachable  feet  are  oomparatively  cheap,  if  the  fact  is  borne  in  mind 
that  they  avoid  any  waste  in  cutting  the  girders,  and  they  can  be 
varied  in  size  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  floor  or  roof.  They  can  be 
immediately  attached  to,  or  detached  from,  props  of  various  lengths, 
and  do  not  interfere  with  the  drawing  of  the  props,  The  girder  cornea 
away  easily  leaving  the  shoe  behind,  the  Utter  being  picked  out 
afterwards. 

The  greatest  application  of  steel  girders  in  English  mines  is  to 
replace  the  timber  bars  used  on  ordinary  sets,  retaining,  however,  the 
two  vertical  wooden  props.  It  ia  obvious  that,  as  the  lower  flange  of 
the  girder  is  smooth,  and  cannot  be  notched  like  a  timber  bar,  if  tber« 


Fig.  167.  Fig.  168.  Fig.  169, 


is  any  side  pressure,  means  have  to  be  adopted  to  keep  the  props  in 
their  correct  position,  and  prevent  them  from  being  pushed  inwards. 
Thb  is  done  in  a  very  simple  manner.  About  4  to  6  inches 
from  each  end  an  ordinary  chair  is  fixed  on  by  the  blacksmith, 
this  consisting  of  a  short  piece  of  bar  iron  about  i  inch  by 
J  inch,  crossing  the  bottom  flange,  and,  tamed  round  at  each  end, 
gripping  the  upper  side.  The  enlarged  sketch  (Fig.  167)  is  a  trans- 
verse section  on  line  a  b  (Fig.  t68).  Any  comraon  scrap  iron  can  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  chairs  are  placed  in  position  before 
the  bar  goes  down  the  pit,  and  the  labour  cost  for  each  girder 
for  such  addition  is  3d. 

Mr.  £.  Thompson  has  designed  the  shoe  shown  in  Fig.  169,  into 
which  the  steel  girder  slides,  for  use  with  wooden  props.  The  girder 
cannot  cant  over,  nor  the  props  be  pushed  down  by  side  pressure. 
This  saves  the  wood  props,  which  are  liable  to  split  when  the  girder 
is  forced  over  on  to  the  edge  of  the  flange. 

The  author  has  bad  considerable  experience  of  the  utility  of  these 
steel  supports.  For  bars  up  to  7  feet  long  a  section  measuring  5  inches 
by  4  inches  by  J  inch,  weighing  66  lbs.  per  yard,  is  employed,  tbeso 
costing  9'38s.  They  replaced  oak  bars,  measuring  6j  inches  quarter- 
girth,  costing  a-66s.    The  price  ot  steel  was,  therefore,  349  times  that 
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of  wood.  As  an  experiment,  lengths  of  roading  were  timbered 
alternately  with  wood  and  steel  ^bars  only,  timber  being  used  as 
props),  but  before  any  definite  results  could  be  observed  the  district 
tired,  was  dammed  off  and  abandoned.  After  a  lapse  of  nine  months 
the  roads  were  re-opened,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the  steel  bars 
had  scarcely  suffered  at  all,  only  a  few  being  displaced  through  the> 
timber  supports  breaking.  Owing  to  the  fallen  root  at  places  where 
timber  bars  had  been  set,  over  £ioo  in  wages  was  spent  in  repairs, 
which  would  have  been  unnecessary  had  steel  bars  been  employed 
throughout,  and,  in  addition,  the  first  cost  of  the  timber  was  entirely 
lost.  On  a  main  haulage  road,  1 2-feet  girders,  of  a  section  6  inches  by  4^ 
inches  by  ^  inch,  weighing  78  lbs.  to  the  yard,  and  costing  20*953.  each, 
have  been  employed,  replacing  timber  bars  9  inches  quarter-girth,  cost- 
ing 9s.  each.  The  first  cost  of  steel  was  here  2*33  times  that  of  wood. 
The  date  of  fixing  each  girder  was  noted,  and  numerous  instances 
could  be  given  of  their  lasting  out  from  three  to  four  sets  of  timber 
before  removal.  Two  especially  may  be  instanced ;  they  were  fixed 
at  a  junction,  where  the  pressure  was  very  heavy,  and  actually  stood 
lor  13  weeks  before  reuioval,  while  the  longest  time  an  oak  bar  lasted 

in  the  same  place  was  a  fortnight;  many 
failed  in  a  week,  and  it  was  quite  useless 
putting  in  Norway  timber,  as  it  broke  in 
two  days. 

If  the  ste^l  bars  were  worthless  on 
removal,  the  actual  cost  in  the  above  in- 
stance would  be  less  than  timber,  but  all 
that  has  to  be  done  is  to  take  them  out 
and  straighten  them,  and  then  they  are 
practically  new.  Their  advantages  are 
not  so  apparent  where  timber  lasts  a  long 
while,  but  with  heavy  pressures,  and  in 
return  air- ways,  they  are  far  superior. 
They  must  be  set  very  carefully,  with  an 
equal  level  bearing,  both  on  props  and  to  roof;  if  not,  they  turn  over 
and  present  their  weakest  side  to  the  pressure.  When  they  take  a 
permanent  bending  set,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  either  turn  them 
over,  or,  if  the  bending  is  large,  remove  and  straighten.  With 
these  precautions,  the  author  has  rarely  found  them  break. 

On  the  Continent  complete  frames  of  steel  are  largely  used.  In 
some  cases  they  are  composed  of  two  pieces,  the  top  portion  bent  into 
the  shape  of  an  arch  /«s,  and  connected  at  the  summit  by  fish-plates 
and  bolts,  the  lower  end  resting  on  an  iron  shoe  fitted  to  a  wooden 
baulk,  timber  lags  being  driven  behind  the  frames  against  the  sides  of 
the  excavation.  Elliptical  shaped  sets  are  also  employed,  but  the 
common  form  is  composr^d  of  two  pieces  of  circular  shape  ^.  Instead, 
however,  of  making  the  joints  with  fish-plates,  the  frames  are  con- 
nected together  by  a  sliding  iron  collar,  which  is  secured  in  its  place 
by  driving  between  it  and  the  frame  two  pieces  of  wood  like  rail  keys. 
Figs.  170  and  171  show  the  application  of  such  a  joint  at  Firminy, 
where  old  pit  rails  are  used. 

At  Lens  timber  lags  have  been  done  away  with,  and  small  strips 
of  channel  steel,  about  2  inches  by  ^  inch,  used  in  their  place. 
A  gieat  advantage  of  steel  is  that  it  does  not  occupy  so  much  space 


Figis,   170  and  171. 
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«itber  &a  timber  or  masonry,  and  thus  a  greater  effective  area  of 
roadway  for  the  Bame  amouitt  of  excavation  ia  secured,  or  the  cost  of 
driving  the  rood  is  reduced,  beeause  less  excavation  ia  required  to  get 
the  same  effective  aren. 

For  use  where  complete  girder  frames  are  adopted,  Mr.  E.  Thomp- 
son suggests  the  use  of  a  steel  clip  (Fig.  17a),  which  is  made  in  two 
halves  and  grooved  ho  as  to  tit  tlie  flanges  on  both  sides  of  the  bar  and 
prop  at  the  joint  (Fig.  173).  The  prop  can  be  driven  up  under  the 
bar,  and  the  latter  forced  close  up  to  the  roof,  while  the  clip  can  be 
fixed  after  the  setting  is  erected.  Both  bar  and  prop  are  practically 
interlocked  and  prevented  from  canting  over  or  sliifting  in  any  direc- 
tion. Only  one  bolt  is  required  for  securing  the  two  halves  of  the 
clip.     The  rigidnesB  of  such  u  setting  b  to  some  extent  a  disadvantage. 


Fig.   172.  Pig.   173. 

There  is  nothing  to  j;ive  way,  and  such  a  state  of  tension  may  be 
induced  that  either  the  girders  break  or  the  whcle  may  siiddeuly 
spring  apart  and  collapse,  without  giving  any  preliminary  warning  as 
ordinary  timber  does. 

Corrugated  sheeting  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  K  F.  Melly  on  a 
aomewhat  novel  plan  in  the  so-called  7-feet  seam  of  the  Warwickshire 
coalfield.*  When  driving  a 
road  with  the  Stanley  heading 
machine,  it  was  decided  to  leHve 
18  inches  ot  coal  underfoot, 
owing  to  the  floor  consisting  of 
Bolt  fireclay,  and  to  take  down 
a  portion  of  the  roof.  The  roof 
was  then  supported  by  curved, 
black,  corrugated  iron  sheets, 
5j  feet  wide  by  2}  feet  long, 
with  a  spring  in  the  arch  of  15 
inches,  of  So,  15  gauge,  this 
being    the    thickest    that    the 

manufacturers  would  undertake  Fig.  174. 

to  corrugate.    There  were  seven 

corrugations,  the  weight  was  58  lbs.,  and  the  cost  was  4'33s.  per 
lineal  yard  (.£8  3s.  6d.  per  ton).  The  cost  of  erection,  includinf; 
fixing  a  few  bricks  to  make  the  sides  solid  where  necessary,  and 
packing  securely  overhead,  was  ijs.  per  yard  in  wages.  The  roads 
stood  well  and  gave  less  trouble  than  where  ibe  same  road  was 
■nppnrted  with  timber  bars,  as  the  soft  wet  roof  rotted  both  bars 
*  Fed.  Intt,,  iiii.,  379. 
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and  lagging.  The  only  drawback  appears  to  be  that,  after  once 
being  used,  the  sheets  are  of  little  use  except  as  old  iron,  unless 
other  similar  places  have  to  be  supported. 

For  permanent  situations,  where  girders  are  placed  on  masonry 
side  walls,  considerable  economy  results.  The  worst  feature  about  an 
arch  is  the  large  amount  of  space  which  is  lost  through  the  semicircular 
form  at  the  top.  Taking  an  ordinary  roadway  (Fig.  174)  occupied  by 
two  tubs,  an  arch  has  to  be  so  made  that  the  curve  of  its  upper  portion 
allows  the  tubs  to  pass  through  without  catching,  and  as  a  result  a 
high  space  exists  in  the  centre,  which  not  only  costs  a  lot  of  money  to 
excavate  but  serves  no  useful  purpose.  If  a  girder,  a  6,  be  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  walls,  the  excavation  of  the  area  abe^  which  contains 
4*28  cubic  yards,  becomes  unnecessary,  and,  in  addition,  the  cost  of 
the  brickwork  will  be  saved.  In  the  illustration  under  notice  this 
will  amount  to  a*o8  cubic  yards  per  lineal  yard,  which  will  cost  for 
labour,  material,  and  mortar  quite  2g'^2B,  Against  this  has  to  be  put 
the  price  of  the  girder,  amounting  to  20 '95s.  One  of  these  will  be 
required  for  each  lineal  yard.  The  girder  and  side  walls,  therefore,, 
effect  a  saving  in  first  cost  of  8 '37s.  per  yard  run  in  material,  to  which 
has  to  be  added  the  reduced  cost  of  the  excavation,  in  this  case  at 
least,  i4*98s. 

Side  walU  and  girders  are  not  so  capable  of  resisting  side  pressure 
as  an  arch,  but  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  turning  small  brick* 

work  arches  in  between  each  girder  (Fig. 
175)  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  with 
fireproof  floors  of  buildings.  There  is  a* 
certain  amount  of  spring  in  steel  girders,, 
and  when  weight  comes  on  to  these  small 
arches  there  is  a  risk  that  the  gird  era 
will  bulge  in  the  middle  and  allow  the 
arch  to  flatten.  To  prevent  this  happening,  tie-rods,  a,  are  placed 
across  from  girder  to  girder. 

Masonry. — For  all  permanent  situations,  securing  the  sides  with 
masonry  still  finds  greatest  favour.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  expensive  to- 
put  in  for  reasons  already  stated — viz.,  the  greater  excavation  required 
both  for  the  masonry  itself  and  to  obtain  the  same  effective  area,  but 
when  required  to  stand  for  many  years  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is^ 
however,  necessary  to  make  the  lining  continuous  all  round  the  road* 
The  practice  of  building  arches  without  an  invert  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended ;  if  an  arch  is  worth  putting  in  at  all  it  should  be  put  in  well, 
and,  in  addition,  some  soft  packing  material,  such  as  sand,  must  be 
introduced  between  the  lining  and  the  strata.  No  vacant  places 
should  be  left  behind  the  brickwork,  and  all  timber  used  for  the 
temporary  support  of  the  excavation  while  the  work  is  being  put  in 
should  be  removed.  The  introduction  of  a  soft  material  between  the 
brickwork  and  the  strata  not  only  distributes  the  pressure  over  a 
considerable  area  of  brickwork  and  prevents  local  weight,  but,  as  it 
gradually  gets  compressed,  acts  as  a  resisting  medium  itself.  Thia 
packing  should  neither  be  too  much  nor  too  little;  from  12  to  18 
inches  gives  the  best  results.  To  show  how  important  it  is,  the 
result  of  an  experiment  made  by  the  author  in  1888  may  be  cited* 
Two  successive  lengths  of  7  feet  diameter  arch  were  built,  one  with 
masonry  z8  inches  thick,  packed  behind  with  a  foot  of  sand,  and  the 
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other  uot  less  than  i8  inches  thick,  hut  huilt  solid.  The  latter  was 
crushed  to  pieces  and  had  to  be  taken  out  in  a  year ;  the  former  is 
still  in  and  does  not  show  a  crack. 

The  shapes  of  arches  are  luanj.  The  circular  form  is  the  strongest, 
but  requires  so  much  excavation  that  it  is  seldom  employed.  An 
ellipse  is  perhaps  the  next  strongest,  but  this  again  requires  a  large 
space.  The  form  generally  adopted  is  a  combination  of  the  two.  The 
side  walls  and  top  usually  form  part  of  one  curve,  struck  with  a  radius 
equal  to  half  the  width  of  the  road,  while  the  invert,  or  bottom,  is  a 
portion  of  another  circle  having  a  larger  radius.  This  ties  the  whole 
structure  together,  and  prevents  either  the  bottom  lifting  up  or  the 
sides  heaving  in.  Two  forms  adopted  by  the  author  for  a  single  and 
double  way  are  shown  in  Figs.  176  and  177.     They  do  not  contain  any 


Fig.  176. 


Fig.  177. 


straight  lines.  In  the  12-fect  arch  all  the  portion  above  the  invert  is 
part  of  a  circle  to  radius  6  feet,  while  the  7-feet  arch  contains  portions 
of  four  circles — i,e,,  the  two  side  walls  and  invert  to  radius  7  feet,  and 
the  semi-circular  upper  part  to  radius  3  feet  6  inches. 

These  arches  are  put  in  in  lengths,  which  vary  with  the  nature  of 
ground ;  6  to  9  feet,  with  a  bad  roof,  and  up  to  5  to  7  yards,  with  a 
strong  one. 

The  first  procedure  in  putting  in  arches  is  to  remove  the  ground ; 
to  do  so  two  methods  are  in  vogue.  In  one — the  general  £ng1ish 
custom — a  small  road  is  driven  right  at  the  top  of  the  arch,  and  the 
ground  excavated  on  each  side  and  downwards,  while  in  the  other,  the 
first  road  is  driven  at  the  base  of  the  arch  and  the  ground  removed 
upwards. 

In  timbering  the  ground,  the  peculiar  point  is  that  all  the  main 
pieces  are  set  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  road,  and  not  trafuvertely, 
the  reason  for  such  defMirture  from  the  usual  practice  being,  that  as  the 
masonry  is  brought  upwards  all  the  timber  has  to  be  removed,  and 
this  could  not  be  done,  especially  in  the  upper  portion,  where  the  two 
walls  are  approaching  each  other,  unless  it  lay  in  the  same  line  as  the 
brickwork.  Another  point  is,  that  if  trees  have  to  be  set,  as  they 
frequently  have,  in  the  middle  of  the  excavation,  the  smaller  end  should 
be  placed  downwards,  the  reason  of  this  being  that  when  the  masonry 
in  the  invert  is  built  round  them,  other  props  are  set  on  the  brickwork 
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to  the  point  they  are  holding  up,  und  thea  those  going  throngh  the 
masonry  are  dravn  out,  and  if  the  larger  end  were  downwards  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  so.  The  method  of  timbering  will  be  under- 
stood by  examining  Figs.  178  to  181,  which  illustrate  the  position  of 
affairs  at  two  stasis  of  the  operations.  Supposing  in  Figs.  178  and  179 
the  top  head  has  oeen  driven,  and  an  amount  of  ground,  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines,  has  to  be  excavated,  the  firat  procedure  is  to  set  two  long 
bars,  a  a,  one  end  of  which  rests  on  the  arch  already  put  in,  g,  and  the 
other  on  a  timber  set,^  placed  in  the  head.  These  two  will  probably 
he  connected  by  a  strut,  b.  The  ground  will  then  be  excavated,  first 
on  the  sides,  and  other  longitudinal  bars,  c  c,  put  in,  connected  to  the 
other  two  by  struts,  ti  d,  and  behind  these  lags  will  be  placed  if  the 
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ground  requires  it.  At  this  st^e  Figs.  178  and  179  represent  the 
position  of  atl'airs,  the  two  longitudinal  pieces,  e  a,  being  supported  by 
small  temporary  props,  e  e,  set  on  the  floor. 

As  the  excavation  proceeds  downwards  the  props  e  e  are  removed, 
as  soon  as  space  is  obtained  for  other  lon^tudinal  pieces.  This 
process  will  be  repeated  until  a  complete  lining,  consisting  of  longi- 
tudinal bars  snd  cross-struts  between  them,  exists  all  round  the 
excavation.  In  heavy  ground  the  longitudinal  pieces  are  often  con> 
nected  by  transverse  bars  (a  a,  Fig.  1 80)  and  in  addition  vertical  props, 
b  b,  are  set  between,  until  at  the  completion  the  work  presents  the 
appearance  shown  in  Figs.  180  and  181. 

The  masonry  is  now  commenced.  First  of  all  a  lining  of  >aad  is 
spread  in  the  bottom,  and  shaped  to  the  curve  of  brickwork,  of  course 
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at  the  proper  gradient.  A  wooden  frame  or  *'  template/'  made  of  the 
exact  shape  of  the  finished  inside  dimensions  of  the  invert  and  side 
walls,  is  fixed  at  such  a  height  above  this  sand  as  will  allow  the  thick- 
ness of  the  brickwork  which  is  going  to  be  used  to  be  placed  between 
it  and  the  sand.  The  first  ring  of  masonry  is  generally  laid  dry. 
Operations  commence  at  the  centre  line,  placing  the  longer  length 
of  the  brick  parallel  with  it,  and  adding  successive  rows  on  each 
side  until  a  point  (6,  Fig.  182)  is  reached.  This  distance  is  sucii 
that  the  ends  of  each  ring  when  joined  form  a  straight  line,  pointing 
towards  the  centre  of  the  circle,  of  which  the  invert  is  part  (J>  a,  Fig. 
182).  The  succeeding  rings  are  put  on  by  spreading  a  good  bed  of 
mortar  over  the  one  6rst  laid,  dropping  the  bricks  down  a  few  inches 
away  from  the  position  they  will  eventually  occupy,  and  then  slipping 
them  along  until  they  get  into  their  proper  places.  By  doing  this, 
not  only  is  the  excess  of  mortar  in  the  bottom  pushed  away,  but  a 
quantity  is  gathei*ed  up  into  the  end  and  side  joints,  and,  in  addition, 
close  contact  between  the  mortar  and  brick  is  made.  This  procedure 
is  repeated  with  each  layer  until  all  the  invert  is  put  in. 


\ 
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Fig.  182. 

The  building  of  the  side  wall  now  commences.  The  point  a  b  (Fig.. 
183)  is  the  weakest  in  the  arch,  so,  as  a  compensation,  the  brickwork 
is  increased  in  strength  there  (see  also  Figs.  176  and  177).  With  the- 
exception  of  the  small  portion  of  masonry  cross-shaded  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  Fig.  183,  all  the  brickwork  in  arches  is  laid  in  stretcher 
courses,  but  for  this  small  piece  English  bond  is  used,  and  the  bricks 
in  each  course  are  alternately  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the  invert, 
and,  as  they  are  laid  horizontally,  have  to  be  cut  into  the  shape  shown 
enlarged  at  A.  When  the  point  a  c  (Fig.  183)  is  reached,  the  bricks 
are  laid  longitudinally  again,  but  to  obtain  the  proper  curve,  culvert 
or  arch  bricks  are  employed  for  the  first  course.  Each  ring  is  kept 
perfectly  separate  from  the  others — that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  bonded 
together. 

When  the  side  walls  have  reached  their  proper  height  the  centres 
will  be  set,  laggings  put  on,  one  by  one,  and  the  brickwork  gradually 
brought  round  until  the  two  sides  nearly  meet.  To  close  up  the  top- 
properly,  the  mason  should  be  outside  the  arch,  but  as  this  is  impossible 
in  mines,  the  di£Sculty  is  got  over  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  184  and  185. 
When  the  space  between  the  two  sides  diminishes  to  about  2  feet,  or 
such  width  as  a  man  can  conveniently  work  in,  two  grooved  laggings, 
a  a,  are  put  on.     Up  to  this  time  the  masons  have  laid  the  courses. 
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parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  arch,  thej  now  pat  the  remainder  in 
traosversely,  but  still  keep  the  longer  axis  of  the  bricks  in  the  same 
direction.  Oommencing  near  the  length  already  in,  the  man  lava  a 
atrip  of  iron  (6,  Fig.  184,  and  No.  i,  Fig.  185),  which  ia  curved  to 
the  same  radius  ai  the  arch,  in  the  groove  of  the  laggings.  He  then 
makes  up  the  small  portion,  supporting  it  on  No.  i  iron,  retires  back- 
wards, puts  on  another  iron,  No.  a,  and  keys  in  the  pari  between  No.  i 
and  No.  3,  goes  back  again,  puts  on  No.  3,  and  repeats  the  process, 
n&til  the  length  under  consideration  is  secured. 

Instead  of  using  timber  centres,  which  block  up  the  upper  portion 
of  the  road,  the  author  has  invariably  employed   iron   ones,  which 
possess  the  great  advantage  not  only  of  being  light  and  easily  fixed, 
but  also  of  leaving  the  centre  of  the  road  free.      In  some  instances, 
they  have  been  made  from  old  railway  rails,  dropped  into  a  wrought- 
iron  iihoe,  or  in  others  of  angle  or  T  iron,  at  the  base  of  which  a  return 
plate  about  6  inches  square  is  placed  (c.  Fig,  184)  and  secured  to  the 
angle   iron  by  a  small    gusset   stay,  d. 
The    laggings    employed    are    usually 
about  3  inches  thick,  and  it  must  be 
remembered   that  twice   the  thickness 
of  these  has  to  be  deducted  from  the 
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•diameter  of  the  arch  to  find  the  size  of  centres  required,  therefor^ 
with  a  ii-feet  arch,  the  centre  should  measure  11  feet  6  inches. 
With  iron  centres  the  author  has  put  in  over  too  yards  of  13  feet 
arching  in  the  main  road  of  a  colliery,  and  never  stopped  drawing 
through  it  a  single  day. 

Arrangement  of  Inset. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
empty  tubs,  after  being  removed  from  the  cage,  have  to  be  brought 
back  by  the  side  of  the  pit  shaft,  and  for  audi  reason  the  hanging-on 
place  is  made  wider  than  the  diameter  of  tha  shtift,  indeed,  it  is  usual 
to  provide  a  passage  on  both  sides.  The  shaft  brickwork  and  the 
arching  are  best  connected  by  "belling"  out  the  former,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  186,  this  being  by  far  the  strongest  construction,  and,  in 
Addition,  room  is  provided  for  bearers,  to  wbtoh  either  guide  pulleys 
for  haulage  ropes  or  main  supports  for  water  or  steam  pipes  can  be 
Attached.     A  sump  frame,  a  b,  will  be  provided  to  receive  and  keep 
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the  cage  steady  while  changing  is  going  on,  and  if  two  or  more  decks 
are  used,  another  fraipe  of  cross-bearers,  e  d,  will  be  put  in.  On  the 
latter  the  cage  rests  during  changing,  and  as  it  drops  there  with 
considerable  force,  Mr.  Emerson  Bainbridge  has  employed  spiral 
springs  at  Nunnery  Colliery,  Sheffield,  which  are  simply  let  into  the 
bearers  and  receive  the  cage  (Fig.  187).  There  are  six  springs  to  each 
cage,  each  9  inches  long  by  5I  inches  diameter,  made  with  9^  coils  of 
I'inch  steel.     All  jar  and  shock  is  avoided. 

The  arrangement  of  the  tramways  at  the  pit  bottom  should  always 
be  such  that  from  the  point  where  the  full  tubs  are  removed  from  the 
haulage  ropes,  to  that  where  the  empty  ones 
are  again  attached,  the  motion  should  be  due 
to  gravity  alone.  To  a  certain  extent,  where 
engine  power  is  available,  it  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  an  easy  task  to  haul  the  tubs  to 
such  a  height  above  the  hanging-on  place  that  Fig.  187. 

a  regular  fall  is  obtained  towards  the  shaft  for 

the  full  tubs,  and  a  fall  in  an  opposite  direction  for  the  empty  ones. 
The  landings  are  technically  called  "  kips,"  and  it  is  advisable  that 
tiiey  should  be  as  long  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  standing  room  for 
a  large  quantity  of  tubs ;  winding  may  then  go  on,  up  to  a  certain 
limit,  even  while  the  haulage  machinery  is  standing.  To  still  further 
facilitate  rapid  changing,  it  is  best  to  arrange  matters  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  tubs  always  pass  into  the  cage  on  the  same  side  at  the 
pit  bottom  as  they  do  at  the  surface. 

The  subject  of  caging  the  several  decks  simultaneously  is  dealt  with 
in  chapter  viii.,  and  all  that  will  be  done  here  is  to  describe  the 
operation  of  getting  the  tubs  (waggons)  to  the  apparatus  used  for  this 
purpose.  A  favourable  plan  is  to  arrange  the  shaft  at  one  extremity 
of  the  main  haulage  road,  and  haul  the  tubs  by  mechanical  means  to 
the  point  a  (Figs.  188  and  189);  the  full  road  is  then  laid  at  a  slight 
inclination  (about  ^  inch  to  the  yard)  towards  the  shaft,  the  tubs 
gravitate  there,  and  are  placed  on  the  cage  by  an  onsetter.  The  empty 
ones  gravitate  away  from  the  shaft  down  the  slope  b  c,  having  a  grade 
of  3^  inch  to  the  yard  to  give  the  required  speed,  along  a  slight  flat, 


Figs.  188  and  189. 

«  df  and  then  up  the  incline  d  e.  The  tubs  will  not  proceed  far  up 
d  e,  but  do  so  for  some  distance,  owing  to  the  momentum  they  have 
gained  coming  down  h  c,  and  travel  just  far  enough  to  clear  the  points 
at  d.  As  the  slope  is  against  the  tubs,  their  direction  of  motion  is 
changed,  and  on  their  return  down  e  d  they  are  switched  off  auto- 
matically by  spring  points  into  a  road  to  the  left  having  a  down-hill 
grade,  pass  by  the  side  of  the  shaft  to  the  point  g,  where  they  are 
again  attached  to  the  haulage  rope,  and  proceed  into  the  workings. 
From  the  time  the  tubs  leave  the  rope  at  a  to  the  time  they  are  again 
•attached  at  g,  no  labour  is  necessary,  the  movement  being  quite 
automatic. 
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Mr.  M.  H.  Douglas  *  has  described,  in  an  excellent  paper,  severaT 
systems  of  laying  out  shaft  landings,  all  of  which  are  worthy  of  study. 
One,  however,  needs  special  mention,  where,  owing  to  the  inclination 
of  the  seam,  caging  takes  place  at  two  decks  simultaneously,  without 
the  use  of  any  balance  arrangement  (Fig.  190).  There  are  two  shafts, 
about  40  feet  apart,  each  sunk  to  the  same  seam,  and  two  engine 
planes,  each  fitted  up  with  a  double  line  of  rails.  The  coals  hauled 
out  of  the  No.  I  engine  plane  are  drawn  above  the  switches  0,  and 
lowered  down  into  the  road  x  x\  as  required,  and  are  hung  on  exclu- 
sively at  the  high  level,  the  road  x  being  used  for  No.  i,  and  x'  for 
No.  2  pit.  In  arranging  the  roads  for  the  removal  of  the  empties, 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  natural  dip  of  the  seam,  the  road  y  being 


Fig.  190. 

used  exclusively  for  No.  i,  and  y*  for  No.  2  pit.  The  same  method  is 
pursued  with  the  coals  hauled  out  of  the  No.  2  engine  plane,  with  the 
exception  that  these  tubs  are  used  entirely  at  the  low  levels,  the 
gradient  being  formed  by  driving  stone  drifts  for  the  full  and  empty 
roads.  The  high  and  low  levels  differ  in  height  exactly  8  feet.  The 
sketch  explains  itself,  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  tubs  from  No.  i 
engine  plane  feed  the  top  decks  of  both  pits,  while  those  from  No.  2 
engine  plane  feed  the  bottom  decks.  The  only  objection  to  such  a 
system  is  that  equal  quantities  of  material  must  be  drawn  by  each 
engine  plane. 

The  inset  at  No.  5  pit,  Bascoup,  Belgium,  affords  a  fine  example  of 
the  automatic  and  continuous  movements  of  the  tubs  in  one  direction. 
The  landing  is  laid  with  a  double  line  of  rails,  and  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  shafb,  parallel  with  the  longer  axis  of  the  cage  (Figs.  191 
and  192).  From  each  end  of  it  branch  off  two  side  roads,  each  laid 
with  a  single  line  of  rails;  one  set  proceeds  towards  the  north,  and  the 
other  towards  the  south.  The  two  roads  to  the  north,  and  the  two 
roads  to  the  south,  rise  from  the  shaft,  and  each  pair  unite  at  a  point 
about  100  yards  above  the  level  of  the  pit  bottom,  where  the  motive 
pulleys  of  the  haulage  are  fixed.  Koads  branch  off  level  to  the  east, 
and  further  junctions  are  arranged,  as  shown  in  plan  (Fig.  192),  each 
having  separate  wheels  on  vertical  shafts.  Two  endless  chains  exist 
in  the  roads  driven  to  the  rise,  one  on  each,  and  these  pass  round  the 
motive  pulleys.  The  full  tubs  descend  towards  the  shaft  in  one  road, 
and  the  empty  tubs  return  from  it  in  the  other.  The  same  chain 
passes  upon  pulleys  on  the  upright  shafts  a  a\  and  also  round  the 
return  pulleys  6  a,  c  e\  situated  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  inset, 

*  Brit,  Soc  Min,  Stud.,  i.,  443. 
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and  passes  through  the  shafts  without  interfering  with  the  cages,  or 
even  with  the  movement  of  the  tubs  in  the  hanging-on  place,  as  the 
tubs  gravitate  from  6  to  e.  The  application  is  remarkably  simple  and 
efficient,  a  noteworthy  point  being  that  the  direction  of  motion  of  the 
tubs  is  never  changed,  except  at  the  working  face.  The  plan  and 
section  explain  this ;  the  pit  bottom  is  at  the  lowest  point,  the  dotted 
lines  represent  chains,  and  the  arrows  the  direction  of  motion. 


Figs.  191  and  192. 
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CHAPTER   VI 

METHODS    OF    WOBKINGK 

The  Two  Main  Systems.  —  Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two 
systems  of  mining  coal,  called  "bord  and  pillar,"  and  *4ongwall." 
Outside  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland  the  former  is  but  little 
practised  in  Great  Britain,  while  the  latter,  which  originally  took  its 
rise  in  the  Midlands,  is  very  extensively  applied.  Endless  moditi- 
cations  of  each  system  are  employed,  and  the  two  gradually  merge 
into  each  other,  until  it  becomes  impossible  to  say  to  which  system 
some  methods  belong.  The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  to  emjiloy 
longwall  more  and  more,  and  this  method  is  slowly  but  surely  super- 
seding every  other  one.  There  are,  however,  some  seams  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  work  longwall — that  is  to  say,  at  any 
reasonable  cost. 

Shaft  Pillar  and  Subsidence.— It  is  necessary  that  a  certain 
area  of  coal  around  the  shafts  should  not  be  worked,  but  should 
remain  to  afford  support,  and  to  prevent  any  risk  of  what  is  known  us 
"  creep.''  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  rule  by  which  the  size 
of  shaft  pillars  for  given  depths  may  be  determined.  Everything 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  beds  overlying  the  seam,  the  inclination 
of  the  strata,  the  nature  of  the  floor  and  roof,  and  the  stowing  of 
the  excavation. 

It  is  hard  to  prevent  creep  in  seams  having  a  soft  floor,  especially 
if  water  is  present.  The  pressure  on  the  pillars  of  coal  forces  up  the 
soft  underclay  in  the  roads  between  the  pillars.  When  once  this 
action  comaiences  it  is  most  difficult  to  stop,  or  to  keep  the  roads 
open ;  everything  seems  to  be  on  the  move.  Perhaps  the  only  method 
of  prevention  in  longwall  work,  is  eflScient  and  close  packing ;  leaving 
large  pillars  is  not  sufficient,  as  Mr.  J.  A.  Longden*  mentions  an 
instance  of  a  Derbyshire  colliery,  520  yards  deep,  where  the  shaft 
pillar  was  260  yards  broad  by  800  yards  long,  the  mine  being  flat,  and 
yet  creep  came  on  so  seriously  tliat  great  fears  were  entertained  that 
the  shaft  would  be  lost.  The  pit  bottom  arching  had  to  be  put  in 
three  times,  finally  with  layers  of  oak  and  brickwork  alternately. 

The  working  of  beds  of  coal  always  lowers  the  overlying  strata, 
giving  rise  to  what  is  known  as  **  subsidence."  A  certain  height  is 
taken  out,  and,  although  the  excavation  may  be  filled  with  material, 
such  packing,  even  at  the  best,  is  loose  compared  with  the  solid  coal 
originally  existing.  The  gob  is  compressed,  and  the  overlying  strata 
and  the  surface  sink  down.  If  the  area  of  subsidence  was  limited 
to  the  strata  immediately  above  the  area  worked,  the  problem  of 
determining  its  direction,  if  not  its  amount,  would  be  easy ;  but  even 
in  level  measures  the  disturbance  extends  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
excavation. 

*  Brit,  Soe.  Min,  Stud.,  xii.,  127. 
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With  inclined  seama  the  Iraoture  of  the  beds  netwr  takes  pl&ce  in  a 
vertical  directioo,  but  always  in  a  plane  approaching  the  perpendicular 
to  the  inclinatioa  of  the  strata.  Mr.  Gallon  *  advocated  the  theoiy, 
known  as  that  of  the  "normal,"  that  subsidence  takes  place  at  right 
angles  to  the  planes  of  stratiticaiion,  and  extends,  without  sensible  dioi- 
iuutioD  in  amount,  right  up  to  the  surface,  whatever  may  be  the  depth  of 
the  beds.  He  points  out  that  in  seams  worked  hy  longwall  with  com- 
plete stowing,  the  maximum  subsidence  coniment.-es  at  the  centre  of  the 
excavation,  and  gradually  extends  to  the  boundaries,  when  the  fracture 
of  the  bed  immediately  above  the  seam  takes  place  at  the  points  where 
it  is  supported  on  the  solid  strata.  The  loosened  mass  then  leaves  the 
bed  above  it  and  sinks  down  on  to  the  stowing  below,  and  a  similar 
process  takes  place  with  each  successive  bed  right  np  to  the  surface. 
When  unconformable  strata  overlie  the  lower  measures  the  direction 
of  the  lines  of  fracture  will  be  considerably  altered,  as  each  bed  will 
break  at  right  anj^les  to  its  bedding  plane  (Fig.  193).  In  pillar 
workings    without   gobbing    the  , 

root  falls  and  fills  up  the   exca-  < 

vation,  and  the  amount  of  sub- 
sidence depends  on  the  com- 
pressibility of  the  ddbrii.  With 
very  hard  rocks,  and  a  moderate 
depth,  pillar  working  might  cause 
less  subsidence  than  longwall 
with  complete  packing.  In  the 
case  of  hard  rocks  a  bell-shaped 
cavity,  narrowing  upwards,  will 
be  formed  by  the  breaking  down 
of  the  roof,  while,  with  soft  and 
non-ooherent  strata,  the  cavity 
will  be  funnel-flbaped. 

Owing  to  serious  subsidences  j-jg,  ,^y 

-taking  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Liege,  Hi.  G.  Duroont  was  commissioned  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  and,  after  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  district,  drew  up 
a  report  covering  over  300  pages  of  a  quarto  volume  t  giving  un- 
qualified support  to  the  theory  of  the  "normal,"  except  for  seams 
lying  at  a  greater  angle  than  68°,  because,  in  the  latter,  the  intensity 
of  the  pressure  is  diminished  by  the  friction  due  to  the  obliquity  of 
direction  which  the  broken  fragments  must  take.  Thus,  if  a  6  (Kg. 
194)  represents  the  weight  of  the  broken  block  AB,  this  force  may 
be  resolved  into  a  c  and  a  d.  The  greater  the  inclination  the  less 
becomes  the  force  a  d  acting  at  right  angles  to  the  bedding  planes, 
and  totally  disappears  when  they  are  vertical.  Experience  seemed 
to  demonstrate  that  when  the  angle  of  inclination  was  68°,  a  c  was 
-equal  to  a  d. 

Unfortunately,  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Dnmont's  deductions  is 
questionable,  because  the  difficulties  of  observation  were  increased  by 
the  presence  of  old  workings  and  of  the  workings  of  several  collieries 
•within  a  very  small  area.     The  Colliery  Owners'  Association  drew  up 
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■  reply*  admitting  that  the  "law  of  the  normal"  may  hold  goo^ 
where  the  aeams  are  of  small  inclination,  but  arguing  that  the  propa- 
gation of  a  fracture  following  the  normal  of  the  stratification  of  highly- 
inclined  beds  is  a  mechanical  impassibility.  They  considered  that 
the  fraotnre  at  the  tower  extremity  of  the  working  will  take  place 
in  inverted  steps,  and  the  fracture  at  the  upper  extremity  will  resemble 
a  flight  of  steps  viewed  from  below,  while  the  average  inclination  of 
these  steps  will  fall  between  the  normal  and  the  vertical  (Fig.  ig$), 
approaching  the  one  or  the  other  according  to  Iocs!  circumstances. 
They  also  remark  that  in  steep  seams  f  account  must  be  taken  of  tlie 
fracture  by  crnshing,  which,  according  to  Coulomb,  occurs  at  an  angle- 
of  45*.  The  combination  of  this  force  with  that  tending  to  break  the 
bed  by  bending,  induces  fracture  along  a  line  intermediate  between  tha 


Fig.   194.  fig.   19s. 

two  directions,  and  such  line  goes  further  from  the  normal  as  the 
inclination  of  the  strata  increases. 

The  diversity  of  opinion  among  engineers  led  Mr.  H.  Fayol  to 
review  the  whole  subject,  J  and  to  conduct  a  series  of  observations 
both  on  ingenious  models  and  on  actual  subsidences  due  to  working 
seams  of  coal  in  cases  where  such  observations  could  be  made  free 
from  all  complications.  He  commenced  by  summarising  the  contra- 
dictory opinions  that  have  been  expressed,  for  example  : — 
(i)  Upon  the  extension  of  the  movements  upwards — 

(a)  The  movement  is  tnuiamitted  to  the  surface  whatever  may  be  the 

depth  of  the  workings. 
{b)  The  HurfiLoe  is  not  aflected  when  the  workinga  exceed  a  certain 
depth. 
(3)  Upon  the  amplitude  of  the  movements — 

(a)  SubsideDoe  extends  to  the  surface  without  sensible  dimmution. 

(b)  Movements  become  more  and  more  feeble  as  they  extend  upwards. 

(3)  Upon  the  relative  positions  of  the  surface  subsidence  and  tlie- 
mining  excavation — 

(a)  Sabstdence  always  takes  place  vertically  above  the  workings. 

(b)  Subsidence  is  limited  to  ao  area  bounded  by  tines  drawn  frum  the 

perimeter  of  the  workings,  and  perpendicular  to  the  beda. 
(e)  Subsidence  cannot  be  referred  to  the  excavation  either  by  vertiin] 
lines,  or  to  the  normal  of  the  beda,  but  only  to  lines  drawn  ut 
an  angle  of  45*  to  the  horizon,  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  ground, 
or  some  other  similar  aoglo, 

*  Da  i^uHttmaU*  du  tal  attrOmia  A  rexpiokatioa  houUlirt,  Ufge,  1875. 
tOiv  cU..  108. 

I   provoqu^   par   I'ei  ploitation  dea 
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{4)   Upon  the  influence  of  gobbing- — 

(a)  The  ose  of  pooking  prot«atB  the  suriMe  effeotDalty, 
(6)  Packing  aimply  dioimiahea  the  effect  of  suhaidenoe. 
(c)  Subaidenoe  is  greater  with  Btowing  than  without  it. 

Mr.  F»;ol  points  out  that  the  theory  of  the  normal  ia  based  on  the 
«rroneous  supposition  that  beds  break  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of 
fltratifioation  and  at  the  perimeter 
of  the  excavation,  but  from  aotnal 

experiment    he    fonnd   that   in    80  I 

per  cent,  of  the  obBerved  coses  the 

pliine  of  fracture   was  an  inclined  | 

one,  and  adds  that  although  opinions  I 

are  greatly  divided  these  diSerencea  I 

are  more  apparent  than  real.  They 
are  the  result  of  generalising  from 
single  facte  which  are  only  parti- 
-Gular  cases  of  the  following  rale  :• — 
In  stratijud  depoeitt  th»  zone  of 
tubtidenee  u  limiUd  by  a  sort  of 
dome  tohieh  hae  for  ite  base  the  area 
■of  excavation ;  ike  extent  of  the  move- 
ment diminiehee  the  furtfter  one  goee 
■away  from  the  centre  of  that  area. 

Not  only  were  careful  observa- 
tions mode  of  the  extent  and  amount 
■of  suliaidenGe  produced  in  working 
the  mines  at  Commentry,  but,  in 
addition,  the  following  experiments 
were  mode  on  models  to  reproduce 
on  a  small  scale  movements  in  the 
overlying  strata  caused  by  working 
seams  of  coal,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  able  to  observe  the  progress 
of  events.  On  the  bottom  of  a 
wooden  box  having  a  glass  front 
were  placed,  side  by  side,  small 
pieces  of  wood  of  equal  thicknesB, 
about  an  inch  wide,  and  as  long  as 
the  width  of  the  box  ;  several  rows 
of  these  small  pieces  of  wood  were 
sometimes  placed  one  above  the 
other.  Upon  them  were  laid  suc- 
cessive beds  of  artificial  strata,  vary- 
ing from  ^'j- inch  to  an  inch  or  more  in 
thickness,  consisting  of  earth,  sand, 
clay,  plaster,  or  other  materials.  To 
«nsb]e    the   least   movement  to  be 

*  This  paper  is  the  moet  important  one  wbich  haa  been  publisheal  on  the  effect 
■td  coal-working  on  the  surface,  and  throws  considerable  light  on  what  is  perhaps 

the  most  intricate  problem  in  mining,  and  about  nbioh  few  fa<;ts  are  known.  A 
.careful  Bumnisry  of  it,  and  also  of  Mr.  Dumont's  memoir,  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Butmon, 

ig  piven  in  Jovm.  Brit.  Soc.  Afin.  Stud.,  vol  lii.,  1890,  and  by  Mr.  W.  Galluwsy 
Jn  So.  Waitt  Itut.,  vol.  ix.,  1S97. 
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followed,  small  pieces  of  paper  (about  j  inch  long)  were  laid  in  th^ 
planes  of  Btratitication,  and  ink  lines  were  drawn  on  the  glass  front 
o'  the  box  exactly  covering  the  lines  formed  by  the  paper  strips. 
Wijen  the  small  pieces  of  wood  were  withdrawn  one  by  one,  excavo' 
tions  were  formed  and  movements  produced  in  the  artificial  strata. 

Pig.  196  represeuts  the  effect  produced  in  the  overlying  beds  by 
taking  away  in  the  order  indicated  by  the  numbers  the  upper  row 


FigE.  199  and  300, 

of  wooden  pieces,  which  were  each  about  0*4  inch  thick.  The 
original  level  of  tbe  beds  u  shown  in  full  lines,  and  tbe  amount  of 
subsidence  in  dotted  ones.  After  the  seventeenth  pitlar  is  removed 
the  beds  have  become  bent,  as  illustrated,  the  limit  of  the  movement 
being  indicated  by  the  curves  Z"  and  Z'^ ;  the  zone  of  sinking  is  an 
expanding  dome,  which  increases  as  the  area  of  excavation  extends. 


(The  index  figure  on  each  curve  is  the  number  of  the  last  pillar  taken 
away.)  The  sinking  of  each  bed  takes  the  form  of  a  basin,  but 
diminishes  regularly  in  proportion  as  it  is  higher  above  the  excavation. 
The  greatest  deflection  of  the  sunken  beds  are  indicated  by  the  lines 
A',  A'",  &e.,  which  nearly  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  domes.  The- 
shaded  portions  denote  cracks  and  fissures. 
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The  depth  of  the  ezcayation  t&s  doubled  b; 
the  removal  of  the  second  row  of  pillars  in  the 
order  indicated  by  the  numbers  on  Fig.  197, 
the  subsidence  produced  being  shown  by  lines 
80  —0  —  0  —  0.  The  line  of  maximum  deflection 
did  not  remain  vertical,  and  some  of  the  domes 
were  inclined.  The  amount  of  subsidence  was 
greater  in  the  lower  beds,  but  not  at  the  surface, 
while  the  limit  of  the  movement  did  not  extend 
so  far  as  when  the  first  row  of  pillars  were  with- 
drawn, the  boundary  of  the  latter  being  indicated 
by  a  plain  dotted  line. 

The  removal  of  the  third  row  of  pillars  (Fig. 
198)  did  not  produce  either  so  much  movement 
vertically  or  laterally  as  was  occasioned  by  the 
first  or  second  set,  but  the  number  and  extent  of 
the  cracks  and  fissures  were  considerably  in- 
creased. In  this  figure,  the  subsidence  caused 
by  the  removal  of  the  pillars  is  shown  thus: — 
the  third  row,    -  x  -  i  -  x;  the  second   row, 

o  -0-0-0;  the  first  row, .      In 

similar  experiments,  however,  the  settlements 
produced  by  removing  the  second  and  third  rows 
of  pillars  were  greater  than  those  occasioned  by 
the  removal  of  the  first. 

Simikr  experiments  conducted  on  inclined 
beds  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  199  and  300,  showing 
the  amount  and  extent  of  the  subsidence  caused 
by  removing  two  rows  of  pillars  in  the  order 
indicated  by  the  numerals.  The  line  of  greatest 
deflection  was  always  between  the  vertical  and 
the  normal  to  the  strata,  and  it  departed  further 
fnm  the  normal  in  proportion  as  the  beds  became 
more  inclined.  This  conclusion  agrees  with  the 
one  expressed  by  the  Li^ge  Colliery  Owners  pre- 
viously referred  to. 

As  the  domes  extend  outwards  over  the  area 
excavated,  a  pillar  of  coal  left  for  sur&ce  support 
must  be  made  large  enough  to  prevent  any  chance 
of  the  two  overlapping  domes  touching  each  other 
or  subsidence  will  take  place  at  the  surboe 
above  the  pillar. 

If  the  beds  are  horizontal,  the  dome  is  ar- 
ranged symmetrically  round  its  axis,  which  is 
vertical.  Each  of  the  beds  included  in  the  dome 
sinks  in  the  form  of  a  basin,  and  the  extent  of 
the  movement  diminishes  in  proportion  as  it  is 
further  from  the  centre  of  the  excavation.  If  the 
beds  are  inclined  the  dome  is  no  longer  sym- 
metrical, and  its  axis  is  inclined. 

The  theory  of  the  dome  reconciles  many  of 
the  contradictory  opinions  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed on  subsidence,  and  explains  how  obser- 
vations which  seem  to  be  diverse  from  each  other 
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are  not  really  so.  The  position  of  the  subsidence  varies  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  excavation  below  the  surface.  For  instance,  in  Fig. 
20 1,  the  working  of  the  area  a  b  will  produce  a  movement  in  the  over- 
lying strata  limited  by  the  dome  ahedg.  When  the  surface  level  is 
at  8  there  is  no  appearance  of  subsidence,  but  if  d^  represented  the 
level  of  the  surface,  there  would  be  a  small  subsidence,  limited  on  the 
right-hand  side  by  the  normal  b  c  drawn  from  the  highest  part  of  the 
excavation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  surface  level  be  at  ^,  not  only 
will  subsidence  take  place  along  a  certain  area  over  the  workings,  but 
the  limit  of  the  movement  on  the  left-hand  side  will  be  at  d,  a  point 
vertically  above  the  edge  of  the  excavation  at  a.  At  surface  level,  «^, 
the  boundary  of  the  subsidence  will  be  at  e  vertically  above  b  on  the 
one  side,  and  somewhere  between  the  vertical  and  the  normal  on  the 
other  side.  If  the  surface  level  existed  at  «*,  subsidence  will  be 
found  on  the  left-hand  side  above  the  line  a/,  which  is  normal  to  the 
inclination  of  the  seam,  and  at  an  angle  larger  than  90*  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  workings.  Finally,  if  the  depth  from  the  surface  to  the 
workings  be  represented  by  the  line  «^,  subsidence  takes  place  on  the 
left-hand  side  along  the  line  a  g^  which  makes  an  angle  of  45**  outside 
the  normal.  Figs.  202  to  207  have  been  prepared,  in  order  to  enable  the 
fltudent  to  clearly  understand  this  reasoning.  They  are  reductions 
from  Fig.  201,  with  each  successive  layer  of  strata  removed.  The 
position  and  effect  of  the  movements  at  the  surface  are  thus  clearly 
dependent  on  the  depth  of  the  workings,  provided  the  strata  are 
conformable,  and  not  interfered  with  by  faults. 

The  amount  of  subsidence  is  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  over- 
lying rocks,  the  depth  of  the  excavation  below  the  surface,  the 
thickness  of  the  seam,  and  the  nature  of  the  material  used  for  packing 
or  stowing.  The  compressibility  of  different  materials  varies,  and 
nubsidence  will  naturally  be  less  in  extent  and  more  gradual  over 
portions  carefully  packed  with  hard  compact  sandstone  than  where 
the  stowing  consists  of  soft  shales.  In  order  to  determine  the  amount 
of  compression,  which  rocks  previously  broken  will  undergo  under 
various  pressures,  Mr.  Fayol  made  a  number  of  experiments  which  are 
summarised  in  the  following  table  *: — 


Volnme 
before 
being 

broken. 

Bocks  previoiuly  crushed  or  broken,  Yoltixne 
remaining  under  pressures  of 

1433  lbs. 
per  sq.  inch. 

2844  lbs. 
per  sq.  inch. 

7100  Ibe. 
per  sq.  inch. 

14,390  lbs. 
per  sq.  Inch. 

Clay, 
Shale, 
Sandfitone, 
Coal, 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
128 
136 
130 

116 
125 
125 

75 
no 

120 

118 

70 

97 
105 

109 

These  pressures  correspond  approximately  to  depths  of  546,  1092, 
2730,  and  5460  yards.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  give  any  rule  as  to 
the  amount  of  shrinkage  which  will  take  place  in  the  ordinary  stowing 
of  a  mine,  because  of  the  irregularity  of  the  excavations,  and  of  the 

*  Loc.  cii,,  816. 
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fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  empty  spaces  remain  unfilled  in  spite  of 
the  greatest  care.  At  Oommentrj,  above  goaves  without  stowing  at 
•depths  less  than  328  feet,  and  in  seams  from  3^  feet  to  84  feet  in 
thickness,  subsidences  varying  from  o  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  height  of 
the  excavation  have  been  observed ;  above  goaves  with  stowing  at 
depths  included  between  165  and  820  feet,  subsidences  have  varied 
from  o  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  height  of  the  excavation ;  at  some  points 
above  the  main  seam,  where  from  65  to  82  feet  of  coal  was  removed, 
the  ground  sank  33  feet.  Mr.  S.  B.  Kay  *  mentions  a  subsidence  of 
70  per  cent,  over  a  5-feet  seam  at  a  depth  of  360  feet,  and  of  64  per 
cent,  over  a  3j-feet  eeam  at  a  depth  of  990  feet,  which  are  larger  than 
expected,  although  experiments  at  Bent  Colliery  f  on  a  5-feet  seam 
worked  on  the  bord  and  pillar  system  without  stowing,  proved  a 
maximum  subsidence  of  73  per  cent. 

At  Montrambert  and  La  B^raudi^re  a  shrinkage  of  only  30  per 
cent,  took  place,  but  this  low  result  is  possibly  due  to  the  peculiar 
method  of  working.  At  Bully  Grenay,  after  six  seams  of  a  total 
average  thickness  of  29*36  feet  had  been  worked  with  stowing,  the 
total  subsidence  was  13*61  feet,  equal  to  46  per  cent.  In  South 
Staffordshire,  thick  seams  at  comparatively  shallow  depths  are  worked 
beneath  canals  and  railways,  without  any  especial  precaution,  except 
in  so  far  that  the  embankments  of  the  canals  are  raised  and  repuddled, 
and  the  bottom  filled  in  as  subsidence  takes  place.  In  such  a  manner 
30  feet  of  coal  has  been  taken  out  at  a  depth  of  only  432  feet,  the 
Bubsideuce  produced  being  13^  feet,  equal  to  44*4  per  cent.  All  the 
time  workings  were  taking  place  water  remained  in  the  canal,  and 
traffic  was  not  interfered  with  except  on  two  occasions,  when  sub- 
sidence took  place  so  rapidly  that  the  staff  of  workmen  employed 
could  not  raise  the  puddle  quickly  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the 
movement,  and  the  water  had  to  be  temporarily  run  off  to  enable 
them  to  do  so. 

The  varying  results  above-mentioned  may  possibly  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  observations  have  been  made  at  different  points  over  the 
excavation.  In  every  observed  result,  subsidence  has  always  been 
greater  at  the  centre  than  at  the  sides  of  the  workings.  When 
the  seams  are  inclined,  shaft  pillars  require  to  be  larger  on  the  rise 
side  than  on  the  dip.  Mr.  Longden|  recommends  for  level  seamsy 
the  leaving  of  i  yaid  in  breadth  for  each  yard  in  depth — that  is,  a 
-shaft  200  yards  deep  should  have  a  pillar  xoo  yards  radius  or  200 
yards  diameter.  This  is  an  excessive  amount,  but  the  error  is  on  the 
safe  side. 

Mr.  Joseph  Dickinson  §  considers  that  the  direction  of  subsidence 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  slopes  taken  by  faults  and  mineral  veins 
and  by  analogy.  The  slope  of  a  fault  in  horizontal  strata  averages 
about  I  in  3*07  from  the  perpendicular,  varying  according  to  the  hard- 
ness and  cohesion  of  the  strata  from  about  i  in  5  in  hard  rock  to  i 
in  375  in  medium,  and  i  in  2*5  in  soft.  He  considers  that  for  hori- 
zontal seams  not  exceeding  6  feet  in  thickness,  and  with  strata  of  the 
average  hardness  of  those  in  Lancashire,  ordinary  subsidence  may  be 
taken  as  extending  on  all  sides  to  one-tenth  of  the  depth,  and  that  to 
obtain  security  a  margin  should  be  added.     This  margin  is  limited  by 
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some  engineeriEj  to  an  additional  one-tenth  of  the  depth,  while  others- 
add  an  arhitrary  amount.  Where  the  strata  are  softer  the  extent  of 
the  subsidence  is  sometimes  taken  at  one-sixth,  or  even  one-fourth  of 
the  depth  to  the  working,  while  on  the  other  hand,  for  hard  siliceous, 
rock  such  as  is  met  with  in  South  Wales,  reductions  are  needed.  He 
also  agrees  with  other  writers,  that  in  seams  of  moderate  inclination 
larger  areas  are  required  for  support  on  the  rise  side  than  on  the  dip. 
A  series  of  diagrams  accompany  the  paper  showing  some  of  the  sug- 
gested methods  for  defining  areas  for  support  with  strata  of  average^ 
hardness  lying  at  varying  inclinations. 

Observations  on  the  rate  of  settlement  at  eighty-two  different 
points  have  been  carried  out  systematically  at  Zwickau,  by  Mr.  0. 
Menzel,"*  who  states  that  the  relation  between  the  surface  depression 
and  the  thickness  of  the  seam  varies  between  i  :  i  and  i  :  7,  but  in 
the  larger  number  of  instances  it  ranges  about  i  :  2.  He  states  that 
for  depths  between  350  and  400  yards  the  relation  between  settle- 
ment 8,  thickness  m,  and  depth  t  in  yards,  may  be  expressed  a» 
follows : — 

J  ^  <  +  350 
350  m  ' 

but  for  greater  depths  he  considers  that  400  will  be  preferable  to  350^ 
as  probably  more  correct. 

The  occurrence  of  faults  must  be  carefully  noted,  as  where  they 
cross  the  area  affected,  the  lines  of  subsidence  are  deflected  and  pasa 

along  them.    Being  lines  of  fracture  them- 

H—  <4vyMc^...«-  selves,  they  introduce  planes  of  easy  sliding, 

<?K  ^  along  which  movements  may  be  transmitted 

\  ;  to    considerable    distances,    and    in    con- 

\  ^^  j  trary  directions  to  what  may  otherwise  be 

Y^  ;  reasonably  expected.     Sometimes  they  ex* 

Y^         ^  tend,  and  at  others  diminish,  the  area  of 

V^       ^  surface   affected.      Fig.    208,  which   is  an 

.«.-^.-.^^\       I  example   from   actual    practice,   illustrates. 

the  former  case,  where  a  valuable  building 
standing  on  the  line  of  fault  was  damaged 
^mM,imr»m4L     ^7  ^^®  workingg  of  a  seam  of  coal  3  feet 
\  thick. 

Fig.  208.  Where  the    regular   beds  are   covered 

with  a  layer  of  drift  of  a  soft,  loose,  sandy 
material,  the  area  of  subsidence  may  be  unlimited,  especially  if 
the  deposit  contains  water,  as  the  movement  has  a  tendency  to 
expand  outwards,  the  beds  sinking  along  the  angle  of  repose.  Fig. 
209  from  Dumont's  memoir f  illustrates  the  probable  effect  on  a 
row  of  houses,  resting  on  a  soft  stratum,  of  the  excavation  of  an  area, 
a  b.  The  houses  at  both  ends  will  be  moved  towards  the  centre, 
and  those  in  the  middle  crushed.  The  fractures  in  the  buildings 
follow  in  preference  the  weakest  paths,  and  their  direction  is  different 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  excavation.  Indeed,  the  inclination  of  the 
cracks  is  characteristic  of  the  direction  in  which  movement  takes 
place,  and  affords  a  ready  determination  of  the  point  from  which  sub- 
sidence is  being  produced.     In  one  actual  case  with  workings  at  a. 

♦  Irui,  C.E,,  cxL,  331.  t  Op,  eit,,  7a 
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depth  of  860  feet,  buildings  were  considerably  damaged  at  a  distance 
of  6tio  feet  from  the  limit  of  tbe  excavation,  in  spite  of  the  fact  tliat 
the  seam  dipped  at  a  gradient  of  i  in  10  from  the  hoases. 

The  drainage  of  old  workings,  or  the  flooding  of  a  mine,  may  set 
up  fresh  moTementa  a  long  time  after  the  original  ones  have  ceased. 

Seduction  of  Subeidenee. — Careful  and  efiicient  stowing  is  the  only 
remedy.  One  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  of  modern  mining 
has  been  tried  with  succees  near  Sjhenandoah  City,  Pennsylvania,  at 
the  Kohinoor  Colliery.  It  consists  in  the  filling  in  of  the  breasts  or 
stalls  with  a  mixture  of  small  waste  coal  from  the  culm  heaps,  and  water. 
At  tirst^  the  method  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
subsidence  of  a  large  house  in  Shenandoah  City,  beneath  which  a  cham- 
ber 700  feet  long,  300  feet  wide,  and  60  feet  high,  was  found  to  exist. 
An  8-inch  bore  hole  was  drilled  from  the  surface  into  the  cavity,  and 
down  it  was  poured  a  thick  mixture  of  small  coal  and  water.  The 
former  was  obtained  from  a  neighbouring  waste  heap,  and  was  carried 
to  the  top  of  the  bore-hole  by  an  ordinary  push  plate  conveyor,  work- 
ing in  a  semi-circular  trough.    At  the  top  of  the  bore-hole  a  stream  nf 


water  met  the  small  coal  and  carried  it  into  the  excavation.  Only  at 
small  quantity  of  water  is  required,  and  this  readily  drains  away,  leav- 
ing the  small  coal  packed  into  heaps  undereround.  Not  only  has  this 
reduced  the  area  of  ground  required  on  the  surface  for  waste  heapn, 
but  experience  has  proved  that  the  packing  thus  introduced  sets  so 
solidly,  that  ttfWr  a  short  interval  roads  may  be  driven  through  it, 
and  the  coal  previously  left  in  ribs  can  be  mined,  thus  increasing  the 
amount  won. 

This  practice  introduced  to  prevent  subsidence,  is  now  carried  on  as 
a  method  of  packing  to  increase  the  yield  from  a  given  area.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  author's  visit,  thirteen  bore-holes,  8  inches  diameter, 
varying  from  308  to  398  feet  in  depth,  had  been  put  down  at  various 
points  during  the  six  years  the  system  has  been  in  operation.  The 
annual  coat  is  about  ^2,000,  half  the  expense  being  borne  by  the 
colliery  company  and  half  by  the  lessor.  The  bore-holes  are  located 
on  the  apex  of  anticlinal  ridges,  and  each  one  will  fill  an  area  of 
about  4  acres.  The  sludge  takes  a  natural  sngle  of  about  5*.  The 
present  length  of  conveyors  is  about  1600  feet,  in  five  sections.  The 
engine  supplying  power  'it.  direct^scting,  and  hss  a  cylinder  18  inches 
diameter  by  36  inches  stroke,  while  the  pump  delivering  water  is  ^ 
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inches  diameter  by  38  inches  stroke.   Two  locomotive  boilers,  carrying 
^90  lbs.  pressure,  supply  steam  for  the  entire  plant. 

Arrangement  of  Labour. — Before  describing  the  methods  of 
mining,  some  reference  should  be  made  to  the  two  systems  under 
which  the  labour  is  carried  out.  In  one,  the  miner  not  only  gets  the 
coal,  but  carries  out  odd  work,  such  as  packing,  repairs  to  roadways, 
&c.f  while,  in  the  other,  a  skilled  class  of  colliers  are  employed  simply 
as  hewers  at  the  face,  all  dead  work  being  performed  by  separate  staffs 
of  men.  In  the  latter  system  the  labour  is  subdivided,  each  class  of 
men  carrying  out  special  duties. 

If  the  hewers  are  employed  solely  at  the  face,  a  larger  tonnage  is 
produced  per  man,  and  hence  less  extent  of  workings  is  required,  with 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  smaller  area 
under  timber.  The  face  moves  faster,  the  weight  has  less  time  to 
break  up  the  coal,  the  roof  is  always  '*  green"  (or  fresh),  and  there  is 
•consequently  less  liability  to  accident.*  Except  under  special  cir- 
cumstances, coal  is  invariably  mined  cheapest  where  the  face  travels 
fastest ;  the  exception  is  a  seam  having  a  very  strong  roof  and  floor, 
as  here  it  is  possible  to  move  too  fast. 

The  division  of  labour  does  not  actually  produce  more  coal  with 
fewer  men,  for  other  colliers  have  to  be  employed  to  perform  the  work 
the  hewers  originally  did.  The  old  out-put  is,  however,  produced 
from  a  smaller  extent  of  workings ;  and,  on  an  average,  about  one-half 
of  colliery  cost  accounts  are  capable  of  reduction  in  proportion  as  the 
output  is  increased,  and  the  area  from  which  it  is  produced  is  reduced. 
So  far  as  maintaining  roads  is  concerned,  the  chief  point  is  to  see  that 
the  gob  is  carefully  packed,  and  tliat  all  props  are  removed,  so  that 
the  roof  can  settle  and  not  break  down. 

The  above  observations  do  not  apply  so  strongly  except  in  such 
places  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  roof  and  the  seam  itself,  the 
Amount  of  repairs  is  large,  and  keeps  the  miner  away  from  the  actual 
•coal-getting  for  a  considerable  part  of  his  time.  Timber  drawing  is 
certainly  best  performed  by  a  separate  staff  of  men,  who  should,  pre- 
ferably, be  set  the  work  by  contract. 

Bord  and  Pillar  Working. t — After  driving  out  the  main  roads, 
the  first  operation  is  to  divide  the  coal  into  a  series  of  rectangular 
blocks  (Fig.  210)  by  means  of  drivages,  called  "bords"  and  '<  walls," 
the  line  of  the  latter  being  generally  spoken  of  as  "  headways  course.'' 
The  bords  are  driven  from  4  to  5  yards  wide,  and  always  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  cleat  of  the  coal,  or,  as  it  is  generally  termed, 
"on  the  face" — that  is  to  say,  the  working  faces  of  the  bords  are 
parallel  with  the  lines  of  cleavage  of  the  coal.  Headways  course  is  at 
right  angles  to  these,  or,  in  other  words,  parallel  with  the  cleat,  so  that 
the  working  face  in  the  walls  is  at  right  angles  to  the  cleavage  planes, 
And  as  the  cleat  runs  approximately  north  and  south  in  the  North  of 
England  coalfield,  headways  course  is  generally  taken  to  mean  north 
and  south,  and  bordways  east  and  west.  As  a  rule,  walls  are  driven 
About  2  yards  wide,  but  sometimes  both  bords  and  walls  are  driven  5 
yards  wide,  and  the  roof  allowed  to  fall. 

The  first  procedure  is  to  drive  out  the  main  roads.     At  large 
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oollierioB  there  are  usually  four  proceeding  at  once,  two  intakes  and 
two  returns.  Before  these  roads  have  gone  far,  bords  and  walls  can 
be  commenced  on  either  side  of  them,  leaving,  however,  sufficient  coal 
on  both  sides  to  prevent  any  risk  of  creep.  At  one  time,  the  pillars 
which  were  cut  off  by  the  bords  and  walls  were  made  only  just  large 
enough  to  keep  the  roof  up,  and  were  left.  The  walls  were  as  little 
as  12  to  15  yards  apart,  and  the  bords  turned  out  of  them  commenced 
at  3  yards  wide  and  were  gradually  widened  out,  until  at  the  centre  of 
the  pillar  only  a  thin  piece  of  coal  remained.  As  the  bords  approached, 
the  other  wall  they  were  narrowed  down  again.  As  much  as  35  per 
cent,  of  the  coal  was  lost.  This  has  been  quite  abandoned,  and  the 
pillars  are  now  made  very  large,  quite  a  common  size  being  two,  and' 
often  three,  chains  square.  They  should  be  made  of  such  a  size 
as  to  prevent  the  risk  of  creep  when  the  floor  is  soft,  or  of  the 
cracking  and  Assuring  of  the  coal,  known  as  "  thrust,''  which  happens 
when  both  floor  and  roof  are  hard.  There  does  not,  however,, 
appear  to  be  any  common  system  regulating  the  dimensions  of  pillars,. 
as  nearly  every  conceivable  size  and  shape  can  be  found  in  practice, 
the  procedure  at  each  colliery  depending  on  the  individual  opinion  or 
the  manager.  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  a  report  to  the  New  South  Wales 
Government,  quotes  numerous  instances  in  seams  varying  from  2  feet 
2  inches  to  8  feet  thick  and  at  a  depth  varying  from  210  feet  to  1800 
feet,  where  amounts  of  from  59  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  coal  is  left  in. 
pillars  after  the  bords  and  walls  have  been  driven.  In  the  best 
modem  practice,  never  more  than  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  coal  is 
removed  in  the  ^*  whole "  workings.  If  more  than  40  per  cent,  is 
taken  out  there  is  great  risk  of  "creep,"  while,  if  50  per  cent,  is- 
removed,  the  latter  catastrophe  seems  inevitable. 

It  was  customary  some  time  ago  to  work  these  pillars  years  after 
they  had  been  formed,  but  it  is  now  more  common  to  commence  to 
remove  them  after  a  very  short  interval,  before  the  roof  has  had  time 
to  settle  down,  and  while  the  driving  of  bords  still  proceeds  only  a 
short  distance  away.  In  this  manner  the  percentage  of  large  coal  has. 
been  materially  increased,  and  the  pillars  are  scarcely  crushed  at  all, 
this  being  especially  noticeable  where  both  the  coal  and  roof  are  tender. 
The  work  is  concentrated,  ventilation  is  easier,  and  the  dead  charges 
are  reduced,  for  the  roof  has  rarely  fallen  in  the  bords  or  walls,  and, 
consequently,  no  cost  is  incurred  for  ridding  or  cleansing  them. 
Indeed,  "ridding''  out  the  fallen  roof  is  seldom  resorted  to  where  the 
breakdown  is  serious,  because  no  coal  is  obtained  by  the  operation,, 
and,  consequently,  the  whole  of  the  cost  is  dead  loss.  Where  the 
roof  has  fallen,  a  narrow  place  is  generally  turned  away  skirting  the 
debris. 

Another  practice  which  was  introduced  by  the  celebrated  viewer 
Buddie,  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  is  the  method  of  dividing 
the  colliery  up  into  what  are  known  as  "  panels,"  or  "  districts  "  (Fig. 
210),  these  consisting  of  an  area  of  from  30  to  40  acres,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  a  rib  of  coal,  called  a  "  barrier,"  these  barriers  being  holed 
through  at  points  where  roads  are  necessary.  This  system  of  panels 
is  particularly  advantageous  with  a  tender  roof  and  soft  floor ;  only  a 
small  area  of  the  seam  is  opened  at  once,  the  roof  does  not  weight  so 
badly,  nor  require  so  much  timber,  and  more  round  coal  is  produced. 
In  addition,  the  risk  of  creep  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevented,  or- 
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it  mfty  be  conAued  to  the  pauel  in  which  it  arises.  The  risk  of 
flxploaioD  ia  decreased,  an  eaoh  district  has  its  own  curreat  of  &ir, 
and  should  anything  happen  in  one,  there  is  a  smaller  probability 
of  it  extending  to  the  others. 

The  preliminary  work  of  driving  the  bords   and  walls  is  called 
"  working  in  the  whole,"  the  removal  of  the  pillars,  which  follows 


afterwards,  "  working  in  the  broken."  In  the  latter  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  a  proper  line  of  operations,  usually  a  diagonal 
one,  should  be  adhered  to,  as  if  portions  of  a  pillar  lag  behind,  or 
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l>ecoroe  surroaaded  bj  broken  workiaga,  the  ooal  is  rery  much 
crushed,  and  quantities  ttn  very  often  lost.  The  toniu^  price 
p&id  for  getting  the  coal  in  the  whole  is  alvajs  larger  than  that 
paid  in  the  broken.  The  working  of  the  "broken,  immediately 
following  the  "whole,"  seems  desirable  in  erery  cose,  except  where 
the  seam  makes  a  lot  of  gas,  and  has  a  hard  roof  that  does  not  fall 
readily,  because  under  these  conditions  large  open  spaces  are  formed 
And  filled  wiih  gas,  and  this  gas  may  be  suddenly  driven  out  into 
the  airways  when  the  fall  of  roof  does  happno. 


Fig.  III. 

The  removal  of  the  pillars  is  carried  out  by  a  series  of  drivagea, 
technioally  called  "Jenkins"  and  "skirtings;"  the  former  ia  a  place 
driren  in  a  pillar  in  a  bordways  direction,  while  the  latter  is  a 
similar  place  driven  headwsys  way,  nlthough,  as  a  rule,  any  place 
driven  alongside  the  fallen  roof  is  called  a  skirting.  At  Eppleton 
Colliery  the  pillars,  which  are  44  yards  by  33  yards,  are  worked  by 
driving  a  fast  skirting  out  of  the  wa^on-way,  thL  length  of  four 
pillan,  as  shown  in  Fig.  an,  leaving 

i  feet  of  coal  against  the  fallen  ^  m^^m^^^i^mmm^mm^  » 
roof  in  the  headways.  A  jenkin  is 
then  carried  up  the  pillar  alongside 
the  old  bords,  and  then  lilts  or 
*' juds "  are  driven  right  across, 
these  being  5  yards  wide.  As  soon 
as  one  of  these  reaches  the  fallen 
roof  on  the  west  aide  of  the  pillar, 
ft  second  is  commenced  out  of  the 
jenkin.  Seversd  pillars  are  attacked 
■at  the  same  time,  the  lifts  in  each 

lying    back    in    step    fashion,    as  

shown.    The  roof  is  kept  up  in  the      ^     ^^^^^^^^^^^^^    r 

juds  by  a  series  of  chocks  or  cogs,  Fig.  112 

formed  of  timber  23  inches  long  by 

4  inches  square,  placed  4^  feet  apart,  and,  say,  6  feet  from  the  coal 

side.      The  space  between  the  loose  side  and  the  chocks  is  secured 

by  ordinary  props  and  laggiugs,  these,  except  three  rows  at  the  face. 

being  drawn  every  night  and  the  roof  allowed  to  fall  behind. 

With  pillars  44  yards  square  at  Murton  Colliery  in  a  seam  4} 
feet  thick  and  490  yards  deep,  lifte  of  equal  width  are  driven 
simultaneously  from  ^e  bord  and  the  wall  until  they  meet,  when 
second   lifts  are   commenced   by   the   tide  of  the   first    (Fig.  212). 
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Further  lifts  are  taken  as  indicated  by  the  numerals,  and  the  square* 
shape  of  the  pillar  is  thus  retained  until  the  end. 

At  Eppleton  Oolliery,  with  large  pillars  66  yards  square,  the 
process  of  removal  is  carried  out  by  driying  a  jenkin  up  the  middle, 
splitting  the  pillar  into  two  halves,  and  then  taking  5-yard  lifts 
right  and  left.  This  is  the  system  recommended  by  Mr.  G.  0. 
Oreenwell.  If  the  pillars  have,  in  the  first  instance,  been  made 
large  enough,  he  says  the  whole  of  the  wings  on  each  side  may  b» 
brought  back  simultaneously,  chocks  being  used  in  double  rows 
for  the  support  of  the  roof,  the  back  row,  or  that  next  to  the  gob, 
being  shifted  between  the  front  row  and  the  coal  as  the  face 
advances.*  The  numerous  methods  of  removing  the  pillars  in  the 
northern  coalfield,  under  the  varying  conditions  met  with  in  different 
seams,  have  been  described  by  Messrs.  R.  A.  S.  Bedmayne  and  H. 
F.  Bulman  in  two  excellent  papers,  to  which  the  student  is  referred 
for  further  particulars,  f  but  the  latter  differ  from  Mr.  Greenwell, 
and  state  that  the  system  most  in  favour,  and  most  generally  adopted, 
is  that  of  driving  lifts  right  and  left,  from  every  headways  course 
halfway  across  the  pillar. 

In  Fifeshire,  where  the  pillars  are  from  30  to  50  yards  square,  they 
are  often  removed  by  driving  roads  through  the  centre  of  the  pillar 
both  ways,  cutting  it  into  four  pillars,  which  are  taken  out  in  turn. 

The  objections  to  the  bord  and  pillar  system  are  the  difiiculty 
of  ventilating  the  workings,  the  amount  of  coal  which  is  lost  (a  thin 
piece  has  always  to  be  left  on  the  sides  of  the  bords  and  walls  which 
are  fallen),  the  small  percentage  of  round  coal  produced,  and  the  large 
charge  for  narrow  work. 

With  the  exception  of  wide  bords,  not  only  has  a  yardage  rate  to- 
be  paid  on  narrow  bords  and  winning  headways  in  the  whole,  in 
addition  to  the  tonnage  price,  but  the  skirtings  and  Jenkins  in  the 
broken  are  also  subjected  to  a  yardage  rate.  In  order  to  give  the 
uninitiated  reader  some  idea  of  these  charges,  Mr.  Redmayne  I 
quotes  the  following  prices,  which  are  a  fair  average  of  those 
generally  paid,  although  rates  vary  with  differences  in  the  seam  and 
at  different  collieries  : — 


WhoU  Work:  Winning  headways, 

2  yards  wide,     . 

s. 
.     I 

d. 
10  per  yard. 

Walls,  N.'and  S., 

3 

2 

• 

• 

I 
I 

3       » 
9       » 

Bords, 

3 

2 

•  • 

•  1 

0 
I 

6       „ 
4        >. 

Broken  Working:  Skirtings, 

Jenkins, 

3 

2 

2 

•        • 

loose  at  an  end, 
fast  at  both  sides, 

.     0 
0 
0 

10        „ 
7  for  10  yds. 

9        » 

fi 

2 

loose  at 

an  end, 

0 

7        » 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  driving  of  so  many  narrow  places, 
and  the  cutting-up  of  the  mine  into  a  number  of  comparatively  small 
blocks,  must  reduce  the  percentage  of  round  coal,  and  increase  the 
quantity  of  slack ;  while  lif  the  pillars  stand  any  length  of  time  after 
they  are  formed  before  being  worked,  their  corners  and  sides 
invariably  become  crushed  and  fissured,  with  the  inevitable  result 
that  further  quantities  of  small  coal  are  produced. 

*  Mine  Engineering,  200.  t  Brit.  Soc.  Min.  SttuU,  ix.,  loi  and  174. 

XLoc.  Cft.,  ix.,  107. 
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I«n(MMliiT9  Kethod. — In  the  Lnncuhire  ooalfield,  with  st«ep 
Kams  dipping  i  in  3  to  6,  a  system  ia  employed  resembling  both 
bord  and  pillnr  and  loDgwnll.  A  pair  of  roodai  am  gener^ly  driven 
from  tlie  shaft  direct  to  the  deep,  and  out  of  these,  ICTds,  30  yuds 


Fif.  H3. 

Sfiart,  are  driven  to  the  boundary  {Pin-  2i3)-     Each    p^r  of  levels 

are  somewhere  about  200  yards  apart,  and  the  coal  is  left  solid  betwMn. 

On  reaching  the  boundary,  the  two  sets  of  levels  are  connected  by  a 

road,  and  the  coal  between  is  divided  up  into  pillars  by  a  series  of 

drivages   crossing   each    other    at 

right  ani;1es.     All  the  pillars  are  m,,  ,  ^jji 

not  cut  off  before  commencing  to      _^   lr-V'>  ^JtVi^.V  J.wIS^S'AI   ^ 

remove  the  coal,  but  are  gradually 

formed,  leading  the  fHce  as  shown 

by  the  illustration. 

The  pillars  are  removed  by  lifts 
taken  uphill.  These  lifts  vary 
from  13  to  15  yards  wide,  and  are 
taken  forward  like  a  longwall  face. 
A  line  of  rails  is  carried  by  the 
side  of  the  solid  coal,  and  a  pack- 
wall  built  on.  the  other  side  (Fig. 
114).  Two  rows  of  chocks,  about 
3  yards  apart,  are  always  kept 
panllfll  with  the  face,  and  at  the  r"* 

■ame  time   a   third    row,   6    feet  Kg- 1>4- 

farther  bHck,  is  being  withdrawn, 
trees  or  props  being  set  all  round  them  while  such  is  being  done. 

In  some  instances  the  pillars  are   cut  off  much   larger,  and   are 
removed  by  lifts  aa  before,  but  here  several  proceed  at  the  same  time, 
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on(!  leading  th«  other,  the  face  having  a  stepped  appearance  umilar 
to  Fig.  225. 

IiongwoU  Kethod. — In  this  system  the  coal  is  extracted  in  a  long 
iace,  which  is  gradaallf  moved  forwards.  The  space  behind  the 
working  it  filled  in  with  packicig,  and  what  are  called  "  stall  roads  " 
are  made  into  the  face  at  intervals.  These  stall  roads  are  out  off  at 
regular  distances  by  levels,  generally  branching  obliquely  out  of  the 


Fig.  215. 

main  rosda;  by  such  means  the  length  of  gob  roading  to  maintun  in 
repair  is  kept  within  reasonable  limits,  and,  in  addition,  the  distance 
which  the  coal  has  to  be  hauled  is  reduced.  This  is  the  ideal  long- 
wall,  and  its  carrying  out  in  practice  is  well  represented  by  Fig.  315, 
which  is  a  reduction  of  a  portion  of  the  working  plan  of  a  colliery. 
The  working  roada  through  which  coal  is  drawn  are  shown  in  full 
linen,  while  those  which  have  been  cut  off  and  abandoned  are  re- 
presented by  dotted  ones. 


The  system  of  working  is  very  easy,  the  miner  undercuts  the  coal 
all  along  the  face,  supporting  it  in  the  meanwhile  on  spraga  The  roof 
at  the  rear  of  the  workmen,  where  the  coal  has  been  got  down,  is 
generally  kept  up  by  a  double  row  of  props,  those  in  one  row  alter- 
nating with  those  in  the  other.  Behind  these  comes  the  goaf  pack. 
When  the  sprags  are  taken  out^  the  coal  is  either  shot  down  or  falls 
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on  its  own  account.  It  is  loaded  up  into  tubs,  a  line  of  rails  being 
laid  along  the  face ;  the  rails  have  to  be  taken  up  fmd  relaid  with 
each  advance.  The  details  between  two  stall  roads  are  shown  in 
Fig.  216. 

x^erhaps  a  more  vivid  impression  is  given  by  the  two  photographs 
^frontispiece)  taken  in  the  mine  by  Mr.  A.  Sopwith,  who  has  kindly 
Allowed  their  reproduction  here.  The  upper  one  shows  the  miner 
holing  the  &ce,  with  a  cocker  sprag  on  his  right  hand.  The  other 
is  a  view  up  the  fauce^  which  is  holed  and  ready  to  be  got  down,  the 
miner  in  the  foreground  being  engaged  in  drilling  a  shot-hole.  The 
line  of  rails  and  cogging  are  clearly  shown. 

The  weight  naturally  comes  on  along  the  line  of  face,  and  when 
this  is  continuous,  as  in  Fig.  215,  it  is  sometimes  very  expensive  to 
maintain.  In  such  oases,  the  stalls  are  often  arranged  to  lead  each 
other  a  short  distance  (Fig.  225).  If  the  mine  is  level,  the  stall  roads 
will  be  brought  into  the  middle  of  each  wall,  but  with  inclined  seams, 
they  will  be  carried  nearer  the  deep  side,  as  this  facilitates  the 
removal  of  the  coal.  When  the  stalls  are  so  arranged  the  weight  is 
localised,  and  prevented  from  spreading  all  along  the  face.  Several 
disadvantages  are,  however,  introduced :  supervision  is  rendered  diffi- 
cult, undercutting  is  not  so  convenient^  one  **  fast "  or  cutting  side  is 
introduced,  and  machines  cannot  be  employed.  In  addition,  the 
pressure  on  the  sharp  comers  is  great  and  breaks  up  the  coal  there, 
producing  a  large  quantity  of  smiJl. 

As  a  rule,  the  seam  itself  does  not  supply  sufficient  material  to  fill 
up  the  whole  width  across  the  fiM^e,  and,  in  such  cases,  the  packs  are 
built  leaving  what  are  called  "  wastes ''  between.  In  seams  liable  to 
gob  fires,  the  packs  are  best  set  draught-board  style— 1.0.,  first  a 
waste  and  then  a  pack,  each  waste  being  successively  closed  by 
having  a  pack  built  in  front  of  it,  wastes  then  being  formed  opposite 
the  bfu;k  row  of  packs.  In  this  way,  although  the  gob  is  not  stowed 
-solid,  yet  a  continuous  stopping  of  pack  material  is  built  across  the 
face. 

The  stowing  material  is  obtained,  not  only  from  the  stall  roads, 
but  also  from  the  main  roads.  As  the  gob  gets  compressed,  the  roof 
sinks  down,  and  the  roads  become  too  low  to  allow  the  passage  of  men 
■and  horses.  Recourse  has  to  be  made  to  what  is  known  as  ''  ripping," 
which  consists  in  shooting  down  the  roof  stone  until  sufficient  height 
is  obtained.  Part  of  this  is  always  built  on  each  side  of  the  roads, 
while  the  remainder  is  carried  into  the  face,  and  used  there. 

The  direction  of  the  fiuse  is  determined  by  several  conditions.  In 
^flome  districts  divisional  planes  or  "cleat"  exist  in  the  coal;  they 
usually  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  but  one  set  is  always  much 
better  developed  than  the  other.  If  the  working  face  is  pmllel  to 
the  main  cleat  (Fig.  217),  the  coal  is  said  to  be  "on  the  face**;  if  it  is 
perpendicular  to  the  cleat  (Fig.  218)  it  is  called  "on  the  end";  while 
if  another  direction  is  followed,  and  the  face  advances  obliquely  at  an 
angle  of  45*,  it  is  said  to  be  "  half  on.*' 

The  main  object  of  working  coaJ  is  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity 
of  large  coal  in  the  best  condition,  and  this  quantity  and  condition 
4ure  materially  influenced  by  the  direction  of  the  face  respecting  the 
cleat.  In  a  longwall  face,  owing  to  the  compression  of  the  gob,  there  is 
4ilways  a  considerable  amount  of  weight  on  the  coal  at  the  face ;  such 


\^ 
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prenure,  indeed,  in  msny  instances,  gets  dowit  the  coal  without  the» 
•id  of  explosives. 

If  the  coal  b  worked  '*on  the  face/'  the  lines  of  fracture  pvodaoed. 
by  the  aboye-mentioned  force  coincide  with  the  lines  of  cleat,  ai^d 
consequently  the  coal  readily  breaks.  If  the  coal  is  a  good  strong 
hard'  Tariety,  the  labonr  of  gettinj^  it  is  reduced,  and  the  quantity  of 
large  coal  is  satisfactory  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  b  soft,  a  large 
amount  of  small  eoid  is  produced.  In  such  cases,  it  is  far  better  that 
the  coal  should  be  got  perpendicular  to  the  cleat,  or  "  on  the  end.** 

The  direction  of  the  face  is,  howcTer,  influenced  by  another  pointy, 
namely,  that  of  the  inclination  of  the  seam,  which,  in  many  cases, 
determines  the  direction  irrespeotiTe  of  other  considerations.  la 
longwall  workings,  where  the  inclination  is  moderate,  the  direction 
of  the  face  is  generally  at  right  angles  to  the  dip,  as  all  the  weight- 
is  then  thrown  back  on  to  the  gob,  the  packs  are  easily  and  readily 
made,  and  the  coal  descends  from  the  working  places  by  the  influence 
of  gravity.  Where  the  inclination  is  steep,  the  face  will  be  carried 
half  on — ^tbat  is  to  say,  at  an  angle  of  45"*  with  the  inclination. 


Fig.  217. 

The  application. of  the  longwall  system  to  seams  varying  in  thick* 
ness,  from  2  feet  9  inches  to  8  feet,  and  in  inclination  from  14"  to  20V 
presents  several  difficulties  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  £.  B. 
Wain,  who  has  described  the  methods  adopted  with  success  at  Whit- 
field Colliery  for  overcoming  them.*  Not  only  is  there  a  tendency  for 
the  roof  to  slip  and  break  away  from  the  face  and  take  the  working 
weight  off  the  coal,  but  the  packs  on  the  higher  side  of  the  roadways- 
are  also  disturbed  by  the  slipping  of  the  roo£ 

As  soon  as  the  preliminary  headings  have  passed  the  limit  of  the 
shaft  pillar,  a  certain  amount  of  coal  is  worked  out  to  the  depth  of  the 
level,  and  after  the  first  packs  have  been  built,  the  opening  out  stall 
is  carried  forward  nearly  in  the  line  of  full  dip.  The  amount  of  coal 
worked  out  below  the  level  is  often  about  10  yards,  but  depends* 
largely  on  the  direction  of  the  first  breaks  in  the  roof,  and  in  order  ta 
mdke  the  area  over  which  the  first  breaks  occur,  as  large  as  possible,, 
a  certain  amount  of  coal  is  also  taken  out  from  the  rise  side  of  the 
main  level.  As  a  result^  the  packs  are  compressed  in  their  original 
position,  and  their  tendency  to  slip  down-hill  is  reduced.  Fig.  a 2a 
illustrates  in  plan  the  details  of  opening  out.  Especial  care  ia 
exeroised  in  the  building  of  the  first  packs.  Chocks  or  cogs,  3  feet 
square^  formed  generally  of  old  railway  sleepers,  are  built  ^ong  the& 

*  Ftd,  Intt,,  W,,  24. 
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"bigher  Bide  of  the  level  «t  intervals  uf  about  5  jarda,  and,  as  soon  as 
possible,  a  temporary  jig  br«W  is  put  to  work  into  tke  &oe,  whioh 
must  to  a  certam  extent  be  worked  concnrreatly  with  tba  opening  oat 
«f  the  level,  altfaougfa,  in  order  to  keep  tbe  continuous  line  and  direo- 
tion  of  the  face  £o  necessary  for  tbe  sacceaa  of  tbe  system,  it  ia  moved 
as  slowly  as  possible.  Cross  pack  walls  at  right  angles  to  the  sides 
-of  the  level  are  also  furmed,  and  are  found  to  be  a  most  important 
isetor  in  preventing  any  downward  slipping  of  the  packs. 

The  coal  is  holed  for  a  depth  of  from  4^  to  6  feet,  and  ia 
commenced  to  be  got  down  from  each  gate  end.  As  soon  as  sufficient 
spsce  is  formed,  holing  re-commences.  The  line  of  face  is  arranged  to 
■dip  slightly  inbye,  and  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  so  arrange  the 
packs  and  th«  timbering  that  sufficient  travelling  weight  is  kept  OB 
tbe  face  to  breiik  down  the  coni  after  it  has  been  holed,  without  tbe 
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necessity  of  using  exploBivea.  The  props  must  be  set  in  proper  line 
to  assist  in  breaking  tne  roof  parallel  to  tbe  face,  and  the  three  rows  are 
■et  one  behind  the  other  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  face,  instead 
of  triangulating  them  as  is  general  in  other  (£stricts.  The  packs  are 
carried  forward  as  near  the  face  as  possible  immediately  after  the 
follen  ooal  has  been  loaded  out;  they  are  carefully  buiU  of  tbe 
strongest  available  material,  and  are  carried  solid  up  to  the  roof  and 
firmly  wedged,  but  sufficient  space  is  allowed  between  adjacent  packs 
to  allow  the  roof  to  break  down  in  tbe  wastes,  and  so  relieve  tbe 
pressure  on  the  coal  &ca. 

The  influence  that  the  width  of  coal  worked  out  below  the  level 
has  on  the  proper  settling  of  the  roof  will  be  understood  from  an  ex- 
amination of  Fig.  219.  If  only  a  narrow  breadth  of  coal  is  got  out 
«n  the  lower  side  of  tbe  level,  when  the  road    is  ripped  to  make 
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height,  all  lateral  support  is  taken  away  from  the  mass  of  broken  roof^ 
ab  Oj  which  has  a  tendency  to  slip  downhill.  This  tendency  would 
also  be  increased  if  sufficient  coal  were  not  worked  out  o&nw  the 
level,  as  the  roof  would  in  such  case  break  away  along  the  line  d  e.  By 
working  sufficient  coal  away,  both  on  the  lower  and  upper  sides  of  the 
level,  the  breaks  are  made  to  take  the  lines  a  f  and  f  g^  when  the 
extra  resistance  to  the  sliding  of  the  mass  due  to  its  greater  base  line^ 
prevents  any  downhill  movement  and  induces  a  more  direct  vertical 
pressure,  which  tends  to  consolidate  the  packs.  The  tendency  of  the 
roof  to  slip,  is  also  reduced  by  building  the  pack  on  the  higher  side 
of  the  level,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  greater  resistance  is  offered 
to  the  pressure  of  the  sinking  roof  on  the  road  side,  than  on  the  rise 
side  of  the  same  pack. 

The  length  of  the  stalls,  or  the  distance  between  two  roads,  in  any 
system  of  longwall  mining  is  governed  by  a  variety  of  circumstances: — 

(i)  If  the  coal  is  to  produce  its  best  yield  and  be  worked  econo- 
mically,  it  is  advisable  that  the  face  should  move  forward  regularly 
every  day,  but  if  such  is  to  be  done,  the  distance  between  two  stall 
roads  must  not  be  too  long.  In  the  Midlands,  from  30  to  50  yards 
has,  by  general  consent,  been  found  to  give  the  best  results. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  the  distance  between  the  stall  roads  must 
not  be  too  short.  The  more  these  roads  are  multiplied  the  higher  is 
the  expense  of  maintenance,  because  a  greater  length  has  to  be  kept 
open,  and  a  further  charge  for  the  larger  quantity  of  ripping  required 
is  ;ilo  incurred. 

^3)  The  coal  has  to  be  got  out  of  the  fiice  into  the  roads,  and  unless 
th(;  height  in  the  stalls  is  such  as  will  allow  tubs  to  be  brought  in  and 
loa'Ied  there,  it  is  advisable  that  the  stall  roads  should  be  as  near 
together  as  possible. 

(4)  The  stall  roads  must  not  be  too  far  apart,  as  it  is  only  possible 
to  have  two  tubs  in  the  stall  at  the  same  time — {.«.,  one  from  each 
end.  For  a  large  output  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  either  multiply 
stalls  or  decrease  their  length. 

(5)  The  length  of  the  stalls  is  also  influenced  in  a  very  marked 
manner  by  the  custom  of  the  coalfield,  as  to  whether  the  men  work 
singly  or  in  sets.  In  the  Midlands,  four  or  five  men  take  a  stall,  and, 
oonsequently,  its  length  is  somewhere  about  as  before  stated.  In  the 
North  of  England  every  man  is  for  himself,  which  necessitates  the 
roads  being  close  together,  with  a  multiplicity  of  working  faces; 
indeed,  a  common  arrangement  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  221,  which  can 
scarcely  be  called  true  longwall  at  all.''*'  Headways  are  turned  out  of 
the  main  roads  at  intervals  of  30  yards,  and  after  they  have  been 
driven  10  yards,  lifts  8  yards  wide  are  taken  right  and  lefb  and  carried 
15  yards  up,  or  half  the  distance  between  the  headways.  A  line  of 
rails  is  laid  next  the  coal  side,  and  a  row  of  chocks  on  the  other  side. 
After  the  first  lifts  are  driven  up  a  few  yards  the  winning  places  are 
widened  out  to  6  yards,  and  driven  forward  this  width,  stone  packs 
6  feet  wide  being  built  on  each  side,  leaving  a  6-feet  road  between. 

By  general  consent,  it  is  now  admitted  that  in  longwall  every  piece 
of  coal,  except  the  shaft  pillars,  should  be  taken  out.  At  one  time  it 
was  pretty  common  to  leave  pillars  of  coal  on  each  side  of  the  main 
roads,  which  were  supposed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  repairs,  and  no  doubt 
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did  M>  wh«n  th«  mines  wen  slwllow.  As  they  got  deoper  it  was 
foand  that  moh  piDan  ofiered  little  proteotion,  uoleas  the^  wen  mads 
inordinately  large,  and  that  bettBr  results  were  obtained  b;  taking 
out  the  ooal  altogether. 

The  method  of  working  that  has  been  oooaidered — vis.,  working 
awa^  from  the  shaft,  and  carrying  the  roads  through  the  gob,  is  the  one 
followed  in  the  great  majority  of  oases ;  but  another  method,  called 
"working  horaewardi,"  is  rarely  employed,  althoagh  it  is  often  recom- 
mended as  a  cure  for  all  evils  relati^  to  explosions.  In  it  roads  are 
driven  oat  to  the  boundary,  the  coal  first  worked  there,  and  gradually 
brought  back  towards  the  shaft,  leaving  all  the  gob,  water,  gas,  ice., 
behind.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  with  anything  like  a 
large  royalty,  anch  a  plan  would  involve  the  outlay  of  an  enormous 
anm  of  money,  as  all  the  yardage  in  narrow  work  woitld  have  to  be 
paid  for  practically  before  any  coal  was  won.     The  output  of  the 
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colliery  would  be  a  low  one  for  mai^  years,  and  the  interest  on  capital 
outlay  would  more  than  compensate  for  any  saving  resulting  from  the 
smaller  employment  of  timber  and  repairs.  In  small  isolated  cases, 
under  special  conditions  (such  as  an  exceptionally  bad  roof),  the 
method  of  working  homeward  is  applied  with  much  suooess.  The 
capital  outlay  required  for  the  driving  of  the  narrow  headways  can  be 
materially  reduced  by  dividing  the  royalty  into  panels  and  working 
back  those  nearest  the  shafts,  while  others  are  being  opened  out 
further  away.  The  main  roads  are  pushed  out,  and  at  intervals  of 
from  loo  to  150  yards  pairs  of  winning  headways  are  sent  away  at 
right  anglei  until  the  boundary  is  readied.  A  conaecting  road  is  then 
driven  between  each  two  seta  of  headways,  and  the  coal  between  them 
brought  back  in  a  longwall  face  towards  the  main  roads,  only  leaving 
anffioient  to  form  pillars  for  the  support  of  main  roada. 

The  longwall  system  was  first  practised  in  the  Shropshiru  coalfield 
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eenturies  agd^  ahd  m  »pite  of  the  ptBseige  attached  to  tke  boFd  and 
piUar  me<^ocl  as  ooming  from  the  North  of  England,  where  the  collierka 
were  larger  and  better  engineered,  it  slowly  but  surely  made  its  way 
into  favour,  until,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  employed  probably  in  more 
instances- than  all  the  other  systems  put  together.  It  would  be  going 
too  far  to.say  'that  every  seam  can  be  worked  by  longwall,  but  the 
system  is.  applied  und«r  such  varying  conditions  of  roof,,  thickness, 
and  inclination  that  there  .are  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  such  air 
extreme  statement. 

Its  advantages  aoe  so  numerous  that  they  can  only  he  briefly 
alluded  to  here.  It  enables  a  colliery  to  be  opened  with  less  capital 
expenditure,  owiug  to  the  absence  of  yardage  charges  except  .in  the 
limited  area  included  within  the  shaft  pillar,  and  to  become  remunersr' 
tive  in  the  smallest  possible  time.  The  maximum  output  can  be 
obtained  in  the  minimum  time,  as  the  face  is  opened  at  once  without 
waiting  to  cut  up  the  coal  into  pillars.  The  yield  per  acre  is  greater 
because  no  coal  is  lost  in  leaving  the  thin  ribs  or  small  pillars  which 
so  often  have  to  be  cut  off  in  other  systems,  and  the  maximum  per- 
centage of  round  CQal  is  secured.  The  latter  assertion  is  sometimes 
disputed,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  when  we  remember  the 
large  amount  of  small  coal  which  must  necessarily  be  produced  in 
other  systems  by  the  driving  of  so  many  narrow  roads,  and  by  the 
cracking  and  Assuring  of  the  edges  of  the  pillars  after  they  have  been 
formed  and  before  they  are  worked,  combined  with  the  fact  that  each 
pillar  is  relatively  small  compared  with  the  whole  area  of  the  mine ; 
everything  seems  to  point  to  the  production  of  more  small  coal  than  if 
the  coal  were  worked  out  of  the  solid,  as  it  is  in  longwall. 

Ventilation  is  easier,  the  workmen  are  concentrated,  and  the 
expense  of  supervision  reduced,  while  the  cost  of  timber  and  mainten- 
ance of  roads  is  less.  The  latter  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  uninitiated, 
as  it  may  naturally  be  thought  that  a  road  through  the  solid  should 
take  less  to  maintain  than  one  through  the  gob,  and  probably  this  is 
so  in  the  majority  of  cases.  But  in  longwall  mining  the  length  of 
roads  under  repair  for  any  given  output  is  less  than  those  necessary 
under  any  other  system,  and  although  the  cost  per  yard  may  be 
higher  in  the  former  case,  yet  the  cost  per  ton  of  output  is  less.  A 
fur.  her  advantage  in  seams  giving  off  large  quantities  of  explosive  gas 
is  that  shot  firing  can  almost  entirely  be  dispensed  with  by  holing  the 
coal  to  such  a  depth  that  the  travellir>g  weight  on  the  face  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  bring  down  the  coal  directly  the  sprags  are  removed. 

Doable  Stall  Method. — In  the  South  Wales  coalfield  large  areas 
of  steam  coal  have  been  mined  by  the  system  known  as  the  single  or 
double  stall 

In  the  ordinary  system  of  opening  work,  the  two  main  roads  are 
set  away  from  the  shaft  along  the  strike  of  the  seam,  but  in  some 
cases  in  order  to  save  yardage  charges,  a  face  of  coal  some  8  to  12 
yards  wide  is  taken  out,  and  the  middle  part  of  this  stall  is  well  and 
completely  packed  with  rubbish,  leaving  a  roadway  on  each  side  next 
to  the  solid  coal,  one  forming  an  intake  and  the  other  a  return.  The 
sides  of  these  roads  are  faced  with  the  larger  stones  obtained  from 
the  npping,  and  timber  is  also  used  where  necessary.  At  intervals  of 
about  100  to  120  yards  headings  are  opened  out  to  the  rise — 1.0.,  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  levels.     These  are  usually  made  10  or  12 
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jurde  wide,  mud  are  packed  with  goaf  in  the  centre,  leaving  a  nwdwajr 
on  either  side  at  previously  desoribed.  Out  of  the  headings,  stallH 
Are  Mt  off  right  and  left,  these  proceeding  along  the  strike  of  the  seam 
and  parallel  with  the  main  roods.  These  rIhIIs  vary  in  width  aocord- 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  roof  and  floor,  the  depth  cif  the  seam  from  the 
surface,  and  the  amount  of  rubbish  yielded  by, the  seam,  but  uoder 
ordinary  conditions  are  about  12  to  15  yards  broad  and  are  driven 
30  to  34  yards  apart  (Fig.  333).  Two  systems  of  opening  these  stalls 
are  adopted,  named  respectively  the  single  and  double  road  method. 


Fig.    323, 

Single  mad  stalls  arc  opened  in  several  wavs  which  are  illustrated 
in  Fig.  333.  In  the  tirst  cose  a  narrow  road  6  feet  wide  is  turned  off 
the  heading  for  a  short  distance,  and  is  then  opened  out  and  carried 
forward  the  full  width  of  13  yards.  The  centre  is  stowed  with  refuse, 
and  a  tub  rood  maintained  along  one  side  of  the  rib  and  an  air  course 
along  the  other.  After  each  stall  has  been  driven  30  yards,  a  con- 
necting roail  iH  put  through  into  the  adjoining  stall  so  that  the  Hir 
CDrrent  may  circulate  properly,  cutting  off  a  pillar  of  coal  which 
remains  to  the  end  as  a  protection   to  the   main  lieading.      These 
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stalls  are  continued  until  they  meet  with  the  second  set  of  cross 
headings.  The  rib  of  coal  left  between  successive  stalls  is  now 
worked  back  towards  the  heading,  and  everything  is  cleared  out 
except  the  pillar  left  for  the  support  of  the  heading.  Tiiese  are 
ultimately  removed  after  all  the  coal  in  tlie  stalls  and  ribs  has 
heen  worked,  a  commencement  being  made  with  the  top  or  inner- 
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most  one.  Tbey  are,  however,  often  so  crushed  as  to  be  worthless. 
In  the  second  method  the  stall  is  turned  away  full  width  to  commence 
with,  but  only  one  tub  road  is  maintained,  while  in  the  third  modiO- 
cation  two  narrow  headings  are  first  driyen  cutting  off  a  small  pillar 
of  coal;  these  are  connected  and  the  stall  afterwards  carried  for- 
ward full  width.  The  subsequent  proceedings  are  similar  in  all  the 
methods. 

In  the  double  stall  method  the  headings  are  taken  about  20  yards 
wide,  and  the  centre  packed  with  rubbish  as  before ;  but  two  tram  roads 
are  maintained,  one  on  each  side,  and  stalls  are  opened  off  on  both 
sides  of  the  heading,  instead  of  only  on  one  side  as  in  the  single  road 
stall  system.     In  the  general  system  of  opening,  two  narrow  roads 

6  feet  wide  are  turned  off  about  16  or  18  yards  apart,  and  after 
proceeding  15  to  20  yards  are  joined  and  continued  on  as  a  double 
stall,  as  shown  in  the  lower  portion  of  Fig.  224,  having  a  road  along 
each  side  and  leaving  a  rib  of  coal  between  each  pair  of  stalls.  The 
advantages  are  that  more  men  can  work  in  each  place,  and  as  there 
are  two  roadways  the  output  is  increased  over  a  given  area.  The 
stall  from  one  heading  meets  the  opposite  one  from  the  other  cross 
heading  (Fig.  222),  and  as  soon  as  this  happens  the  two  men,  who  are 
working  at  the  face,  separate,  one  going  to  the  right  and  the  other  to 
the  left  hand,  each  working  back  half  the  width  of  the  rib.  The  other 
half  is  taken  out  by  the  adjoining  stall,  and  consequently  the  ground 
is  quite  cleared.  In  some  few  cases  the  stalls  are  opened  full  width 
from  the  headings  as  shown  in  the  upper  portion  of  Fig.  224. 

The  stall  system  is  one  which  is  being  replaced  by  long  wall  in  the 
South  Wales  district,  but,  at  the  same  time,  one  which  is  superseding 
pillar  and  stall  in  some  instances  in  the  northern  coalfield  of  England. 

Breast  mining  in  the  United  States  is  very  similar  to  single  road 
■tall.     The  stalls  are  opened  out  narrow  and  then  carried  forward 

7  yards  wide  for  a  distance  of  about  80  yards,  when  the  ribs  between 
the  stalls  are  brought  back  towards  the  heading.  Experiments  are 
being  tried  in  many  mines  in  the  Pittsburg  region,  where  coal-cutting 
machines  are  employed,  of  forming  wide  stalls  and  very  narrow  "  ribs, 
and  taking  out  nearly  all  the  coal  in  one  operation  ;  but  it  is  only 
under  favourable  conditions  of  roof  and  cover  that  this  can  give 
latisfaction. 

Working  Steep  Seams. — Steep  seams  may  be  worked  to  the  deep, 
which  allows  an  easy  stowing  of  rubbish,  and  results  in  a  saving  of 
pit  work.  Except  where  the  seams  are  inclined  at  a  greater  angle 
than  50  to  60",  the  method  of  sinking  vertical  shafts  and  cross-cutting 
the  measures  is  very  expensive,  and  only  a  small  area  is  won ;  but  if 
a  main  engine  plane  is  driven  straight  down,  it  can  be  extended  at 
any  time  with  additional  engine  power.  It  has  been  proved  by 
actual  experience  that  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  more  round  coal  is 
produced  by  working  to  the  deep  than  working  to  the  rise,  which  is 
probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  weight  is  thrown  off  the 
face  in  working  to  the  deep.  It,  however,  possesses  disadvantages  if 
water  be  present,  and  an  additional  one  in  that  the  gradient  is  always 
against  the  load.  In  rise  workings  gravity  brings  the  coal  down 
to  the  levels,  where  it  can  be  collected  in  sets  and  hauled  along  the 
main  engine  plane,  but  additional  labour  is  necessary  in  self-acting 
planes. 
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tn  M>me  puts  of  the  Bristol  coalfield,"  wliere  the  measures  are 
Bteep,  the  area  is  subdivided  into  a  series  of  panola,  and  everything 
worked  to  tbe  deep.  Each  bank  has  a  separate  engine  and  engina- 
man.  The  system  is  oostly,  but  under  certain  ronditions  and  no 
water,  is  safe  and  produces  coal  in  good  condition. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  in  seams  of  medium  inclination  is  to  win  the 
ooal  by  mn  engine  plane  driven  straight  to  the  deep,  aad  as  this  is  in 


Fig.  125. 

advance  of  the  workings,  all  the  water  is  collected  there  and  pumped 
to  the  shaft.  LeTels,  right  and  left,  are  branched  off  at  intervals  at 
about  100  yards  and  the  coat  worked  to  the  rise  (Fig.  225).  Self- 
acting  inclines  bring  the  coal  to  the  level,  which  is  then  taken  to  the 
engine  plane  and  hauled  to  the  pit  bottom. 

In  the  North  Stafibrdahire  coalfietdf  all  aeams  lying  at  an  angle 
of  over  45°  are  classed  and  worked  as  "rearers."     They  are  opened 


out  on  the  pillar  and  stall  system,  and  are  exhausted  from  the  rieo 
downwards.  They  are  worked  in  breadths  or  panels,  which  are 
usually  from  lao  to  150  yards  wide,  measured  from  the  base  of  the 
last  exhausted  recovery  down  to  the  new  winning  levela  Each 
recovery  is  made  by  sinking  the  shaft  vertically  and  driving  a  orou- 
•  So.  Witti  liut.,  lii,  363.  t  Fed.  Itut.,  iv.,  48. 
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Gilt  to  intenect  the  seam  at  the  required  depth.      At  th«  poinb  of 
interaectioD,  levels  a  and  b  (Fig.  336}  are  set  ont  on  ei^ar  lideiiail 
ftre  drtven  to  within  100  jaras  of  the  boundary.     At  theM  pointf, 
piira  of  roads,  d,  are  driven  full  rise  to  within  10  yards  of  the  top  of 
the  breadth,  and  one  of  each  snoh  roads  is  made  into  what  u  called 
•  "cage-dip."     Owing  to  the  inolination  of  the  seam,  the  tubs  cannot 
be  led. direct  from  the  working  places  to  the  main  levels,  but  h^ve  to 
be  conveyed  down  the  dips  on  a  cage,  which  cousists  of  a  horizontal 
platform,  placed  on  a  triangular  frame  made  to  suit  the  inclination  of 
the  seam  (see  Fig.  286).    Generally,  only  one  cage  is  employed  in  each 
dip,  and  is  counterbalanced  by  a  weight  sufficiently  heavy  to  over- 
balance the  cage,  rope,  and  empty  tub,  but  to  be  overbalanced  by  the 
cage  and  full  tub.     A  series  of  such  cage-dips  are  constructed  at  dis- 
tances of  aoo  yards  apart.     When  they  have  reached  to  within   10 
yards  of  the  previously  exhausted  area,  three  levels  some  13  yards 
apart  (Fig.  216)  are  started  right  and  left,  and  are  driven  a  distance 
of  100  yards,  pillars  being  cut  off  in  the  usual  manner  by  cross-cuts. 
The  removal  of  tbe  pillars  is  always  begun  at  the  end  pillar  of  the 
topmost  level,  and  the  upper  work- 
ings must  be  kept  in  advance  of 
the  lower  ones.     The  workings  of 
each  upper  pillar  usually  lead  those 
of  the  one  immediately  below  by 
15  yards,  the  face  being  maintained 
in  a  regular  line  of  about  50*  from 
the  line  of  full  dip.      The  details 
of  removing  the  pillars  are  shown 
in  Fig.  227.     A  shoulder  5  feet  in 
breadth  is  taken  off  at  the  bottom 
end,  a,  a  second  shoulder,  b,  is 
started,  and  these  two  are  grad- 
ually worked   upwards,  the   first, 
a,  leading  the  second,  b,  to  the  top 
of  the  pillar.    As  the  coal  is  broken 
off  it  falls  into  the  level  where  it 
Fig.  227.  is  loaded  into  tubs.    Until  the  gob 

fills  the  excavation,  the  men  erect 
flcaffolds  to  work  upon,  and  the  face  of  the  pillar  is  kept  at  a  slant  of 
about  45*  for  ssfety  ami  convenience.  After  the  top  pillar  has  been 
partially  worked  away  and  the  gob  formed,  the  second  pillar  is 
treated  in  a  similar  way,  until  it  is  nearly  breaking  through  into  the 
gob  above,  when  a  shot  d  is  put  in  of  sufficient  strength  to  move 
the  gob  and  to  cause  it  to  slide  into  the  vacant  space.  This  is 
called  "  shooting  the  gob."  In  some  instances  where  blasting  is 
dangerous,  the  gob  is  caused  to  slide  by  chipping  away  the  thin  rib 
of  coal  with  su  instrument  called  a  "bodger,"  which  consists  of  a  thin 
wooden  shaft,  15  feet  long,  with  a  steel  spike  about  iz  inches  long 
at  one  end.  The  workman  stands  behind  the  timber  near  the  face 
of  the  level,  and  works  away  at  the  thin  piece  of  coal  at  the  top  of 
the  rib  until  the  gob  forces  its  way  through. 

In  California,  with  a  seam  from  10  to  1 1  feet  thick,  divided  into 
two  bands  by  a  parting  6  to  18  inches  thick,  and  lyini;  at  an  angle  of 
60*,  a  method  of  angle  work  has  superseded  the  ordinary  system  of 
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driving  kM]»  to  tlie  rise  with  satiifaotory  results.*  The  e«al  under* 
goes  less  breakage  as  it  descends  the  shoots,  and  there  is  also  a  saving 
in  timber.  After  an  engine  plane  has  bec^n  driven  direct  to  the  dip, 
levels  or  ssngways  {a.  Fig.  128)  are  commenced  along  the  strike  of  the 
Beam,  and  out  of  these  at  intervals  of  30  feet,  gangway  iihoots,  6,  are- 
driven  at  right  angles  with  the  strike  of  the  seam  40  feet  up  the 
pitch ;  a  cross-cut,  c,  6  by  5  feet,  is  then  driven  parallel  witb  the 
gangway.  From  tliis  cross-cut,  chutes  (shoots)  are  driven  at  the  same 
distance  apart  as  the  gangway  chutes  (30  feet)  at  an  angle  of  35*, 
and  cross-cuts  put  through  every  40  feet,  dividing  the  ground  up  into 
a  series  of  rectangular  pillars.  AAer  a  panel  of  tive  or  more  shoots  is 
driven  up  the  required  distance,  work  is  commenced  on  the  up)>or 
outside  pillar ;  when  all  the  pillars  on  that  line  are  drawn,  the  next 
series  are  attacked,  and  this  is  continued  until  the  panel  or  blook  ia 
worked  down  to  the  crosB-cut,  c.  At  intervals  of  about  every  80  feet, 
it  ia  found  advantageous,  as  the  pillars  are  drawn,  to  build  a  row 
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of  G<^  parallel  with  the  strike  of  the  seam.  These  serve  to  aave- 
the  crushing  of  the  pillars  and  to  prevent  accidents  from  falls  of 
rack.. 

In  Belgium  and  the  North  of  France,  where  the  senms  are  not  only 
highly  inclined,  but  very  much  distorted  and  broken  up,  the  general 
practice  is  to  sink  a  vertical  shaft,  and  drive  cross-cuts  at  regular 
distances  apart.  At  the  points  of  intersecting  the  scams,  levels  are 
taken  right  and  left.  These  are  driven  along  the  strike  of  the  bed, 
and  M  tite  inclination  is  anything  but  a  regular  on>>,  are  usually  very 
crooked. 

Id  the  thin,  very  highly  inclined  seams,  the  coal  between  the 
successive  levels  is  removed  by  the  method  known  as  "gradins  ren- 
vers^"  or  inverted  steps  (Fig.  339).  The  face  is  divided  into  a  series 
of  steps,  snd  advances  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow  a.  There 
is  one  workman  to  each  step,  and  be  chips  away  the  vertical  face  of 
coal  before  him,  having  the  solid  coal  above  his  head.  Shoots  through 
the  gob  convey  the  coal  to  the  lower  level.  The  method  of  timbering 
will  be  nndentood  from  the  illustration.  The  system  of  working  ia  in 
■  ColL  Ouanl.,  1898,  lixvj.,  970. 
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every  respect  identical  witli  Lhiii  known  ut  tlie  metal  miner  u  over- 
htina  itoping. 


In  the  more  moderately  inclined  Beams,  say  up  to  40*,  the  method 
called  "  taillev  montautes,"  is  employed  (Fig.  230).     It  is  a  syBtem 


Fig.  230, 

of  pure  loogwall.  A  cumber  of  stepped  faces,  about  20  yards  wide, 
are  carried  up  paralled  widi  the  strike  of  the  coal,  about  4  or  5  yards 
in  advance  of  each  other.  Each  stall 
is  served  by  a  road  kept  through 
the  gob,  but  these  are  cut  off  every 
55  ^  ^5  y&rda  by  a  horizontal  orooa- 
level.  Figs.  231  and  233  show  in 
elevation  and  plan  the  detailed  aj> 
rangameuts  of  the  roads  into  each 
stall  when  the  tuba  are  taken  into 
the  face.  Half  of  the  road  serves  as 
a  travelling  way  for  the  miners,  the 
remaining  portion  being  used  as  a 
shoot.  The  rails  in  the  levels  are 
broken  opposite  each  shoot,  and  a 
turn  plate  plaoed  there,  in  order  that 
the  tubs  may  be  readily  ma  beneath 
the  shoot,  and  be  out  of  the  way 
of  other  tubs  proceeding  along  the 
level.     In  many  cases  the  tuba  are 
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taken  direct  to  the  working  places,  self-acting  inclines  or  winches 
being  employed. 

Other  moderately  inclined  seams  are  worked  by  the  system  called 
**  tailles  chassantes  (Fig.  233).  A  road  is  carried  up  from  one  level 
to  the  other,  and  branch  roads  put  off  right  and  left,  about  every  15  to 
20  yards,  measured  along  the  inclination  of  the  seam,  taking  out  the 
coal  for  a*distance  of  from  50  to  100  yards  on  each  side  of  the'  main 
incline,  the  face,  as  before,  presenting  a  series  of  steps,  but  its  direc- 
tion in  this  case  is  parallel  with  the  inclination  of  the  seam ;  at 
intervals  diagonal  roads  are  put  up  through  the  gob,  cutting  off  the 
level  roads  as  illustrated. 

The  relative  advantages  of  the  two  latter  systems  have  been 
exhaustively  compared  by  Mr.  Oambess^^,'*  whose  conclusions  may 
be  briefly  summarised  as  follows  < — When  working  towards  the  rise 
(tailles  montantes)  weight  is  favourable  to  the  bringing  down  of  the 
coal,  and  produces  a  sensible  reduction  in  the  cost,  amounting  in 
certain  cases  to  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  while  in  all  cases  where  such 
working  places  are  served  by  shoots  through  the  gob  there  is  a  greatly 
diminished  cost  in  the  driving  and  propping  of  such  roadways  oom- 


'^^J^^^^^^^^ 


^3^^^;^^^^^^^''7^^ 


Fig.  233. 

pared  with  the  system  of  forward  stalls  (tailles  chassantes),  which  are 
served  by  ordinary  tubs  of  average  carrying  capacity.  At  an 
inclination  of  from  5**  to  8'  up  to  from  20"  to  22*  it  seems  preferable 
to  employ  the  latter  system,  and  to  construct  a  self-acting  incline 
through  the  gob,  which  can  serve  several  levels ;  indeed,  if  the  tubs 
are  to  be  taken  into  or  near  the  working  face,  steep  inclinations  above 
30^  to  35*  are  unfavourable  to  working  towards  the  rise,  because  the 
tub  is  apt  to  throw  out  part  of  its  contents,  and  because  the  cost  of 
repairs  to  the  rolling  stock  is  large  on  account  of  the  violent  usage  it 
receives.  In  a  seam  giving  off  large  quantities  of  fire-damp,  the 
method  of  forward  stalls  (tailles  chassantes)  is  advantageous,  because 
the  gas  tends  to  accumulate  in  the  superior  angle  of  the  stall,  and  the 
workmen  who  are  distributed  along  the  face  are  away  from  the  fiery 
zone,  as  the  gas  can  pass  away  to  the  upper  level,  while  in  working 
towards  the  rise  (tailles  montantes)  fire-damp  has  a  tendency  to 
extend  along  the  working  face,  where  the  hewers  are  employed. 
Should  the  face  be  other  than  perfectly  straight,  a  dead  end  may  be 
formed,  which  the  air  current  clears  with  difficulty.  In  the  system 
of  taiUes  montantes  the  stalls  are  divided  into  two  parts,  and  the 
operations  of  the  workmen  are  carried  on  more  independently  of  each 

•  Soe.  IntL  Mm.  (3»  Serie),  ix.,  551. 
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<ttlier  than  those  of  the  men  employed  in  taillea  chassantes.  As  a 
result,  in  workings  of  the  former  system  a  greater  number  of  men  can 
be  empl6yed  with  less  inconvenience  to  each  other,  thereby  realising 
fbr  that  method' all  the  advantages  of  rapid  working  as: — reduced  cost 
of  "timb^er  and  maintenance ;  a  larger  proportion  of  round  coal,  and 
sometimes  reduced  cost  of  getting;  the  haulage  staff  better  employed  > 
and  fewer  slips  and  falls.  These  advantages  are,  however,  minimised, 
by  the  fact  that  when  the  tubs  are  taken  to  the  face,  more  plant  is 
required  with  tailles  montantes  than  with  tailles  chassantes,  and  there 
is  a  greater  ainount  of  wear  and  tear.  In  the  former  case,  the  length 
of  the  inclined  plane  is  continually  altering,  and  the  brake  wheel  has 
been  moved  at  a  cost,  in  some  instances,  of  about  9d.  per  yard.  Not 
only  so,  but  it  is  difficult  to  regulate  with  exactitude  the  length  of  the 
ropes  each  time  the  pulley  is  raised,  and  as  a  result,  collisions  are 
frequent  and  the  rolling  stock  deteriorates  rapidly. 

The  extra  cost  of  working  seams  lying  at  angles  of  from  30*  to  50* 
is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  moderately  inclined  ones,  probably 
as  much  as  one-half  more,  in  some  instances  frequently  a  third,  but 
over  an  ungle  of  50'',  unless  the  seam  is  thick,  tender,  or  liable  to 
spontaneous  combustion^  it  can  generally  be  mined  cheaper  than  if  it 
was  inclined  between  the  above-named  limits.  There  are  some  com- 
pensating advantages  connected  with  the  working  of  steep  seania 
which  are  absent  in  flat  ones,  the  most  important  one  being  the  ease 
with  which  faults  are  recovered.  In  beds  of  moderate  inclination  a 
fault  throws  the  measures  up  or  down,  and  a  recovery  of  the  seam  ia 
only  possible  by  an  alteration  in  the  level  of  the  roadways,  which 
entails  considerable  expense.  In  steep  seams  the  throw  of  a  fault  is 
sideways,  and  all  that  has  to  be  done  when  one  is  met  with,  is  to  turn 
the  level  to  the  right  or  left  hand,  a  less  troublesome  and  less  expen- 
sive matter  than  lowering  or  raising  it. 

Workixig  Thick  Seamfl — South  Staffordshire. — ^No  matter  what 
system  of  working  is  adopted,  the  invariable  rule  in  the  Ten-Yard 
seam  is  to  drive  out  to  the  boundary  and  bring  back  the  work,  leaving 
the  gob  behind.  Two  main  sate-roads  proceed  along  the  strike  of  the 
seam,  serving  as  haulage  roads,  and  the  distance  between  them  varies 
from  33  to  45  yards,  being  always  such  that  in  the  operation  of  getting 
coal  these  preliminary  drivages  will  form  a  portion  of  the  chambers, 
and,  as  it  is  called,  "  come  in  to  work."  Where  a  large  area  is  to  be 
won,  roads  are  branched  out  right  and  left  of  the  main  roads,  and  coal 
gotten  at  the  extremity  of  these,  even  before  the  former  have  proceeded 
much  past  them,  the  only  precaution  to  be  adopted  being,  that  the 
coal  so  worked  should  be  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  shaf^  not  to 
affect  it  by  any  subsidence.  While  this  portion  is  being  worked  out, 
the  main  roads  proceed  on  their  course,  and  branch  roads  are  again 
sent  out  at  suitable  distances,  and  when  they  reach  the  boundary, 
either  of  the  lease  or  of  the  district,  work  is  opened  as  before. 

The  methods  of  working  commonly  employed  may  be  divided  into 
(a)  square  work,  and  (b)  longwall,  the  whole  thickness  being  removed 
at  once.  True  longwall  is,  however,  unknown  in  the  thick  seam. 
It  might  preferably  be  defined  as  bord  and  pillar,  the  large  blocks 
being  pillars.  If  so,  the  system  of  working  is  the  same  as  the  one 
pursued  under  the  same  title  in  the  Northern  coalfield;  the  removal 
of  the  pillars  being  similar  with   modifications  occasioned   by  the 
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greater  thickness.  The  coal  is  sometimes  worked  in  two  divisions 
by  a  modified  longwall  system,  but  although  this  possesses  some 
advantages,  jet  the  numerous  practical  drawbacks,  such  as  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  small  coal  produced,  the  inferior  mineral  obtained 
when  working  the  lower  slice,  and  the  frequency  of  gob  fires,  have  re- 
sulted in  its  general  abandonment,  except  in  a  few  isolated  special  cases. 

(a)  Square  Work. — In  this  system  the  coal  is  worked  out  in  a  series 
of  rectangular  chambers,  separated  from  each  other  by  ribs  of  coal| 
internal  support  for  the  roof  being  afforded  by  a  series  of  square 
pillars  of  solid  coal.  The  old  method  of  opening  a  side  of  work 
was  to  drive  a  series  of  stalls  10  yards  wide,  leaving  10  yards  of 
coal  between  each,  and  then  a  second  set  of  10  yard  stalls  at  right 
angles  to  the  first,  the  result  being  that  pillars  10  yards  square  were 
formed.  This  operation  would  be  carried  out  in  the  bottom  coal, 
the  top  coal  being  got  by  the  method  described  a  little  further  on. 
Practically,  however,  opening  a  side  of  work  in  this  way  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  To  do  it  with  any  success  requires  an  exceedingly  strong 
roof,  and  even  then  coal  is  not  got  out  so  clear  as  it  should  be.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  advisable  to  drive  the  stalls,  in  the  first  instance, 
at  least  5  yards  wide,  and  so  save  the  cost  of  narrow  work. 

With  an  average  roof  a  convenient  size  for  the  openings  is  10  yards 
wide,  and  for  the  pillars  8  yards  square,  and  in  such  case  the  ordinary 
gate-roads  opening  out  a  district  will  be  driven,  leaving  a  piece  of 
coal  33  yards  wide  between  them.  On  reaching  the  boundary  of 
the  district  the  two  gate- roads  will  be  connected  by  a  cross- 
drivage  (a.  Fig.  234).  This  will  be  widened  out  by  "  side-laning," 
which  consists  in  treating  the  side  of  the  road  as  a  longwall  face, 
and  holing  it  out  to  a  depth  of  10  yards,  as  shown  at  6.  While 
this  is  being  done  a  second  cross-drivage,  e,  about  5  yards  wide,  will 
be  carried  between  the  two  gate-roads,  cutting  off  a  block  of  coal 
8  yards  wide.  The  side  gate-roads  will  then  be  side-laned  off  to 
10  yards  wide,  d  d,  and  a  stall,  e,  driven  through  the  block  of  coal 
remaining,  the  position  now  being  that  two  pillars  8  yards  square 
are  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  openings  10  yards  wide,  and  on 
the  fourth  side  by  an  opening  5  yards  wide.  All  this  has  been 
carried  in  the  lower  6  or  7  feet  of  coal. 

In  the  back  opening  the  top  coal  will  now  be  got  down  in  sections, 
slice  after  slice  being  removed  vertically.  The  whole  distance  across 
this  opening  is  not  attacked  at  once,  only  a  certain  portion  of  its 
length  being  worked  at  a  time.  The  top  coal  is  got  down  by  cutting 
vertical  grooves  up  through  the  overlying  measure  of  coal,  leaving 
between  each  length  of  6  feet  what  are  called  "  spurns."  These  spurns 
are  narrow  webs  of  coal  holed  through  in  the  upper  part.  When  the 
layer  that  is  being  attacked  has  been  cut  through  in  this  manner  on 
both  sides,  the  spurns  are  reduced  by  the  aid  of  a  pick,  and  are  then 
finally  "jobbed"  (knocked)  out  with  a  "pricker,"  which  is  a  long 
instrument  very  similar  to  a  boat-hook.  A  spurn  is  always  left  at  the 
face,  and  when  this  is  removed  the  whole  mass  falls,  and  is  then  in  a 
position  to  be  taken  away  by  the  loaders. 

While  this  is  going  on,  a  third  cross-cut  will  be  driven  between  the 
two  main  gate-roads  at  a  distance  of  13  yards  from  the  last  one  (a,  Fig. 
235).  The  opening  (c.  Fig.  234)  is  then  widened  out  to  10  yards,  as 
shown  at  6  (Fig.  235),  the  main  road  side-laned  off  as  before,  e  0,  and 
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a  middle  thurling,  d^  lo  yards  wide,  driven  aoross,  forming  two  more 
pillars  8  yards  square.  While  this  is  being  done  in  the  bottom  ooal, 
the  top  coal  has  i>een  got  down  around  the  two  pillars  shown  in  Fig. 
234.  A  fourth  cross-drivage  is  made  between  the  two  gate-roads  at  a 
distance  of  13  yards  from  the  last  one,  and  the  pillars  there  cut  off,  as 
already  explained,  so  that  at  this  stage  of  the  operation  the  side  of 
work  considered  will  have  the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  236 — viz.,  six 
pillars,  each  8  yards  square,  surrounded  by  a  series  of  openings,  10 
yards  wide.  The  top  coal  by  this  time  wHl  be  removed  idl  over  the 
side  of  work,  except  ou  the  three  sides  of  the  last  two  piUars,  and  will 
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Fig.  234. 


Fig.  235. 


Fig.  236. 


gradually  be  got  down  there  until  nothing  remains.  Fire-dams  will 
then  be  put  in  at  the  points  a  a,  and  a  new  side  of  work  started, 
cutting  off  a  rib  of  coal  8  yards  wide. 

(6)  LouffwaU  in  One  Division, — Gate-roads  are  first  driven  out  7^ 
feet  wide,  leaving  40  yards  of  coal  between.     The  cross-holings  are  45 

yards  in  the  clear,  so  that  the  oommence- 

I — 1  r—      ment  of  each  district  is  to  subdivide  it  into 

^^  ^_  ^■^H  W  pill&i^}  40  yards  by  45  yards,  such  dimen- 
^l^lii^^^l^  K  sions  allowing  of  all  the  roads  coming  into 
^^nJLiWHiJ  t  work.  U  pon  reaching  the  boundary  of  the 
f  If        district^  the   removal   of  the   coal   is  com- 

menced by  widening  the  7^  feet  gate-road 
(a.  Fig.  237)  to  8  yards,  this  being  carried 
on  all  across  the  face.     While  such  is  being 
done,  a  narrow  stall,  6,  4  yards   wide,  is 
driven  parallel  with  it^  cutting  off  a  rib  of 
coal  2 1  feet  in  the  clear,  and  then  this  rib  is 
split  into  pillars,  7  yards  square,  by  a  series 
of  cross-drivages,   ccc,  each  4  yards  wide. 
The  block   of  coal   between  two    roads  is 
thereby  divided  into  four  pillars  and  three 
openings.     This  work  is  carried  out  in  the 
lower  6  feet  of  coal,  and  while  it  is  being 
done  the  top  coal  in  the  8  yards  back  open- 
ing is  got  down   by  cutting  through  and 
dropping  down  the  successive  layers. 
The  removal  of  the  pillars  is  carried  out  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  238. 
Cogs  of  timber  and  stone,  a  a,  are  built  in  the  stall  next  to  the  gate- 
roMl,  and  the  central  stall  widened  from  4  to  8  yards,  a  slice  being 
taken  off  the  pillars  on  each  side.     The  top  coal  is  got  down  in  the 
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opening  so  formed  in  the  usual  manner.  The  cogs  are  then  removed, 
and  placed  in  the  position  shown  hy  the  X.  The  remainder  of  the 
pillars  are  then  got  out,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  two  pillars  on 
the  side  of  the  original  gate-roads.  Fig.  239  now  shows  the  position 
of  affairs.  The  two  pillars  remaining  in  this  block,  together  with  the 
two  half  pillars  of  the  adjoining  blocks,  are  removed  in  a  similar 
manner,  cogs  being  bnilt  at  c  for  this  purpose. 

During  the  whole  of  the  above  operations,  half  the  ooal  produced 
goes  down  one  gate-road,  and  half  down  the  other,  as  shown  by  the 
arrows,  the  tubs  being  taken  straight  into  the  face.  While  this  has 
been  going  on,  another  row  of  7-yfurd  pillars  and  4-yard  openings  have 
been  cut  off  in  the  bottom  ooal,  and  the  pillars  removed  in  a  similar 
manner.  This  operation  is  repeated,  until  such  time  as  fire  breaks 
out.  A  rib  is  then  out  oft,  dams  put  in,  and  workings  again  opened 
on  the  other  side  of  it. 

For  the  success  of  this  system  it  is  necessary  that  the  coal  should 
have  a  soft  roof,  and  one  that  comes  down  quietly  without  much 
weight.  In  some  parts  of  the  coalfield  there  is  a  very  hard  roof  which 
will  bear  a  large  amount  of  weight  without  collapsing ;  however,  in 
the  words  of  the  collier,  "  when  the  weight  does  come  on "  nothing 
can  stop  it.     Such  a  roof  is  very  unsuitable  for  this  system. 

The  advantages  claimed  are:  the  greater  first  yield  and  total 
clearance  of  coal. 

The  disadvantages  are :  the  large  amount  of  slack  produced  (this 
being  due  to  the  quantity  of  gunpowder  employed),  and  the  smaller 
total  yield  per  acre.  A  greater  quantity  is  obtained  per  acre  than  by 
the  first  clearance  in  the  square-work  system,  but,  after  the  lapse  of 
considerable  time,  the  ribs  and  pillars  left  in  this  latter  method  of 
working  are  cleared  outw  In  many  cases,  the  remnants  of  the  thick 
coal  are  worked  a  third  time,  thus  obtaining  a  further  yield.  The 
total  produce  of  winning  the  broken  is  about  one -third  of  the  quan- 
tity obtained  by  the  first  working,  of  which  one-third  will  be  coal,  and 
two- thirds  slack.  The  expense  of  winnine  the  broken  mine  is  some- 
what greater  than  that  of  p^etting  the  solid  coal. 

In  every  system  of  thick  coal-mining,  dip  work  is  advantageous, 
AS  the  falling  roof-stone  rolls  away  from  the  workmen. 

PennsylTania. — The  system  of  working  the  Mammoth  Bed,  which 
sometimes  attaint  a  thickness  of  60  feet,  as  described  by  Messrs.  H.  M. 
Ohance*  and  Franklin  Piatt, t  is  similar  to  the  double  stall  method  of 
South  Wales.  Either  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or  out  of  a  slope, 
if  no  shaft  is  sunk,  a  main  road,  called  a  "  gangway,'*  is  branched  out 
right  and  left,  but  for  the  sake  of  not  weakening  the  roof,  the  two 
openings  are  not  placed  quite  opposite  each  other  but  nearly  so. 
Gangways  are  not  driven  truly  along  the  strike  of  the  seam,  but  are 
graded  slightly  (about  6  inches  in  100  feet),  in  order  that  the  full 
waggons  may  be  moved  easily,  and  water  drain  to  the  slope  where  the 
pumps  will  be  situated.  A  parallel  road  some  few  (10)  yards  away, 
stalled  a  heading,  is  driven  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation. 

As  soon  as  the  gangways  have  proceeded  so  far  that  the  subsidence 

*  Second  Oeo,  Survey  oj  Penneulvama.    Report  A,  C.    Cood- Mining, 

t  Ibid.     R^ftori  A  B,     Coal  JVaaU.    The  chapter  on  Mining  is  by  Mr.  J.  P. 

WetheriU,  ana  is  an  •zpansion  of  a  paper  originally  oontributed  to  Amer,  InaU 

Ji.  E»,  v.,  402. 
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produced  by  working  the  ooal  will  not  affect  the  slope,  stalls  or 
'* breasts*'  are  opened  off  at  or  about  right  angles — ie.,  up  the  rise. 
These  are  the  working  places,  which  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  solid  rib  of  coal.  They  are  usually  driven  for  a  distance  or 
from  80  to  100  yards,  and  are  never  holed  through  into  the  gang- 
way above,  but  are  driven  up  to  within  10,  15,  or  20  yards  of 
it,  leaving  a  rib  of  coal,  called  *'the  chain  pillar,''  for  support.  Breasts- 
are  opened  off  the  gangway  as  fast  as  room  is  provided,  and  when  the 
first  breasts  are  exhausted  the  men  are  moved  forward.  The  width  of 
the  breasts  is  governed  by  the  strength  of  the  roof,  the  firmer  this  is 
the  greater  the  width.  Breasts  vary  from  never  less  than  6  yards  to 
never  more  than  12  yards  wide.  When  the  coal  is  quite  flat  the 
breasts  are  opened  at  right  angles  to  the  gangway,  but  where  the  dip 
is  too  steep  to  allow  a  waggon  to  be  used  in  the  breast,  if  so  driven,  it 
is  opened  at  an  angle  to  the  gangway,  thus  decreasing  the  inclination. 
The  inclination  of  the  bed  usually  limits  the  length  of  the  breasts  from 
300  to  500  feet,  and  coal  lying  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  gangway 
is  mined  from  a  second  series  of  breasts  opened  from  a  second  gang- 
way driven  above  the  first  one. 

By  the  driving  of  man  ways  and  *'  chutes  "  (shoots),  the  rib  of  coal 
between  the  gangway  and  heading  is  divided  into  pillars,  called, 
"stumps,"  which  are  always  made  larger  than  usual  where  the  roof  is- 
strong.  They  form  the  supports  which  keep  open  the  gangway,  the 
main  entrance  to  each  district  which  must  be  preserved.  Whete  th& 
roof  is  soft,  the  breasts  break  down  in  short  lengths  without  throwing 
much  weight  on  to  the  adjacent  coal,  but  with  a  hard  tenacious  roof  a 
considerable  extent  of  workings  may  remain  open,  to  collapse  sud- 
denly, producing  a  crush  which  may  extend  to  the  gangways,  unlesa 
the  stumps  are  made  large,  say  15  yards;  more  often  they  vary  front 
7  to  10  yards. 

The  distance  to  which  the  gangway  is  driven  on  each  side  of  the 
slope,  or,  in  other  words,  the  lineal  distance  worked  from  a  single 
opening,  is  dependent  on  the  cost  of  haulage  and  on  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  gangway  open.  Endless  rope  and  chain  haulage  are  not 
used,  but  if  the  coal  is  hard  and  the  roof  good,  it  is  often  cheaper  to 
mine  coal  lying  2  miles  from  the  slope  than  to  open  a  new  one, 
while  if  the  coal  is  soft  and  the  roof  bad,  it  may  be  cheaper  to  open  a^ 
new  slope  than  to  attempt  to  keep  i  mile  or  less  of  gangway  open. 

The  methods  of  opening  the  breasts  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
roof,  the  quantity  of  ventilation  required,  and  the  steepness  of  the 
seam.  Between  the  angles  of  25"  and  30''  the  mined  coal  will  slide  on 
the  floor  of  the  breasts,  but  not  at  any  violent  rate.  From  25°  down 
to  15°  the  coal  will  not  move  unless  sheet-iron  plates  are  laid  on  the 
floor.  For  this  reason  up  to  30"  the  breasts  are  worked  empty,  that 
is  to  say,  the  coal  is  loaded  as  it  is  got ;  over  that  angle  the  coal  when 
mined  rushes  down  the  breasts  with  considerable  force,  and  would 
dash  into  the  gangways  unless  prevented  by  some  obstruction,  which 
takes  the  form  of  a  strong  ''battery"  or  regulator,  built  of  round 
timber  props  partially  covered  with  planks,  leaving  an  opening 
through  which  the  coal  can  be  run  out  as  required.  Roads  are  kept 
up  the  sides  of  the  breast  by  the  use  of  inclined  props  called 
"jugglers,"  which  are  notched  into  the  floor  and  side  and  are  covered 
with  2-inch  planking.     These  form  the  intake  and  return  airways,  the- 
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-whole  width  between  being  kept  full  of  looae  coal.  When  the  breaata 
ere  worked  out,  the  pillars  are  robbed  hj  taking  off  from  each  as  thick 
a  Hiict!  as  poasible. 

In  very  ateep  breasts  it  is  impossible  for  a  miner  to  keep  up  to  the 
working  face,  as  he  has  nothing  to  stand  u)>on,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  either  to  leave  the  loose  ooal  in  the  breast  or  to  erect  some 
artificial  support.     A  oommon  method  of  opening  out  work  in  such 
cases  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  340.     The  breasts  are  opeoed  bj  driving 
in  two  shoots  for  a  distance  of  8  to  10  yards,  connecting  them  hy  a 
cross  drivage,  and  then  carrying  the  working  forward  its  fall  width. 
Four  strong  props,  a,  are  set  just  above  the  pillar  so  out  off,  and 
against  these,  two  log  batteries  are  built,  in  each  of  which  is  left  an 
openintr,  aay  4  feet  square,  that  will  permit  large  lumps  to  pass 
through  freely.    Koads  are  kept 
up  each  side  of  the  breast  by  the 
use  of  inclined  props  ("jugglers"), 
shown   in   position    in    Fig.    341, 
which  is  a  section  across  a  breast. 
The  surploa  coal  may   be  drawn 
out  at  the  bottom  through  the 
opening   in    the    battery,    but   is 
more    frequently    sent  down  the 
man-ways;   the  loose  coal    is   al- 
lowed    to     remain     undisturbe.l 
until  the  breast  is  driven  to  the 
limit. 

The  advanti^e  in  this  system 
is  in  having  two  chutes,  as  the 
-coal  may  be  rapidly  drawn  from 
the  breast  if  there  is  any  danger 

apprehended  of  its  being  covered  MtHiHiHHariBiv^aifa^^BiMB* 
by  falls;  it  also  frequently  happens  Fig.  340. 

in  two-chute  breasts  that  when 
one  passage  becomes  blocked  by 
coal  the  other  will  continue  open, 
and  that  in  time  the  movement 
there  wOt  free  the  ooal  in  the 
other.  The  disadvantages  are 
iiumerous.      Stoppage    of     both  _ 

chutes  are  common,  and  as  a  con-  ^'  '*'' 

sequence,  ventilation  is  not  only  suspended  in  the  breast  directly 
affected,  but  often  ia  all  others  past  it.  Unless  an  additional  man- 
way  is  driven  through  the  stump  pillar  between  the  breasts,  the 
-men  have  to  travel  through  the  battery  chutes.  With  two  chutes 
the  coal  is  drawn  from  the  $ide  of  the  breasts,  and  the  movement 
often  unseats  the  jugglers  and  breaks  in  the  man-waye. 

P(M-  these  reasons  breasts  are  often  started  with  one  cbut«  in  the 
«entre.  Where  this  crosses  the  heading  three  strong  props  ore  placed 
along  the  centre  line,  and  the  breast  is  afterwards  widened  out  to  its 
full  size  and  carried  forward.  The  props  at  the  heading  form  the 
battery,  nnd  also  a  stopping  to  direct  the  air  current  into  the  breasG 
man-ways.  Should  anything  break  down  in  the  latter,  the  stopping 
«i>n  be  removed  and  the  air  current  sent  direct  to  the  inside  breasts. 
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Mftn-v&jH  are  driven  through  the  pillara  between  each  pair  of  hresatt. 
An  elaboration  of  the  above,  introducing  a  retara  airway  (Figs.  242 
and  243),  ia  highly  reoommended  and  largely  adopted  where  the  aeam 
is  steeply  inclined,  the  coal  free,  and  apt  to  give  off  quantities  of  gas. 
For  greater  Hecurity  the  gangway  is  driven  along  the  roof  of  the  seam, 
this  position  also  allowing  tho  coal  chutes  to  be  driven  at  a  smaller 
angle,  giving  the  loaders  great«r  control  over  the  movement  of  the 
coal.  The  main  chute  is  driven  9  to  10  feet  wide  for  a  distance  of 
8  or  9  yards  where  the  battery  is  pUced.  From  this  point  ap,  the 
breast  i»  widened  oat  to  its  full  dimensions  in  a  distance  of  5  to  7 
VHrds.  A  space  of  about  3  feet  wide  is  partitioned  off  from  the  ooal 
chute,  serving  as  a  man-way  for  the  starter  to  reach  the  battery  from 
the  gnngway.  A  man-way  chnte,  6  feet  by  6  feet,  is  driven  up  in 
the  centre  of  the  pillar  for  about  8  yards  and  then  branched  off  right 


Figs.  34  2  and  243. 

and  left  {"slant  chutes'),  joining  each  breast  where  it  is  of  full 
width.  The  mdin  feature  of  the  plan  is  an  air  course,  c,  driven  against 
the  top  above  the  gangway,  and  connected  with  the  manways  ee 
between  each  breast,  by  the  passages  //.  This  air  course  is  not 
generally  in  use,  but  only  wfaen  the  breasts  are  exhausted,  or  re- 
pairs are  necessary  to  the  man  ways  dd.  Where  the  coal  is  not 
very  strong  and  liable  to  run,  that  is  to  say,  break  away  from  the 
solid  without  mining,  this  plan  possesses  many  advantages  ;  the  breast 
can  be  worked  in  the  bottom  bench  only,  and  the  excess  coal  run 
down  the  slant  chutes.  When  the  breast  is  finished  the  loose  coal 
it  contains  can  be  drawn  out  at  the  Arte  chutes. 

Where  the  seams  are  not  very  thick  and  the  coal  is  soft,  especially 
when  the  impurities  are  large,  breasts  are  worked  "on  batteriea,"^ 
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that  is  to  saj,  rows  of  props  are  set  across  the  stall  every  15  to  20 
feet  as  it  progi-esses,  and  planks  nailed  to  them,  forming  platforms, 
on  which  the  men  can  stand  up  to  their  work.  The  dean  coal  is 
passing  away  through  the  breast  man-ways,  and  the  refuse  thrown 
back  into  the  space  occupied  by  loose  coal  in  the  systems  previously 
illustrated.  This  method  was  used  in  hard,  clean  coal,  but  in  the 
absence  of  refuse,  which  is  partly  packed  against  the  batteries  or  plank 
dams,  shots  throw  down  the  coal  with  such  force  that  the  props,  dec., 
are  often  swept  away  ;  the  danger  of  this,  especially  in  a  clean  seam, 
where  the  breast  would  be  empty  below  the  battery,  and  the  damage 
to  the  coal  by  smashing  has  led  to  its  abandonment  in  such  cases. 

In  seams  pitching  12*  to  13°,  breasts  are  worked  as  *'  on  batteries,*' 
only  batteries  are  not  required,  as  the  men  can  stand  up  to  their  work 
without  support;  the  chutes  will  be  laid  with  sheet  iron.  Where 
the  inclination  is  still  smaller,  the  waggons  will  be  taken  direct  to 
the  breast,  a  good  tramroad  being  kept  up  on  one  side.  In  the  latter 
case  l^e  resemblance  between  anthracite  mining  and  the  double  stall 
method  of  South  Wales  becomes  very  apparent. 

When  the  gangways  and  breasts  have  been  opened  out  to  the 
furthest  distance  that  economical  working  will  allow,  the  pillars 
between  the  breasts  and  the  stumps  are  robbed  or  reduced,  beginning 
at  the  farthest  distance  and  bringing  the  work  back  to  the  outlet  or 
slope.  This  procedure,  by  removing  the  pillars  which  support  the 
roof,  often  brings  on  large  subsidences  or  "  caves  in.'' 

France. — Buth  the  methods  already  described  di£for  in  one  impor- 
tant feature  from  the  mining  of  thick  seams  as  practised  in  France, 
as  the  only  stowing  material,  if  any,  used  in  the  chambers  is  the  small 
quantity  produced  from  the  bands  of  inferior  coal  or  dirt  intermingled 
with  the  seam,  and  there  is  rarely  any  attempt  to  use  even  this  small 
quantity  in  a  systematic  manner.  On  the  Continent,  complete  stow- 
ing of  the  workings  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  huge 
quarries  at  the  surface  are  worked  for  the  sole  object  of  supplying 
material,  which  is  sent  down  into  the  mine  and  used  for  gobbing  up 
the  workings.  Care  is  taken  that  the  circulation  of  the  tubs  is  as 
nearly  automatic  as  possible  ;  they  gravitate  from  the  screens,  where 
they  are  emptied  of  coal,  to  the  quarry,  where  they  are  filled  with 
rook,  and,  after  being  raised  to  a  suitable  height  by  mechanical  means, 
gravitate  to  the  pit  top  where  they  are  lowered  into  the  mine.  The 
workings  underground  are  generally  to  the  deep  of  the  pit  bottom, 
and  the  tubs  of  rock  are  delivered  to  the  highest  point  of  the  working 
place  before  being  emptied,  in  order  that  the  gobbing  material  cAn /cUl 
into  the  required  situation.  Shovelling  it  into  position  is  out  of  the 
question  owing  to  cost. 

Then,  again,  the  thick  seams  are  divided  up  into  slices,  each  of 
which  is  taken  out  by  a  se[)arate  working. .  Two  plans  are  adopted — 
in  oue  the  slices  are  horizontal  and  are  taken  across  the  bed  of  coal 
(from  roof  to  floor)  from  inclined  planes  driven  from  one  level  to  the 
next  above  it,  the  development  and  opening  out  of  the  levels  and 
inclines  being  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  rearer  coals  of  North 
Staffordshire.  In  the  second  method  roads  are  driven  along  the  strike 
of  the  seam  at  regular  intervals  apart,  and  the  successive  slices  are 
removed  by  a  series  of  inclined  stalls  driven  to  the  deep  and  parallel 
with  the  roof  and  floor  of  the  seam. 
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In  hard  coal,  the  ioclined  method  of  working  in  preferable  for  » 
seam  dipping  leas  than  15*,  unless  it  be  irregular  or  contain  old 
workings,  or  nnteas  it  be  of  too  great  a  thickness,  when  the  method  of 
horizontal  slices  should  be  resorted  to.  In  seams  dipping  15°  to  30' 
the  inclined  method  is  also  advisable,  esjiecially  where  the  coal  con- 
tains bands  of  refuse,  bnt  the  horizontal  method  is  the  only  one 
applicable  to  deposits  of  irregular  form,  or  to  seams  dipping  more  than 
30  ,  when  the  inclined  slice  becomes  too  dangerous,  wbUe  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  working  places  are  level  it  also  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  rendering  haulage  easy. 

The  method  of  working  by  inclined  slices  at  Blanzy  Colliery  in  a 
ssam  15  feet  thick,  dipping  i  in  5,  as  described  by  Mr.  L.  Mathet, 
consists  in  dividing  the  bed  into  two  equal  parts,  taking  the  lower 
one  out  first,  and  then  following  on  with  the  upper  layer  before  the 
first  is  finished.  The  method  of  opening  out,  and  the  details  of  the 
working  places,  are  shown  in  Figs.  344  to  349.  A  commencement  is 
made  by  opening  out  in  the  bottom  slice  on  one  side  only  of  an  incline 
driven  along  tho  dip  of  the  seam,  two  narrow  roads  (xx,  Fig.  145),  10 
yards  apart,  and  continuing  them  until  the  boundary  or  the  extremity 
of  the  district  is  reached,  when  they  are  connected  by  a  cross-road,  i, 
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Figs.  344  to  349. 


9,  driven  parallel  with  the  floor.  Ihe  stall  so  formed  is  then  worked 
backwards  towards  the  incline,  and  the  space  behind  the  workmen 
packed  with  refuse.  The  gobbing  material  is  brought  in  along  the 
higher  level,  and  is  lowered  into  the  uorking  places  by  small  winclies 
worked  by  compressed  air,  which  also  serve  to  pull  up  thu  tuba  loaded 
with  coal  to  the  levels  from  whence  they  can  be  conveyed  to  the 
incline  by  horses.  Ac  the  end  of  twenty  days  a  piece  of  the  lower 
slice  of  coal,  represented  by  shading  in  Fig,  345,  has  been  removed, 
and  n  third  level  road,  a^,  has  reaohed  the  boundary  and  has  been  con- 
nected with  x'  by  the  cross-stall  3,  4.  The  coal  here  is  also  worked 
back  towards  the  incline,  until  at  the  end  of  forty  days  the  lower 
slice  has  been  removed  to  the  extent  shown  by  the  shaded  portion  in 
Fig.  346,  while  a  fourth  winning  headway,  x",  has  been  driven  to  the 
boundary  and  connected  with  x"  by  the  stall  5,  6. 

The  development  and  winning  of  the  lower  slice  still  continues, 
but  at  this  period  workings  are  also  opened  in  the  upper  lift.  All  the 
stalls  have  hitherto  been  driven  parallel  with  the  inclination  of  the 
bed,  but  it  is  obvious  that  if  thn  load  (c.  Fig,  346J  be  started  from  the 
level  x'  and  be  driven  horizontally  it  will  soon  reach  the  roof  of  the 
■earn.  It  is  then  continued  to  the  deep,  over  the  gob  o-  the  first  lift, 
and  a  face  opened,  and  also  brought  back  towards  the  incline,  as  will 
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be  seen  from  the  sectional  elevation  (Fig.  247),  which  represents  the 
prosress  made  at  the  expiration  of  sixty  days.  A  second  horizontal 
road  is  then  started  (e,  Fig.  247)  to  remove  the  prism  between  the 
second  level,  a^,  and  the  loof  adjoining  the  boundary  of  the  district. 
Similar  operations  are  carried  out  in  the  levels  which  have  by  this 
time  been  driven  further  to  the  rise,  and  at  the  end  of  eighty  and  one 
hundred  days  the  works  present  the  appearance  shown  respectively 
by  Fig.  248  and  Fig.  249. 

Working  Seams  Lying  near  Together. — In  the  South  Stafford- 
shire coalfield,  when  the  distance  between  two  seams  does  not  exceed 
6  feet,  the  general  practice  is  to  work  the  lower  one  first  by  longwall, 
carrying  gob  roads  in  the  ordinary  manner.  When  the  boundary  is 
reached  the  roads  are  ripped  down  into  the  upper  seam,  which  is 
then  taken  back  longwork  towards  the  shafts.  In  many  cases  it  is 
found  that  by  such  procedure  the  upper  seam  not  only  makes  a 
greater  percentage  of  large  coal  than  it  would  have  done  if  it  had 
been  cleared  off  firsts  but  that  the  cost  of  production  is  less,  as  the 
undercutting  is  easier. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  Warwickshire  coalfield  all  the  seams 
come  together,  being  only  separated  by  a  small  thickness  of  partings, 
amounting  to  as  little  as  2  feet  between  each  seam.  The  method  of 
working  has  been  described  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Melly.*  A  pair  of  dip  roads 
Are  driven  in  the  lowest  of  the  seams  to  be  worked  to  a  distance  of  not 
less  than  500  or  600  yards.  A  cross-drift  is  then  cut  through  all  the 
four  seams  (shown  by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  250),  and  they  are  each 
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Fig.  2sa 

•opened  out  by  level  headings  to  a  distance  of  from  150  to  200  yards  on 
each  side,  cross-cuts  at  each  end,  and  generally  one  in  the  middle, 
connecting  the  four  seams  for  ventilation.  In  this  way,  eight 
different  stalls,  or  working  places,  are  at  once  made,  each  of  which 
may  be  partly  holed  every  day,  so  that  50. to  60  tons  should  be 
•delivered  to  the  flat  A  B  from  each  one,  and  to  this  point  an  incline 
rope,  which  takes  from  15  to  20  tubs  at  a  time,  delivers  the  empty  tubs. 

Each  face  follows  behind  the  other,  and  as  only  a  very  short  parting 
•exists  between  the  seams,  there  is  considerable  breakage,  as  the  faces 
cannot  possibly  proceed  at  a  greater  speed  than,  say,  2  yards  per 
week,  and  as  the  distance  at  which  the  face  of  one  seam  lies  behind 
another  is  about  10  yards,  the  coal  in  each  case  has  only  five  or  six 
weeks  in  which  to  settle  down  or  deteriorate  before  being  worked. 

The  main  flat  A  B  is  made  to  last  a  long  time,  generally  two  or 
-three  months,  and  the  faces  adjoining  the  road  are  allowed  to  hang 
back  a  little,  as  making  a  new  flat  is  rather  an  expensive  business. 

In  Fifeshire,  where  the  Jersey  coal  seam  sometimes  runs  to  15  feet 
4hick,  and  consists  of  two  layers  of  coal  separated  by  about  4  feet  of 

*  N.JB.L,  zxziii.,  151 ;  and  BrU.  80c,  Min,  Stud,,  x.,  104. 
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spoil,  the  method  of  working  has  been  described  by  Mr.  A.  Burt,*tuid 
oonsiats  in  removing  the  lower  portion  of  the  seam  first  hj  longw^ll 
Hod  the  upper  layer  afterwards.  A  heading  is  first  driven  to  the  rise 
in  the  bottom  coal,  and  at  intervals  of  from  I3  to  15  yards 
ordinary  roads  are  branched  off  along  the  strike  (Fig.  351),  and 
a  long  wall  face  canied  forward  at  an  angle  with  the  line  of  full 
dip.  To  get  sufficient  height  in  the  working  roods,  the  middle 
band  of  dirt  is  always  ripped  down,  and  sometimes  when  tho 
seam  varies  in  thickness  part  of  the  top  coal  is  also  removed. 
The  dirt  produced  from  the  fireclay  holinf;  of  the  bottom  coal, 
and  that  obtained  from  ripping  the  stall  roads,  is  used  to  carefully 
pack  the  gob  which  is  completely  stowed,  no  open  spaces  being 
left.  The  sides  of  each  road  are  carefully  built  up  with  stone 
for  a  width  of  3^  feet,  and  at  intervals  chocks  a}  feet  square  are  used 
to  strengthen  such  buildings.  A  cross-section  of  the  face  in  the 
bottom  coal  workings  ii  shown  in  Fig.  353. 


H 


Fig.  351.  Fig.  251. 

The  working  back  of  the  upper  layer  of  coal  commences  at  the 
■ecood  heading,  which  is  driven  as  usual  in  longwall  working  for 
cutting  off  the  stall  roads.  As  soon  as  this  has  cat  off  all  the  roads 
out  of  the  first  heading,  the  working  of  the  top  coal  commences  at  the 
top  end  or  innermost  part  of  the  second  heading.  The  first  place  is 
taken  a  few  feet  back  before  the  second  is  started,  and  so  on,  each  stall 
leading  the  other  a  distance  of  about  10  feet  (Fig.  351).  The  coal 
worked  in  this  opeiation  is  taken  back  to  the  first  heading  along  the 
same  roads  which  were  made  in  working  the  bottom  ooal,  these  being 
ripped  a  second  time  if  necessary.  The  holing  of  the  top  coal  is  made 
in  the  waste  of  the  firat  working. 

In  the  Suar  district,  Sheniah  Prussia,  a  seam,  consisting  of  3  feet 
of  bottom  coal  and  from  4  feet  6  inches  to  5  feet  3  inches  of  top  coal, 
separated  by  a  rock  band,  having  a  mean  thickness  of  2  feet  5  inches, 
which  was  originally  worked  in  one  operation,  ia  now  got  by  a  method 
identical  with  that  described  above.  It  is  stated  that  the  working 
cost  has  been  reduced  by  5jd.  per  ton  ;  that  the  measures  come  down 
regularly  both  in  the  forward  workings  and  in  the  face  coming  back, 
while  accidents  from  falls  have  greatly  diminished  ;  that  less  timber  is> 
*  Fed.  Iiul.,  ziv.,  194. 
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required ;  that  all  the  coal  ia  taken  out,  whilfl  formerly  piltara  were 
cut  off  and  lost,  and  frequently  a  portion  of  the  top  ooal  had  to  he  left 
to  support  the  roof;  and  that  the  ventilation  is  improved. 

The  main  cool  at  Moira  Colliery,  Leicestershire,*  which  is  14  feet 
thick,  is  worked  in  two  dividons.  The  main  roads  are  driven  out 
some  40  to  50  yards  apart  in  the  solid  to  the  boundary  on  the  bottom 
of  the  seam,  and  when  this  has  been  done  the  coal  is  brought  back  in 
two  lilts,  each  7  feet  thick,  by  longwall  working  homewards,  the  lower 
£kce  leading  the  upper  one  by  a  distance  of  about  10  yards.  Figs.  153 
and  354  show  in  plan  and  section  the  arrangeiuent  of  packs,  wastes. 


FigB.  253  and  3S4. 

snd  j^  for  each  stall,  and  the  position  of  the  two  faces.  Each  road 
brings  back  30  yards  of  coal  on  either  side.  An  the  main  coal  is  very 
liable  to  spontaneous  combustion,  and  also  gives  off  moderate  quantities 
of  gas  when  first  opened  out,  constant  watchfulness  is  required  in 
order  to  detect  any  smouldering  material  in  the  back  workings,  and 
as  an  additional  precaution  walls  composed  of  stones  and  divt,  0  d,  are 
built  across  the  stalls  in  the  bottom  coal  workings  at  intervals  not 
exceeding  30  yards,  sealing  up  the  wastes  and  preventing  access  to 
the  Koaf  behind.  A  rib  of  coal,  some  3  to  4  yards  wide,  is  left  in  the 
top  coal  over  eaoh  of  these  cross  walls. 

•  Coll.  Gvard.,  Uivii,  106. 
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Spontaneous  Combustion. — Some  seams  of  coal  are  particularly 
liable  to  spontaneous  combustion,  the  first  signs  of  which  are  given  by 
a  peculiar  smell,  termed  ''fire  stink.*'  This  undesirable  state  of 
■affairs  is  produced  by  three  agencies : — (a)  oxidation  of  the  organic 
^constituents ;  (6)  iron  pyrites ;  (c)  pressure.  The  first  is  undoubtedly 
the  main  one,  but  is  assisted  materially  by  the  other  two. 

(a)  Oxidation  of  the  Organic  ConstUuenU. — Richter's*  experiments 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  high  importance  of  this  action,  and  it 
may  be  looked  upon  as  being  the  most  effective  of  the  three.  Goal 
absorbs  oxygen,  one  part  combining  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
forming  carbonic  acid  and  water,  while  the  other  enters  into  com- 
bination with  the  coal,  and  proportionally  increases  its  weight.  This 
alone  would  fix  careful  attention  on  this  action,  as  it  is  found  that, 
before  combustion,  coal  so  inclined  emits  large  quantities  of  carbonic 
.acid  gas.  Heating  results  from  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and 
absorption  is  favoured  by  heating,  moisture,  fine  division,  and  absence 
of  light ;  everything  thus  combines  to  favour  decomposition. 

(6)  Iron  Pyrites. — ^This  substance  on  decomposing  yields,  first, 
ferrous  sulphate,  and  secondly,  ferric  sulphate;  the  former  makes  its 
Appearance  in  the  form  of  colourless  fibres,  protruding  here  and  there 
from  the  face  of  the  coal,  while  the  latter  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  is 
more  frequently  observed.  These  products  may  suffer  further  decom- 
position, sulphuric  acid  being  sometimes  formed,  and  as  their  volume 
-exceeds  that  of  the  original  pyrites,  disintegration  of  the  coal  is 
effected,  together  with  a  small  heating  in  close  proximity  to  each  lump 
of  pyrites.  The  heat  generated  is  quite  incapable  of  commencing  a 
fire,  but  it  may  help,  in  a  great  degree,  the  action  of  other  agents. 
Ferric  sulphate  is  reduced  to  ferrous  sulphate  by  contact  with  small 
particles  of  carbon,  and  hence  may  act  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  to  the 
organic  constituents  of  the  coal. 

(e)  Friction  from  Slippings. — Pressure  from  the  roof  on  pillars 
oracks  them,  and  grinds  the  irregular  sides  of  these  fissures  together, 
thus  producing  heat  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  fine  coal.  Now, 
rsmall  coal  does  not  absorb  more  oxygen  than  large  coal,  but  it  does  so 
more  rapidly,  and  the  temperature  rises  very  quickly.  Really  solid 
pillars  never  fire,  it  is  only  when  they  are  being  crushed  that  combus- 
tion occurs.  The  heat  acting  on  the  small  coal  produced  by  the 
grinding  action,  may  also  subject  it  to  the  process  of  slow  distillation, 
And  produce  a  quantity  of  bituminous  matter,  which,  on  the  addition 
of  further  heat,  suddenly  bursts  into  flame. 

Development. — The  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  the  primary  agent  in  producing  combustion.  The  amount  of  heat 
that  would  be  given  out  by  the  oxidation  of  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
in  any  coal  can  be  easily  estimated,  and,  on  calculation,  it  is  speedily 
recognised  that  this  heat  could  not  produce  the  results  attributed  to 
it,  even  if  the  pyrites  existed  in  isolated  nodules ;  another  argument 
in  favour  of  this  is  the  very  slow  nature  of  the  process;  the  heat  pro- 
-duced  is  consequently  dissipated,  and  only  a  small  heating  of  the 
particles  takes  place. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyr- 
ites is  eminently  &vourable  to  spontaneous  combustion  ;  owing  to 
tthe  disintegration  produced,  it  allows  the  coal  to  be  more  readily  per- 

♦  Metallurgy  (Fud,  ««rc.),  Dr.  Percy,  1875,  299. 
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meated    by  currents  of  oxygen,  and   the   heating  produced — small 
though  it  may  be — ^favours  the  action  of  such  currents. 

When  the  first  agent  is  considered,  every  ciicumstance  seems  to- 
combine  to  render  the  action  successful.  Heating,  moisture,  and 
absence  of  light  are  all  conducive  to  the  oxidation  of  the  organic  con- 
stituents of  coal;  it  is  in  seams  most  free  from  pyrites  that  spontaneous 
combustion  takes  place.  The  constitution  of  the  coal  seems  to  be  of 
great  importance ;  it  is  only  in  bituminous  varieties  that  this  undesir- 
able state  of  things  is  found. 

Little  can  be  added  to  what  has  been  already  said  on  the  heat 
produced  by  friction ;  the  principal  argument  in  favour  of  this  view  is 
the  one  already  given — viz.,  if  fire  be  found  anywhere  it  will  be  in 
the  cracks  of  pillars.  No  doubt  this  is  perfectly  true  as  regards  some 
underground  fires,  but  spontaneous  combustion  is  frequently  found 
occurring  in  heaps  of  coals  above  ground,  and  this  coal  may  contain  a 
very  small  percentage  of  pyrites.  To  account  for  the  fire  under  such 
circumstances  is  impossible,  unless  the  oxidation  theory  is  admitted; 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  this  action,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
is  the  primary  agent,  although  either  of  the  other  two  in  coujunction 
may  greatly  facilitate  it. 

Prevention. — This  can  only  be  done  by  the  loading  up  and  removal 
of  all  fine  slack  and  refuse.  A  vigorous  current  of  cool  air  must  be- 
circulated  through  the  workings,  cooling  the  surface  of  coal  over  which- 
it  sweeps.  The  practice  of  reducing  the  quantity  of  air  passing 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned ;  such  procedure  inoretuea  the  risk 
of  combustion,  because  sufficient  air  is  always  left  for  oxidation, 
and,  owing  to  the  small  volume,  the  air  gets  heated  higher  than  the 
surrounding  strata,  and  consequently  aids,  instead  of  impedes,  the 
risk. 

There  is  a  point  at  which  a  vigorous  current  of  air  is  inadvisable ;: 
if  combustion  has  broken  out  the  quantity  of  air  should  be  reduced, 
but  until  that  point  is  reached  a  diminution  in  quantity  only  acta 
detrimentally. 

In  longwall  workings,  close  and  effective  stowing  of  the  gob  with 
roof  stone  is  the  best  preventive ;  if  sufficient  material  is  not  available 
to  completely  fill  the  excavation,  the  packs  should  take  the  form  of 
square  cogs,  and  be  arranged  draught-board  fashion.  In  Warwick- 
shire, the  sides  of  many  of  the  gob  roads  are  plastered  with  a  layer  of 
well  puddled  clay  several  inches  thick.  In  thick  seams,  as  there  is 
practically  neither  roof  nor  sides  to  timber  to  in  the  workings,  the 
only  method  of  dealing  with  a  fire  is  to  isolate  it  by  damming  off  the 
affected  area. 

If  a  fire  occurs  in  a  fast  road,  or  in  the  gob  in  a  thin  seam,  an 
attempt  should  always  be  made  to  dig  it  out.  As  sh  additional 
safeguard,  lines  of  water  mains  are  often  laid  along  all  the  principal 
roads,  these  pipes  being  connected  to  the  water  behind  the  tubbing 
in  the  shaft.  High  pressure  water  is  invaluable  at  collieries  liable  to 
spontaneous  combustion;  if  a  fire  is  attacked  vigorously  at  its  com- 
mencement it  is  often  mastered,  but  when  it  attains  &ir  proportions, 
it  may  not  only  occasion  enormous  expense,  but  be  a  source  of  con- 
tinual trouble  and  danger. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

HAUIiAGE. 

Primitiye  Methode. — During  the  present  century  no  branch  of  the 
various  operations  in  coal-mining  has  improved  more  than  haulage. 
In  the  olden  times,  carrying  the  mineral  on  the  shoulders  of  men  or 
women  was  the  method  universally  employed,  and  is  still  carried  out 
in  places  where  civilisation  is  imperfect.  The  practice  is,  however, 
adopted  in  one  instance  in  our  own  country,  where  the  conditions  are 
such  that  any  other  system  would  be  impracticable — viz.,  the  iron- 
stone mines  of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  The  earliest  improvement  con- 
sisted in  the  introduction  of  sledges,  which  are  now  employed  to  a 
limited  extent,  for  hauling  coal  from  the  working  places  in  thin  seams 
to  the  roadways,  as  it  is  impracticable  to  lay  a  line  of  tramway  along 
the  &oe.  In  the  thin  seams  of  the  Somersetshire  coalfield,  where  the 
ooal  is  14  to  16  inches  thick,  roads  4  to  5  feet  high  are  carried  up  to 
the  face  at  distances  of  about  40  yards  apart^  and  along  these  tubs 
are  brought.  In  the  face  the  coal  is  load^  on  to  an  ordinary  plank 
about  12  inches  broad,  and  6  feet  long,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened 
to  a  piece  of  chain  having  a  hook  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  plank. 
The  chain  is  passed  between  a  boy's  legs  and  the  hook  connected  to 
a  ring  on  a  leather  belt  fastened  round  his  waist.  The  plank  is 
dragged  to  the  way-end,  and  its  load  placed  in  the  tub  waiting  there. 

At  this  point,  it  may  be  stated,  that  it  is  a  great  advuntage  to 
have  only  one  loading.  Every  time  coal  is  emptied  from  one  tub  to 
another,  breakage  results,  and,  in  addition,  it  costs  money  and  labour. 

BailB. — At  the  present  time,  practically  all  the  rails  used  are  of 
the  flange  pattern ;  bridge  and  angle  designs  having  been  abandoned. 
The  sections  employed  have  gradually  got  heavier,  owing  to  the  more 
permanent  nature  of  the  ways,  and  the  desire  to  make  haulage  work 
as  smoothly  and  with  as  few  hindrances  as  possible.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  wear  of  a  rail  is  largely  influenced  by  its  com- 
position, but  the  shape  of  the  section  and  disposition  of  metal  in  the 
different  parts  is  of  greater  moment.  The  use  of  heavy  rails  does  not 
necessarily  ensure  long  wear. 

The  designing  of  rail  sections  has  of  late  received  considerable 
attention,  especially  in  the  United  States,  and  several  papers  on  the 
subject  have  been  contributed  to  the  Amer.  Inst.  M.  E.*  These 
refer  to  the  heavier  sections  employed  on  railways,  but  are  none  the 
less  true,  if  applied  to  the  designs  in  use  in  collieries.  The  chief 
points  brought  out  are,  that  the  head  should  have  as  broad  a  wearing 
surface  as  possible,  and  should  not  be  too  deep.     If  too  much  metal  is 

*  Certain  Conditions  in  Mantifacture  of  Steel  Rails,  F.  A.  Delano,  xvi.,  594; 
8ied  Rails  and  Speei/tcatUms  for  manufaclure,  K.  W.  Hunt,  xvii.,  226  and  778  ; 
A  System  of  Rail  Sectums  in  Series^  P.  H.  Dudley,  xviii.,  763. 
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in  the  head,  the  temperature  at  the  finish  of  the  rolling  process  must 
be  high,  which  produces  a  metal  loose  in  structure  that  rapidly  wears 
away  in  use.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rail  is  finished  by  colder 
rolling,  the  compactness  or  physical  hardness  of  the  metal  is  increased. 
Jt  is  evident  that  the  smaller  the  section  the  deeper  will  the  effect  of 
the  compression  of  the  rolls  penetrate,  and  the  finer  will  be  the  grain 
of  steel. 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  appointed  a  Committee 
to  draw  out  some  standard  rsdl  sections,  and  a  report  of  the  progress 
made,  has  been  published.*  Ten  different  sets  of  designs  were  pre- 
pared, the  following  dimensions  averaging  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the 
individual  sections,  if  any  wide  deviations  which  appear  in  one  set 
of  sections  only  be  neglected;  Heady  12  inches  radius,  top  corner 
\  inch,  lower  corner  ^^  inch,  vertical  sides,  percentage  of  metal  41*5  ; 
Neck,  ^  inch  top  and  bottom  fillet  radii,  sides  either  straight  or  12  inches 
radius  (there  appears  to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  point),  per- 
centage of  metal  2 1 'o ;  Bnee,  37-5 
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per  cent,  of  metal,  width  same 
as  height  of  rail,  sides  vertical, 
with  ^  inch  top  and  bottom 
corner  radii,  angle  of  head  and 
top  of  base  alike,  13**  (about  4^ 
to  i).  The  width  of  the  head  is 
054  and  the  depth  of  head  0*287 
of  the  total  height  of  rail.  Fig. 
255  shows  a  section  of  rail 
weighing  30  lbs.  to  the  yard, 
designed  on  these  lines,  which 
the  author  is  employing  largely 
on  main  roads  at  a  colliery  where 
the  total  load  of  coal  and  tub 
is  25  cwts.  It  replaced  a  rail 
weighing  39  lbs.,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  arrangement  of  material 
was  bad.  The  disposition  of  the 
material,  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  wear  with  the  least  weight,  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  as  the  rail  account  at  large  collieries  is 
quite  enough  without  wasting  more  money  on  putting  steel  into  parts 
where  it  is  not  wanted 

Mr.  P.  H.  Dudley  t  prefers  to  place  the  line  of  the  radii  for  the 
sides  of  the  web  above  the  centre,  so  as  to  make  the  lower  portion  of 
the  web  thicker,  for  the  following  reasons: — To  more  nearly  equalise 
the  heat  of  the  section  between  the  base  and  the  head,  permitting 
colder  rolling ;  to  lower  the  neutral  axis,  Isetter  equalising  the  strain 
of  the  metal  between  the  base  and  the  head,  and  checking  the 
tendency  to  permanent  set;  to  check  the  tendency  of  the  web  to 
bend  near  the  base  of  the  rail  under  heavy  traffia 

The  folio  wing  specification  I  is  recoi^mended  when  ordering  from 
manufacturers : — 

The  section  of  rail,  when  rolled,  shall  conform  to  the  template  furnished ;  with 
an  allowance  in  height  of  V%  ii^ch  under  and  ^  inch  over  permitted. 


Fig.  255. 


*  £hig.  and  Min.  Joum.,  1891,  li.,  319. 

iAmer,  Inst,  M,E,t  zviii.,  781.  tibid.,  xvii.,  238. 
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The  length  of  rail  shall  be feet ;  a  variifttion  in  length  of  one  quarter  of  an  inch 

longer  and  ahorter  will  be  allowed. 

The  rails  miut  be  free  from  all  mechanical  defects  and  flaws,  shall  be  sawed 
square  at  the  ends,  and  the  burrs  made  by  the  saws  carefully  chipped  or  filed  off, 
particularly  under  the  head  and  on  the  top  of  the  flange. 

The  rails  shall  be  smooth  on  the  heads,  straight  in  all  directions,  and  without 
any  twist  or  kinks,  particular  attention  being  given  to  having  the  ends  without 
any  drop. 

The  steel  to  contain  as  high  a  percentage  of  carbon  as  the  makers  are  willing 
to  put  in. 

In  the  working  places  the  lightest  weight  possible  of  rails  should 
be  employed,  just  strong  enough  to  carry  the  loaded  tabs. 

Length  of  Bails. — In  the  workings,  the  usual  length  is  6  feet,  or 
sometimes  3  feet  when  a  longer  length  is  inadmissible.  The  length 
should  be  such  that  the  weight  is  small,  in  order  that  the  workmen 
can  easily  move  them  about,  as  it  is  here  that  the  greater  quantity  of 
rails  are  lost  by  falls.  For  laying  the  main  roads  no  purpose  is  served 
by  short  rails,  and  for  such  situations,  their  length  nearly  approxi- 
mates to  those  employed  on  surface  railways. 

Ghmge. — The  most  general  gauge  is  24  inches,  although  it  yaries 
from  18  inches  to  30  inches.  With  narrow  gauges  the  operation  of 
tipping  the  tubs  sideways  ia  facilitated ;  indeed,  the  objection  to  a 
narrow  gauge  is  the  ease  with  which  tubs  are  overturned. 

Methods  of  Laying  Bails. — Two  considerations  have  to  be  borne 
in  mind  here.  In  the  working  places,  especially  where  the  longwall 
system  is  used,  rails  are  being  frequently  taken  up  and  relaid  in 
another  position.     This  happens  every  time  the  face  advances,  and  as 

a  result,  the  way  is  not  put  down  with  much 
regard  to  evenness  of  road. 

On  the  other  hand,  greater  care  is  taken 
in  laying  the  rails  in  the  main  road,  because 
the  line  is  a  permanent  one,  and  must  be  kept 
in  good  condition,  in  order  that  resistances  to 
traction  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Care 
is  taken  to  make  the  gradient  as  regular  as 
possible ;  the  rails  are  kept  perfectly  straight, 
or,  if  curves  are  necessary,  they  should  be 
bent  by  a  machine  similar  to  those  used  on 
railways.  At  many  large  collieries  an  ex- 
perienced platelayer  is  employed,  who  super- 
intends the  laying  of  the  main  roads. 

In  laying  curves,  the  gauge  must  be  a  little 
wider  than  on  straight  lines. 

Fish-plating. — To  obtain  a  rigid  and 
straight  joint  on  the  main  lines,  side  strips 
of  steel  called  "  fish-plates  "  are  fitted  on  each 
side  of  the  web  (a  a.  Fig.  256)  where  the  rails 
meet ;  holes  are  punched  through  the  web  and  through  each  fish-plate, 
and  bolts  placed  in  them  en^d  screwed  up  tight.  To  allow  for  expan- 
sion, the  holes  through  the  rails  should  be  oval,  and  to  prevent  the 
bolts  turning  round  when  the  nuts  are  being  screwed  up,  either  the 
holes  in  one  fish-plate  are  punched  square,  or  the  bolts  made  oval 
for  a  short  distance  under  the  head  and  then  round  afterwards,  or 
one  fish-plate  is  punched  with  holes  of  a  pear-shaped  section  (Fig.  257), 


o    o 


Figs.  256  and  257. 
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ftiid  the  bolt  made  of  a  similar  form  just  under  the  head.  The 
remainder  of  the  bolt  is  made  round,  and,  passing  through  the  oval 
hole  in  the  rail,  permits  the  latter  to  move  a  short  distance. 

It  is  important  that  the  fish-plates  should  be  rolled  to  correspond 
with  the  slope  of  the  head  and  top  of  the  base  of  the  rail  to  ensure 
perfect  fit. 

Sleepers. — To  give  the  road  a  solid  foundation  the  rails  are  laid 
on  transverse  supports  called  ''  sleepers,"  which  may  be  constructed 
of  wood,  iron,  or  steel. 

Wood. — The  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  wooden  sleepers 
depend  on  the  gauge  of  the  road  and  the  weight  of  the  load ;  from  3 
inches  to  4  indies  deep  by  6  inches  broad  is  a  common  size.  The 
wood  employed  is  generally  Scotch  fir  or  larch;  the  former  is  cheapest 
in  first  cost,  but  the  latter  has  greater  lasting  capacity. 

To  secure  the  rail  to  the  sleeper  a  hole  is  generally  punched 
through  the  base,  and  a  flat-headed  nail  driven  through  it  into  the 
wood.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  the  hole  weakens  the  rail  to  a 
very  great  extent,  and  breakages  often  result  at  the  point  where  they 
are  punched.  For  this  reason  a  hooked  nail  called  a  "  dog  "  is  pre- 
ferred. One  of  these  is  driven  on  each  side  of  the  raiL  Here  a  point 
must  be  noticed ;  the  hook  on  the  dog  is  at  right  angles  to  the  other 
part,  while  the  base  of  the  rail  is  sloping.  As  a  result  the  dog  9iu8t 
jiot  be  driven  vertically  downwards,  but  on  a  slope  (a.  Fig.  258),  in 


Fig.  258. 


Fig.  259. 


-order  to  obtain  as  large  a  bearing  surface  as  possible  between  the  hook 
of  the  dog  and  the  base  of  the  rail. 

The  objection  to  dogs  is  that  they  do  not  prevent  the  rail  moving 
longitudinally  like  a  nail  does  when  put  through  a  punched  hole. 
The  difficulty  is  completely  overcome  by  cutting  a  small  notch  out  of 
the  base  of  the  rail  where  the  sleepers 
are  to  be  fixed,  and  to  prevent  these 
being  opposite  each  other  and  weaken- 
ing the  rail  those  on  one  side  of  the 
base  lead  those  on  the  other  side  from 
I  inch  to  i^  inches  (Fig.  259).  The 
notch  is  not  more  than  a  ^  inch  deep, 
and  is  taken  out  of  the  thin  edge  of 
the  base,  instead  of  through  the  thickest 
part,  as  is  done  when  holes  are  punched 
for  nails. 

Iron, — Wrought-iron  sleepers  have  been  largely  employed.  They 
consist  of  a  flat  strip  bent  round  at  each  end  to  grasp  the  base  of  the 
jnily  with  a  block  (see  Fig.  262)  riveted  on  at  such  a  distance  away 


Fig.  260. 
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that  it  clutches  the  other  side  of  the  rail.  These  sleepers  last  a  lon^ 
time  and  are  easily  repaired,  hut  are  comparativelj  heavy,  and  are 
easily  hent. 

Steel. — Of  lat^  years  the  use  of  light  steel  sleepers  has  become 
general.  In  one  form,  Oolquhoun's  patent,  the  rails  are  fastened  by 
punching  two  holes  in  the  sleeper,  one  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the 
rail.  A  steel  clasp,  or  chair,  is  passed  through  these  holes ;  the  inner 
end  firmly  grasps  the  base  of  the  rail  (a.  Fig.  260),  and  the  whole  is 
secured  in  position  by  a  wooden  key,  6.  The  sleepers  weigh  about  14 
lbs.  each,  and,  as  they  are  not  very  thick,  are  made  of  corrugated  steel 
to  give  extra  strength.  Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  clasp,  joints 
cannot  be  made  on  the  sleepers,  and  fish-plates  have  to  be  employed. 

Bagnall's  sleeper  is  made  extra  wide,  and  rail  joints  may  be  made 
on  it  A  central  concave  corrugation  passes  from  end  to  end,  and, 
although  the  sleeper  is  narrowed  in  the  middle  to  reduce  weight, 
room  is  found  for  two  convex  corrugations,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
centml  concave  corrugation  (Fig.  261).     The  jaws,  or  chairs,  four  in 

number,  thrown  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  rails,  are 
strengthened  by  corrugations  at 
the  back;  thesides  and  end  of  the 
sleeper  are  turned  down,  thereby 
Fig.  261.  preventing  lateral  displacement, 

especially  on  curved  lines. 
In  Hipkins's  sleeper,  the  edges  are  also  turned  down  all  the  way 
round,  but  the  top  is  flat.     Instead  of  providing  four  small  chairs  at 
each  end,  only  two  are  thrown  up,  but  they  are  large  ones,  and  each 
is  strengthened  by  corrugations. 

Both  BagnalPs  and  Hipkins's  give  satisfactory  results.  Being  made 
of  steel  they  are  very  light,  weighing  only  about  12  lbs.,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, this  lightness  introduces  a  serious  disadvantage.     They  are 


FigB.  262  and  263. 

constructed  of  such  thin  material  that  even  a  small  amount  of  corro- 
sion, such  as  would  be  of  little  moment  on  a  thicker  plate,  seriously 
reduces  their  strength.  In  addition,  as  they  are  made  out  of  one 
piece  of  material,  should  any  of  the  projecting  jaws  be  broken  off,  a 
not  infrequent  occurrence,  the  sleeper  becomes  useless.  The  satis- 
factory wearing  results  obtained  from  ordinary  sleepers  made  from  flat 
strips  directed  attention  to  the  question  as  to  whether  their  construc- 
tion could  not  be  improved  without  sacrificing  any  of  their  good 
points,  and  with  a  reduction  in  the  weight  and  a  gain  in  their  stiS- 
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Such  considerations  led  Mr.  B.  Mantle  to  design  the  sleeper 
-shown  in  Figs.  262  and  263,  where  stiffness  is  secured  by  three  longi- 
tudinal ribs  about  f  inch  broad.  The  iron  or  steel  rolled  to  this 
section  is  cut  into  lengths,  the  two  ends  bent  round  to  grip  one  edge 
•of  the  flange  of  the  rail,  and  two  brackets,  a  a,  riveted  on  at  such  a 
distance  as  is  necessary  to  grasp  the  other  side  of  the  rail.  Steel, 
unfortunately,  corrodes  somewhat  easily,  and  these  sleepers  are  pre- 
ferably made  of  iron,  which  can  be  of  the  commonest  quality.  They 
are  light,  stiff,  convenient,  and  inexpensive. 

Switches. — At  junctions  of  roads,  switches,  or  turn-outs  have  to 
be  employed.  For  permanent  situations  these  are  best  constructed  by 
the  blacksmith  and  platelayer,  copying  those  adopted  on  railways, 
employing  guard  or  check  rails  on  all  curved  portions  (see  Figs.  326 
to  329). 

In  the  working  places,  and  for  temporary  purposes,  where 
turnouts  are  moved  from  time  to  time,  a  more  rough  and  ready 
arrangement  is  required.  An  ordinary  form  consists  of  a  mov- 
able rail  about  6  feet  long  (a  6,  Fig.  264)  pivoted  on  the 
centre  6.  This  rail  can  either 
occupy  the  position  a  6,  or 
that  shown  by  the  dotted 
line  a'  b.  Where  the  curve  is 
not  a  sharp  one  this  device 
acts  admirably,  but  in  quick 
turns  it  is  not  so  successful, 
as  it  throws  a  certain  length 
of  straight  rail  where  there 
should  be  a  curve. 

The  more  general  practice  is  to  employ  castings  for  a  portion  of 
the  switches.  Middle  beds  and  wing  pieces  can  be  bought  of  any 
radius  and  to  any  gaiiga  This  construction  is  very  handy,  easily  laid 
and  removed,  and  generally  applicable  under  any  conditions. 

Plates. — To  readily  turn  tubs  about  at  junctions  where  the  space 
is  limited,  the  rails  are  made  to  terminate,  and  a  plate  of  wrought  or 
east-iron  about  3  or  4  feet  square  placed  in  the  gap.  The  tub  can 
readily  be  turned  about  in  any  direction,  but  to  guide  it  into  its 
proper  way,  with  a  minimum  of  trouble,  an  angle-iron  guard  is  usually 
secured  to  the  plate  by  means  of  set  pins,  and  the  rails  leading  from 
it  are  opened  out  for  a  short  distance  (Figs.  265  and  266). 


Fig.  264. 


L^\ 


Figs.  265  and  266. 
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Figs.  267  and  268. 


The  continual  passage  of  the  flange  of  the  wheel  over  one  spot  on 

these  plates  gradually  wears  a  groove  in  them,  especially  where  there 

is  a  lot  of  traffic,  as  at  pit  bottoms,  where  they  are  usually  employed. 

'To  remove  an  entire  plate  takes  considerable  time,  and  when  removed. 
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the  iron  is  good  for  nothing  but  scrap.  To  obviate  this,  loose  wearing 
pieces  should  be  introduced.  These  consist  of  two  wedge-shaped  plates 
(a  a,  Figs.  267  and  268),  level  with  the  top  of  the  plate,  which  is 
recessed  to  receive  them.  The  sides  of  the  recess  are  inclined  towards 
each  other,  so  that  the  wearing  pieces  are  in  a  manner  dove- tailed,  and 
when  slid  into  position  in  the  front  end,  are  secured  there  by  nails,  h 
b,  passing  through  them  and  the  main  plate.  When  worn  out  they 
can  be  replaced  in  two  minutes. 

Turn  Tables. — As  the  labour  of  turning  a  tub  on  plates  is 
considerable  owing  to  the  friction,  revolving  tables  are  substituted. 
These  consist  of  a  circular  frame  and  top  plate^  which,  in  its  com- 
monest form,  runs  on  four  wheel  rollers. 

The  movement  with  the  above  is  comparatively  easy,  but  has  been 
rendered  still  more  so  by  the  employment  of  ball  bearings.  In 
Hudson's  turn-table,  a  series  of  balls,  about  3  inches  diameter,  are 
arranged  in  an  annular  groove  (6,  Fig.  269)  and  on  this  the  top  plate 

e  rests,  being  pivoted  on  a  pin,  a, 
in  the  centre.  A  very  simple 
automatic  catch  locks  the  table 
in  any  desired  position.  At  Lye 
Gross  Pit,  South  Staffordshire, 
Fig.  269.  the  line  of  rails  riveted  on  the 

table  top  are  packed  up  i^ 
inches  at  the  end  to  receive  the  waggons,  and  a  stop  is  attached 
to  prevent  the  tubs  running  over  it,  but  so  arranged  that  by 
slight  pressure  on  a  foot  lever  the  waggons  are  released.  A  stand- 
post  and  lever  are  also  attached  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  table,  the 
lever  being  arranged  to  work  the  catch  and  also  to  pull  the  table 
round.  The  advantages  are,  ease  of  turning,  the  automatic  catch,  and 
the  &ct  that  no  lubrication  is  required.  Unless  turntables  of  the 
ordinary  wheel  roller  type  are  well  greased,  the  labour  of  turning  the 
tubs  on  them  is  considerable. 

TUBS. — ^The  general  English  practice  is  to  make  the  body  rect- 
angular, and  construct  it  either  of  wood,  wrought  iron,  or  steel.  Thia 
body  rests  on  a  framework,  generally  of  wood — almost  invariably  oak 
— or  sometimes  of  iron.  To  this  frame  are  attached  the  pedestals 
forming  the  bearings  for  the  axles  of  the  wheels. 

Bodies. — If  wood  is  employed  in  the  body  it  may  be  elm,  larch,  or 
poplar.     The  latter  is  the  cheapest  and  considered  most  econoraical,^ 
but  elm  seems  preferable,  as  its  wearing  capacity  is  great.    The  advan- 
tages of  wooden  tubs  are  their  low  first  cost  and  the  ease  with  which 
small  repairs  are  made;  their  disadvantage  is  the  large  amount  of 
repairs  necessary,  when  the  seam  is  anything  but  flat  and  the  roll- 
ing stock  subjected  to  rough  usage.     They  are  usually  constructed  by 
cutting  the  side  and  end  boards  to  the  required  lengths,  patting  an 
angle-piece  of  sheet-iron  at  each  corner,  and  bolting  the  boards  to  it. 
This  piece  of  angle-iron  should  extend  along  each  corner  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  and  preferably  should  have  the  lower  ends  bent 
back  on  each  other  to  close  the  angle,  so  that  a  bolt  can  be  fastened 
through  it  and  the  bottom  of  the  tub.      This  binds  the  body  and 
bottom  firmly  together,  and  adds  considerably  to  the  strength.     The 
bolts  should  have  half-round  heads  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  tub, 
with  the  nuts  inside.     If  the  boards  are  not  tongued  and  grooved 
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together,  this  constmction  allows  the  removal  of  any  one  broken 
piece  without  disturbing  the  others,  but  it  is  now  common  in  many 
mines,  especially  fiery  ones,  to  use  a  metal  tongue  between  the  boards, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  small  coal  filtering  through  the  spaces  which 
would  otherwise  exist. 

Wrought-iron  and  steel  bodies  are  largely  employed;  with  the 
latter  metal  the  weight  is  less,  but  corrosion  is  far  more  rapid  than 
with  wrought-iron.  With  rectangular  tubs  the  body  is  generally 
made  of  three  plates,  two  forming  the  sides  and  ends  and  the  other 
the  bottom.  The  latter  should  always  be  made  slightly  thicker  than 
the  former,  as  it  has  to  stand  the  continual  blows  given  by  material 
thrown  into  the  tub.  The  connection  between  the  bottom  and  sides 
is  made  with  angle-iron,  which  should  have  unequal  sides,  say  3  inches 
by  2  inches,  the  longer  side  being  placed  vertically.  By  doing  so, 
corrosion  is  prevented  at  the  point  where  the  angle-iron  ends.  A 
small  quantity  of  fine  coal  collects  in  the  corners,  gets  wet  and  rots 
the  plate.  If  the  angle-iron  is  made  so  high  that  this  small  accumu- 
lation does  not  reach  above  it  the  action  is  stopped. 

A  band  of  flat  strip  steel  runs  round  the  top  of  the  body,  and 
the  joint  should  always  be  made  at  one  of  the  ends,  never  at  the 
sides.     Rivets  sometimes  come  out,  and 
the  end  of  the  band  projects.    If  the  joint  ^ 

be  made  at  the  side,  serious  injury  may     |  \/ | 

be  caused  to  horses  through  the  project- 
ing part  catching  them.  For  the  same 
reason,  rivets  should  have  snap  heads 
placed  outside,  and  be  knocked  down  on 
the  inside. 

The  usual  form  of  tub  employed  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  is  shown  in  Fig. 
270.  The  advantage  of  this  special  shape, 
is  that  the  carrying  capacity  is  increased  tt^^^rv 

without  increasing  the  height,  for,  by  bend-       l     l^—^ 
ing  in   the   sides  at  the    bottom,  prac- 
tically   a   distance    equal    to    half  the 
diameter  of  the   wheels  is  added  to  the  Fig.  270. 

body  of    the    tub,    and    yet    the    total 

height  above  the  rails  remains  the  same.  With  the  Continental 
thin  seams  this  is  important,  although,  of  course,  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture must  be  considerably  more  than  an  ordinary  rectangular- 
bodied  tub.  With  this  construction  equilibrium  is  very  stable,  as  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  low.  They  are  made  entirely  of  steel,  the  only 
wood  employed  being  the  bufiers,  which  are  situated  at  each  end,  and 
run  right  across  the  plate.  In  general,  seven  plates  are  used  in  the 
manu^ture,  two  on  each  side,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  in  the 
bottom.  The  side  plates  are  riveted  together,  and  the  end  plates 
secured  to  the  sidri  and  bottom  ones  by  angle  steel.  The  frames  or 
feet  are  channel  steel  (the  pedestals  lying  in  the  grooves),  and  are 
bolted  to  the  bottom  plate. 

Seamless  steel  tubs  stamped  out  of  a  single  sheet  by  an  hydraulic 
press  have  been  introduced  by  Graham,  Morton  &  Co.  The  sheets 
which  are  oblong  are  first  heated,  and  are  then  pressed  by  a  die  into 
m  mooldi  the  surplus  pieces,  which  are  produced  daring  folding,  being 
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bent  back  over  the  ends  uf  the  tub,  a  portion  of  which  is  therafora 
three  sheets  thick,  as  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  271,  whiah  illustr&tes  one 
of  the  many  deaigna  produced.  The  sides 
are  ^(enerallf  corrugated,  and  t)ie  ends 
are  stiffened  bj  a  piece  of  channel  iron 
riveted  along  the  top. 

Id  the  thin  nearly  vertical  seams  at 

Niddne,  Scotland,  the  bodies  of  the  tubs 

are  not  set  at  right  angles  to  the  axles, 

but  at  an  angle  similar  to    that  of  the 

strata,  and   will  consequently  pa^s  along 

levels,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  by 

Fig.  171.  the  roof  and  floor  of  the  seam.     If  the 

bodies  were  square  a  triangular  piece  of 

rook  would  have   to  be  got  off  each  side  of  the   level   to  provide 

clearance  apace. 

Frames, — The  body  rests  on  a  frame,  either  of  wood  or  iron.  The 
former  consists  of  two  longitudinal  pieces  running  the  entire  length, 
and  connected  either  by  two  cross  baulks,  or  by  two  iron  strips. 
These  bearers  project  past  the  body  and  form  buffers,  which  should 
be  lined  up  with  the  object  of  preventing  those  on  two  successive 
tubs  getting  interlocked  when  passing  ronnd  curves,  as,  if  they  do, 
derailment  inevitably  ensues.  The  buffer  end  is  generally  widened 
out  by  adding  on  the  inside  two  pieces  of  wood 
and  placing  a  wrought-iroa  hoop  around,  but  the 
better  practice  is  to  employ  a  ca8t4t«el  or  malleable 
cast-iron  shoe  (Fig.  273). 

A  still  better  plan  is  to  use  iron  frames  ;  they 

cost  a  little  more,  but  wear  better,  and  are  a  little 

Fia  jjjT"*^        lighter.     Here  the  buffers  are  formed  by  a  strip  of 

wood  running  across  the  end  of  the  tub,  and  oroos- 

buffering  never  occurs.      Figs.  273  and  374  show  a 

tub    body  and   iron  frame-work   employed  at  Bell   End    Fit,  South 

Staffordshire. 

Height. — The  height  of  a  tub  is  governed  by  the  thickness  of  a 
seam,  but  they  should  not  be  too  deep,  or  the  breakiige  of  coal  is 
great.  In  low  seams,  if  the  tub  be  decreased  in  height  and  the  space 
between  it  and  the  roof  increased,  there  is  neither  the  incentive  nor 
the  necessity  to  break  the  coals  to  get  them  into  the  tub.  To  remove 
the  necessity  altogether,  one  end  of  the  tub  is  frequently  made  hinged, 
or  loose,  or  either  one  end.  or  a  portion  of  it  is  left  permanently  open. 
Unless  this  is  done  many  of  the  larger  pieces  of  coal  would  have  to 
be  broken  up,  as  there  is  seldom  spare  enough  between  the  top  of  the 
tub  and  the  roof  of  the  seam  to  allow  of  their  being  put  into  the  tub 
except  through  an  open  end. 

Size. — The  only  advantage  of  large  tubs  (carrying  20  to  45  cwta.) 
is  that  the  nseful  weight  (load)  is  large  compared  with  the  weight  of 
the  tub.  The  disadvantages  are,  they  are  awkward  to  move  about, 
requiring  large  horses  to  haul  them,  and  when  derailed,  several  men 
are  required  to  get  them  on  again.  The  latter  objection  ohu  be 
removed  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  employment  of  small  hydraulic 
lifting  jacks,  which  (»n  be  readily  carried  about.  Except  in  the 
thicker  seams,  the  employment  of  large  waggons  underground  mtena 
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-correspondingly  large  roadways,  which  are  not  only  costly  to  maintain, 
but  to  make,  as  a  portion  of  the  roof  or  floor  has  to  be  removed  to 
obtain  headway,  and  the  use  of  the  endless  rope  or  chain  necessitating  a 
double  line  of  rails  in  the  roadways  becomes  impracticable  in  many 
cases.  The  inclination  of  the  seam  also  exercises  considerable  influence 
on  the  decision,  as  large  weights  oa  steep  gradients  are  most  difficult 
to  deal  with  in,  or  near  to,  the  working  places  where  engine  power  is 
not  available.  For  these  reasons,  except  in  the  anthracite  mines  of 
Pennsylvania  and  in  South  Wales,  we  rarely  find  large  tubs,  the 
preferable  size,  perhaps,  being  those  carrying  12  to  14  cwts.;  they  are 
easy  to  handle,  capable  of  being  put  on  the  rails  by  one  man,  and 
with  any  ordinary  gradient  can  be  moved  by  a  pony. 

WheelB  and  Axles. — Wheels  may  be  constructed  of  cast-iron,  cast- 
steel,  or  forged  steel,  the  former  being  rarely  employed.*  Their  size 
should  be  as  large  as  possible,  with  a  view  of  reducing  friction.  The 
height  of  the  roadways  governs  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  where 
rectangular-bodied  tubs  are  used,  but  by  adopting  the  Continental 
form  fdready  referred  to,  a  large  wheel  can  be  employed  in  a  thin 
«eara. 
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Fig.  273. 


Fig.  274. 


An  improvement  of  value  has  been  the  introduction  of  Eyre's  solid 
forged  steel  wheels,  which  are  perfectly  weldless,  bosses,  body,  and  rim 
being  forged  out  of  a  single  steel  bloom.  For  the  same  strength  as 
cast-steel  wheels  they  can  be  made  much  lighter,  may  be  either  fast 
or  loose  on  the  axle,  wear  very  well,  and  are  practically  unbreakable. 

At  the  present  time,  axles  are  made  of  ordinary  round  bar  steel, 
which  is  rolled  to  such  perfection  that  it  requires  no  turning.  While 
the  diameter  should  be  as  small  as  possible  to  reduce  friction,  strength 
is  of  far  more  importance.     Weak  axles  are  a  constant  source  of  loss. 

Two  entirely  diflerent  methods  are  used  for  connecting  wheels 
and  axles.  In  one  case,  the  wheels  are  loose  and  turn  freely 
on  the  axle,  in  the  other  they  are  firmly  fixed  on  the  axle, 
and  both  are  forced  to  revolve  in  the  same  direction  with  the  same 
velocity.  The  loose  wheel  and  axle  are  employed  on  vehicles 
travelling  on  ordinary  roads,  which  are  very  uneven  and  where 
motion  takes  place  in  anything  but  straight  lines,  and  as  the  roads 
in  older  collieries  nearly  approximated  to  these  conditions,  loose 
wheels  were  at  one  time  largely  employed  on  underground  railways. 

*  This  remark  applies  to  ordinary  castinga     Chilled  cast-iron  wheels  are  used 
»at  many  collieries  with  marked  success. 
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Their  advantage,  and  the  only  one  they  possess,  is  the  small  resistance 
they  offer  in  passing  round  curves.  Naturally  a  wheel  on  the  outside 
rail  passes  over  more  ground  than  one  on  the  inside,  and  if  both 
wheels  have  to  travel  at  the  same  velocity,  a  grinding  action  between 
them  and  the  rails  must  be  set  up. 

At  the  present  time,  colliery  roads  more  nearly  approximate  to 
surface  railways,  and  as  a  result,  wheels  fast  on  the  axles  are  becoming 
more  and  more  employed.  On  the  straight,  there  is  less  friction  than 
with  loose  wheels.  Their  great  advantage  is  their  absolute  trueness 
of  gauge.  Loose  wheels  are  kept  on  the  axles  by  cotters,  and  washers 
have  to  be  placed  against  these  to  prevent  excessive  wear.  No 
matter  how  carefully  they  are  looked  after  the  gauge  is  scarcely  ever 
correct,  and  the  cost  of  repairs  to  loose  wheels,  if  cotters  and  washers 
are  included,  is  much  greater  than  with  fast  wheels. 

Drawbars. — Tubs  are  connected  together  through  drawbars, 
which  are  preferably  riveted  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  Indeed,  the 
connection  oetween  iron  and  iron  should  always,  wherever  possible, 
be  made  by  rivets ;  if  bolts  are  used,  sooner  or  later  they  work  loose. 
In  the  construction  of  tubs,  two  points  should  be  observed :  strong 
drawbars  and  strong  axles.  Nothing  is  gained  by  making  either  too 
weak,  and  one  breakage  will  minimise  all  the  gain  resulting  from  the 
decreased  first  cost. 

Where  tubs  run  in  sets,  drawbars,  similar  to  those  used  on  rail- 
way waggons,  are  employed ;  the  coupling  chains  are  always  attached, 
and  ready  connection  can  be  made.  With  some  haulage  clips,  links 
on  drawbars  cannot  be  used ;  in  such  cases,  a  piece  of  flat  steel  is  used 
with  a  hole  through  each  end. 

Pedestals. — Two  types  are  employed,  one  for  loose  wheels,  the 
other  for  fast  ones.  The  general  design  of  the  former  is  shown  in 
Figs.  275  and  276.     With  &st  wheels,  as  the  axle  cannot  be  threaded 


Figs.  275  and  276.  Fig.  277. 

through  a  hole  in  the  pedestal,  the  bottom  part  of  the  casting  is 
omitted,  and  a  wrought-iron  guard-strap  passed  around.  To  allow  of 
automatic  lubrication  this  strap  is  bent  on  one  side  and  leaves  the  under 
part  of  the  axle  exposed  directly  below  the  bearing  (c.  Fig.  282), 

In  many  instances,  owing  to  the  severe  strain  thrown  on  this 
gland,  one  or  both  of  the  nuts  of  the  bolts  holding  it  in  position  may 
be  torn  off.  In  such  cases  should  the  strap  be  displaced  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  axle  jumping  out  of  its  bearing.  To  prevent 
this,  Mr.  Drury  has  designed  a  pedestal  having  two  recessed  grooves 
into  which  the  upper  ends  of  the  strap  are  dropped  (Fig.  277). 

To  reduce  weight,  the  pedestals  are  best  made  of  steel,  and,  as 
will  be  noticed,  are  cored  out  wherever  possible,  but  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  castings  are  smooth  and  free  from  adhering 
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Fig.  »78. 


s&nd.     Some  manufiicturera  are  negligent  m  this  respect,  and,  as  &■ 
retnlt,  the  axles  are  soon  cut  badly. 

To  still  further  reduce  w«ar  and  tear,  and  more  espeoiall;  to 
diroiniBh  friction,  the  pedestals  are  BOmetimes  lined  with  a  thin  layer 
of  magnolia  or  other  anti-friction  metal.  Any  ordinary  pattern  of 
pedestal  can  be  used  with  a  very  slight  modiGcatioQ,  the  footstep 
being  cast  with  a  recess  about  ^  inch  deep  running  straight 
through  longitudinally,  and  nearly  to  the  edges  transversely.  The 
roughness  of  the  interior  of  this  recess  ensures  the  magnolia  metal 
having  a  firm  hold.  The  faces  are  cleaned  and  the  molten  metal 
poured  in,  which,  ai^r  cooling,  may  be  trimmed  np  and  scraped 
smooth.  With  snch  bearings,  the  wear  of  the  axles  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  less  lubrication  is  required,  and  the  tubs  are  easier  to 
handle.  The  pedestals  last  indefinitely  provided  the  lining  is  occasion- 
ally renewed. 

Iinbrioatlon. — A  great  deal  depends  on  offioient  lubrication, 
which  with  loose  wheels  is  nearly  impossible,  except  at  great  cost. 
With  tbem,  the  tub  has  to  be  turned 
over  and  liquid  oil  poured  into  the 
bearings.  This  not  only  means  con- 
riderable  labour  cost,  but  the  waste  of 
ml  is  great 

Numerous  forms  of  self-oiling  wheels 
and  pedestals  have  been  designed,  the 
majority  of  which  have  been  described 
by  Mr.  Emerson  Bainbridge,*  but  few 
of  them  are  satisfactory  in  practice. 

In  the  pedestal  manufactured  by 
the  Hardy  Pick  Co.,  the  top  part 
(a.  Fig.  278)  is  identical  with  those 
of  ordinary  construction,  but  is  fitted 
underneath  with  a  steel  dish,  b,  stamped 
out  of  one  sheet  of  metal,  which  keeps 
the  axle  in  position  aud  at  the  same 
time  prevents  any  dust  or  dirt  getting 
into  the  bearing.  This  steel  dish  is 
shaped  to  hold  a  piece  of  hair  felt 
which  is  sOBkeil  in  oil  and  placed  in 
the  gland  encircling  the  bearing  as 
illustrated. 

For  wheels  Ioobo  on  axles  continuous 
lubrication  can  be  secured  by  casting 
the  wheel  with  an  oil  chamber  in 
the  hub.  In  Bowbctham's  wheel,  a 
(Fig.  279)  is  the  axle,  b  the  wheel,  and  e  the  hollow  hub.  The 
oil  chamber  is  fitted  with  the  cap  d  screwed  in  as  shown,  in  order 
that  the  collar  /,  which  lies  in  a  oiroumferential  groove,  turned 
round  the  axle  at  or  near  its  extremity,  can  be  placed  in  posi- 
tioD  after  the  axles  have  been  threaded  through  the  boss  of 
tiie  wheel.  This  collar  is  larger  than  the  axle  and  prevents 
the  wheel  slipping  off.  The  hub  of  the  wheel  is  bushed  with 
a  metal  ring,  g,  and  to  prevent  loss  of  oil  at  the  back  of  the 
"AT.  B.  I.,  XXV.,  ais  ;  xxvii.,  8. 
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wheel,  and  to    keep    out  dust    and    dirt   the    bock  of  the  bash  is 
bevelled  to  receive  a  packing,  A,  of  cotton,  wool,  or  other  suitahla 
material.      The  cap  d  is  provided  with  an    oil    hole    through    the 
«entre,    which,    under   all    working  conditioos,  is  closed  bj  a  small 
stop  per  composed  of  a  spiral  spring,  «,  having  a  button  at  the  outer 
«na    pressing  against  the  inside  of  the  cap,  and  at  the  inner  end  a 
con  cal  point  fitting  into  a  similar  shaped  recess  in  the  end  of  the  Hxle. 
The  reservoir  is  easily  charged  with  oil,  bj  inserting  the  end  of 
a  syringe  in  the  hole  and  forcing  in  the  button.      The  conical  ends 
of  the   plug  or  stopper   prevent   it  getting   displaced  during   such 
action,  and  immediately  the  contents  of  the  syringe  have  been  dis- 
charged into  the  reservoir  and  the  instrument  withdrawn,  the  spring 
forces  back  the  button  and  closes  the   outlet   hole.       These  wheels 
liave    been    in    use    several    years    with    satisfactory   rosnits.       The 
attendants    have    to   judge    ay    external    appearaoces    whether    the 
reservoir  needs  recharging,  but  on  the    least    signs   of   the    wheels 
becoming  dry,  or  on  the    tub    not    running  freely  on   down  grades, 
they  can  be  put  out  for  oiling,  which  can  be  done  by  a  lad  with  a 
syringe  while  the  tube 
are    standing     on     the 
rails   at   the    pit   top, 
much    quicker   than    a 
tub  with  ordinary  loose 
wheels  conld  be  turnod 
over  and  oiled  out  of  a 
can.     Not  only  is  there 
a  considerable  saving  in 
oil  but  effective  lubrica- 
tion is  secured. 

A  wheel  of  somewhat 
similar  design  has  been 
largely  adopted  by  the 
Pig.  280.  Anacondaandsurround- 

ing  mines  in  Montana.* 
The  axles  are  made  in  halves,  and  have  the  wheels  pressed  on  one  end, 
while  the  other  enters  into  a  cast-iron  sleeve  (a.  Fig.  z8o),  which  for 
part  of  its  length  at  each  end  is  bored  to  fit  the  axle,  while  the  centre 
for  two-tliirds  of  the  length  is  counter-cored  to  provide  ample  oil 
space.  The  sleeve  enters  about  \\  inches  into  the  hub  of  each  wheel, 
with  a  sufficiently  close  fit  to  prevent  a  loss  of  oil.  The  inner  end  of 
each  half  axle  is  provided  with  a  groove,  in  which  is  placed  a  small 
fork-shaped  brass  casting,  h,  straddling  the  axle  and  serving  to  hold 
it  in  position.  At  the  centre  the  sleeve  is  enlarged,  and  provided 
with  an  opening  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  forks  to  drop  in, 
while  a  pressed  steel  cover,  e,  is  hinged  over  this  opening,  and  can  be 
readily  slipped  on  one  aide  to  permit  oiling,  or,  when  it  be  necessary, 
to  take  out  the  forks  and  remove  the  wheels  and  axles.  By  having 
the  axle  in  halves,  a  small  variation  in  the  gauge  is  allowed  when  the 
wheels  pass  around  curves.  Each  sleeve  is  provided  with  two  lugs, 
which  take  the  place  of  ordiuary  pedestals,  for  attaching  the  sleeves  to 
tub  bodies.  All  the  parts  are  made  to  exact  gauge,  and  are  absolutely 
iatercbaogeable. 

* Eng.  and  ilia.  Joura.,  1898,  Ixvi.,  161. 
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For  wheels  fhst  on  the  axles  by  far  the  grp&'er  number  of 
Inbricators  ronsist  of  revolTing  bushes  or  (x>rrugated  wheels  which 
work  in  a  small  tank  or  reservoir,  and  supply  a  quantity  of  grease  to 
each  bearing  aa  the  tubs  pass  by.  Brushes  soou  wear  out,  and  for 
euch  reasoa  iron  corrugated  wheels  are  preferable,  two  of  which,  one 
beneath  each  bearing,  are  generally  arranged  to  revolve,  and  some- 
times to  travel  forward  a  slight  distance  also,  in  a  semi-circular  trough 
fixed  between  the  rails. 

In  Dunford  and  Emen's  greaser,  6  (Fig.  183)  is  the  wheel,  and  c 
the  pedestal  gland,  bent  on  one  side  to  expose  the  under  aide  of  the 
axle,  a,  of  an  ordinary  tub.     A  corrugated  steel  wheel  {d,  Fig,  381), 


Vig.  781.  Fig.  281. 

revolves    in  a    trough,  /i,  partially  filled  with  grease,  and  at  each 
revolution  raises  in  the  corrugations  a  sufficient  quantity  of  grease  to 
etftcienily  lubricato  the  axles.     If  the  wheel  were  rigid,  and  could  only 
revolve  at  a  fixed  height,  it  would  soon  get  broken,  because  of  the 
varying  heights  of  the  axles  which 
pass  over  it,  due  to  the  wear  of  the 
tub    wheels  and    pedestals.      For 
auch  reason  the  corrugated  wheel 
is  provided  with  four  short  arms, 
which  do  not  continue  to  the  centre, 
but  enter  and  slide  into  four  cases, 
p,  containing  four  spiral  springs,/! 
which  hold  the  wheel  in  position, 
but  at  the  same  time  allow  it  to 
be   depressed,    or  moved  forward, 

or,  indeed,   to  have  an   eccentric  j-j     ^g 

motion  about  its  centre.    Two  side 

plates,  e,  carry  each  wheel,  and  are  provided  with  slots,  to  allow  of 
the  wheel  being  easily  raised  or  lowered.  Each  wheel  is  in  a  separate 
trough,  provided  with  one  bevelled  aide  to  incline  the  grease  towards 
the  wheel,  and  aa  the  troughs  are  not  connected  with  each  other  the 
greaser  can  be  arranged  to  suit  any  width  of  gauge,  while  it  auto- 
matically adapts  itself  to  wheels  varying  3  inches  in  diameter. 

In  the  greaser  made  by  W.  O.  Allen  &  Sons,  two  wheels  run  loose 
at  the  end  of  aa  axle  provided  with  two  projecting  boages  (a,  Fig.  383), 
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which  work  up  and  down  in  guides,  6,  forming  part  of  the  trough 
containing  the  grease.  As  the  axle  is  continuous,  each  greaser  has  to 
oe  made  to  suit  the  rail  gauge  in  use,  but  as  the  whole  apparatus  is 
self-contained  there  is  little  liability  for  it  to  get  out  of  order.  The 
axles  are  supported,  and  the  corrugated  wheels  kept  up  to  their  work, 
by  two  spiral  springs,  c,  working  between  each  pair  of  guides,  while 
adjustment  to  the  required  height  can  be  obtained  by  the  set  pin,  d» 
Although  the  wheels  of  this  greaser  may  not  appear  to  be  so  resiliant 
AS  those  of  the  one  previously  described  little  or  no  difference  is 
•observed  in  practice,  while  its  first  cost  is  considerably  smaller. 

In  Bowman's  lubricator  a  tank  at  the  side  of  the  rails  is  employed 
for  containing  the  grease,  with  pipes  leading  under  the  rails  to  two 
boxes  which  are  fitted  with  cylinders  and  pistons,  the  piston-rods  of 
which  are  hollow,  and  surmounted  by  arcs  or  bows.  The  bows  are 
kept  in  position  by  means  of  spiral  springs  in  such  a  manner  that, 
when  a  tram  passes  over  them,  the  axle  depresses  the  bows  and  causes 
a  small  column  of  grease  to  rise  through  the  hollow  piston-rods  to  the 
&pex  of  the  bows ;  this  adheres  to,  and  is  taken  away  by  the  axle. 
The  bows  instantly  rise  into  position  again,  ready  to  repeat  the 
operation  on  the  passage  of  another  axle. 

The  advantage  of  this  class  of  greasers  is  that  they  can  be  put 
down  anywhere,  and  are  quite  automatic.  In  a  long  haulage  plane, 
they  can  be  placed  at  intervals  where  necessary,  and  considerably 
reduce  both  the  power  required  and  the  cost  of  lubrication.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  tubs  pass  comparatively  slowly  over  them, 
and  that  the  troughs  are  not  too  full  of  oil,  or  the  axles  will  carry 
away  too  much  grease  which  drops  off  after  the  tubs  have  travelled 
a  short  distance  and  results  in  considerable  waste. 

In  the  paper  before  referred  to,  Mr.  Bainbridge  states  that  the 
•cost  of  greasing  tubs  at  eighteen  different  collieries,  varied  from 
o'075d.  to  0*82 id.  per  ton  raised.  Oil  gave  the  worst  results,  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  waste.  With  grease  and  corrugated  wheels, 
the  cost  varied  from  o*o75d.  to  0*2 89d.  per  ton.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
this  result  is  over  one  half-penny  less  than  the  maximum,  and  shows 
that  some  efficient  method  is  very  desirable.  A  low  cost  may  possibly 
mean  that  the  tubs  are  badly  lubricated. 

SECONDARY  HAIJIiAGE. — At  all  collieries,  even  where  the 
most  modern  haulage  arrangements  are  adopted  for  conveying  the 
mineral  along  the  main  roads,  some  secondary  system  of  haulage  has  to 
be  employed  for  collecting  the  coal  from  the  working  places  into  one 
of  the  main  sidings,  and  for  returning  the  empty  tubs  from  this  point 
and  distributing  them  among  the  workings.  The  distance  from  the 
ends  of  the  haulage  system  proper  to  the  working  places  should  be 
kept  as  short  as  possible,  but  even  with  the  best  of  roofe  and  the 
strongest  of  coals,  it  would  be  unwise  to  fix  haulage  machinery  aa 
near  to  the  workings  as  is  desirable.  From  100  to  150  yards  with 
a  good  roof  to  from  300  to  400  yards  with  a  bad  one  may  be  taken  as 
the  limits.  The  work  of  secondary  haulage  is  performed  by  men, 
horses,  or  semi-portable  engines,  and  as  only  one  or  two  tubs  are 
moved  at  a  time  over  comparatively  short  distances,  where  hindrances 
are  the  rule  owing  to  continual  movements  in  the  road  and  rail- 
ways, it  is  more  expensive  than  haulage  along  the  main  roads. 

So  much  depends  on  the  conditions  under  which  secondary  haulage 
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is  pnt  to  work,  that  it  is  difficult  to  compare  one  system  with  another, 
OT  to  lay  down  any  rule  as  to  which  is  the  most  economical.  Even 
where  comparisons  can  be  carried  out  under  the  same  conditions,  the 
result  only  proves  that  one  system  is  superior  to  another  under  the 
conditions  existing  during  the  experiment;  under  other  circumstances 
the  result  may  be  reversed.  The  whole  subject  has  been  reviewed  by 
Mr.  Galloway,*  whose  paper  brought  out  a  discussion  interesting  to 
all  mining  engineers,  and  further  contributions  t  on  the  same  subject. 

Men. — Except  for  short  distances  and  on  easy  gradients,  the 
pushing  or  <' putting"  of  tubs  by  boys  or  men  is  little  employed. 
Under  favourable  circumstances  it  affords  a  ready  means  of  concen- 
trating single  tubs  at  sidings  near  to  the  working  places  from  whence 
they  can  be  conveyed  in  sets  of  two  to  six  by  horses  to  the  ends  of  the 
main  haulage  planes,  and  in  such  cases  compares  favourably,  as  to 
cost,  with  haulage  by  horses. 

Horses. — Horses  are  connected  to  the  tubs,  either  through  the 
medium  of  a  pair  of  shafts,  or  a  tail-chain  joined  to  a  stretch-bar,  to 
which  two  side  traces  are  attached.  Each  of  these  systems  has  its 
advantages.  With  downhill  gradients  a  horse  cannot  hold  back  the 
load  when  connected  to  it  by  a  chain,  and,  therefore,  to  prevent  the 
tub  running  away  and  overtaking  the  horse,  the  wheels  have  to  be 
<*  lockered,"  which  is  done  by  pushing  a  short  bar  of  iron  through  the 
spokes,  and  preventing  the  wheels  turnins:.  This  is  very  objectionable, 
especially  on  undulating  gradients,  and  causes  considerable  wear  and 
tear.  Shafts  are  dangerous  to  horses,  as  they  catch  the  timber  and 
hamper  movement,  particularly  so  in  narrow  and  heavily-timbered 
roads;  they  also  prevent  the  horse  getting  out  of  the  way  of  the 
moving  train  of  tubs  if  the  weight  overpowers  the  animal.  Up  hill 
there  is  no  difference  between  chains  and  shafts. 

Feeding. — The  chief  item  of  cost  in  horse  haulage  is  that  due  to 
feeding,  as  not  only  may  an  excessive  charge  be  incurred,  but  the 
condition  of  the  animals  may  be  so  reduced  as  to  unfit  them  for 
performing  the  maximum  amount  of.  work.  The  problem  is  to  keep 
them  in  the  best  condition  at  a  minimum  cost^  which  can  easily  be 
done  by  a  proper  selection  and  mixing  of  food.  It  may  be  stated 
that,  however  concentrated  the  nutriment  may  be,  small  quantities 
never  afford  satisfaction,  as  hunger  is  not  appeased  until  the  stomach 
is  filled,  and,  thereforoj  in  addition  to  foods  supplying  waste  of  tissue 
(oats,  beans,  dec),  some  bulkier  body  has  to  be  given.  This  is  the 
leason  why  hay  and  straw  are  found  in  the  feed. 

Some  prefer  to  give  hay  in  its  uncut  state,  placing  it  in  a  rack 
where  the  horse  may  nibble  at  it  as  it  prefers,  whilst  others  cut  it 
up  with  straw  into  the  state  of  chaff  and  mix  it  with  hard  corn.  The 
latter  procedure  seems  best.  Horses  going  out  of  the  workings  into 
the  stable  are  hungry,  and  bolt  their  food.  If  the  manger  contains 
hard  corn  only,  this  being  small  in  bulk,  is  rapidly  consumed,  passes 
into  the  stomach  without  being  properly  masticated,  and  the  animal 
does  not  obtain  the  nourishment  it  should  do.  Hay  is  then  attacked, 
and,  being  in  its  natural  state,  has  to  be  pulled  from  the  rack,  pieces 
are  dropped  on  the  floor,  trampled  under  foot  and  lost,  thereby 
occasioning  waste.  On  the  other  hand,  if  hay  and  straw  be  cut  up 
and  mixed  with  the  hard  corn,  the  manger  contains  an  increased 
*  Fed,  Inst,,  xii.,  257.       iSo,  Wales  Inst.,  xx.,  343,  and  Fed,  Inst.,  xv.,  136. 
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bulk ;  then,  if  the  horse  takes  its  food  voraciously,  the  first  pangs  of 
hunger  are  soon  appeased,  the  remainder  is  consumed  in  a  leisurely 
manner,  and  the  full  benefits  of  the  nutritious  matter  are  obtained. 
In  addition,  waste  is  minimised  with  properly  constructed  mangers. 

Hegarded  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  compared  with  benefit,  bran 
is  quite  out  of  place  as  a  food.  Its  chief  use  is  as  an  appetiser,  and  for 
its  corrective  and  laxative  properties.  Sometimes  it  is  given  as  a 
mash  at  week  ends,  when  a  horse  has  to  stand  in  the  stable  all  the 
next  day,  while  others  mix  a  small  qnantity  with  each  feed.  As  it 
seems  preferable  to  avoid  extremes  with  such  regular  bodies  as  those 
of  colliery  horses,  the  latter  course  is  generally  adopted. 

Respecting  the  different  varieties  and  mixtures  of  hard  corn,  every 
one  interested  in  the  management  of  colliery  horses  should  refer  to 
a  paper  by  Mr.  0.  Hunting,^  in  which  the  constituents  of  various 
foods  are  fully  described,  and  the  whole  question  gone  into.  It  was 
long  considered  that  oats  alone  were  sufficient.  Mr.  Hunting  points 
out  that  this  is  correct  to  a  certain  extent,  as  they  contain  more 
proportionate  quantities  of  nutritious  elements,  but  for  very  hard 
work,  such  as  underground  horses  have  to  do,  the  consumption  of 
muscle  is  far  in  excess  of  the  waste  of  any  other  tissue,  and  food 
containing  a  heavy  proportion  of  nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming  material 
must  be  given.  If  the  choice  were  limited  to  one  article,  oats  ara 
superior,  but  an  equal  weight  of  a  proper  mixture  of  beans  and  maize 
gives  better  results  than  oats  alone  ;  better  in  a  double  sense,  because 
not  only  is  its  flesh-forming  capacity  greater,  but  it  is  considerably 
cheaper.  Peas  are  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  beans,  as  they  run  a 
little  cheaper,  but  are  very  heating,  and  should  only  be  used  with  care. 

Mr.  Hunting  strongly  advocates  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  green 
food  during  a  short  time  in  the  summer,  but  some  discretion  is  re- 
quired in  its  administration.  Under  no  circumstances  should  it  be  sent 
down  the  pit  when  soaked  with  rain.  It  should  not  be  allowed  in-bye, 
where  a  tired  horse  may  gorge  itself  when  waiting  at  a  siding. 

A  horse's  stomach  is  relatively  small  compared  with  the  bulk  of 
its  body,  so  that  it  cannot  retain  sufficient  food  to  maintain  the 
animal  for  long  intervals.  Mangers  should  therefore  be  established 
at  the  siding  to  which  the  horses  travel,  so  that  they  can  eat  small 
quantities  while  waiting  there. 

Co8t  of  Feeding, — At  a  colliery  where  the  horses  are  on  an  average 
15  hands  high  and  80  in  number,  the  cost  of  feeding  during  the  years 
1885-1892  has  varied  from  a  maximum  of  12*258.  per  horae  per  week 
to  a  minimum  of  8'66s.,  the  average  for  the  whole  of  the  time  being 
los.  2'89id.     Two  samples  of  feed  are  given  below  : — 


Jan. 

Feb.,  and  March.  1888. 

Jan. 

,  Feb.,  and  March,  1890. 

Cott  per  hone  per  week,  ii*44i. 

Coat 

per  hone  per  week,  9*758. 

Lbs.  per  day. 

Lbs.  per  day. 

Beans, 

2-577 

3 '204) 

Maize, 

2922  •  7135     . 

« 

2-615  V  7*349 

Oats,  . 

.         1-636] 

I  '530  J 

Bran,  . 

9-398 

• 

8*239 

Hay,  . 

13762 

• 

.       14-499 

Clover, 

I  426 

• 

0*549 

Straw, 

1767 

• 

5759 

Total, 

33*488  lbs.  per  day. 

36*395  lbs.  per  day. 

*N,  ^. /..  xxxii.. 

61. 
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Co^  and  Life  of  Horaea, — Figures  relating  to  the  purohase  of 
horses  at  the  same  colliery  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years  give  the  aver- 
age cost  of  each  one  as  £2 1  48.  The  average  life  for  the  same  period 
practically  amounts  to  about  eight  years,  but  the  percentage  of  deaths 
from  accidents  to  horses  employed  being  rather  large — 6*198 — during 
the  last  six  years,  the  life  may  better  be  taken  at  nine  years,  which  is 
the  figure  given  by  Mr.  Hunting  in  the  paper  already  referred  to, 
where  the  life  of  horses,  on  an  average  at  twelve  collieries,  amounted 
to  that  length  of  time.  Mr.  Hunting  gives  the  average  number  of 
deaths  in  each  year  for  twenty -one  years  :  horses,  4*70 ;  ponies,  3*08 
per  cent. 

Cost  of  Com  Cutting  and  OsUera. — At  the  colliery  under  notice, 
the  feeds  are  all  prepared  and  mixed  at  bank  by  two  men,  and  the 
cost  per  horse  per  week  equals  5*296d.  Two  men  are  employed 
cleaning  and  attending  the  horses  down  the  pit,  both  on  the  day  and 
night  shifts,  and  during  the  daytime  one  of  the  men  goes  round  the 
different  parts  of  the  pit  and  sees  that  the  horses  are  supplied  with 
com  and  water,  while  the  other  cleans  out  stables,  &c.  The  cost  per 
horse  per  week  is  is.  9*1 53d. 

Shoeing. — With  pit  horses  rough  shoeing  is  done,  old  scrap  iron 
being  used  up  in  many  cases,  but  against  this  has  to  be  set  the  trouble 
and  time  the  blacksmith  is  put  to  in  going  into  the  workings,  often  a 
considerable  distance,  when  a  horse  casts  a  shoe.  The  average  charge 
may  be  taken  as  6d.  per  horse  per  week. 

In  two  most  interesting  papers  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Longden,*  the 
following  directions  are  given : — Never  pare  the  sole  or  frog,  and  only 
cut  enough  of  the  horn  otf  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hoof  to  allow  the 
shoe  to  bed  properly ;  above  all,  reduce  the  weight  of  the  shoe  to  the 
lowest  possible  point,  and  do  not  employ  ** calkins"  on  either  heels  or 
toes,  lliree  nails  on  the  outside  and  two  on  the  inside  are  quite  enough 
for  the  fore-feet,  and  they  should  never  be  placed  near  the  heels.  He 
gives  the  cost  of  shoeing  ponies  at  Clay  Cross  and  Black  well  Collieries, 
Derbyshire,  at  3 '23d.  per  horse  per  week. 

Taking  the  average  of  many  years,  the  total  cost  incurred  for  each 
horse  per  week  is  as  follows  : — 

8.  d. 

Keep, 10  2-891 

Repairs  to  harness,     .....  o  2*538 

Cutting  and  preparing  feed,       .         .        .  o  5*296 

Ostlers I  9*153 

Brushes  and  currycombs,   .        .        .        .  o  0*228 

Veterinary  surgeon  and  medicine,     .        .  o  3*058 

Shoeing, o  6*000 

13    5*164 

Arrangement  of  Stables, — Pure  water  and  plenty  of  ventilation  are 
essential.  The  stables  at  Lye  Cross  Pit  are  shown  in  Figs.  284  and 
285.  Each  horse  has  a  stall  7  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide,  and  a  corn- 
manger,  4  feet  long,  made  with  specially  shaped  bricks.  A  water  bosh 
is  placed  between  each  two  stalls,  and  a  2 -inch  main-pipe  with  down 
branch  pipes  delivers  water  to  each  bosh,  which  has  a  hole  and  plug 
in  the  bottom  to  allow  of  easy  emptying. 

**' Shoeing  of  Pit  Horses,"  Brit,  Soc.  Min.  Stvd,,  iv.,  104 ;  Ch^,  Inst,,  ix.,  273. 
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The  stables  at  Eppleton  Pit  are  most  elaborate.  Each  pen;  stands 
in  a  distinct  arch,  5  feet  6  inches  wide  hj  6  feet  long,  the  brickwork 
between  each  stall  being  i8  inches  thick.  A  passage  is  provided 
behind  the  mangers  with  communications  to  each  stall,  through  which 
the  horse's  food  is  introduced,  thereby  not  only  facilitating  the  work, 
bat  removing  all  source  of  danger  to  the  attendant  through  the  kicking 


Fig.  a''4-  Fig-  =85. 

of  the  borsBB.  The  floors  are  lud  with  blocks  cast  out  of  furnace  alas, 
on  such  an  inclination  that  sock  readily  drains  away,  a  gutter  for  this 
purpose  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  each  stall,  which  in  its  turn 
passea  into  the  main  channel  running  down  into  the  central  arch,  out 
of  which  the  stalls  branch  on  either  aide.  The  mangers  are  also  con- 
itnicted  of  specially  shaped  bricks.  Water  troughs  are  not  provided 
in  each  stall,  but  a  large  one  is  placed  in  the  main  arch  near  the 
entrance.  The  ponies  di  ink  on  their  entry  to  and  exit  from  the 
stables. 

Cott  o/ffoTtt  Haulage. — Qiven  a  considerable  output  and  long  life, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  economy  of  mechanical  haulage,  but  the 
saving  is  not  so  apparent  if  limited  quantities  are  dealt  with.  At 
small  collieries,  the  capital  outlay  with  interest  and  upkeep  is  so  large 
and  the  quantity  dealt  with  so  small,  that  hortie  haulage  compares 
most    favourably    with    mechanical    means,    especially    where    the 

fradiente  are  in  favour  of  the  load.  An  instance  of  this  is  given  by 
[r.  H.  F.  Bulman*  where  the  cost  of  leading  4407  tons  an  average 
distance  of  1870  yards  was  4'7d,  per  ton,  or  4'4d.  per  ton  per 
mile. 

Upon  the  relationship  of  gradient  to  load  the  success  or  otherwise 
of  horse  haulage  entirely  depends.  On  level  roads,  or  where  the 
inclination  is  slightly  out-bye,  the  amount  of  useful  work  performed 
by  a  horse  is  in  strange  contrast  to  that  where  the  conditions  are 
reversed,  and  thn  gradient  is  against  the  load.  Lye  Gross  Pit  supplies 
a  very  go. id  instance  of  this.  One  stage  measures  135  yards  long, 
the  first  35  yards  being  practically  level,  the  remaining  90  ri&e  out- 
bye  at  an  inclination  of  1  in  13.  Two  horses  are  employed  to  haul 
coal  this  distance,  each  one  making  41  journeys  a  day,  a  total  distance 
travelled  of  5-96  miles.  The  load  of  coals  taken  each  time  is  one  ton ; 
the  useful  effect  of  each  horse  for  this  stage  is,  therefore,  one  ton  led 
a'Q8  miles— t-e.,  half  the  distance  travelled.  The  stage  immediately 
succeeding  the  foregoing  one  is  300  yards  long,  and  practically  level 

•  Bril.  Soc.  Mia.  Slud.,  Jti.,  176. 
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One  horse  serves  this  distance,  making  21  journey's  per  day,  trayelling 
477  miles.  The  load  of  coal  is  4  tons,  so  that  the  useful  effect  is  4 
tons  led  2*38  miles,  or  9*52  tons  led  i  mile.  A  better  illustration  is 
afforded  by  another  stage,  where  a  horse  makes  38  journeys  per  day, 
travels  4*75  miles,  the  load  of  each  full  set  being  7  tons.  The  useful 
effect  is  therefore  7  tons  led  2*37  miles,  or  16*59  tons  led  i  mile.  The 
road  had  a  slight  gradient  in  favour  of  the  load.  At  this  pit,  when 
the  average  distance  each  ton  was  led  by  horses  was  480*3  yards,  the 
cost  per  ton  was  4*1 95d.,  equal  to  a  cost  per  ton  per  mile  of  X5*37d.; 
when  the  average  distance  was  774*7  yards  the  cost  per  ton  per 
mile  was  ii'25d. 

At  Owmaman  Colliery*  on  a  total  of  12,615  tons,  the  absolute 
•cost  varied  from  4'9d.  to  6*4d.  per  ton,  equal  to  an  average  over 
ihe  whole  pit  of  16 '2d.  per  ton  per  mile. 

Messrs.  Forster  and  Simpson  t  have  taken  out  the  oosts  of 
''putting"  and  "driving"  at  twelve  collieries  in  the  North  of 
England,  six  worked  on  the  bord  and  pillar  system,  and  six  on  the 
longwall  method,  and  with  a  fair  proportion  of  thick  and  thin  seams. 
"  Putting  "  is  understood  to  mean  the  conveyance  of  single  tubs  from 
the  face  to  certain  collecting  points ;  and  "  driving,"  the  haulage  by  a 
horse  or  large  pony  from  such  collecting  points  to  the  engine  planes, 
the  tubs  in  this  case  being  drawn  in  small  sets.  In  working  out  the 
<X)6ts,  all  maintenance  (comprising  feeding,  attendance,  shoeing,  veter- 
inary surgeon  and  harness),  wages  to  putters  and  drivers,  and  interest 
and  depreciation  on  capital,  was  taken  into  account.  With  putting, 
the  average  of  the  twelve  cases  gave  27  tons  per  day  led  180  yards, 
by  each  pony,  at  a  cost  per  ton  of  i*584d.  for  wages,  o*5od.  for  main- 
tenance, and  o*o68d.  for  interest,  <Sm;.,  total  2*1 5 2d.  With  driving,  an 
average  of  30  tons  per  day  were  led  a  distance  of  423  yards  at  a  cost 
per  ton  of  0*53 id.  for  wages,  0*6 I5d.  for  maintenance,  and  o*o87d.  for 
interest,  &c.,  total  i*233d.  The  average  total  cost  of  putting  and 
driving  an  average  distance  of  603  yards,  therefore  worked  out  at 
3*385d.  per  ton.  These  figures  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  cost 
under  the  favourable  conditions  of  easy  gradients  and  good  roads 
which  exidt  in  the  Northern  coalfield . 

Not  only  is  the  useful  effect  reduced  by  adverse  gradients,  but  the 
lives  of  the  horses  are  considerably  shortened ;  in  a  short  space  of 
time  they  become  worthless,  and  the  cost  of  up-keep  is  a  serious 
matter.  A  little  consideration  will  explain  the  reason  why  gradients 
have  such  influence  in  haulage  on  rails,  far  more  so  than  in  surface 
work  with  ordinary  carts.  With  well  lubricated  bearings  and  wheels 
on.  rails,  the  resistance  to  motion  is  slight,  and  a  horse  easily  moves 
heavy  loads  under  favourable  circumstances.  Down-hill  gradients  are 
therefore  favourable  to  a  good  performance  of  useful  effect,  but  where 
the  inclination  is  against  the  load,  the  small  resistance  is  against  large 
weights  being  moved,  as  the  load  has  a  greater  tendency  to  run  back 
than  if  the  surfiEkce  on  which  it  rolls  was  rough  like  an  ordinary  road. 
In  the  former  case,  the  friction  is  so  small  that  the  horse  has  prac- 
tically to  contend  with  the  full  weight  of  the  load  divided  by  the 
gradient,  while  in  the  latter,  the  greater  friction  reduces  the  strain. 
Mechanical  haulage  therefore  becomes  a  necessity  with  heavy 
gradients,  as  even  where  these  are  in  favour  of  the  load,  the  strain  oi 
•  So.  WaUalnaL,  xx.,  347.  t  Fed,  Inst.,  xv.,  137. 
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returning  the  empties  beooznes  so  great  that  the  advantage  gained 
with  the  load  is  nullified. 

Semi-Portable  Engpnes. — When  the  gradients  are  against  the 
load,  the  employment  of  some  form  of  engine  power  becomes  essen- 
tial. As  the  direction  and  length  of  the  roadways  are  continually 
changing,  and  as  the  situations  in  which  they  have  to  work  are- 
confined,  small  and  compact  self-contained  semi-portable  engines  are 
generally  employed.  They  usually  consist  of  a  pair  of  short  stroke 
engines,  geared  down,  and  driving  one  or  two  drums  on  the  second 
motion  shaft.  The  drums  are  provided  with  foot  brakes,  and  can  gener- 
ally be  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  by  clutches.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
arranged  so  that  they  can  be  mounted  on  wheels  of  the  same  gauge 
as  the  colliery  railroads  to  allow  of  their  being  run  from  point  to 
point.  The  motive  power  is  generally  compressed  air ;  steam  is  inad- 
missible, and  electricity  does  not  so  conveniently  lend  itself  to  the 
continual  starting,  stopping,  and  reversing  which  must  take  place. 

The  use  of  such  engines  is  far  more  general  on  the  Continent 
than  in  Great  Britain,  especially  in  the  working  of  the  thicker  seams,, 
where  the  greater  portion  of  the  coal  is  got  to  the  dip.  These  small 
winches  pull  the  full  tubs  up  from  the  workings  on  to  the  level,  and 
a! so  lower  the  tubs  containing  the  gobbing  material  to  the  face. 

At  Llanbradach  Colliery,  Mr.  Galloway  used  portable  winches^ 
and  dispensed  with  horses  altogether,  when  the  cost,  under  by  no 
means  favourable  conditions,  amounted  to  4*3 lod.  per  ton  hauled  an 
average  distance  of  581  yards.  This  cost  included  all  wages  under- 
ground, wear,  and  renewal  of  ropes,  coal  burnt  beneath  boilers  oa 
surface,  stoker,  engine-driver  of  air  compressor,  stores,  oil,  dus.,  and 
general  repairs,  but  did  not  include  interest  on  capital  and  amortiza- 
tion, which  was  given  at  X313  4s.  per  annum.* 

SEIjF-ACTING  inclines. — With  mines  having  the  necessary 
inclination,  gravity  supplies  the  motive  power  for  the  haulage,  and 
self-acting  inclines,  or  jig  brows,  are  employed,  the  principle  oi  which 
is  that  the  loaded  tubs  running  down-hiil  will  haul  the  empty  tubs 
up.  A  certain  gradient  is  necessary,  as  the  weight  of  the  full  set  has 
to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  two  sets,  the  drum  and  rollers,  p/u«  the 
weight  of  the  empty  set  and  rope ;  the  latter  is  variable  and  greatest 
at  the  start.  Roughly  speaking,  a  gradient  of  i  in  36  is  required 
with  wheels  and  axles  of  ordinary  size ;  but  the  length  of  the  road 
plays  an  important  part,  owing  to  the  greater  weight  of  the  rope, 
therefore,  as  the  plane  gets  longer,  the  gradient  must  also  increase,  to 
overcome  the  increased  resistance.  A  flat  part  has  to  be  provided, 
both  at  the  top  and  the  bottom,  to  make  up  the  sets,  and  it  is  advis- 
able that  the  gradient  at  the  top  of  the  incline  should  be  greater  than 
it  is  at  the  bottom,  as  the  set  then  easily  gets  into  motion. 

Arrangement  of  Bails. — Nothing  gives  better  results  than  two 
lines  of  rails  completely  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  which  is  only 
possible  when  the  roof  is  sufficiently  good  to  allow  of  a  double  way 
being  kept.  If  it  will  not  stand  such  a  width,  three  rails  are  carried 
from  the  top  and  bottom,  with  four  in  the  middle  where  the  tubs  pass 
each  other.  These  are  the  common  arrangements,  but  rails  may  be 
arranged  in  many  different  ways. 

Where  the  roof  is  so  bad  that  a  double  road  cannot  be  made,  even. 

•  Fed,  Inst,,  xii.,  273. 
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in  the  middle,  two  lines  of  rails  are  used,  one  inside  the  other.  The 
tube  run  on  the  outer  line,  and  haul  up  a  dead  weight  travelling  on 
the  inner  gauge.  At  the  point  of  meeting,  the  rails  of  the  outer 
gauge-are  raised  up  and  those  of  the  inner  depressed,  and  the  dead 
weight  passes  underneath  the  tubs. 
The  weight  of  the  balance  must  be 
less  than  that  of  the  full  set,  but  more 
than  that  of  the  empty  one.  The  work- 
ing capacity  of  such  an  arrangement 
is  one-half  that  of  a  road  laid  with  a 
<louble  line  of  rails.  For  inclines  where 
intermediate  landings  are  worked,  this 
arrangement  gives  excellent  results, 
and  in  many  cases,  under  such  condi- 
tions, as  much  mineral  can  be  jigged 
down  with  this  system  as  by  any 
other. 

In  stall  roads  going  into  the  work- 
ing place,  the  common  practice  in 
steep  mines  is  to  make  a  full  set  going 
down  one  road  haul  up  the  empty  set 
in  the  next  adjoining  roadway.  Where  the  inclination  is  great 
(above  35')  the  tubs  have  to  be  placed  on  special  carriages  (Fig.  286) 
to  throw  the  coal  into  a  horizontal  position.  If  this  were  not  done 
the  load  would  be  emptied  as  it  passed  down  the  incline. 

Blocks  or  Stops. — Arrangements  are  always  made  at  the  top  of 
inclines  to  prevent  the  tubs  prematurely  running  down  before  the  set 
is  made  up.  The  common  form  of  blocks  is  shown  in  Fig.  287,  but 
where  the  inclination  is  steep,  the  top 
part,  a,  is  stretched  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  rails,  and  the  two  wheels 
of  the  tub  rest  against  it.  A  much 
stronger  construction  is  necessary 
where  the  tubs  are  gathered  together 
to  form  sets,  as  severe  blows  are  often 
delivered  which  the  ordinary  stop  is 
incapable  of  withstanding.  In  such  cases  . 

the  block  illustrated  in  Fig.  288  is  employed  at  Lye  Cross  Pit,  where 
there  is  a  double  road,  but  only  half  the  arrangement  is  needed  for  a 
single  way.  Two  round  bars  of  iron,  a  a\  are  pivoted  at  h  b\  and  when 
shut  are  held  in  the  jaws,  c  c\  which,  in  their  turn,  can  describe  the 
arc  of  a  circle  about  the  centres,  d  d\  The  stops,  a  a\  are  fixed  at  such 
a  height  that  the  wheels  (A)  of  a  tub  cannot  jump  over  them.  The 
blocks  are  opened  by  moving  the  jaw,  c,  about  its  centre,  when  the 
weight  of  the  tubs  pushes  the  bar  right  over.  The  jaws  are  kept  at 
the  proper  level  to  receive  the  bar  when  it  is  brought  back  by  a  stirrup 
of  iron,  e,  and  in  order  that  the  bar  may  slide  into  the  jaws,  and  not 
hang  below  them,  two  short  pieces  of  rail,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  are 
set  in  the  middle  of  the  way  on  a  slight  inclination,  so  that  the  bar 
may  ride  easily  on  them.  The  bars  have  to  be  brought  back  into 
position,  and  closed  on  the  jaws,  after  the  tubs  have  passed,  which  a 
man  easily  does  with  his  foot.  The  whole  of  the  ironwork  is  firmly 
bolted  to  strong  pieces  of  timber  framed  together.      If  the  sets  are 
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always  jigged  on  the  same  aide  &  balance  block  can  be  used  (see  Fig. 
309).     Mr.  A.  R.  Sawyer  •  describee  a  good  block  arrangement  which 


is  opened  and  shut  by  hand  at  a  distance,  the  working  of  which  will  be 
easily  understood  from  Figs.  289  and  190. 


FigB.  189  and  290. 


Fig.  agi. 


Druma  and  Pulleys. — In  permanent  situations,  and  on  long 
inclines,  drums  similar  to  those  on  winding  engines  are  fastened  on  a 
shaft,  the  empty  rope  coiling  on  one,  and  the  full  rope  on  the  other. 
A  brake  has  to  be  provided  to  retard  the  descent,  and  to  keep  the 
velocity  from  getting  too  great.  These  drums  occupy  a  coosiderable 
*  JUiacellaneout  AccidtnU  in  Jftiiu,  1SS9,  153. 
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amount  of  room,  and  in  confined  situations  pulleys  become  necessary. 
These  may  either  be  fixed  on  a  vertical  or  horizontal  axis,  and  may  be 
made  for  working  with  a  chain  or  rope.  Chains  are  very  convenient ; 
they  can  be  easily  added  to,  if  the  plane  lengthens,  or  are  shortened 
with  equal  ease.  They  can  also  be  transported  much  easier  than  wire 
ropes,  but  they  are  heavier,  more  liable  to  breakage,  and  require  a 
steeper  inclination,  owing  to  the  greater  friction.  If  ropes  are 
employed  either  a  clip,  or  a  C  pulley  with  several  coils  on  it  (see 
p.  251)  may  be  used,  while  for  chains,  the  throat  of  the  pulley  may  either 
be  fitted  with  Y  grips  or  feet,  and  in  the  latter  case  several  turns  are 
passed  round  it.  For  short  inclines,  with  only  one  or  two  tubs  jigged 
at  a  time,  small  hand  jig-wheels  are  employed  (Fig.  291),  which  can  be 
readily  moved  about  from  place  to  place,  and  are  usually  secured  to  a 
prop. 

Brakes. — All-round  ones  are  preferable  on  small  wheels,  the  brake- 
ring  being  of  cast-iron,  and  the  strap  of  wrougbt-iron.  Some  material, 
such  as  a  wooden  curb,  should  be  placed  between;  in  the  smaller 
wheels,  a  lining  of  hemp  rope,  attached  to  the  brake-strap  by  bolts, 
gives  excellent  results,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  counter-sink  all  the 
pin-heads. 

Mr.  Malissard -Taza  describes  an  ingenious  fan-brake  on  a  self- 
acting  incline  plane  at  Bilbao,*  which  consists  of  four  radial  blades, 
about  6|  feet  wide  by  16}  feet  diameter,  two  band-brakes  being  also 
provided  for  safety.  The  fan  brake  works  slowly  at  first  as  the  tubs 
move  away,  gradually  increasing  in  speed  until  the  journey  attains  the 
rate  of  10  feet  per  second,  after  which  motion  is  uniform,  owing  to  the 
resistance  of  the  air.  The  advantages  are : — absence  of  continuous 
friction  of  brake-strap,  with  wear  and  tear,  uniform  velocity,  speed 
capable  of  any  regulation  and  variation  by  addition  to,  or  removal 
from,  the  arms  of  the  fan,  and  less  attention  while  the  journey  is 
running,  none  being  required  except  on  the  arrival  of  the  waggons  at 
the  top  of  the  incline. 

Boilers. — In  every  system  of  haulage  small  rollers  should  be  placed 
at  intervals,  to  keep  the  ropes  and  chains  from  dragging  on  the  ground, 
as,  if  they  do,  not  only  is  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  much  greater, 
but  wear  is  rapid.  The  rollers  employed  are  small  cylinders  on  a 
spindle,  and  may  be  either  constructed  of  cast  iron,  steel,  or  wood. 
Cast-iron  ones  possess  no  advantages,  and  rapidly  wear  out.  For 
surface  and  exposed  situations  wood  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as 
it  cracks  and  splits  under  climatic  influences.  Underground,  the 
same  objection  does  not  hold  good,  and  wood  is  often  employed,  it 
being  contended  that  it  is  better  that  the  rope  should  wear  the 
roller  than  the  roller  wear  the  rope ;  the  latter  may  happen  if  steel 
of  a  hard  nature  is  employed. 

Provided  rollers  are  cast  true,  and  the  shell  made  as  thin  as 
possible,  there  should  be  Little  longitudinal  rubbing  due  to  differences 
of  speed  between  the  roller  and  the  rope.  The  sideways  motion, 
due  to  the  swaying  of  the  rope  as  it  drops  on  to  the  roller  and 
seeks  its  normal  position,  where  it  has  probably  worn  a  groove,  can 
be  practically  prevented  by  corrugating  the  face  of  the  roller,  as 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  Qeorge  Spencer.  By  the  use  of  corrugations 
not  only  is  the  roller  strengthened,  but  the  bearing  surface  for  the 
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rope  is  greater,  so  that  the  wear  is  less,  while  there  is  the  further 
advantage  that  the  rope  gets  a  better  bite,  and  starts  the  roller 
revolving  more  quickly,  thereby  diminishing  the  slip.  The  casting 
can  be  made  of  less  weight,  and  flanges  at  the  ends  omitted. 

Junotions. — In  steep  mines,  where  intermediate  hanging-on  phices 
are  worked,  the  continuity  of  the  rails  has  to  be  interrupted  at  such 
places.  The  branch  roads  pass  away  level,  or  nearly  so,  and  at  the 
joining  place  an  iron  plate  is  laid,  which  is  bridged  over  by  rails  that 
can  be  lifted  in  and  out  of  position  (Fig.  293). 


^tf  A.       lint . 


Fig.  292. 


Figs.  293  niul  294. 


The  alteration  in  length  of  the  jigging-rope  is  either  obtained  by 
adding  on  a  piece  of  chain  provided  with  large  links  opposite  each 
intermediate  landing,  or  by  employing  as  many  pieces  of  chain  as  there 
are  branches,  all  of  which  have  to  be  joined  together  when  tubs  are 
sent  down  from  the  top  of  the  incline.  The  normal  position  of  affi&irs 
is  that  the  chain,  consisting  of  a  number  of  pieces  joined  together, 
each  of  which  is  equal  to  the  length  between  two  successive  landing- 
places,  extend H  in  one  continuous  length  from  the  bottom  of  the 
incline  to,  and  around,  the  brake  wheel  at  the  top.  Each  time  the 
incline  is  used  two  tubs  must  be  sent  down,  one  after  the  other,  in 
-order  that  the  chain  may  be  always  returned  so  as  to  occupy  the  same 
side  of  the  road.  When  any  attendant  wishes  to  jig  a  tub  from 
<any  branch,  he  brings  it  out  on  to  the  landing  and  disconnects 
the  upper  portion  of  the  chain,  as  the  couplings  are  so  arranged 
that  they  are  always  opposite  the  branches  when  the  chain  is  at 
rest.  The  top  end  of  the  piece  of  chain  extending  to  the  bottom  of 
the  incline  is  first  passed  round  a  small  brake  pulley,  with  which  each 
landing  must  be  provided,  and  then  connected  to  the  full  tub,  which 
is  jigged  down  oringing  up  an  empty  one,  but,  of  course,  on  the 
opposite  set  of  rails.  In  order,  therefore,  to  bring  the  chain  to  its 
normal  position,  a  second  journey  must  be  run ;  the  attendant  after- 
wards removes  the  chain  from  the  brake- wheel  and  couples  it  up  again 
to  the  upper  portion.  If  he  were  to  neglect  to  do  so  it  would  be 
impossible  to  run  journeys  from  the  upper  landings. 

The  several  pieces  of  chain  can  be  joined  together  either  by  shackle 
connections,  which  are  rather  cumbersome  and  do  not  pass  readily 
round  the  brake-wheels,  or  by  the  especially  shaped  hook  and  link 
(Figs.  293  and  294),  which  are  the  feature  of  the  so-called  ^*cut  chain" 
haulage  of  Fifeshire. 

Transmission  of  Power. — One  of  the  first  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered in  mechanical  haulage  is  that  of  the  position  of  the  engines. 
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I  St.  They  may  be  placed  underground,  and  the  steam  generated 
"there  also. 

The  objections  to  placing  boilers  underground  are  the  great  danger 
of  the  fires  igniting  tire-damp,  or  the  coal  in  proximity  to  the  boilers 
or  flues,  and  the  insecure  foundation  afforded  by  the  geuertil  rua  of 
strata. 

2nd.  The  engines  may  be  placed  underground,  and  steam  gener- 
ated at  the  surface  and  conveyed  down  the  shaft  to  them. 

This  practice  has,  in  some  few  instances,  caused  fires,  by  the  small 
coal  which  accumulates  on  the  pipes  becoming  so  heated  as  to  burst 
into  flame.  A  loss,  which  increases  with  the  depth  and  the  presence 
of  water  in  the  shaft,  results  from  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  steam- 
pipes,  however  well  they  may  be  coated  with  non-conducting  composi- 
tion. In  some  instances  the  loss  may  reach  from  8  lbs.  to  15  lbs.  of 
steam  pressure,  while  better  results  show  not  more  than  4  lbs.  or  5  lbs. 
Putting  aside  the  incouvenience  of  using  steam,  if  it  can  be  cheaply 
generated — as,  for  instance,  by  the  waste  heat  from  coke  ovens — a  good 
performance  of  useful  effect  is  given. 

At  Broomhill  Colliery,  Northumberland,*  steam  is  conveyed  to  a 
pump  141 4  yards  from  the  boilers  at  bank.  All  pipes  are  coated  with 
a  non-conducting  composition;  the  loss  by  condensation  is  21*06  per 
cent.  The  pressure  at  the  pump  is  13  lbs.  below  that  in  the  boiler  at 
bank. 

Mr.  Bauref  states  that  experiments  at  B^zenet  Colliery,  France, 
with  an  engine  situated  underground,  1200  feet  away  from  the  boilers, 
with  pipes  about  3^  inches  diameter,  showed  a  loss  of  18^  per  cent. 
Two  receivers  were  placed  in  the  length  of  pipes,  one  at  the  top  of  the 
pit  (206  feet  from  the  engine),  and  the  other  at  a  further  distance  of 
•984  feet. 

In  carrying  steam  large  distances,  the  pipes  should  be  covered 
with  a  non-conducting  composition,  and  rest  on  supports  fitted  with  a 
.roller  (Fig.  295),  so  that  they  can  move  easily  to  and  fro.    Stuffing-box 
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Fig.  295. 
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•expansion  joints  should  be  used  throughout  at  intervals  of  from  40  to 
50  yards.  The  secret  of  the  success  of  transmission  seems  to  be  due 
to  providing  two  fixed  points  in  each  length  of  pipe  and  forcing  ex- 
pansion to  take  place  equally  in  both  directions.  In  horizontal 
lengths  the  pipes  are  clamped  half-way  between  two  expansion  joints, 
•but  where  they  are  on  an  incline  the  fixed  points  are  placed  nearer 
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the  lower  end.  In  addition,  steam  should  never  be  turned  out  of  the 
pipes.  With  these  precautions  little  difficulty  is  experienced  from 
expansion,  but  the  greatest  nuisance  is  in  getting  rid  of  the  condensed 
water,  for  although  steam  traps,  or  separators,  may  be  placed  in  the 
range,  they  only  collect  water  out  ot  the  pipes,  and  it  has  to  be  still 
discharged  into  the  roadways.  The  invention  of  what  is  called  the 
"  steam  loop  "  partially  removes  the  above  complaint. 

At  Elemore  Colliery,  Durham,  where  the  length  of  the  column  i» 
224  yards,  expansion  joints  are  entirely  dispensed  with  in  the  shaft. 
The  arrangement  at  the  surface  is  shown  in  perspective  in  Fig.  296, 
the  part  marked  A  being  a  knuckle-piece,  the  pipe  going  through  two 
right  angle  bends.  The  dotted  line  represents  a  chain  passing  over 
wheels,  holding  a  block  of  metal,  weighing  about  10  cwts.,  which 
checks  the  too  sudden  fall  of  the  pipes  in  the  shaft  during  contraction. 
The  horizontal  length  of  pipes  in  the  drift  is  40  feet,  calculated  to 
allow  for  a  movement  or  spring  of  from  11  to  12  inches,  which  is  the 
greatest  amount  of  expansion  when  carrying  steam.  At  every  third 
pipe  (each  9  feet  long)  in  the  shaft,  supporting  girders  are  fixed  below 
the  flange  to  allow  i  foot  of  slide.  If  it  were  not  for  these,  the  pipe 
column  would  bulge  on  expansion.  The  column  of  pipes  is  free  to- 
move  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  the  whole  weight  is  supported  by  a 
pair  of  larger  girders  fixed  at  the  main  seam  level.  The  advantages 
of  the  arrangement  are  that  expansion  joints  are  completely  done 
away  with,  and  the  trouble  attending  them,  as,  for  instance,  the  leak- 
age of  steam,  which  seriously  afiects  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  mine* 
This  is  most  noticeable  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  when  steam  ia 
being  got  up,  and  when,  owing  to  contraction,  it  finds  vent  at  the 
expansion  joints  (where  such  are  in  use)  until  the  column  is  thoroughly 
heated  again. 

3rd.  The  haulage  engine  may  be  placed  on  the  surface,  and  the 
ropes  carried  down  the  shaft. 

This  is  the  practice  most  in  favour  and  is  unquestionably  the  best. 
With  any  method  of  haulage  where  the  rope  travels  at  high  speeda 
and  is  continuous  from  the  engines  to  the  end  of  the  plane  perhaps  the 
advantages  are  not  so  apparent.  Hopes  working  in  the  roadways  of 
mines  are  apt  to  get  injured,  and  are  more  liable  to  break  in  the  shaft 
and  cause  damage ;  but  with  any  of  the  slow  speed  endless  rope  systems, 
where  the  shaft  rope  is  only  used  to  transmit  power  from  the  surface 
to  a  series  of  pulleys  situated  near  the  pit  bottom  and  is  not  liable  to 
injury  or  breakage,  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained.  It  adds 
the  wear  and  tear  of  another  rope  to  the  expense,  but  such  a  rope  can 
be  placed  in  position  in  a  very  short  length  of  time  compared  with 
that  necessary  to  fix  pipes  either  for  steam  or  compressed  air.  The 
cost  of  excavation  for  engine-houses  underground  is  always  more  than 
on  the  surface,  as  the  men  work  shorter  hours  and  get  more  money. 

Transmission  of  power  with  wire  ropes  for  very  long  distances  or 
circuitous  routes  is  not  to  be  recommended,  the  useful  efiect  being 
small,  and  the  wear  and  tear  considerable. 

Compressed  Air,  —  Transmitting  power  by  compressed  air  has 
already  been  described.  The  great  advantage  of  employing  this  ag:ent 
is  that  a  certain  quantity  of  pure  air  is  delivered  into  the  mine. 
This,  however,  practically  ceases  to  be  of  any  benefit  if  it  occurs  at  or 
near  the  pit  bottom,  where  main  haulage  engines  are  generally  placed. 
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In  cases,  however,  where  engines  have  to  be  worked  at  considerable 
distances  away  from  the  pit  bottom,  this  method  is  very  advantageous. 

Blectricity, — This  subject  has  also  been  considered.  Its  employ- 
ment offers  advantanges  for  quick  speed  haulage  at  points  a  long 
distance  away  from  the  shaft.  The  convenience  and  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  applied  are  its  chief  recommendations.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  a  man  could  lay  a  greater  length  of  electrical  mains  in  oner 
day  than  he  could  pipes  in  a  week.  In  non-fiery  mines,  no  possible 
objection  can  be  brought  against  this  system,  and  by  employing 
every  safeguard  possible,  its  use  should  not  lead  to  dianger  in  any 
way. 

Different  Systems  of  Haulage. — Having  decided  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  engines,  the  different  systems  of  haulage  that  are  in  use 
may  now  be  considered.     These  may  be  divided  into  four  heads  : — 

(a)  Direct  Baulaae,  where  the  gradient  of  the  road  is  sufficient  to 
allow  the  empty  tubs  to  run  into  the  workings  and  to  draw  with 
them  the  haulage  rope. 

(6)  Tail-rope  System,  where  a  second,  or  tail-rope,  of  lighter  make 
has  to  be  used  to  haul  the  empty  tubs  and  the  main  rope  into  the 
workings,  the  gradient  not  being  sufficient. 

(c)  landless  Chain  System,  where  an  endless  chain  passes  from  the 
engines  along  one  side  of  the  road,  round  a  pulley  at  the  far  end,  and 
back  a^ain  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  to  the  haulage  engines ;  the 
empty  tubs  are  attached  to  one-half  of  the  chain,  and  the  full  ones  to 
the  other ;  the  former  proceeds  towards  the  workings,  and  the  latter 
towards  the  shaft 

(cQ  JSndleas  Rope  System,  the  difference  between  this  and  the  one 
last  named  is  that  a  rope  is  employed  instead  of  a  chain. 

'  DIRECT  ACTING  HAUIiAGE. — This  system  is  employed  for 
hauling  out  of  workings  to  the  deep  of  the  pit  bottom.  It  requires 
a  single  line  of  rails,  and  a  gradient  against  the  load  sufficient  to 
allow  the  empty  tubs  to  run  back  themselves,  to  carry  with  them  the 
rope,  and  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  drum.  As  with  other 
machinery,  the  engines  should  consist  of  a  pair.  Only  one  drum  is 
required,  which  should  be  capable  of  being  thrown  out  of  gear  and 
of  running  loose  on  the  return  journey. 

Size  of  Engines  Bequired. — The  number  of  tubs  in  a  loaded 
train,  or  "  set,"  is  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  engines  and  by  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  ;  the  size  of  the  engines  depends  on  the  quantity 
of  coal  which  has  to  be  hauled  each  day. 

To  illu«itrate  the  method  of  calculating  the  size  of  engines  required, 
it  will  be  best  to  assume  some  case.  Resistance  to  traction  is  due 
to  three  causes — (i)  Friction  of  axles  on  pedestals  and  wheels  on 
rails,  proportional  to  weight ;  (2)  Imperfections  of  road-laying — 1.«., 
bad  joints  and  crooked  ways,  proportional  to  weight  and  square  of 
velocity ;  (3 )  Resistance  offered  by  air  currents. 

The  former  has  by  far  the  largest  effect.  With  a  well  lubricated 
turned  axle  and  large-sized  wheel  rolling  on  a  smooth  rail,  friction 
is  small,  but  colliery  tub  axles  are  generally  rough,  unturned  ones, 
and  can  seldom  be  kept  perfectly  lubricated ;  it,  therefore,  is  generally 
considered  that  an  allowance  of  gV  ^^  *^®  weight  should  be  made 
for  friction. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  75  tons  an  hour  have  to  be  hauled  up  an^ 
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incline  1500  yards  long,  having  an  average  inclination  of  i  in  20 ; 
that  the  tubs  weigh  6  cwts.  each,  and  carry  12  cwts.  of  coal ;  that  the 
pressure  of  steam  at  the  engines  is  65  lbs. ;  and  that  the  average 
speed  of  the  set  is  8  miles  an  hour. 

Eight  miles  =  14,080  yards,  so  that  the  speed  per  minute  =  ^^j^ 
s  234*6,  and  each  journey  takes  ^^^  =  6*4,  say,  7  minutes,  to  travel 
one  way.  The  time  in  and  out  will,  therefore,  be  14  minutes,  and 
allowing  3  minutes  at  each  end  for  changing  makes  20  minutes. 
Three  journeys  per  hour  should  thus  be  got  out;  but  there  are 
Hal  ways  delays,  and  it  will  be  best  to  rely  on,  say,  2^. 

As  75  tons  per  hour  have  to  be  delivered,  each  set  contains  ^.^  = 
30  tons  of  coal,  and  as  each  tub  holds  12  cwts.  there  will  be  50  tubs 
in  each  journey.  Fifty  tubs  weighing  6  cwts.  each  »  15  tons,  there- 
fore the  gross  load  is  30  +  15  =»  45  tons;  but  as  the  inclination  is 
I  in  20,  the  net  load  will  be  ^  »  2*25  tons  =  5040  lbs. 

For  this,  a  plough  steel  rope  2|-  inches  circumference,  weighing 
7^  lbs.  per  fathom,  will  be  sufficient,  and  its  total  weight  will  be 
750  X  7^  a  5437*5 1  say,  5440  lbs.  The  net  load  on  the  engine  will 
be  4^2-  =  272  lbs. 

As  the  gross  weight  of  the  set  is  45  tons,  the  resistance  due  to 
friction  (taking  this  at  ■j^)=:|^^=  1*5  tons,  or  3360  lbs.  For  ropes  the 
friction  had  better  be  taken  at  y^^,  as  in  an  experiment  made  with 
a  piece  of  rope  weighing  16}  lbs.  held  on  two  well-oiled  pulleys,  10 
feet  apart,  a  pull  of  i^  lbs.  was  necessary  to  start  motion  which  gives 
the  friction  as  -j^  of  the  load.  In  practice  the  pulleys  are  frequently 
-choked  with  dust  and  dirt.  The  frictional  resistance  of  the  rope  is 
therefore  ^$^  =  544  lbs. 

The  total  load  on  the  engine  is,  therefore : — 

Due  to  set, 5040  \ 

Friotion^rMt,"        !        !        !        !    3360^  ^^216  lbs. 
„  rope,      ....      544 ) 

If  it  be  decided  to  have  a  drum  6  feet  diameter  and  a  pair  of 
-engines  having  a  stroke  of  3  feet,  as  the  pressure  of  steam  is  65  lbs. 
the  size  of  the  engines  can  be  found  by  the  rule : — 

Area  of  cylinder  (a)  x  pressure  x  twice  the  length  of  stroke  » 
load  X  circumference  of  drum. 

In  this  case : — 

6  X  ^'1416  X  0216 

65  X  2  X  3  ^^^^ 

which  is  the  theoretical  area  of  the  two  cylinders;  to  overcome 
internal  resistance  and  friction  of  engine  30  per  cent,  of  this  amount 
should  be  added — i.e,,  133*63,  so  that  the  area  of  the  two  cylinders 
becomes  579*06,  or  each  of  these  »  289*58  square  inches. 

The  diameter  is,  therefore: — J^rlr^i  practically  19^  inches;  or, 
to  avoid  being  under  power,  say,  a  pair  of  20-inch  cylinders  by  3  feet 
stroke. 

The  quantity  of  material  a  pair  of  engines  of  given  dimensions 
will  haul  in  a  certain  time  can  be  easily  determined  by  applying  the 
converse  reasoning  to  the  foregoing. 
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MAIN  AND  TAIL-BOPE  HAULAGE.— In  this  method,  a 
lighter  rope,  called  a  tail-rope,  has  to  be  employed  to  haul  back  the 
empty  set  from  the  shalt  to  the  workings,  such  addition  being  caused 
either  by  the  gradient  being  undulating,  or  not  sufficient  to  allow  the 
tubs  to  run  back  of  themselves.     Fig.  297  illustrates  the  theory  of 
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Fig.  297. 

the  system.  Two  drums  are  employed ;  on  one,  a,  the  main  rope  i» 
coiled,  and  the  other,  b,  contains  the  tail  rope,  which  passes  from  it 
to  the  extreme  end  of  the  plane  round  a  pulley,  c,  and  is  finally 
attached  at  the  back  of  the  set,  or  journey.  The  main  rope  hauls  the 
tubs  towards  the  pit  bottom  and  at  the  same  time  draws  out  the  tail 
rope.  As  the  latter  only  has  to  liaul  the  empty  tubs  back  again,  ita 
size  is  much  le<-  s  than  the  main  rope,  but  it  has  to  be  twice  as  long. 

Devloes  for  throwing  Drums  In  and  Out  of  Gtoar. — Eachi 
drum  on  the  engine  is  alternately  thrown  out  of  gear  and  allowed 
to  run  loose,  but  should  be  provided  with  a  brake  to  prevent  it 
travelling  too  fast  and  paying  out  slack  rope.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished in  several  different  ways :  either  the  drum  mav  be  loose  on 
the  shaft  and  driven  by  clutches,  or  fixed  to  the  shaft  and  a  sliding- 
carriage  employed,  throwing  the  drums  in  and  out  of  gear.  If  clutches 
are  employed,  they  may  be  the  same  as  those  used  for,  and 
described  under,  endless-rope  haulage.  With  drums  running  loose, 
and  travelling  at  high  speeds,  wear  is  considerable,  and  they  should* 
be  bushed  with  some  metal,  such  as  brass,  which  allows  them  to  turn 
with  little  friction,  and  is  capable  of  renewal.  Allowance  for  wear 
should  also  be  provided  on  the  shaft,  which  has  to  be  nicely  turned. 
This  arrangement  possesses  an 
advantage,  inasmuch  as  both 
drums  can  be  placed  on  the 
same  shaft,  while  with  a  sliding 
carriage  they  must  be  on  separate 

ones.                                                                    '^^^     >    ^^'y^^j^ 
Sliding  carriages  are  generally  ' — -  --- ^" — 

moved    by    an    arrangement    of  Fig.  298. 

levers,  but  even  with  compound 

levers  a  considerable  amount  of  force  is  required.  At  Elemore  Pit,, 
the  sliding  carriages  (Fig.  298)  are  moved  by  an  endless  screw  Rearing 
into  a  cog-wheel,  on  the  same  shaft  of  which  is  keyed  an  eccentric, 
with  its  link  going  to  the  carriage.  As  the  screw  is  turned,  the  cog- 
wheel and  shaft  revolve ;  consequently,  the  eccentric  draws  its  link 
forward,  and  pulls  the  sliding  carriage  out  of  gear. 

Methods  of  Working  Branches. — In  branch,  or  subordinate 
roads,  a  return  pulley  is  necessary  at  the  far  end,  and  a  separate 
length  of  rope  is  required  for  such,  both  ends  of  which  reach  to  the 
junction  with  the  main  road.      Joints  are  provided  in  the  main-road. 
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ropes,  and  the  branches  are  worked  by  disconnecting  portions  of  the 
main-road  ropes,  and  attaching  the  ropes  of  the  branch  road  to 
them,  connections  being  made  by  ordinary  sockets  and  shackles. 

Three  methods  are  adopted  for  changing  the  ropes  under  normal 
conditions ;  such  cases  where  the  rope  overhauls  itself — ^that  is  to 
say,  where  it  runs  in-bye  without  the  aid  of  engine-power — are 
matters  of  detail,  and  do  not  affect  the  main  systems.  In  two  of 
these  the  ropes  are  changed  when  the  set  is  at  the  branch ;  in  the 
other  when  it  is  at  the  pit  shaft. 

Fig.  299  illustrates  one  method  of  changing  when  the  set  is  near 
the  branch  end.  A  shackle  connection  is  provided  in  the  tail-rope, 
and  so  arranged  that  it  arrives  opposite  the  branch  at  the  same 
time  as  the  set  does — that  is  to  say,  it  ought  to  do;  but  here,  as 
in  every  other  method,  it  is  found  advisable  to  have  a  winch,  with 
A  chain  and  hook  fixed  at  the  way-end,  to  winch  up  the  main  rope 
to  meet  the  branch  rope,  as  it  often  happens  that  they  do  not  quite 
face  each  other,  which  is  not  at  all  surprising,  considering  the  great 
length  of  rope  in  use.  The  main  road  tail-rope  is  then  disconnected 
at  the  points  a  and  6,  and  the  shackles  of  the  branch  rope,  a'  and 
h\  attached  in  their  place.     As  soon  as  the  engine  has  started  again, 
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Fig.  299.  Fig.  30a 

the  empty  set  leaves  the  main  road  and  goes  into  the  branch  ona  A 
slightly  different  method  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  300,  the  changing 
also  being  made  when  the  set  is  at  the  branch.  The  end  a  replaces 
b,  which  is  then  brought  on  a  little  further  by  the  engine  and  connected 
to  c.     Here  the  tail-rope  always  remains  entire. 

In  the  other  method  the  ropes  are  changed  when  the  set  is  at 
the  shaft.  Joints  in  the  main  rope  are  so  arranged  that  when  the 
set  is  out-bye,  all  the  shackles  are  opposite  the  different  branches 
{Fig.  301).  Suppose  there  are  three  branches,  A,  B,  and  (J,  B  being 
ready  for  an  empty  set.  The  full  set,  which  is  standing  at  another 
branch  end,  say  A,  having  been  hauled  to  the  shaft,  A's  branch 
Tope  is  disconnected  from  the  main  rope,  and  B's  branch  rope  con- 
nected to  it.  The  engine  is  then  started  and  the  empty  set  at  the 
shaft  hauled  in-bye  into  the  branch  B  without  stopping  at  the 
branch  end.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  expeditious  than 
this  method.  To  facilitate  matters  and  save  time,  if  it  be  desired 
to  bring  a  set  out  from  0,  the  ropes  can  be  partially  changed  while 
A's  set  is  running. 

In  the  latter  system,  no  stop  takes  place  from  the  start  to  the 
completion  of  the  journey,  as  the  ropes  are  changed  at  the  branch  at 
the  same  time  as  they  are  at  the  shaft;  while  in  the  other  two 
methods,  stop  has  to  be  made  at  the  branch  end,  or  in  all  two 
stops  are  required,  as  the  ropes  have  also  to  be  changed  at  the 
shaft.  Where  time  is  an  object,  the  advantages  of  the  third  method 
.are  self-evident. 
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The  rope  ia  automatically  disconnected  from  the  set  when  it  reaches 
the  shaft  either  by  a  knock-off  link  (Fig.  302),  or  preferably  by  the 
arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  303  As  drawn,  the  hauling  rope  which 
is  attached  to  the  short  length  of  chain,  ir,  will  pull  the  set  along, 
but  at  the  detaching  point  at  the  out-bye  or  shaft  end,  a  horizontal 
striking  bar,  which  is  stretched  across  the  road,  catches  the  lever,  b, 
moves  it  backwards  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  aiTOw,  lifts  up 
the  link,  c,  and  detaches  the  set,  which  runs  down  an  inclined  "  kip 
to  the  shaft. 


rOum' pulley 
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Fig.  303. 


ENDIiESS  OHAIIC. — This  system  differs  from  the  foregoing  in 
the  fact  that  a  double  line  of  rails  is  necesHsry ;  that  a  chain  is 
employed  travelling  over  the  top  of  the  tubs,  and,  as  the  name 
implies,  is  endless ;  that  the  speed  is  small,  not  more  than  three 
mUes  an  hour;  und  that  the  tubs  are  attached  singly  at  equidistant 
intervale,  depending  on  the  quantity  required  to  be  hauled. 

Attaohment  of  Tubs. — Where  the  gradient  is  small,  the  weight 
of  the  chain  resting  on  the  tubs  is  sufficient  to  drag  them  along,  but 
for  steeper  inclinations  a  Y-shaped  fork,  catching  a  link  of  the  chain, 
is  firmly  riveted  to  the  end  of  each  tub  (a,  Fig.  270). 

Driving  Pulleys. — For  giving  motion  to  the  chain,  two  different 
forms  of  pulley  are  adopted.  In  one,  a  series  of  Y-shaped  jaws, 
with  the  groove  at  the  bottom  just  wide  enough  to  take  the  link 
edgeways,  are  arranged  at  intervals  around  the  circumference.  The 
chain  only  passes  half  round  the  pulley,  the  necessary  grip  being 
obtained  by  the  links  of  the  chain  catching  in  the  forks. 

In  this  system,  as  with  the  endless  rope,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  efficient  working  that  small  guide  ("  leading-on  ")  pulleys  should 
be  arranged  just  before  the  chain  (rope)  reaches  the  driving  wheel,  so 
that  it  may  be  accurately  led  on  in  the  proper  place. 
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Instead  of  fixing  forks  in  the  throat  of  the  pulley,  a  series  of 
pieces  of  square  iron  (a,  Fig.  304)  may  he  placed  alternately  on  opposite 
sides.  This  iron  ia  bent  back  at  the  top  to  clip  the  rim,  and  at  the 
other  end  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  throat  of  the  pulley  and  ia 
secured  on  the  underside  by  a  nut. 

With  the  ordinary  foiTa  of  fork  no  allowance  is  made  for  the 
lengthening  of  the  links  of  the  chain  due  to  wear.  When  everything 
is  new  they  are  fixed  at  correct  intervals,  grip  the  chain,  and  prevent 
any  slip.  With  wear,  the  links  lengthen,  and  do  not  properly  Bt  the 
jaws.  This  inconvenience  has  been  overcome  by  an  arrxngement  due 
to  Mr.  Briart,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  Y-shaped  grips  of  steel 
screwed  into  the  periphery  of  the  pulley  (Fig.  305).  As  the  links  of 
the  chain  lengthen,  the  grips  are  unscrewed,  so  as  to  increase  the 
distance  between  each,  thus  fitting  the  altered  length  of  the  links  of 
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Fig.  304,  Fig.  305.  Fig.  306.       Fig.  307. 

Thf.  better  plan  appears  to  be  to  use  a  series  of  blocks  of  steel, 
callfd  "  feet,"  arranged  at  intervals  around  the  circumference  of  the 
pulley,  and  coil  the  chain  two  or  three  times  round  to  get  the  necessary 
grip.  These  feet  are  of  an  inverted  cone  shape  in  section  (Figs.  306 
and  $oj),  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  chain  from  climbing,  and, 
owing  to  the  recess  between  each,  the  circumference  of  that  part  of  the 
pulley  on  which  the  chuin  works  is  in  plan  like  a  polygon,  preventing 
any  possibility  of  slip.  They  also  take  any  wear,  efiecting  considerable 
economy  from  this  source.  They  are  secured  to  the  throat  of  the 
pulley  by  bolts  with  counter-sunk  heads,  which  may  either  pass 
through  holes  in  tbe  feet,  or,  preferably,  through  a  slit  running  down 
the  centre,  as  the  latter  allows  a  little  adjustment. 

'  Taking  up  Slaok. — It  is  just  as  essential  with  endles-<  chain  as 
with  endless  rope  that  means  should  be  provided  for  automatically 
taking  up  the  slack  produced  by  lengthening  during  wear.  This  is  a 
point  often  neglected ;  indeed,  the  common  practice  is  to  allow  the 
chain  to  extend  until  it  is  only  kept  on  the  pulley  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  then  to  cut  out  a  piece.  Far  better  results  are  given  by 
any  of  the  tension  arrangements  described  under  endless  rope  haulage. 

Working  Branohes  and  CorraB. — The  chief  advantage  of  the 
endless  chain  is  the  ease  and  small  amount  of  labour  with  which 
branches  and  curves  can  be  worked.  With  branches,  all  that  has  to 
be  done  is  to  arrange  a  series  of  pulleys  one  above  the  other  on  a 
vertical  shaft,  each  one  working  a  chain.  Even  witli  the  most  regular 
output,  the  quantity  coming  from  any  branch  is  seldom  the  same  as 
that  from  its  neighbour,  and  hindrances  may  often  occur  in  any  one  of 
them.  If  all  these  pulleys  are  keyed  on  the  upright  shaft,  the  stop- 
page of  one  branch  means  the  stoppage  of  all.     To  allow  any  of  them 
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to  remain  idle  while  the  others  are  working,  only  one,  and  that  the 
driving  palley,  is  keyed  on  the  shaft;  the  others  are  loose,  and 
arranged  to  be  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  by  clutches,  similar  to  those 
used  in  endless  rope  haulage. 

When  the  tubs  approach  a  junction  or  the  delivery  end,  they  are 
easily  detached  by  arranging  a  small  guide  pulley  dose  to  the  roof, 
and  passing  the  chain  over  it  (Fig.  308).  At  this  point  the  chain  is 
lifted  out  of  the  fork  on  the  tub,  and  detached  without  any  manual 
labour,  and  if  the  rails  are  arranged  on  a  slope,  the  tub  still  continues 
moving  under  the  influence  of  gravity,  passes  under  the  upright  pul- 
leys,  meets  the  chain  again  further  on,  and  automatically  re-attaches 
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Fig.  308. 


itselt  Curves  are  worked  on  the  same  principle ;  the  tubs  detaching 
and  attaching  themselves,  and  gravitating  round  the  curved  portion. 
With  an  endless  rope  automatic  detachment  can  be  secured,  but  in 
only  one  type  of  clip  can  the  tubs  re-attach  themselves. 

Means  of  Minimising  Breakages. — Unfortunately  breakages  are 
common  occurrences  with  the  endless  chain.  The  proverb  is  quite 
true  "  that  a  chain  is  not  stronger  than  its  weakest  link."  The  result 
of  a  breakage  on  a  steep  .incline  may  be  very  disastrous,  as  the  tubs 
run  downhill,  sweeping  everything  before  them.  To  prevent  this,  it 
is  usual  to  apply  on  the  loaded  road  a  balance-block  arrangement 
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Fig.  309. 


Fig.  310. 


Fig.  311. 


(Fig.  309)  pivoted  on  a  pointy  a.  In  its  journey  each  tub  depresses 
the  end,  6,  and  passes  over  the  obstruction,  but  immediately  they 
have  gone  by  the  block  falls  into  the  position  shown,  and  stops  the 
tubs  running  back. 

Where  the  inclination  is  not  steep,  the  arrangement  illustrated  in 
Figs.  310  and  311  can  be  employed.  In  their  normal  position  two 
blocks,  a  a,  pivoted  about  pins  at  6,  lie  across  the  rails,  as  shown  in 
plan,  but  are  pushed  aside  by  the  wheels  of  the  tubs  up  a  small 
greased  inclined  plane,  c,  to  descend  again  immediately  the  tubs  have 
gone  by,  and  so  block  the  road. 

The  chain  is  carried  above  the  sur&oe  of  the  road  on  the  tubs,  that 
is,  so  long  as  it  is  entire ;  if  broken  it  trails  on  the  ground.     If,  there- 
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tore,  »  seriea  of  Y-grips  be  arranged  in  the  centre  of  the  way,  they  do 
not  catch  the  chain  ho  long  as  it  is  whole,  bat  directly  it  breaks  they 
come  into  action  and  firmly  hold  it. 

EKDLESS  ROPE  HAUXiAGli— Driving  Appliances.— The 
methods  employed  for  driving  may  be  divided  into  (a)  clip  pulieyB ; 
(6)  conical  wheels ;  (c)  grooved  wheels. 

(a)  Clip  FuUejfi. — The  general  oonstruction  of  these  is  suoh  that 
therope  is  condacted  into  a  groove,  in  which  are  placed  sliding  jawa, 
which  are  pushed  downwards,  canaing  them  to  grip  the  rope  firmly 
and  prevent  slipping.  They  occupy  little  space,  are  convenient,  side 
friction  is  entirely  avoided,  and  as  the  rope  only  paasea  half  round  the 
pulley  the  bending  action  ia  not  great. 

A  good  form  of  clip  pulley  is  Barraolongh's. .  One  aide  of  the 
pulley  is  entirely  separate  from  the  other,  connection  being  made  by 
bolts,  while  any  required  distance  between  the  two  parts  cao  be  main- 
tained by  set  pins,  placed  at  intervals  arouad  the  circumference.  By 
such  means,  the  pulley  cau  be  altered  to  accommodate  any  size  of  rope 
in  a  few  minutes.  All  round  the  circumference  are  a  series  of  taper 
pockets  opposite  each  other,  inside  which  work  two  sliding  jawa  (a.  Fig, 
313),  which  are  hollowed  at  the  bottom  and  sides  to  receive  the  rope. 

C      Ci 


Fig.  312.  Kg-  313- 

These  jaws  are  seated  on  springs,  b.  When  the  rope  enters  the  pulley, 
the  weight  forces  the  jaws  down  the  taper  sides  of  the  throat,  and  so 
narrows  the  distance  between  the  jaws,  causing  them  to  grip  the  rope, 
while,  as  soon  as  the  weight  is  taken  o^  the  springs  assist  to  release 
and  relieve  the  rope. 

A  pulley  employed  in  Scotland,  both  for  cable  tramways  and  mine 
haulage,  ia  that  shown  in  Fig.  313.  The  ordinary  arms  of  the  pulley 
terminate  in  a  horizontal  and  vertical  flange,  a  and  b,  to  which  are 
respectively  bolted  the  taper  throat  rims,  c  and  d,  a  piece  of  wood,  e, 
being  interposed  between.  It  is  stated  that  no  injury  whatever  ia 
caused  to  the  rope,  and  Mr.  D.  Ferguson*  gives  some  figures  which 
seem  to  bear  out  that  view. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  see  how  any  clip  pulley  can  work 
without  flattening  the  rope ;  their  very  principle  of  action  is  to  grip 
•  Mill.  Irut.  Scot.,  vii..  145. 
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or  wedge  the  rope,  and  the  greater  the  load,  the  greater  the  wedging. 
There  are,  of  course,  good  and  bad  clip  pulleys,  and  probably  the 
latter  predominate;  at  any  rate  they  are  responsible  for  a  great  deal 
of  prejudice.  At  a  colliery  with  which  the  author  is  connected,  one 
of  the  best  known  forms  of  clip  pulley  was  originally  used  for  driving 
rope  haulage,  but  was  removed  and  replaced  by  a  taper  C  pulley. 
Considerably  more  than  three  times  the  work  is  now  being  obtained 
from  the  driving  ropes. 

To  avoid  the  flattening  action,  and  to  dispense  with  the  complica- 
tions of  springs,  loose  flanges,  &o.,  a  pulley  has  been  designed  having 
A  serpentine  groove  in  the  throat,  and  so  long  as  this  remains  in  the 
•curved  state,  and  does  not  wear  straight^  good  results  are  obtained. 

(b)  C  Ptblleys. — To  avoid  the  flattening  of  the  rope,  C  pulleys  are 
-employed,  which  originally  consisted  of  a  pulley  with  a  C-sbaped 
throat,  around  which  the  rope  was  coiled  several  times  to  give  the  neces- 
sary grip  and  prevent  slipping.  Here  flattening  is  certainly  avoided, 
but  another  disadvantage  is  introduced  in  the  shape  of  side  friction. 
On  their  adoption,  it  was  found  that  the  pulleys  wore  in  rather  a 
peculiar  manner ;  their  dished  form  was  soon  lost  and  the  diameter 
of  the  coming-off  side  became  less  than  the  going  on  side.  Most  are, 
therefore,  now  made  slightly  conical,  the  diameter  of  the  going-on 
side  being  larger  than  the  coming-off  side. 

The  throat  of  the  pulley  is  made  parallel  (Fig.  314),  but  loose 
wearing  segments,  a,  are  bolted  in.  These  save  large  sums  of  money. 
A  pulley  costs  from  £15  to  £20,  while  the  segments  can  be  obtained 
for  £3 ;  in  addition,  they  can  be  changed  in  a  short  time  and  are 
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easily  handled.  Pulley  changing  not  only  requires  far  longer  time,  but 
•considerably  more  men.  Pulleys  should  always  be  purchased  in  halves; 
in  such  state  they  can  be  transported  and  got  into  place  with  half  the 
-expense  they  otherwise  would.  Loose  wearing  segments  and  pulleys 
in  halves  have  materially  reduced  the  cost  of  modern  rope-haulage. 

As  to  the  amount  of  taper  necessary,  experience  is  the  only  guide, 
but  the  heavier  the  load  the  greater  it  must  be.  If  properly  propor- 
tioned these  pulleys  work  very  smoothly ;  the  rope  practically  does 
not  slip  downwards,  but  follows  a  serpentine  path  from  the  time  it 
goes  on  at  the  top  until  it  comes  off  at  the  bottom.  Side  friction  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  avoided,  as  practically  none  exists  between  the 
successive  coils,  but  where  the  rope  leads  on  the  pulley  there  is  a 
small  amount  against  the  upper  coil,  which  is  an  objection.  Also,  to 
obtain  good  results  the  speed  must  be  rather  slow;  practically,  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  go  more  than  three  miles  an  hour. 

(c)  Grooved  Putleya. — In  order  to  get  rid  of  side  friction  and  pre- 
vent the  slipping  which  takes  place  on  taper  C  pulleys,  a  series  of 
parallel  grooves  are  put  in  the  main  driving  pulley,  and  a  similar 
j)ulley  with  one  groove  less,  placed  some  distance  away,  the  rope  being 
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wound  from  one  to  the  other,  each  ooil  having  a  separate  group  to 
work  in.  As  each  coil  only  passes  half  round  the  circumference, 
and  as  the  second  pulley  is  not  a  driver,  hut  a  follower,  the  rope  has 
little  grip,  and  consequently  several  grooves  have  to  be  employed  on 
each  pulley.  To  meet  this  objection,  the  rope  is  frequently  taken  fron^ 
one  pulley  to  the  other  in  the  form  of  the  figure  QO  ,  but  although  this 
reduces  the  number  of  coils,  the  rope  is  bent  backwattis  and  forwards, 
for  it  passes  under  and  over  the  pulley.  This  injures  it,  and  shortens 
its  life,  as  compared  with  a  rope  always  coiling  round  a  wheel  in  the 
same  direction. 

Another  method  to  lessen  the  number  of  coils,  is  to  drive  both 
pulleys  as  on  most  cable  tramways.  No  matter,  however,  whether 
both  pulleys  are  driven,  or  whether  one  is  a  follower,  they  only  work 
properly  when  the  grooves  are  of  equal  diameters.  When  new,  this 
condition  is  possible,  as  the  pulleys  can  be  turned  in  a  lathe.  The 
greatest  strain  during  working  naturally  comes  on  the  first  groove,, 
which  is  therefore  subjected  to  more  wear  than  the  second,  while  the 
latter  also  wears  far  more  than  the  third,  and  so  on.  By  such  action 
the  grooves  not  only  increase  in  depth  but  do  su  unequally.     From. 
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Figs.  315  and  316. 

the  time  the  rope  passes  into  the  first  groove,  to  the  time  it  leaves: 
the  last  one,  no  slipping  can  result.     It  is  also  evident  that  when  the 
wear  in  the  grooves  has  progressed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  a 
difiference  in  the  diameters  of  the  first  and  the  last  one,  the  speed  or 
the  rope  is  governed  by  that  of  the  groove  having  the  smallest  diameter 
(the  going-on  side),  and  a  point  on  the  circumference  of  the  largest 
groove  will  obviously  travel  faster  than  this.     As  it  is  impossible  for 
the  rope  and  part  of  the  pulley  to  travel  at  different  speeds,  a  grinding 
action  between  the  pulley  and  the  rope  is  set  up,  and  the  latter  rapidly 
wears  out.     To  show  the  extent  of  the  wear  in  the  grooves,  it  may  be 
stated  that  after  three  years'  wear,  those  in  the  leading  drum  of  a. 
cable  tramway  line  measured  respectively,  2\  inches,  2|-  inches,  2| 
inches,  2|  inches,  3  inches,  and  4^\^  inches  deep. 

When  the  grooves  are  fixed  together  as  in  ordinary  pulleys,  each 
groove  tightens  one  coil  of  rope  on  the  other,  until  when  the  last 
groove  is  reached,  the  strain  may  break  the  pulley  or  the  rope. 

For  such  reasons,  instead  of  the  second  set  of  grooves  being  made 
in  one  solid  pulley  keyed  fast  to  the  shaft,  a  number  of  separate* 


vnlleyi  ranning  loose  on  %  bearing  have  been  adopted  at  Lye  Cross 
Fit.  A  pulle;,  7  feet  diameter,  haviog  five  grooyes,  is  keyed  on  to  the 
third  motion  shaft  (a,  Figs.  315  and  316),  and  four  loose  pulleys,  6,  are 
thieaded  on  a  shaft  15  fi^t  away.  The  in-going  rope,  c,  is  led  on  to 
the  underside  of  the  first  groove  on  pulley  a,  coils  half  ronnd  it,  and 
passes  on  to  the  first  loose  pulley  at  b,  and  then  back  again  to  the 
second  groove  on  )>ulley  a,  and  so  on,  until  it  finally  lenves  the  last 
groove  on  a  and  passes  away  at  d.  By  such  means  the  wear  on  the 
driving  rope  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  for  the  second  set  of  loose 
pulleys  can  move  at  varying  velocitiee,  and  so  accommodate  them- 
tetves  to  the  different  speeds  required  by  the  unequally  sized  grooves 
of  the  solid  driving  wheel.  The  objection  is  tliat,  as  only  one  pulley 
is  driven,  a  large  number  of  grooves  have  to  be  employed  to  move 
iieavy  loada 

The  Walker  differential  pulley  adopted  at  Bell  End  Pit  completely 
gets  over  all  difficulties.  Briefly  described,  it  consists  of  a  seiii-s  of 
looi^e  rings  (a,  Fig.  317)  threaded  on  to  an  ordinary  pulley,  these  rings 
being  grooved  to  receive  the  rope.  Both  pulleys  have  loose  rings,  and 
both  are  driven,  the  second  pulley  having  one  less  groove  than  the 
first.  The  flange,  d,  on  one  side  of  the  pulley  is  removable,  and  secured 
in  position  by  a  series  of  bolts,  e,  india-rubber  washers  being  provided 
at  g  and  h  to  prevent  the  bolts  becom- 
ing loose  daring  working. 

The  peculiar  point  appears  to  be 
that  all  the  grooves  are  loose.  At 
first  sight  it  would  be  thought  that  at 
least  one  fixed  groove  must  be  pro- 
vided to  obtain  the  required  gi  iy  ; 
but  this  is  not  necessary.  The  fx- 
planation  appears  to  be  that  the  prex- 
«ure  of  the  rope  in  the  groove  of  each 
individual   ring   is  transferred   tu  ihii 

underside  ofthe  ring,  hence  the  friction  Fig.  317. 

is  Just  as  great  there  as  it  would  be 

under  the  rope  if  the  pulley  had  Bolid  grooves.  Each  ring  adjusts  itself 
to  the  unequal  strain  on  the  rope,  or  wear  in  the  groove,  and  constantly 
accommodates  itself  to  these  conditions  whilst  in  motion.  This  gives 
«acli  wrap  its  proportion  of  duty,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  secure 
any  of  the  grooves.  It  is  essentially  a  friction  drive,  with  fach  ring 
accommodating  itself  as  explained.  The  rope  never  moves  on  the 
grooves,  us  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  it  is  at  work  the  im- 
pression of  the  rope  is  left  in  the  oil  at  the  bottom  of  the  rings,  which 
conclusively  shows  that  no  slipping  takes  place.  The  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  rings  are  thoroughly  lubricated  by  automatic  grease-cups 
inserted  in  a  hole,  b,  in  the  underside  of  the  rim  of  the  pulley,  a  groove 
being  provided  opposite  each  hole  as  shown  at  c. 

The  design  of  the  modern  type  of  endless  rope  haulage  plant, 
adopted  at  Bell  End  Fit,  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  318  and  319.  It 
consists  of  a  pair  of  i6'inch  cylinder  engines  by  2  feet  6  inches 
stroke.  On  the  crank  shaft  is  a  pinion,  a,  5  feet  diameter,  gearing 
into  a  crown  wheel,  6,  15  feet  diameter  on  the  second  motion 
shaft.  This  is  provided  with  three  bearings,  and  on  it  is  keyed 
-a  pinion,  c,  2  feet  diameter,  gearing  right  and  left  into  crown 
wheels,  d  and  e,  7  feet  6  inches  diameter,  each  keyed  on  to  third 
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motion  shafti  provided  with  two  bearingSi  one  of  which  is  cnrried  oa 
a  special  bed-plate,  while  the  other  is  situated  on  a  prolongation  of  the 
right-hand  engine  bed-plate.  The  two  third-motion  shatts  overhang 
their  right-hand  bearings,  and  on  the  outside  is  keyed  two  Walker 


Figs.  318  and  319. 

difTerential  pulleys,/* and  g.  The  object  of  this  is  that  at  any  time 
required  the  loose  rings  can  be  taken  off,  cleaned  and  oiled,  or  any- 
thing done  to  tlie  rope  without  interfering  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  any  portion  of  the  engines.  To  take  the  outward  thrust,  an 
adjustable  strut,  A,  connects  the  two  third-motion  shafts ;  this  is  made 
in  halves,  connected  by  right-  and  left-hand  threaded  screws.  Such  an 
arrangement  takes  off  a  great  deal  of  the  strain,  which  would  other- 
wise come  on  to  the  right-hand  bearings. 

Arrangement  for  taking  up  Slack  Rope. — Successful  working 
is  influenced  to  a  great  extent  by  the  arrangement  for  taking  up 
"  slack,"  and  at  the  same  time  putting  enough  tension  on  the  rope  to 
prevent  any  slip  on  the  driving  pulley.  Ropes  lengthen  with  use, 
and,  in  addition,  the  varying  inclination  of  the  plane  influences  their 
tightness,  or  otherwise.  Tension  carriages  should  always  be  placed 
at  the  lowest  end  of  the  road ;  the  full  rope  is  led  on  to  the  driving 
pulley,  then  to  the  tension  pulley,  and  passes  away  as  the  empty  rope. 
Naturally,  the  pulling,  or  full,  rope  is  always  tight. 

Sometimes  this  tightening  pulley  is  flrmly  connected  to  a  screw — 
it  may  just  as  well  not  be  applied  at  all.  What  is  wanted  is  somo 
arrangement  that  gives  ani)  takes,  and  automatically  accoramodatea 
itself  to  the  varying  load.  This  may  be  done  in  many  ways.  One 
form  is  shown  in  Fig.  320,  which,  however,  is  not  recommended. 
Long  experience  has  proved  that  the  life  of  ropes  is  considerably 
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decreased  when  the  wires  are  alternately  bent  in  opposite  directions. 
The  better  plan  is  to  carry  them  half  round  a  pulley  on  a  carriage, 
which  can  be  either  weighted  and  travel  on  an  incline  or  it  may  be 
on  the  flat  with  a  weight  attached  behind  by  a  length  of  chain,  this 
weight  exercising  a  direct  pull  on  the  waggon  (Fig.  321). 


Fig.  321. 

The  heavier  the  load  on  the  rope,  the  heavier  should  be  the  weight 
on  the  tension  waggon,  and  vice  versd.  The  weight  giving  the  best 
results  is  easily  determined  by  experiment,  and  when  once  found  need 
not  be  varied  unless  the  load  on  the  rope  increases.  The  pulleys  on 
the  tension  waggons  are  often  made  smaller  in  diameter  than  the 
driving  wheel,  but  the  far  better  plan  is  to  make  them  the  same 
size.  Indeed,  every  main  pulley  around  which  the  rope  coils  should 
be  of  equal  size  throughout — one  pulley  should  be  a  duplicate  of 
another. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  having  to  cut 
the  rope  on  account  of  its  stretching  during  wear,  the  length  of  travel 
of  the  tension  carriage  should  be  equal  to  a  little  more  than  half  the 
circumference  of  the  tension  pulley,  and  the  width  of  the  throat  of  the 
pulley  should  be  double  that  of  the  diameter  of  the  hauling  rope. 
When  the  new  rope  is  first  put  on,  the  tension  carriage  is  braced  up 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  driving  pulley,  and  the  rope  passed  only 
half  round  the  tightening  pulley.  As  the  rope  lengthens,  the  tension 
carriage  goes  further  back,  until  it  finally  arrives  at  the  limit  of  its 
travel.  XJi:der  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  then  be  necessary  to 
cut  the  rope  and  re-splice  it,  but  if  the  above  precautions  have  been 
adopted  an  extra  coil  of  rope  can  be  thrown  on  to  the  tension  pulley, 
which  brings  the  tightening  carriage  forward  into  its  original  position. 

Clutches  for  Working  Branches. — An  opinion  exists  (for 
which  there  is  little  reason)  that  branches  cannot  be  worked  with 
such  ease  in  the  endless  rope  system  as  with  some  others.  Indeed, 
the  number  of  branches  may  be  unlimited,  if  each  pulley  is  able  to 
be  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  by  a  clutch  arrangement.  In  some 
cases,  the  rope  along  all  the  branches  and  main  roads  is  made  in 
one  continuous  length,  and  a  stoppage  anywhere  stops  the  pit. 

Numerous  clutches  are  in  use.  In  the  ordinary  forms  there  may  be 
a  cone  sliding  into  a  conical  box,  or  a  large  series  of  lugs  on  the  pulley 
fitting  into  a  sliding  coupling  box.  The  efficiency  and  life  of  the  ropes 
(which  mainly  affect  the  cost)  depend  on  the  speed  at  which  they  are 
run,  and  the  freedom,  or  otherwise,  from  jerks  or  strains,  and  neither 
the  cone  nor  claw  clutch  should  be  used  if  the  duration  of  the  ropes  is 
to  be  secured.  Supposing  the  main  rope  to  be  travelling  at  its  normal 
speed  and  a  branch  is  thrown  into  gear,  with  the  ordinary  clutches  the 
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l)ranch  rope  has  to  Suddenly  take  the  speed  that  the  main  rope  is 
travelling  at,  a  very  serious  strain  is  thrown  upon  it,  and  often  some- 
thing breaks.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  desired  to  throw  a  branch 
•out  of  gear  it  can  seldom  be  done  without  stopping  the  main  rope. 
Cone  clutches  often  "j&m/'  and  cannot  be  got  out  anyhow. 

Fisher^ 8  Clutch, — Ix)  overcome  these  disadvantagesi  friction  clutches 
have  been  designed,  a  very  successful  one  being  that  invented  by  Mr. 
Henry  Fisher.  It  consists  of  a  driving  drum  firmly  keyed  on  to  the 
4ihafb.  Around  the  periphery  of  this  drum  is  arranged  a  series  of 
segments  (aa^  Figs.  322  and  323),  connected  by  right- and  left-hand 
screws,  h,  •  An  arrangement  of  levers  is  provided,  by  means  of  which 
these  screws  can  be  turned.  If  they  are  turned  one  way  the  segments 
•close  together  and  grip  the  drum ;  if  the  other  way  they  open  and 
leave  the  drum.  The  number  of  segments  is  generally  three,  some- 
times four,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  is  an  oblong  hole,  in  which  is 
inserted  a  square  pin,  e ;  the  other  ends  of  these  pins  pass  into  the 
«rms  of  the  driving  pulley.  The  drum,  being  keyed  to  the  shaft,  is 
Always  revolving;  the  driving  pulley  is  loose,  but  attached  to  the 
friction  segments  through  the  pins,  6.     If  these  segments  are  tightened 

on  the  drum,  practically,  they 
become  part  of  it  and  revolve, 
carrying  with  them  the  driving 
pulley.  The  amount  of  friction, 
or  grip,  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  rotation  given  to  the 
screws,  and  can  be  so  regulated 
that  sufficient  pressure  is  only 
exerted  to  drive  the  pulley  under 
its  normal  load.  Should  a  tub 
come  off  the  rails,  or  any  exces- 
sive load  be  thrown  on  the  rope, 
the  clutch  gear  should  slip.  Strain 
is  therefore  totally  avoided. 

The  same  thing  takes  place 
when  a  branch  is  thrown  into 
gear.  When  the  segments  are 
first  tightened,  considerable  slij) 
takes  place,  the  branch  moves  off 
at  first  very  slowly  and  gradually 
increases  in  speed  as  the  inertia 
of  its  load  is  overcome,  until  it 
travels  at   the  same  rate  as  the 


Figs.  322  and  323. 


main  rope.  As  soon  as  it  does  thin,  a  very  good  plan  is  to  slack 
the  segments  on  the  driving  drum  until  only  just  enough  grip  is 
given  to  drive  the  branch  rope. 

The  only  drawback  is  its  cost.  It  is  very  carefully  made,  the 
friction  parts  are  bushed  with  copper  to  get  more  adhesion,  and  there 
is  a  lot  of  fitting  work.  Its  economy  and  advantages  are  indisputable, 
but  it  is  possible  to  purchase  economy  too  dearly.  Many  other 
friction  clutches  exist  which  do  not,  perhaps,  give  such  satisfactor} 
results,  but  their  cost  is  so  much  smaller  that,  except  in  the  more 
important  situations,  their  use  may  be  recommended. 

Bwer  and  Dorlinq'a  Clutch, — In  this  form,  what  might  be  called 
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A  brake  flange  is  attached  to  the  driving  wheel.  Inside  this  flange 
iR  an  inner  split  ring.  The  bearing  surface  of  the  ring  and  the  brake 
flange  are  each  carefully  turned.  On  the  driving  shaft  is  a  collar, 
which  can  be  slid  up  and  down,  but  is  forced  to  revolve  with  the  shaft 
because  it  travels  over  a  long  key.  To  this  collar  is  attached  an  arm, 
and  to  one  end  of  the  arm  a  wedge,  which,  when  the  clutch  is  out  of 
gear,  only  just  enters  the  slit  in  the  split  ring.  To  throw  the  clutch 
into  gear,  this  collar  is  moved  towards  the  driving  pulley,  and  in  doing 
so  the  wedge  is  driven  into  the  split  ring  and  expands  it,  causing  it 
to  grip  the  brake  flange  and  so  turn  the  pulley.  The  principle  is 
-exactly  the  same  as  the  Fisher  and  Walker  clutch,  but  as  the  pressure 
is  only  exerted  at  one  point  its  action  cannot  be  so  perfect. 

EdmesUm^a  Clutch, — It  is  like  Bever  and  Dorling's,  but  the  split 
ring  is  expanded  or  closed  by  a  right-  and  left-hand  screw. 

Brakes  for  Branches. — When  a  branch  road  is  thrown  out  of 
gear,  if  its  gradient  is  a  steep  one,  the  tubs  may  continue  moving, 
even  after  connection  with  the  main  hauhige  has  been  broken. 

Even  when  such  motion  is  towcvrda  the  shaft  such  continuation  is 
objectionable,  as,  unless  the  rope  were  required  to  stop,  it  would  not 
be  thrown  out  of  gear.  Where  the  gradient  is  in  favour  of  the  load, 
an  ordinary  band  brake  is^  usually  arranged,  so  connected  that  it  is 
put  on  as  the  clutch  is  thrown  out  of  gear. 

Where  the  gradient  is  against  the  load,  and  the  tubs  have  a 
tendency  to  run  back,  a  most  ingenious  brake  is  applied  by  Walker 


Fig.  324. 

Bros.,  and  has  been  working  with  great  success  at  Lye  Cross  Pit. 
Four  brake  blocks  (a,  Fig.  324)  are  arranged  at  intervals  around 
the  pulley,  and  are  pivoted  about  the  points  6.  Each  is  provided 
with  a  right-  and  left-hand  screw  to  allow  for  adjustment,  and  to  take 
up  wear.  These  brake  blocks  are  slightly  inclined  to  the  brake  rim, 
and  are  pushed  away  from  the  wheel  so  long  as  it  turns  in  its  normal 
direction,  indicated  by  the  arrow,  but  are  kept  up  to  their  work  by 
the  pull  of  a  small  weight.  When  the  branch  is  thrown  out  of  gear, 
the  moment  the  wheel  starts  to  run  back,  the  arms  carrying  the  brake 
blocks  try  to  take  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  brake  rim ;  but  as 
this  is  shorter  than  the  inclined  distance,  the  blocks  are  wedged 
against  the  brake  and  prevent  the  pulley  from  tunning  back.  As 
long  as  the  pulley  turns  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow  iu 
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Fig.  324,  the  brake  keeps  off,  but  im mediately  it  attempts  to  go  the* 
other  way,  the  four  arms  endeavour  to  take  a  position  at  right  angles 
to  the  circle  a  a. 

Bopes  Under  and  Over  Tubs. —Two  systems  of  endless  rope 
haulage  are  in  use.  In  one  the  rope  travels  over  the  tubs^  in  the 
other  under  them.  The  advantages  of  the  former  are,  the  rope  is 
always  carried  above  the  ground,  and  is  not  dragged  on  it,  causing 
friction,  wear  and  tear,  and  less  life  to  the  ropes,  and  all  the  machinery 
is  overhead  and  can  be  easily  inspected.  The  disadvantages  are,  that 
the  tubs  cannot  be  loaded  high,  as  is  the  practice  in  some  districts, 
without  attaching  to  the  tub  means  for  carrying  the  rope,  which  not 
only  leads  to  complication,  but  introduces  another  possible  cause  of 
failure.  This  disadvantage  may  be,  and  is,  avoided  by  attaching  the 
rope  to  the  sides  of  the  tubs  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  pull  is  not  in  the 
centre  of  the  load  being  moved,  frequent  derailments  result.  With 
the  rope  over  the  tub,  curves  are  not  easily  worked.  If  any  exist, 
they  should  be  made  as  sharp  as  possible,  and  a  good  large  guide 
pulley  placed  at  the  bend.  Practically,  every  curve  with  the  rope 
over  the  tubs  requires  an  additional  man,  as  it  is  not  safe  to  allow 
the  tubs  to  work  round  without  supervision.  For  a  day,  perhaps^ 
everything  may  go  right;  but  one  accident  costs  more  than  a  man's 
wages  for  a  week.  If  the  rope  is  under  the  tubs,  any  amount  of 
curves  may  be  worked  easily ;  but  here  they  should  be  made  as  large 
and  of  as  wid  ;  a  sweep  as  possible.  Hollers  are  placed  all  round  the 
curve,  and  the  clips  easily  pass  round  these,  if  the  rollera  are  large  in 
diameter,  and  placed  near  together.  For  good  working  they  must  be 
the  largest  size  allowable.  Automatic  detachment  of  the  tubs  is  a 
very  simple  matter  when  the  rope  travels  underneath,  but  over  the 
tubs  it  is  only  possible  with  the  open-topped  type  of  clip. 

There  is  little  to  choose  between  either  of  the  systems  so  far  as 
cost  or  efficiency  are  concerned,  but  possibly  in  the  majority  of  eases 
over  rope  haulage  will  be  found  to  be  the  more  convenient.  This  is 
especially  so  in  wet  seams.  With  the  rope  beneath  the  tubs,  all  the 
machinery  at  junctions  has  to  be  placed  in  pits  sunk  beneath  the 
level  of  the  roadway ;  they  form  lodgments  for  the  water  and  require 
a  pump  to  drain  them,  while  the  water  soaking  into  the  ground 
naturally  affects  the  strata  perniciously,  thereby  injuring  the  stability 
of  the  machinery  and  necessitating  frequent  repairs.  The  ropes  drag 
along  the  road  in  places,  no  matter  how  many  rollers  are  employed, 
and  not  only  corrode  rapidly,  but  carry  with  them  into  the 
machinery  considerable  quantities  of  sludge,  which  covers  every- 
thing and  renders  careful  inspection  a  difficult  matter.  Under  similar 
conditions  with  over  rope  haulage,  the  machinery  stands  high  and 
dry,  and  the  rope  seldom  touches  the  floor. 

Arrangement  of  Tubs. — The  tubs  may  be  connected  to  the  rope 
either  in  sets  or  singly.  On  the  branches,  one  tub  at  a  time  is 
attached,  but  on  the  main  line,  from  two  to  four  tubs  have  to  be 
massed  together.  Where  the  tubs  are  run  in  sets,  from  ten  to  twenty 
are  attached  to  each  other,  and  only  one  of  them  connected  to  the 
rope.  Such  a  train  requires  an  attendant,  and  the  chief  advantage 
Df  this  system  of  haulage  is  lost  —  viz.,  regularity  of  delivery. 
Where  only  one  or  two  tubs  are  attached  at  a  time,  the  delivery  to 
the  shaft  bottom  is  a  model  of  regularity ;  the  tubs  come  and  go  with 
scarcely  any  attention. 
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One  or  Two  Road  Systems. — The  endless  rope  system  proper 
requires  two  lines  of  rails  and  a  wide  road.  Where  the  roof  is  a 
good  one  this  is  not  a  disadvantage,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  colliery's  life.  The  nature  of  the  roof  in  some  minea 
prevents  the  double  line  system  being  applied.  The  difficulty  is  over- 
come by  running  the  tubs  in  sets,  and  arranging  pass-byes  at  intervals. 
An  attendant  travels  with  each  set,  and  waits  at  the  siding  until  the 
train  travelling  in  the  opposite  direction  arrives  there;  they  pasa 
each  other,  one  proceeds  towards  the  shaft,  and  the  other  in-bye. 
Connection  between  the  set  and  rope  is  usually  made  by  a  screw-clip 
attached  to  a  bogie  carriage  (Fig.  335)  on  which  the  train-man  rides. 

Another  plan,  which  avoids  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of 
running  sets,  is  to  provide  two  roads,  each  laid  with  a  single  line 
of  rails.  In  one,  the  full  tubs  travel  out- bye,  while  in  the  other,  the 
empty  ones  pass  into  the  workings. 

For  steep  gradients,  where  the  load  would  be  too  great  for  a  single 
rope,  two  may  be  employed.  At  Newbattle  Colliery,  Midlothian,* 
such  a  system  is  adopted,  each  tub  being  connected  to  two  ropes. 


Fig.  325- 


Fig.  326. 


Although  an  elaborate  arrangement  of  frietion  clutches  were  applied 
to  allow  the  ropes  to  automatically  adjust  themselves,  and  each  take 
their  share  of  the  load,  yet  these  were  found  unnecessary. 

Bails  at  Junctions. — At  main  stations,  where  branches  are  worked, 
the  usual  arrangement  of  switches  and  crossings  is  employed,  and  as 
the  ropes  are  either  above  or  beneath  the  road,  no  provision  has  to  be 
made  to  prevent  their  being  injured. 

For  junctions,  with  under- rope  haulage,  several  methods  are  used  ; 
two  of  the  more  general  ones  being  shown  in  Figs.  326  and  327. 

In  Fig.  326  the  empty  tubs  are  taken  off  the  rope  as  soon  as  they 
have  passed  the  switch  at  A  and  are  then  run  back  into  the  junction 
road,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow.  The  full  tubs  from  the  workings 
pass  at  once  on  to  their  proper  road,  as  shown  by  the  illustration. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  exceedingly  convenient  on  roadways  of  steep 
inclination,  as  the  empty  tub  can  be  taken  off  the  rope  at  the  highest 
point,  and  will  run  by  gravity  into  the  junction  road,  while  as  the  full 
tubs  are  attached  to  the  rope  at  the  lower  side  of  the  crossing,  they 
also  gravitate  from  the  junction  road  on  to  the  haulage  plane. 

*  Aiin,  Inst,  Scot.,  ix.,  211. 
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Under  ordinary  conditions  the  plan  shown  in  Figs.  327  and  328  is 
more  compact  and  easily  worked.  The  illustration  explains  itself, 
in  both  these  figures  it  will  be  noticed  that  small  breaks  or  spaces  are 
left  in  the  crossing  rails,  and  in  these  the  rope  generally  works. 
Unless  some  such  provision  were  made,  the  rope  would  receive  serious 
injury  from  the  flange  of  the  tub's  wheels  as  they  passed  from  the 

junction  to  the  main  line, 

jUiv^iM^ ** ®*°^  wheel  would  have 

to  roll  over  the  rope  as 

rails.      To  prevent    any 

chance  ^  of  this  happen- 
ing, not  only  are  1  ecesses 
provided,  but  the  rails  :t 
the  junction  are  raised 
some  3  inches  above  the 

wk  m       general  level,  as  shown 

by  Fig.  328.    Just  before 
Figs.  327  and  328.  reaching  the  junction,  a 

short  length  of  inclined 
rail  is  fixed,  followed  by  level  rails  at  the  junction,  and  then  another 
short  inclined  piece  is  inserted,  throwing  down  the  rails  to  their  original 
level.  At  the  junction  the  haulage  rope  is,  therefore,  below  the  lower 
flange  of  the  cross  rails,  and  tubs  joining  the  main  engine-plane  can  do 
no  injury.  When  a  tub  on  the  engine-plane  reaches  the  junction,  the 
«lip,  which  carries  the  rope  a  uniform  distance  above  the  floor,  lifts  the 
rope  out  of  the  groove  and  lets  the  tub  pass  without  obstruction,  the 
rope  falling  back  into  the  recess  immediately  the  tram  has  gone  by. 
Check  and  guard  rails  are  used  at  all  junctions,  as  shown  by  the 


Fig.  329. 

figures.  A  simple  and  ingenious  arrangement  has  been  adopted  by 
Mr.  K.  S.  Williamson,  at  Cannock  and  Rugeley  Colliery.  Only  one  line 
of  rails  is  laid  into  the  junction  road,  and  except  when  tubs  are  being 
taken  from,  or  brought  to,  the  haulage  plane,  the  roads  there  are  free 
from  cross  rails,  and  the  ropes  have  uninterrupted  passages.  An 
examination  of  Fig.  329  will  make  the  arrangement  clear.  The  solid 
lines  show  the  rails  in  their  ordinary  position ;  three  of  them  are 
hinged  at  the  joints  marked  on  the  drawing,  and  when  tubs  are  to  be 
put  on  or  taken  off  these  loose  points  are  swung  round  into  the 
positions  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  a,  6, 
and  c.  These  points  are  put  over  the  ropes,  which  then  work  in 
grooves  cut  in  the  wooden  sleepers. 
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Fig.  330. 


For  oyer-rope  haulage,  no  better  plan  can  be  adopted  than  that  of 
raising  up  the  empty  road  for  some  distance  before  the  junction,  until 
on  arriving  there,  sufficient  height  is  gained  to  allow  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge,  oyer  which  the  empty  tubs  pass  either  straight 
on  or  into  the  branch  (Fig.  330),  and  beneath  which  the  full  tubs  fi'om 
the  branch  are  taken.  The  illus- 
tration explains  the  arrange- 
ment, which  is  preferable  to 
having  the  crossing  on  the  same 
level ;  there  is  no  chance  of  colli- 
sion or  derailment,  and,  owing 
to  the  height  to  which  the  empty  tubs  are  raised,  they  run  freely 
round  the  curves,  and  require  scarcely  any  attention. 

CLIPS. — Tubs  are  attached  to  the  rope  in  many  different  ways. 
A  good  clip  should  be  capable  of  easy  and  ready  attachment  and 
detachment,  should  not  injure  the  rope,  have  few  wearing  parts,  and 
act  equally  well  on  a  downhill  or  uphill  gradient. 

dips  for  **  Under  **  Haulage :  Screw  Clip, — The  common  form 
of  clip  consists  of  two  plates,  an  upper  and  a  lower  one  (a  and  6,  Figs. 
331  and  332),  connected  together  by  a  screw,  e,  which  works  through 
a  nut,  6',  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  lower  plate.  This  screw 
is  provided  with  a  handle,  so  that  it  can  be  turned  around,  but  at  th& 
lower  end,  where  it  passes  through  a,  the  screw  thread  is  cut  away.. 
A  connection  is  made  between 
the  plate  a  and  the  screw  e  by 
means  of  a  small  washer,  or 
collar,  dy  dropped  into  an  open- 
ing left  in  a  for  that  purpose, 
and  slipped  over  the  end  of 
the  screw,  and  held  there  by  a 
cotter.  When  the  handle  is 
turned,  the  screw  either  draws 
the  piece  a  towards  or  from  6, 
and  so  grips  or  looses  the  rope. 
These  clips  are  connected  to 
the  drawbar  of  the  tub  by  a 
hook  or  link  fastened  to  the 
part  6  by  a  bolt  or  pin.  They 
are  simple,  strong,  and  cost 
little  for  repairs.     The  amount 
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Fig.  33«« 


Fig.  33* 


of  grip  on  the  rope  can  be  regulated  to  as  much  or  as  little  as  possible^ 
and  for  heavy  loads  on  steep  gradients  they  act  admirably.  They 
are  not  easy  to  attach  or  detach,  and  in  cases  of  derailment  of  tubs 
cause  considerable  damage,  both  to  the  rope  and  to  the  road,  as  they 
rarely  lose  their  hold,  and  are  the  last  things  to  break. 

Smallman'a  CUp. — ^The  principle  of  this  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
screw  clip,  but  the  gripping  actioii  s  obtained  in  an  easier  and  readier 
manner.  It  consists  of  two  plates  (a  a,  Figs.  333  and  334),  connected 
together  by  a  bolt,  6,  in  the  centre ;  a  lever,  c,  turning  about  a  point, 
d,  is  provided,  its  shorter  arm  being  enlarged,  as  shown  at  e  (Fig.  334). 
This  slides  along  wedge-shaped  recesses  in  the  side  plate,  and,  as  a. 
result,  the  lower  part  of  the  plates  can  either  grip  or  release  the  rope. 
Adjustment  for  wear  can  easily  be  made  by  tightening  the  bolt  6.     A 
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very  powerful  grip  ia  obtained,  the  rope  ia  not  damaged,  as  it  i 
gripped  for  eeveral  iuohea,  attacbment  is  eaaj,  and  the  clip  passe 


Fig-  333-  Fig.  334- 


freely  round  curves.     It  is,  however,  ratliev  cumbersome,  and  cannot 
be  automatically  detached. 

FUUer'g  Clip  consists  of  a  hook  having  a  hinged  piece  {a,  Fig.'33S), 

«t  the  far  end,  which  can  be  doubled  back  and  locked  by  a  slidin); 

collar,  6;  a  recess  is  provided  to  receive  the  rope.     The  hook  is  placed 

in  the  drawbar,  and  the  clip  grips  the   rope  by  deflecting  it  small 

portion  of  it.     It  is  esaentinl  that  the  hole  through  tlie 

clip  should  be  the  same  size  as  tlie  rope  and  of  softer 

material,  so  that  it  wears  itself  insteitd  of  the  rope.    To 

allow  this,  the  recess  ia  provided  with  bushes,  c,  of  soft 

iron,  which  ai'e  kept  in  position  by  rivets,  and  are  easily 

replaced  when  worn. 

With  Fisher's  or  any  similar  clip,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  rope  should  have  a  wire  core,  if  not, 
it  stretches  too  much,  and  the  clip  will  not  hold.  The 
hook  part  is  made  of  a  very  good  quality  of  iron,  and 
is  the  w>-akest  part,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the  tub 
being  derailed,  the  hook  straightens  out  and  the  rope 
is  not  damaged.  This  clip  acts  equally  well  uphill  or 
downhill  and  round  curves,  and  can  be  easily  and  auto- 
matically detached  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  clip 
which  ia  locked  by  a  aliding  collar. 

Clips  for  Over  Haulage. — In  the  earlier  appli- 
cations of  rope  haulagti  it  was  thouglit  that  the  clips 
would  not  get  sufficient  grip  on  the  rope,  unless  a  series 
uf  knots  or  projections  were  provided  on  it  at  regular 
intervals,  but  this  opinion  has  long  been  abandoned, 
and  ordinary  ropes  employed.  Of  the  large  number 
Ifig.  331;.  of  clips   designed,    many  are  unsuitable   through  over 

elaboration  in  detail  ;  indeed,  the  chief  essential  of  a 
good  clip  is  simplicity,  while  there  must  be  no  fear  of  its  failing  U>  act 
through  dirt  or  wear. 

S  Clip. — Undoubtedly  the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  efficient,  is  the  plain  clamp  of  round  iron,  bent  to  the  shape 
shown  in  Fig.  336.  This  fork  is  pivoted  at  the  centre  of  the  tub,  and 
grips  the  rope  a  abort  distance  away,  along  a  line  which  does  not 
coincide  with  the  centre  line  of  the  track.  As  a  result  of  the  eccentric 
.arrangement  of  the  fork,  the  rope  becomes  slightly  kinked,  and  tho 
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clip  obtainM  sufficient  grip  to  move  the  tub,  while  the  rope  is  not 
injuriously  affected. 

Brown* 8  Clip, — The  ordinary  Y  fork  in  its  common  form  is 
unsuitable  for  rope  haulage,  but  can  be  adapted  to  such  work  by  the 
simple  addition  of  a  loose  roller  to  each  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
forks.  These  rollers  can  turn  freely  on  the  forks,  but  act  as  cams, 
because  the  hole  is  placed  eccentrically,  as  shown  in  Fig.  337.  The 
space  between  the  fork  is  regulated  so  that  the  thin  side  of  the  rollers 
will  not  allow  the  rope  to  run  between  them  without  turning  round 
until  the  thick  side  grips  the  rope,* 
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Fig.  336. 


l^'ig-  337. 


Chains. — A  common  method  of  attaching  tubs  to  the  rope  is  by 
means  of  a  chain,  one  end  of  which  is  hooked  on  to  the  drawbar  of  the 
tub,  the  other  end  passed  twice  round  the  haulage  rope,  and  then 
hooked  back  on  to  the  chain  passing  from  the  tub;  as  soon  as  the  full 
weight  comes  on  to  this  chain  the  coils  get  quite  close  together  and 
form  a  compact  fastening.  This  attachment  is  not  by  any  means 
perfect,  although  a  very  convenient  one.  On  undulating  gradients, 
two  chains  are  required — one  before  and  one  behind  each  tub,  but 
both  must  not  be  tight  at  the  same  time,  as  in  such  a  case,  if  the  rope 
was  suddenly  stretched,  the  tub  would  inevitably  be  lifted  off  the  rails. 
Wire  ropes  are  in  the  habit  of  twisting,  and  when  they  do,  if  the 
above  attachment  is  used,  the  chain  twists  with  them,  winding  up 
whatever  slack  portion  there  may  be  ;  consequently,  on  reaching  turn 
pulleys,  or  any  bend,  where  the  rope  is  raised  higher  than  its  normal 
position,  the  tub  is  overturned,  and  all  succeeding  tubs  are  overthrown 
until  the  rope  is  stopped. 

Ward  and  Lloyn*8  Clip, — Many  of  the  above  disadvantages  are 
overcome  by  the  clip  employed  at  Sand  well  Park  Colliery.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  consisting  only  of  a  hinged  lever,  to  the  bottom  end 
of  which  is  attached  the  chain  fastened  to  the  tub  (Figs.  338  and 
339).  The  lever  works  about  a  pivot,  a,  and  immediately  the  weight 
of  the  tub  comes  on  to  the  end,  6,  the  rope  is  gripped  between  the 
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tup  end,  e,  and  the  curved  plate,  d.  The  lerer  ig  hinged,  which  allows 
the  clip  to  fall  into  the  guide  pulleja  when  paaaing  round  curves.  It 
has  now  been  in  use  six  jears,  and  has  given  every  satisfaction.  It 
is  easily  attached  and  detached,  but  this  cannot  be  done  automatically, 
and  on  undulating  gradienta  two  clips  have  to  be  used  for  each  tub. 

Ruthttford  and  Thompton'a  Clip. — The  great  advantage  of  this 
appliance  is  that  it  automatically  attaches  and  detaches,  enabling 
curves  and  junctions  to  be  worked  on  the  gravity  principle,  in  the 
same  way  as  with  endless  chain  haulage.  It  does  away  with  one  man 
or  boy  at  each  junction,  for  with  an  ordinary  clip  eome  one  has  to  be 
employed  to  take  off  empty  tuba  and  put  on  full  ones  ;  while  with 
this  one,  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  some  one  shoald  be  in  attendance 
to  space  the  tubs,  and  to  lift  off  the  clip  from  the  empties,  and 
attach  it  to  the  full  ones. 


Fig*.  338  «nd  3J9. 


Figt.  340,  341,  and  342. 


Figs.  340,  341,  and  343,  which  are  respectively  front  and  side 
elevations  and  plan,  show  details  of  the  rope  gripping  appaiatus 
usually  employed,  which  is  composed  of  two  Y-forked  jaws,  a  a', 
mounted  and  geared  together  as  shown  by  Fig.  342,  so  that  they  can 
oscillate  about  the  two  pins  i  6'  as  centres.  As  soon  as  the  clip 
comes  into  the  same  line  as  the  hauling  rope,  the  motion  of  the  latter 
turns  the  forks  slightly  about  the  centres  b  b',  and  causes  them  to 
close  on  the  rope  and  grip  it  firmly.  The  stronger  the  pull,  the 
tighter  the  grip,  hence  the  clip  is  well  suited  for  heavy  gradients ; 
and  as  it  is  attached  to  the  tub  through  a  rigid  rod,  which  is  hooked 
over  the  top  while  the  other  end  passes  into  a  small  bracket  on  the 
front,  and  as  the  jaws  can  move  either  backwards  or  forwards,  it 
works  well  on  undulating  gradients. 

The  rope  can  be  lifted  out  of  this  clip,  or  dropped  into  it  again, 
with  as  mnch  ease  as  a  chain  is  lifted  out  of  the  Y  on  an  ordinary 
tub,  but  inasmuch  as  these  clips  are  not  fixed  to  the  tub  but  are 
detachable,  an  arrangement  is  employed  to  prevent  them  being  acci- 
dentally lifted  off  when  the  rope  is  disconnected. 
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Antomatio  Detachers. — Little  difficulty  is  found  in  automatically 
detaching  any  clips  of  such  a  type  as  Fisher's,  where  the  grip  on  the 
rope  is  determined  by  the  position  of  a  sliding  collar,  because  if  this 
collar  is  lifted  up,  the  clip  is  released.  If  the  rope  and  clip  be  con- 
ducted into  a  groove,  having  sides  arranged  on  an  inclined  plane,  and 
if  the  rope  is  kept  down  as  the  clip  passes  through,  the  collar  is 
lifted  up. 

At  Nunnery  Colliery  a  very  simple  appliance  is  used  to  perform 
this  action.  At  the  detaching  point,  two  strips  of  iron  are  connected 
at  one  end  by  a  cross  piece,  and 
are  pivoted  about  pins  near  the 
centre.  Figs.  343  and  344  show 
plan  and  elevation  of  the  arrange- 
ment. The  space  between  these 
two  strips  is  wide  enough  to  allow 
the  rope  to  pass  through,  but 
not  the  collar  on  the  clip.  The 
end,  c,  of  the  two  strips  of  iron 
cannot  be  pressed  down  because 
the  other  end,  a,  is  under  the 
rupe,  consequently  the  collar  of  the  clip  has  to  slide  up  the  inclined 
plane  and  is  gradually  lifted,  releasing  the  rope. 

An  apparatus  of  more  elaborate,  and  perhaps  more  sure  character, 
has  been  designed  by   Mr.  J.  F.  Lee,  of  Oastle  Eden  OoUiery.     It 
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Figs.  343  and  344. 


Figs.  345  and  346. 

consists  of  a  groove  having  inclined  sides,  out  of  which  the  rope  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  clip  cannot  be  lifted,  as  each  side  is  formed  of 
an  angle-piece  (Fig.  346).  The  continuation  of  the  jaws  is  made  by 
two  levers  (a.  Fig.  345)  kept  up  by  a  weight,  6,  but  when  the  pressure 
becomes  excessive  they  may  be  pushed  down,  the  object  of  this  being 
that  the  levers  can  accommodate  their  height  to  suit  the  varying 
positions  of  collars  on  different  clips.  The  rope  and  lower  part  of 
the  clip  pass  underneath  the  jaws,  which  taper  towards  the  point  of 
exit;  the  collar  passes  up  the  inclined  plane  and  is  lifted,  thus  detach- 
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ing  the  tub.     To  prevent  any  chance  of  failure,  the  collar  of  the  clip 
is  provided  with  a  flange. 

At  Skelton  Park  Colliery*  the  ropes  are  attached  to  a  simple  hook 
beneath  the  tubs,  as  the  gradient  is  slight,  and  the  weight  is  sufficient 
to  haul  them  along.  They  are  detached  by  an  apparatus,  consisting 
of  a  lever  (a,  Fig.  347)  working  between  split  rails,  and  depressed  by 


Kg.  347. 

the  passing  tubs.  This  turns  the  shaft  d,  raises  the  lever  6,  and  lifts 
the  rope  out  of  the  hook,  e.  At  the  same  time,  a  slight  divergence  is 
made  in  the  line  of  rails,  causing  the  hook  to  move  aside  from  the 
rope,  which  then  drops  when  released  by  the  lever  b. 

With  Rutherford  and  Thompson's  clip,  detachment  is  obtained  by 
an  appliance  which  consists  of  a  holding-down  pulley  (a.  Figs.  348  and 
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Figs.  348  and  349. 

349),  and  of  two  inclined  guide-blocks,  6,  one  on  each  side  of  the  rope, 
the  spaces  between  them  being  such  that  the  rope  can  rise  up,  but 
that  the  forks  of  the  clip  catch  the  under  side.     As  a  tub  and  its  clip 
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come  to  the  detacher  the  rope  gradually  gets  higher  and  higher,  tend- 
ing to  lift  the  clip  out  of  its  socket,  but  is  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  the  two  guide  blocks  b  b,  which  catch  the  top  of  the  forks. 
Ultimately  the  rope  is  Ht'ted  completely  out,  and  the  tub  runs  away. 
With  a  clip  having  a  very  tight  grip,  a  jerjt  is  thrown  on  the  rope  by 
such  action^  and  to  prevent  this  extending  down  the  road  to  the  tabs 
further  in-bye,  a  movable  holding^down  pulley  is  placed  a  short 
•distance  away  which  checks  vibration  in  the  following  manner : — A 
sbafty  c,  is  fixed  across  the  road  above  the  rope  and  on  it  are  keyed 
three  arms,  one  carrying  a  holding-down  pulley,  d,  the  second  having 
a  weight,  0,  at  the  end  of  a  lever,  while  the  third,  g,  hangs. down- 
wards. The  action  of  g?  is  to  keep  the  pulley  firmly  on  the  rope,  and 
that  of  g  to  lift  the  pulley  when  the  tubs  are  passing,  this  being 
necessary,  or  the  clips  would  catch  it  and  break.  The  tubs  which  are 
travelling  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow,  push  aside  the  arm 
which  hangs  down  before  them  and  on  doing  so,  turns  the  shaft,  c, 
round,  and  lifts  up  the  pulley  and  weight,  which  fall  again  immed- 
iately the  tub  has  passed. 

Working  Curves.— As  previously  stated,  the  working  of  curves 
when  the  under  rope  system  is  in  operation  presents  little  or  no 
difficulty  provided  pulleys  of  as  large  diameter  as  possible  are  em- 
ployed and  that  they  are  placed  near  together.  Such  a  curve  is 
shown  in  Plate  3.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  the  diameter  of  the 
pulleys  is  limited  by  the  gauge  of  the  railways,  because  the  rope 
occupies  the  centre  line  and  the  deflecting  rollers  have  to  be  placed 
between  it  and  the  inside  rail  of  the  curve. 

Experience,  however,  has  demonstrated  that  the  wear  and  tear  on 
A  rope  passing  round  such  small  pulleys  is  greater  than  would  be 
anticipated,  and  that  it  is  due  not  so  much  to  abrasion,  as  to  the  shocks 
produced  by  the  clips  striking  violently  against  the  rollers.  In  the 
•case  of  pulleys  of  large  diameter,  such  as  are  employed  in  over  rope 
haulage,  the  clip  easily  passes  on  to  the  periphery  which  it  ap[>roaches 
gradually  at  a  wide  angle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  small  rollers  the 
size  of  the  angle  at  which  the  clip  strikes  the  periphery  is  much  more 
acute.  The  consequence  is  that  in  the  former  case  the  clip  passes 
smoothly  on  to  the  pulley,  while  in  the  latter  case  it  meets  with 
considerable  resistance,  and  is  appreciably  delayed  in  its  forward 
movement  setting  up  most  injurious  shocks  along  the  rope. 

Instead  of  fastening  each  pulley  down  independently  to  the 
sleepers,  they  are  preferably  placed  in  a  frame  containing  several, 
such  frame  extending  the  length  of  many  sleepers.  This  is  by  far 
the  stronger  arrangement,  and  a  very  necessary  one  where  the  load 
on  the  haulage  rope  is  a  heavy  one. 

For  over  rope  haulage,  the  curves  are  made  as  quick  as  is  reason- 
able, and  a  large  turn  pulley  placed  at  each.  The  upper  flange  of 
such  pulleys  is  often  cut  away  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  such  a 
clip  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  338  readily  passes  round  without  being 
detHched  from  the  rope.  With  these  sharp  curves  tubs  often  get  off 
the  rails  and  frequently  overturn.  For  such  reasons  Mr.  G.  Heckel* 
suggests  the  use  of  two  wide  troughs  of  channel  iron,  a  b  and  a  d 
(Figs.  350  and  351),  bent  to  fit  the  curve.  The  rope  is  directed  by 
.a  large  pulley,  e,  carried  by  an  ordinary  channel-iron  joist  bedded 

*  CoU,  Guard.,  1897,  Ixxiv.,  825. 
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over  the  road,  and  when  the  tubs  pass  from  the  attiiight  to  the  cufv^^ 
they  leare  the  rails  and  are  gaided  hy  the  ohannel-iroa  troughs.  Ua 
reachicig  the  other  end  of  the  curver 
the  trouglis  act  as  guides,  and  the 
tubs  return  to  the  rails  automatically. 
At  curves  where  the  cuntiuuing. 
road  is  on  a  downhill  gradient,  when 
Rutiierford  and  Thompson's  clip  is 
employed,  the  tubs  run  round  and 
attach  themselves  to  the  rope  again- 
immediately  this  comes  low  enough 
to  grip  the  clip,  but  where  the  gradient 
rises  otit-bye  other  means  have  to  be 
employed,  as  the  rope  tends  to  get 
further  away  from  the  clip.  It  ia 
impossible  to  deflect  the  rope  &r 
enough  downwards  with  a  fixed 
guide  pulley,  as  these  have  to  be- 
placed  hi^h  enough  to  clear  the  clip. 
The  movable  one  (Fig.  348)  is  inad- 
missible here,  as  the  tubs  being  de- 
tached from  the  rope,  are  only  moving 
with  the  force  due  to  the  inclinatioa 
of  road,  and  would  not  have  sufficient 
power  to  lift  the  lever  and  weight. 
The  ingenious  appliance  shown  in 
Fig.  353  has  been  designed  to  meet 
such  cases.  A  pulley,  a,  is  fixed  at 
such  a  height  as  will  allow  the  tub 
and  clip  to  pass  beneath  when  it  is 
in  its  norm^  position.  Tbia  jiulley 
is  not  a  fixture,  but  it  is  suspended 
Tigi.  350  and  351.  from   a  shaft,   b,    fi.tted    with   guide 

blocks,  and  connected  by  crank 
levers,  ede,  and  fg  h,  and  the  links  b  0,  e /,  and  A  i,  with  the 
rails  forming  the  road  at  this  point.  There  are  two  sets  of  levers, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  rails.     The  rails,  for  a  distance  of  about  is 
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of  a  balance- weight  take  the  inclination  shown  at  i  it  The  tuba 
when  detached  from  the  rope  run  down  the  slope  /  k,  pass  beneath 
the  pulley  a,  and  continue  by  the  niomentam  they  have  gained  up  the 
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slope  %  k;  their  weight,  however,  over-balances  the  counterpoise. 
The  platform  descends  about  the  centre  k^  takes  the  position  i'  k, 
pulls  down  the  link  A  «,  moves  over  the  two  cranks,  and  depresses 
the  guide  pulley  a,  and  the  rope  to  such  a  distance  that  it  is  caught 
by  the  clip,  and  the  tub  consequently  moves  away.  As  soon  as  the 
tub  has  gone  off  the  platform,  the  counterpoise  raises  it  again  and  the 
guide  pulley,  so  that  the  whole  appliance  is  automatic.  The  points 
d,  g,  and  k  are  fixed,  the  remainder  movable.  At  the  moment  of 
attachment  of  the  tubs  to  the  rope,  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus 
occupy  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines;  the  travel  of  the 
pulley  a  is  aoout  10  inches. 

Keeping  the  Bope  down. — ^Where  the  gradients  vary  con- 
siderably, especially  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  incline,  when  the  ropes 
work  over  the  tubs  and  open-topped  clips  are  employed,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  some  apparatus  shoula  be  fixed  to  keep  the  rope  down, 
or  it  would  come  out  of  the  clip.  The  pulleys  fixed  for  such  an  object 
must  move  to  allow  the  clip  to  pass  by,  and  consequently  have  to  be 
set  in  specially  designed  frames.  One  such  form  (Fig.  348)  has  already 
been  described.  Another  of  somewhat  improved  construction  consists  of 
six  rollers  arranged  around  the  circumference  of,  and  fastened  between, 
two  circular  sheet-iron  plates,  the  whole  arrangement  being  keyed  on 
a  shaft  fastened  to  timbers  running  across  the  road  (Figs.  353  and 
354).     The  rope  is  deflected  by  this  compound  pulley  which  does  not 
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Fig.  354. 


revolve  under  ordinary  conditions,  being  prevented  from  so  doing  by 
the  weighted  stop,  the  detailed  construction  of  which  is  shown  in 
Figs.  355,  356,  and  357.  There  are  six  recesses,  a  a',  round  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  plate,  one  between  every  two  rollers,  r  r.  The 
weighted  stop  h  unaer  ordinary  circumstances  occupies  the  lowest  of 
these  recesses  and  locks  the  apparatus  in  the  position  drawn,  but 
when  a  tub  approaches,  the  clip  first  gently  pushes  the  arm  c  of  the 
stop  on  one  side,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  and  leaves  the  set  of 
rollers  free  to  move  on  their  axis,  d.  The  clip,  therefore,  presses  the 
first  roller  on  one  side,  revolves  the  whole  apparatus  and  brings  down 
the  next  recess  a'  into  such  a  position  that  immediately  the  tub  has 
passed  by,  the  weight  e  brings  the  stop  h  into  its  original  position, 
and  locks  the  frame  until  the  succeeding  tub  arrives.  One  or  other  of 
^he  rollers  are  constantly  revolving. 
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Spaoing  the  Tuba. — If  the  haulage  system  is  to  work  Bmoothlj^ 
it  is  important  that  the  tuba  should  be  attached  to  the  rope  at  equi- 
distant iaterrals,  more  especially  so  when  the  gradients  are  undu- 
lating,  in  order  that  the  load  on  the  engine  shall  be  as  constant  as 
possible.  Equal  spacing  can  be  eaaily  carried  out  b;  making  each 
tub,  aa  it  leaves  the  station,  strike  against  a  lever  and  ring  a  bell  ho 
soon  as  it  has  proceeded  a  given  distance  from  the  point  of  attachment. 
When  the  attendant  hears  this  signal,  he  connects  another  tub  to  the 
rope. 

I 


F'gs-  355.  3S6.  and  357. 

Threading  the  Bope. — It  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  put  on 
the  first  rope  of  a  daw  application  of  endless  rope  haulage.  Aa 
supplied  by  the  manufacturers,  ropes  are  very  carefully  coiled  and 
should  be  unwrapped  from  the  outside,  care  being  taken  that  no 
"  slack  "  ia  payed  out,  or  the  rope  will  at  once  kink  and  spoil  itself. 
If  a  new  rope  is  replacing  an  old  one,  the  threading  is  an  easy  matter, 
but  one  requiring  care.  First  of  all,  the  old  rope  is  cut  through,  and 
one  end  of  the  new  rope  attached  to  the  old  one,  but  in  between  the 
two  ends  a  swivel  muat  be  placed.  The  object  of  this  is  to  lessen  the 
twist  in  the  new  rope;  unless  this  is  done  difficulty  will  afterwards 
be  experienced  in  the  working.  The  coil  of  rope  is  placed  on  a  turn- 
table to  which  Bome  moderately  strong  brake  power  can  be  applied. 
The  engine  is  then  started  and  the  old  rope  moves  away,  dragging  the 
new  one  into  the  place  it  itself  had.  As  new  ropes  invariably  stretch 
in  use,  before  the  two  ends  are  spliced  together  they  should  be  strained 
as  tight  as  possible,  which  is  done  by  attaching  blocks,  and,  at  the 
•ame  time,  the  tension  pulley  is  braced  up  as  close  as  can  be. 

It  is  always  risky  to  attempt  to  drag  on  a  new  rope  with  horses  ;. 
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their  movements  are  very  erratic,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  con- 
trol the  unwinding  of  the  rope  from  the  coil.  Under  such  circum- 
stances there  is  considerably  more  chance  of  an  accident.  It  is, 
therefore,  prudent  to  first  of  all  thread  on  any  old  damaged  rope  that 
may  be  available,  which  is  a  simple  and  inexpensive  matter  owing  to 
their  flexibility,  and  afterwards  employ  the  old  rope  to  haul  on  the 
new  one. 

Oomparison.— If  a  good  representative  of  each  type  of  haulage 
is  taken,  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  is  about  the  same  in  all  of  them. 
To  a  great  extent,  the  cost  depends  on  the  number  of  junctions  and 
branches,  because  attendants  have  to  be  provided  at  these  points  to 
attach  the  tubs.  In  comparing  the  cost  of  one  system  with  another,  it 
is  usual  to  reduce  the  cost  to  a  uniform  distance  hauled  of  one  mile — 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  cost  is  twopence  per  ton  per  half  mile,  a  simple 
proportion  gives  fourpence  per  ton  for  one  mile,  but  although  some 
uniform  distance  must  be  introduced,  yet  it  does  not  give  a  fair 
oomparison  in  every  instance.  Take,  for  example,  an  endless  rope 
or  chain  plane,  exactly  a  mile  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  with 
no  junctions.  One  man  at  each  end  should  perfonu  all  the  labour 
of  taking  off  and  putting  on  the  tubs,  and  the  cost  per  mile,  on  the 
one  mile  length,  would  be  very  small ;  but  if,  in  another  case,  there 
are  four  junctions  in  a  similar  length  of  plane,  each  of  these  junctions 
will  require  the  services  of  an  attendant,  and  the  labour  cost  will 
show  very  much  higher  than  in  the  former  case,  providing  the  same 
quantity  is  hauled,  and  yet  the  two  planes  may  be  facsimiles,  and 
both  be  laid  out  with  the  same  care  and  labour-saving  appliances. 

Many  estimates  entirely  overlook  some  part  of  the  first  cost  of  the 
plant.  Hauling  engines  cannot  be  worked  without  steam,  and  the 
extra  amount  for  additional  pulleys,  fittings,  pipes,  dice.,  caused  by 
adding  haulage  machinery,  should  be  charged  against  the  plant.  Then, 
again,  the  stores*  charges  for  the  machinery  should  be  noted. 

The  most  careful  experiments  which  have  ever  been  made  to 
determine  the  cost  of  different  systems  were  those  carried  out  by 
the  North  of  England  Institute.*  This  was,  however,  many  years 
ago.  The  endless  rope  system  was  then  in  its  infancy,  while  little 
improvement  has  since  taken  place  in  either  the  tail  rope  or  endless 
chain  systems.  This  report  strongly  brought  out  the  merits  of  end- 
less chain  haulage,  so  far  as  regards  its  ease  and  cost  of  working,  but 
friction  clutches,  siutomatic  detachers,  improved  driving  pulleys,  and  the 
other  similar  labour-saving  appliances  of  modern  endless  rope  haulage 
were  then  unknown.  At  that  time,  a  life  of  one  or  two  years  in  a 
haulage  rope  was  considered  a  very  good  performance ;  at  the  present 
time  7  to  9  years  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  occurrence.  At  many 
collieries  the  rope  cost  per  ton-mile  does  not  exceed  o-2d. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  endless  rope  system  is  the  perfect 
regularity  of  the  delivery.  The  tubs  come  one  at  a  time  at  regular 
intervals,  and  are  easily  dealt  with ;  in  addition,  the  full  tubs  going 
down  inclines  assist  in  pulling  the  empty  tubs  up.  Both  these 
advantages  are  coaimon  to  the  endless  chain  system,  but  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  latter  is  the  enormous  weight  of  the  chain  and  its 
liability  to  break,  especially  on  long  planes.  For  surface  work,  the 
endless  chain  possesses  one  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  is  little  affected  by 
the  action  of  the  weather,  but  underground  this  advantage  disappears. 

*Vol.  xvii. 
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With  the  tail  rope  system  the  tubs  work  in  sets,  and,  there- 
fore, travel  at  a  high  velocity,  15  to  20  miles  an  hour  being  often 
reached.  The  delivery  is  intermittent ;  a  train  of  from  fifty  to  sixty 
tubs  is  brought  into  the  pit  bottom  at  a  time,  and  men  have  to  be 
there  to  deal  with  the  set ;  on  its  arrival,  all  is  hurry  and  confusion 
for  a  few  minutes  until  the  empty  set  has  been  despatched  to  the 
workings,  and  then  the  men  have  little  to  do.  Should  a  tub  become 
derailed  when  travelling  at  this  speed  the  damage  done  is  considerable. 
With  an  endless  rope,  travelling  at  only  2  or  3  miles  an  hour, 
there  is  little  possibility  of  derailment,  and  even  if  this  does  occur, 
the  damage  done  is  slight.  With  the  tail  rope  system,  less  length  of 
rail  is  required,  but  a  larger  pair  of  engines  are  necessary  than  for 
endless  rope,  because  in  the  former  case  they  have  to  be  powerful 
enough  to  deal  with  the  hectviest  load  up  the  heaviest  gradient,  have 
to  travel  at  a  very  high  speed,  and  derive  no  benefit  from  the  counter- 
balancing efiect  of  gravity  on  undulating  gradients.  Their  action 
is  intermittent  and  they  require  an  engineman  always  in  attendance. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  main  and  tail  rope  haulage  possesses  an 
advantage  over  the  other  types,  inasmuch  as  the  men  may  ride  in-bye, 
with  the  result  that  their  time  at  the  face  is  increased.  The  advantage 
is,  however,  not  a  large  one,  as  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
men  employed  can  be  transported  in  the  first  set  travelling  in-bye. 
This  is  practically  the  only  one  available,  as  before  the  second  set  is 
ready,  the  remaining  men  could  walk  to  their  work. 

With  the  endless  rope  system,  the  constant  attendance  of  an 
engineman  can  be  dispensed  with  by  arranging  a  clutch  gear  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  where  the  main  strap  rope  terminates.  This  point 
is  the  principal  junction  of  the  pit,  and  men  have  to  be  there  to 
attach  and  detach  the  tubs.  If  a  signal  comes  from  the  workings 
to  stop  the  main  rope,  one  of  these  men  can  easily  turn  the 
wheel  which  disconnects  the  clutch  gear,  and  the  engine  on  bank  may 
continue  running.  The  author  is  not  aware  where  the  services  of  an 
engineman  have  been  dispensed  with  at  a  hauling  engine,  except  in 
the  instance  of  two  of  the  collieries  under  his  charge.  By  spending 
£100  on  a  good  efficient  clutch  gear  one  engineman  looks  after  three 
continuously  running  engines — i.e.,  hauling,  fan,  and  shop  machinery, 
and  not  the  slightest  hitch  has  ever  occurred.  The  only  objection  to 
this  system  is  the  possibility  of  some  accident  happening  to  the  shaft 
rope,  but  an  experience  of  many  years  does  not  support  such  contention. 

The  author  has  at  work  every  system  of  haulage ;  but  the  one  that 
stands  pre-eminent  is,  undoubtedly,  the  slow  moving  endless  rope, 
with  the  tubs  attached  at  regular  intervals.  This  appears  to  be  the 
common  experience,  as  nine  out  of  every  ten  installations  which  have 
been  put  to  work  during  the  last  decade  or  so  are  endless  rope,  with  the 
probflbble  exception  of  the  North  of  England,  and  even  there  this 
system  is  rapidly  gaining  ground. 

An  endless  rope  can  be  employed  anywhere,  although  to  obtain  the 
best  results  the  roads  should  be  laid  out  to  suit  it.  The  only  objection 
against  it  is  that  a  double  road  is  necessary  to  obtain  its  advantages 
to  perfection,  and  that  double  roads  are  expensive  to  maintain  where 
the  roof  is  bad.  As  previously  pointed  out,  even  this  disadvantage 
may  be,  and  is,  removed  by  employing  two  roads,  each  laid  with  a 
single  line  of  rails,  one  for  the  full  tubs  and  one  for  the  empties. 
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IiOOomotiYes. — Haulage  by  steam  locomotives  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, as  neglecting  tbe  dangers  and  the  difficulties  of  dealing 
with  the  smoke,  steam,  dec,  the  system  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  intermittent  in  the  matter  of  supply.  The  engines  have  to  be 
small  ones,  and  are  not  only  very  expensive  in  up-keep,  but  are  very 
liable  to  derailment.  There  are,  however,  certain  conditions  in  old 
mines,  or  in  steep  seams  of  variable  dip,  when  the  roads  have  to  follow 
the  strike  of  the  beds  nnd  are  consequently  far  from  straight,  where 
endless  rope  or  chain  haulage  is  out  of  the  question.  Locomotives 
worked  by  steam  have  been  applied  in  English  collieries  and  in  the 
American  anthracite  mines,  but  the  inconvenience  attending  their  use 
outbalances  any  economy  they  may  possess. 

Compressed  Air  Locomotives, — So  long  as  compressed  air  was  pro- 
duced by  wasteful  machines  and  used  at  pressures  of  from  40  to  70 
Ibe.,  the  locomotives  which  were  driven  by  its  agency  never  gave  satis- 
faction. The  Porter  Co.  of  Pittsburg  have  constructed  a  great  number 
designed  on  more  intelligent  lines.  Three  of  them  shipped  to  Japan 
for  the  Yuburi  Colliery ''^^  may  be  taken  as  representatives  of  the  class, 
although  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  variety  of  conditions  is  encountered 
that  no  two  motors  of  different  plants  are  alike.  The  extreme  length 
of  each  locomotive  is  14  feet  10  inches,  width  3  feet  3  inches,  and 
height  4  feet  10  inches.  Its  total  weight  is  12,500  lbs.,  and  there 
are  four  driving  wheels,  22  inches  diameter,  which  are  spaced  4  feet 
between  centres. 

The  engine  is  of  the  usual  type  resembling  that  of  a  steam  driven 
locomotive,  the  boiler  being  replaced  by  a  reservoir  or  tank  for  carry- 
ing the  air.  The  working  pressure  carried  in  the  main  tank  is  800 
lbs.,  this  is  reduced  by  an  automatic  valve  to  a  uniform  pressure  of 
140  lbs.  delivery  to  the  auxiliary  reservoir,  from  which  the  air  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  cylinders  through  a  specially  constructed  throttle 
valve.  This  locomotive  is  also  fitted  with  an  apparatus  for  re-heating 
the  air  during  its  passage  from  one  cylinder  to  the  other. 

For  the  high  pressures,  the  compressors  are  all  built  on  the  multi- 
stage plan,  in  which  the  air  is  compressed  in  three  or  four  stages  and 
the  air  thoroughly  cooled  between  each  stage.  The  air  may  be  either 
delivered  into  a  battery  of  tanks,  but  more  frequently  into  a  pipe  line 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  railroad.  At  proper  intervals,  charging 
stations  are  provided  where  the  motor  tanks  can  get  a  fresh  supply 
of  air.  The  charging  station  is  provided  with  a  universal  metallic 
coupling  which  fits  the  check  valve  on  the  motor  tanks.  The  whole 
operation  only  takes  a  few  minutes,  and  can  be  done  while  the  loco- 
motive is  waiting  at  the  turn  outs  before  starting  on  the  return  trip. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  necessary  to  lay  pipe  lines  along  all  the  tracks, 
and  in  mines  the  main  roads  alone  would  be  so  fitted.  The  locomotive 
when  charged  is  perfectly  free  to  run  into  any  branch  roads,  and  all 
work  there  can  be  carried  out  without  pipe  lines.  In  the  earlier 
plants  it  was  general  to  use  storage  tanks  for  charging  purposes, 
these  being  connected  together  by  pipe  lines  of  comparatively  small 
diameter.  It  has,  however,  been  iound  better  to  dispense  with 
storage  tanks,  which  were  necessarily  costly  and  inconvenient  to 
^et  into  position,  and  increase  the   diameter  of  the   service  pipes 

*  Sng.  and  Min.  Joum,,  1899,  IxviL,  623;  and  1902,  Ixxziii.,  376. 
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which  then  are  made  to  fulfil  the  double  purpose  of  conveying  and 
storing  the  air. 

Such  locomotives  are  particularly  suitable  for  gaseous  mines,  or 
even  in  non-gaseous  mines  where  the  roadways  are  low,  as  naked 
overhead  electric  wires  would  be  a  source  of  danger  to  all  persona 
who  had  to  travel  along  them.  The  motors  are  of  the  simplest  form, 
are  easy  to  operate  with  unskilled  labour,  and  take  little  to  keep  in 
repair.  They  might  be  compounded  at  the  sacrifice  of  simplicity,  but 
it  would  then  become  necessary  to  heat  the  air  before  each  expansion, 
and  there  is  more  economy  in  wasting  a  few  pounds  of  coal  at  the 
compressor  end  than  in  attempting  to  economise  at  the  motor  by  intro- 
ducing complicated  parts.  Simplicity,  however,  must  not  be  construed 
to  mean  crudity,  but  rather  that  the  refinements  of  engineering  are 
sacrificed  for  purely  practical  and  business  reasons. 

Electric  Locomotives. — The  first  locomotive  worked  by  electricity 
was  applied  in  1882  at  Zauckerode  Colliery  in  Saxony.  The  current 
is  conveyed  along  the  roof  of  the  roadways  by  a  ±  iron  conductor, 
and  is  transmitted  to  the  motor  by  a  conducting  piece  which  slides 
along  the  ±  iron.  The  locomotive  has  worked  most  satisfactorily  ever 
since  its  application,  and  performs  the  work  more  cheaply  than  horses 
which  it  replaced.  There  are  many  electric  locomotives  in  German 
mines,  and  Mr.  K.  Bilers*  states  that  the  cost  of  tramming  with 
elt'ctricity  is  at  Staasfurt  and  Zauckerode  75  per  cent.,  and  at  Hohen- 
zoUern  Colliery  67  per^  cent,  of  what  it  originally  was  when  horses 
were  employed. 

So  far  as  is  known  the  only  electric  locomotive  employed  ini 
English  mines  was  that  introduced  by  Mr.  G,  B.  Walker  at  Wham- 
clifi'e  Silkstone,!  where  the  engine  did  not  depend  for  its  grip  on  the 
friction  between  the  wheels  and  the  rails,  but  got  a  direct  pull  on  a 
fixed  rope.  The  latter  was  fixed  at  either  end  and  parallel  with  the 
road,  and  passed  over  a  sprocket  wheel  or  friction  clutch  geared  in  & 
suitable  manner  to  an  electric  motor  on  a  trolley.  The  road  was  500 
yards  long,  the  inclination  averaged  4  inches  to  the  yard,  and  the 
rolling  load  was  approximately  4  tons.  The  locomotive  worked  excel- 
lently for  several  years  until  that  portion  of  the  mine  was  exhausted, 
the  only  drawback  being  the  s])arking. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  numerous  plants  at  work  on  similar- 
lines  to  those  employed  on  the  overhead  conductor  system  adopted 
on  surface  electric  tramways,  but  until  some  means  have  been 
designed  to  prevent  sparking,  their  use  is  limited  to  those  mines 
where  gas  is  absent.  As  long  ago  as  1891  Mr.  H.  C.  SpauldingI 
stated  that  the  Thomson-Houston  Co.  had  constructed  the  largest  in 
that  country.  The  locomotive  is  60  H.P.,  weighs  21,600  lbs.,  is  3  feet 
gauge,  and  has  a  maximum  speed  of  10  miles  an  hour.  The  armature 
speed  is  1020  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  locomotive  is  3  ieet 
3^  inches  high,  3  feet  6^  inches  wide,  and  12  ^eet  6^  inches  long. 
Since  then  the  American  technical  journals  have  constantly  contained 
descriptions  of  new  forms  of  electric  locomotives  and  of  the  collieries 
which  employ  them.  Instances  have  been  quoted  where  the  cost 
per  ton  hauled  by  electric  locomotives  is  only  one-tenth  of  that  which, 
prevailed  when  mules  were  employed. 

*Amer,  Inst.  M.F.,  xx.,  365.  flnst.  C.E.,  civ.,  116. 
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The  more  recent  types*  are  equipped  with  two  motors  of  10  H.P. 
each,  which  are  of  the  enclosed  multipolar  railway  type.  Each  axle 
is  driven  by  one  of  the  motors  through  single  reduction  gearing,  these 
being  of  steel  with  machine-cut  teeth.  Such  a  locomotive  develops  a 
drawbar  pull  of  1000  lbs.  at  a  speed  of  6  to  8  miles  per  hour,  and  upon 
a  level  track  with  clean  dry  rails  will  haul  a  train  load  of  33  tons 
gross,  provided  the  mine  trams  have  well  lubricated  axles.  All  con- 
trolling mechanism  is  arranged  so  that  the  motor-man  does  not  have 
to  leave  his  seat  to  operate  any  portion  of  it.  The  electric  controller 
is  of  substantial  construction,  thoroughly  insulated  where  necessar} , 
and  enclosed  so  as  to  protect  the  contacts  and  wearing  parts  from  dirt 
and  moisture.  The  controller  is  arranged  so  that  the  motors  may  be 
reversed  only  when  the  current  is  shut  off.  A  separate  switch  is  pro- 
vided, and  the  motors  may  be  started  and  run  either  in  series  or  in 
parallel,  thus  enabling  the  current  to  be  used  economically  in  starting, 
but  giving  every  opportunity  to  start  heavy  loads  in  parallel  when 
a  long  distance  froiu  the  power  house  where  the  line  voltage  is  likely 
to  be  low.  Resistance  coils  of  large  capacity  and  radiating  surface 
are  provided  for  starting  the  locomotive,  and  for  running  at  slow  speed 
when  desired.  The  brakes  are  worked  by  a  iscrew  and  hand  wheel, 
which  renders  the  mechanism  self-locking  in  any  position  in  which  it 
may  be  desired  to  leave  it.  The  trolley  pole  is  placed  at  one  side  of 
the  locomotive,  thus  bringing  the  trolley  wire  outside  of  the  rails,  and 
thereby  reducing  the  danger  of  electric  shock  to  men  and  animals. 

Benzine  Locomotives. — During  recent  years  quite  a  number  of 
collieries  have  been  equipped  with  the  Deutz  benzine  locomotive.! 
These  are  fitted  with  6  or  8  horse-power  motors,  and  generate  their 
gas  from  combustible  fiuids  carried  with  them,  and  are  thus  of  small 
size  compared  with  those  having  a  receiver  filled  with  compressed  go.^ 
The  working  expense  is  moderate,  owing  to  the  economy  of  gas  motors 
compared  with  steam  engines.  These  locomotives  are  safe  in  the 
presence  of  fire-damp,  because  ignition  and  explosion  of  the  working 
gas  are  effected  within  a  perfectly  air-tight  cylinder.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  disadvantage  of  explosion  motors  applied  to  locomotives  is 
their  slight  starting  power,  the  impossibility  of  their  running  in  the 
reverse  direction,  and  the  vitiation  of  the  underground  atmosphere  by 
the  exhaust  gases. 

An  8-hor8e  locomotive  complete  costs  £380.  The  transmission  of 
motion  to  the  driving  shaft  and  the  reversal  of  the  locomotive  are 
obtained  by  five  spur  and  four  chain  wheels  controlled  by  friction 
clutches.  Results  obtained  over  a  considerable  period  at  the  Kbnigs 
and  Laura  Works,  Upper  Silesia,  give  the  average  performance  per 
locomotive  of  113  ton-miles  per  diem,  and  the  total  yearly  expenses 
come  out  at  J&187-9  with  benzine,  and  £178*45  with  benzole,  equal  to 
i^  pence  per  ton-mile  and  i  J  pence  per  ton-mile  respectively. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

WINDING. 

'Thb  material  h&ving  been  brought  to  the  pit  bottom,  the  next  thing 
is  to  convey  it  to  the  suriace.  This  is  done  by  placing  the  tubs  in  a 
suitable  apparatus  called  the  cage,  to  which  one  end  of  a  rope  is  con- 
nected, while  the  other  is  attached  to,  and  wound  i-ound,  the  drum  of 
an  engine  at  the  surface.  On  reaching  the  top,  the  full  tubs  are  taken 
ofi'  and  replaced  by  empty  ones,  and  the  cage  then  descends. 

Pit  Frames. — As  some  support  has  to  be  provided  for  the  rope,  a 
pit  frame,  with  pulley  attached,  is  used  for  such  purpose.  At  modem 
oollieries,  with  large  winding  machinery  running  at  quick  speeds,  one 
stroke  of  the  engine  means  a  considerable  lift  of  the  cage,  and  unless 
the  head-gear  pulleys  are  placed  a  good  height  above  the  surface  level, 
and  the  engineman  is  very  careful,  the  cage  may  be  brought  up 
against  the  pulley,  and  over- winding  take  place.  In  addition,  the 
great  majority  of  collieries  are  provided  with  screening  appliances, 
which  are  inclined  so  that  the  coal  may  run  down  them,  and,  as  the 
trucks  into  which  the  coal  is  loaded  stand  at  the  ground  level,  the 
landing  place  has  to  be  some  distance  higher  up.  A  further  height  is 
therefore  given  to  the  pit  frame,  and  it  is  quite  common  to  find  the 
head-gear  pulleys  60  or  70  feet  above  the  ground.  These  erections  are 
constructed  of  different  materials.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  towers 
of  masonry  are  employed,  but  such  procedure  has  never  received  favour 
in  this  country,  nor,  indeed,  a  very  extended  application  anywhere 
else.  The  material  mostly  in  favour  until  recently  was  wood,  wrought 
iron  was  afterwards  employed,  and,  as  in  every  other  branch  of 
•engineering,  the  use  of  steel  is  rapidly  becoming  common. 

Before  describing  the  method  of  construction,  perhaps  it  would  be 
best  to  refer  to  the  general  method  of  design.  The  structure,  as  a 
rule,  consists  ot  six  mam  parts :  (i)  two  vertical  upright  legs  (to  carry 
the  weight  to  be  lifted) ;  (3)  two  front  vertical  legs  (for  affording 
support  to  the  cross  timbers  carrying  the  guide  ropes);  (3)  two  back 
legs  (to  prevent  the  whole  structure  being  dragged  over  by  the  pull  of 
the  winding-rope  going  to  the  engine).  These  main  legs  are  braced 
and  connected  together  by  various  cross-pieces,  added  to  give  general 
stability  to  the  whole  structure.  There  is  nothing  particular  in  the 
four  legs  of  the  front  framework,  except  that  they  enclose  a  wider 
space  at  the  ground  level  than  at  the  top,  the  object  of  such  being  to 
prevent  them  toppling  over  sideways ;  but  the  position  of  the  back 
legs  is  of  considerable  importance.  Their  bottom  ends  have  to  be 
placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  front  legs  as  will  effectually  prevent 
any  cliance  of  the  frame  being  pulled  over  towards  the  winding  engine. 
The  proper  position  of  these  back  legs  is  very  ensily  determined, 
.although  in  many  instances  they  are  placed  anywhere  but  in  the  right 
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position.  Often  they  are  carried  so  far  towards  the  winding  engine 
that  additional  vertical  supports  have  to  be  provided  underneath 
them ;  no  advantage  is  gained  by  this,  indeed  it  only  introduces  an 
-element  of  instability,  as  the  legs  may  not  be  strong  enough  even  to 
<carry  their  own  weight.  The  strain  on  the  pic  Irame,  both  as  regards 
direction  and  amount,  is  the  resultant  of  two  forces.  First  of  all  there 
is  the  weight — viz.,  the  weight  of  the  tubs,  coal,  cage,  and  the  rupe 
hanging  down  the  shaft,  which  is  a  moving  or  live  load,  and,  therefore, 
throws  more  strain  on  the  structure  than  if  it  were  an  inert  mass. 
The  other  strain  is  that  coming  from  the  winding-rope,  which  has  to 
exert  sufficient  power  to  lift  up  the  weight  hanging  in  the  shaft  at  a 
certain  velocity.  The  direction  of  the  pull  due  to  the  weight  in  the 
shaft  is  always  vertical,  but  the  direction  of  the  one  due  to  the  winding- 
rope  may  be  at  any  angle  to  the  vertical,  its  direction  being  deter- 
mined by  the  height  of  the  head-gear  and  the  height  of  the  drum 
above  the  ground  level,  and  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft. 

The  relative  position  of  the  back  legs  to  the  front  ones  is  deter- 
mined by  the  principle  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  and  may  either 
be  worked  out  by  calculation  or  graphically.  Supposing  ab  (Fig.  358) 
is  the  ground  level,  c  the  pulley, 

4ind  d  the  drum  of  the  winding  C/ 

engine;  c^  is  the  direction  of 
the  force  acting  downwards,  and 
cd  that  due  to  the  winding  rope 
and  which  tends  to  overturn 
the  structure.  Umler  ordinary  a^ 
•circumstances  the  amount  of 
force  acting  along  cd  must  be 
equal  to  that  along  c  b.  Take  the 

distance  c  6  as  being  equal  to  the  Fig.  338. 

amount  of  force  acting  in  that 

direction,  and  lay  off  along  cdd^  distance,  c  «,  equal  to  c  6.  From  e  a  line, 
ef^  is  drawn  parallel  to  c  \  and  another  line,  bfy  is  drawn  parallel  to  c  e. 
The  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  resultant  force  will  be  given  by 
the  line  ef^  -the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram.  In  the  case  under 
consideration,  the  back  stay  should  reach  the  ground  at  the  point  g^ 
where  the  diagonal  cuts  the  line  a  b  ;  but,  even  at  the  best  regulated 
•collieries,  accidents  happen,  and  the  cage  may  be  drawn  violently 
against  the  head-gear,  or,  even  without  doing  this,  it  is  possible  for 
some  larger  power  to  be  applied  along  the  line  cd  than  that  due  to  the 
weight  hanging  down  the  shaft.  To  be  on  the  safe  side  it  is  preferable 
to  lay  off  along  cd  s,  distance,  ce\  equal  to  twice  c6,  ef  and  bf*  are 
drawn  parallel  to  cb'  and  cd'  respectively,  and  the  parallelogram  con- 
structed as  before.  The  point  g\  where  the  diagonal  cf  cuts  the  line 
a  b,  will  determine  the  length  of  the  base  of  the  pit  frame.  In  an 
actual  case  of  over-winding  the  weight  of  the  pit  frames  reduces  the 
likelihood  of  their  being  pulled  over,  and  adds  to  their  stability ; 
indeed,  it  is  very  ])robable  that  unless  a  detaching-hook  is  used  either 
the  head-gear  would  be  smashed  or  the  rope  broken. 

Wood. — Where  wood  is  the  material  used  it  is  generally  pitch  pine, 

which  I'hould  be  free  from  sap  and  knots.     The  height  and  position  of 

.the  back  legs  having  been  determined,  the  strengths  of  the  required 

timbers  are  iound  by  calculation  and  depend  on  the  height  and  load 
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to  be  carried.  In  side  elevation,  the  front  legs  are  vertical,  their 
position  with  respect  to  the  centre  of  the  shaft  being  determined  by 
the  size  of  the  pnllej,  because  they  come  directly  under  its  centre, 
while  the  throat  of  the  pulley  has  to  allow  the  ro|>e  to  pass  down  the 
axis  of  the  shaft.  In  end  elevation,  the  width  at  ihe  top  is  deter- 
mined by  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  two  cages,  because 
each  pulley  has  to  lead  its  own  rope  on  to  the  centre  of  each  cage. 
If  to  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  cages  be  added  the 
distance  between  the  centres  of  the  pulleys'  bearings,  the  length 
from  centre  to  centre  of  the  two  main  cap  pieces  is  obtained.  This 
gives  the  width  at  the  top.  The  width  at  the  bottom  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  inclination  given  to  the  legs,  which  is  usually  i  in 
9  or  lo.  The  main  legs,  both  back  and  front,  are  braced  and  connected 
together  by  horizontal  and  diagonal  struts,  and  often  too  many  are 
introduced.  There  is  no  occasion  to  add  one  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  as  they  only  weaken  the  erection  by  burdening  it  with 
additional  weight.  The  structure  often  rests  on  two  main  parallel 
sills  running  from  the  back  to  the  front  legs,  but  such  practice  is  not 
recommended.  These  sills  rest  on  brickwork,  and  dirt  and  soil  accumu- 
late around  them,  with  the  result  that  they  are  the  first  part  of  the 
structure  to  get  rotten,  and,  no  matter  how  carefully  they  are  painted, 
decay  cannot  be  prevented.  The  best  plan  is  to  put  each  leg  into  a 
oast-iron  shoe  (similar  to  Figs.  359-361)  resting  on  a  pillar  of  masonry^ 
and  held  in  position  by  tie* bolts.  Part  of  the  timber  is  buried  in  the 
shoe,  and  at  the  point  where  the  iron  ends  and  the  timber  first  becomes 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  a  crevice  exists,  through  which  moisture 
and  damp  can  find  its  way.  Unless  this  is  prevented,  the  timber  will 
rot  more  quickly  than  if  it  was  on  wooden  sills.  To  prevent  this,  the 
joints  should  oe  most  carefully  filled  in  with  putty  and  painted,  and 
then  a  strip  of  zinc  placed  all  round. 

Iron  or  Steel. — Pit  frames  have  gradually  increased  in  height,  and 
the  tendency  has  also  been  to  raise  heavier  loads  at  quicker  speeds. 
It  has,  therefore,  become  difficult  to  obtain  timber  of  the  required 
size  and  lengths,  except  at  great  expense.  As  a  result,  wrought-iron 
erections  were  first  substituted,  to  be  replaced  in  their  turn  by  steel. 
The  position  of  the  various  parts  should  be  the  same  as  if  wood  were 
used.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  a  design  is  employed  where  the  legs 
are  composed  of  tubular  girders  braced  together  by  channel  section  stays, 
but  the  general  English  practice  is  to  construct  the  legs  either  of  box 
or  lattice  girders.  A  fine  example  of  the  latter  design  is  one  of  the 
pit  frames  at  Sand  well  Park  Colliery,  the  construction  of  which  is 
shown  in  Figs.  359  to  361,  which  are  respectively  side,  front,  and  back 
elevations.  The  general  construction  and  dimensions  are  given  in  the 
illustrations.  All  the  main  struts  are  of  lattice  girder  work,  which 
consists  of  four  angles,  one  at  each  corner,  connected  by  diagonal 
pieces  of  flat  strip ;  the  pulleys  are  carried  by  girders,  which  are  of 
K)ox  construction  in  section,  but  the  sides  are  lattice  work  to  allow  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  pulley  carriages.  The  plates  shown  in  the  front 
elevations  are  open  at  the  bottom.    Plate  IV.  shows  German  practice. 

As  the  legs  have  to  bear  less  weight  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom 
it  is  common  to  make  them  taper.  With  a  lattice  girder,  if  it  tapers, 
every  set  of  cross-pieces  binding  the  corner  angles  together  is 
necessarily  of  a  different  length,  which  increases  the  cost  of  manu- 
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-facture ;  to  remoTe  this  disadvantage,  the  legs  hare  lately  been  mado 
parallel  throughout.  Bj  doing  this  the  weight  of  the  girders  is 
■lightly  increased,  and  they  are  stronger  at  the  top  than  required,  but 
&a  the  crou-stays  in  each  girder  are  of  exactly  the  same  leiigtb,  each 
one  can  be  cut  and  rivet-holes  punched  from  one  template,  instead  of 
the  innumerable  sizes  which  ore  required  with  taper  girders.  The 
eooDoray  of  construction,  therefore,  far  outweighs  the  extra  cost  of  the 
small  additional  weight. 

Ab  the  lattice  girder  is  rather  expensive  to  make,  and  as  of  late 
years  it  has  been  possible  to  roll  very  long  strips  of  either  iron  or 
st«el,  the  box  girder  form  of  leg  has  been  adopted  ia  many  cases.  The 
one  at  Idt.  Hilda  Colliery,  South 
Shields,  may  be  quoted  as  an  example. 
It  is  75  feet  high  and  commences  at 
the  bottom  with  a  tiectioa  i8  inches 
square  and  finishes  15  inches  square 
at  the  top.  Each  member  consists  of 
four  plates,  bound  together  by  angle 
pieces  at  the  corners.  In  the  main 
struts,  the  four  plates  are  A  inch 
thick,  and  the  angle  iron  is  3^  inches 
by  3}  inches  by  J  inch. 

Pulleys. — At  one  time  chains 
were  em|>loyed  for  winding,  but,  ex- 
cept in  the  rarest  inst&nces,  none  are 
now  to  be  found,  ropes  either  of  flat 
or  round  section  being  employed. 
TTpon  the  type  of  rope  used  depends 
the  shape  of  the  throat  of  the  pulley, 
such  part  being  the  only  variiible  one, 
their  general  design  being  the  same 
either  for  round  or  flat  ropes.  They 
consist  of  a  cast-iron  boss  and  rim, 
connected  together  by  wrought-iron 
spokes  (Fig.  363).  The  shaft,  or 
"gudgeon,"  is  composed  of  wrought 
iron,  having  turned  bearings.  With 
a  view  of  reducing  friction,  the  bear- 
ings should  be  as  small  and  the 
Fig.  361.  pulley    as    large    as    possible.      The 

large  diameter  of  the  pulley  introduces 
another  advantage,  as  it  reduces  the  bend  of  the  rope,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  uuoomraon  to  find  pulleys  having  a  diameter  of  18  to  20  feet. 
Beyond  such  sise  there  is  a  difficulty  in  making  the  pulley  strong 
«nough  to  stand  a  heavy  load,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  its  weight 
within  bounds.  It  is  very  necessary  that  these  pulleys  should  be  as 
light  as  possible ;  if  not,  with  quick  winding  they  have  a  tendency  to 
spin  after  the  ropes  cease  running. 

When  flat  ropes  are  used  the  groove  in  the  rim  must  be  made 
perfectly  flat,  or  the  rope  will  be  unduly  strained.  With  round  ropes 
the  bottom  of  the  groove  will  be  semicircular,  of  a  sufficient  size  to  suit 
the  rope.  It  is  essential  that  the  throat  should  be  made  wide  enough 
to  allow  the  rope  a  certain  amount  of  play,  for,  as  each  successive  ooil 
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IS  wound  on  the  drum,  it  ia  obvioua  that  the  poBition  of  the  lope  is 
constantly  changing  with  respect  to  the  vertical  plane  of  the  pulley. 

SKIPS  AITD  CAGES. — At  one  time  the  miaerol  waa  wound 
"irom  the  shaft  in  what  were  called  skips,  which  were  attached  to  the 
winding-rope  through  the  medium  of  chains  and  swung  loose  in  the 
shaft.  The  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1S72,  made  it  compulsory  that 
guides  should  be  adopted  in  all  shafts  over  50  yarda  deep ;  and  at  the 
present  time  practically  all  shafts  are  provided  with  guides,  and  the 
tuba  placed  in  a  framing,  called  a  cage. 

Shape  and  Construction  .—The  shape  of  the  cage  is  determined 
by  the  aize  of  the  tuba  aod  the  number  on  each  deck.  A  common 
procedure  in  dealing  with  large  quantities  is  to  place  two  tubs,  end  to 
end,  on  each  deck,  and  to  have  four  decks.  If  the  tuba  are  amall 
ones,  four  may  be  placed  on  each  deck.  Then  oa  to  material. 
Everywhere  cages  ore  now  constructed  of  steel.  Each  time  a  winding 
tokea  place,  a  certain  useleaa  deadweight  has  to  be  lifted,  conaisting  of 
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'the  weight  of  the  tubs,  the  cage,  and  the  rope  hanging  in  the  shaft, 
and  it,  therefore,  becomes  imperative,  with  deep  shafts  and  heavy 
loads,  to  use  material  having  the  greatest  strength  and  the  least 
weight.  Every  second  saved  in  the  time  of  winding  is  of  importance. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  having  cages  too  heavy,  while  everything  is  lost. 
A  heavy  cage  knocks  itself  to  pieces,  while  the  cost  of  a  light  one  is  so 
small,  Uiat  the  gain  in  output,  which  results  from  quicker  winding, 
more  than  compensates  for  repcura  and  renewal.  A  good  example  of 
the  modem  colliery  cage  is  that  illustrated  in  Figa.  363  and  364.  It 
iiolds  two  tubs  on  each  deck,  each  weighing  7  cwts.,  carries  52  cwts.  of 
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coaly  and  weighs  itself  only  30  cwts.,  so  that  the  useful  load  is  47*2  per 
cent,  of  the  total  weight.  The  horizontal  frames  are  composed  of 
angle  steel,  3  inches  by  3  inches  by  ^^  inch,  tied  together  by  two- 
vertical  angle  pieces  and  one  flat  strip  on  each  side.  A  strengthening, 
plate,  9  inches  deep  by  ^-^  inch  thick,  runs  along  each  side  of  the 
horizontal  frame,  and  the  three  uprights  are  ^und  together  by 
diagonal  struts.  The  author  has  employed  a  cage  of  exactly  similar 
construction,  only  lighter,  carrying  22  cwts.  of  coal  and  an  8-cwt.  tub, 
the  weight  of  the  cage  and  bridle  chains  being  only  11^  cwts.;  the 
useful  load  is  here  53-0  per  cent,  of  the  total  load. 

Means  for  Keeping  Tubs  on  Cages. — When  the  tubs  are 
placed  on  the  cage  some  means  have  to  be  provided  for  keeping  them 
there  during  the  process  of  winding.  This  is  done  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  but  by  far  the  commonest,  and  perhaps  the  best,  is  to  employ  a. 
bar  of  iron  running  along  the  side  of  the  cage,  each  end  of  this  bar 
being  bent  back  at  right  angles.  In  its  normal  position  it  hangs  as  at 
a  (Fig.  364),  and  locks  the  tubs,  but  on  arriving  at  bank  it  is  rotated, 
the  ends  describing  the  arc  of  a  circle,  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  and 
taking  the  position  drawn  at  b,  allowing  the  tubs  to  run  off  at  one 
side,  to  be  replaced  by  others,  the  bar  being  then  pulled  down  again. 

In  some  instances  this  bar,  instead  of  being  at  the  side  of  the  cage, 
runs  along  the  top  of  it,  and  when  in  its  ordinary  position  the  ends 
hang  vertically  under  the  influence  of  gravity.     The  bar  (a  b,  Fig.  365) 

works  about  the  centre  a,  and  is  provided 
with  a  stop.  On  reaching  the  surface,  the- 
banksman  pushes  the  hanging  piece  c  d  to 
the  left  hand,  and  a  tooth  in  it  catches  the 
stop  a  bf  and  holds  it  in  a  horizontal  position. 
To  release,  the  end  b  is  lifted,  and  the  catch 
drops  to  the  vertical  position,  and  so  keepa 
the  tubs  in  the  cage. 

BOPES. — ^Two  forms  of  rope   are  used 
iX/      at   collieries — flat   and   round.     The  advan- 
Fig.  365.  tage  of  the  former  is  that  as  the  rope  is 

wound  on  the  drum,  each  lap  coils  succes- 
sively on  the  one  below  it,  and  the  vertical  plane  of  the  drum 
and  pulley  therefore  coincide.  A  certain  amount  of  counter- 
balancing also  takes  place,  as  the  drum  varies  in  diameter.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  wind  it  is  small,  but  as  the  coils  are 
wrapped  on,  it  increases  in  diameter,  until  at  the  end  its  maximum 
size  is  attained.  These  considerations  influenced  at  first,  in  a  very 
marked  degree,  the  choice  of  ropes  for  winding  purposes,  and  flat  ones 
were  largely  adopted.  Experience  has  not,  however,  justified  the 
selection,  the  above-named  advantages  being  found  to  be  more 
imaginary  than  real.  Even  with  the  deepest  pits,  it  is  possible  to 
place  the  winding  machinery  at  such  a  distance  from  the  shaft  that 
the  angling,  caused  by  a  round  rope  coiling  on  the  drum,  is  scarcely 
perceptible,  or,  at  any  rate,  is  not  very  objectionable,  and  it  is  also 
possible  to  perfectly  counterbalance  the  weight  of  round  ropes  by 
several  methods,  which  are  described  further  on.  Excepting  in  France 
and  Belgium,  flat  ropes  are  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  They  cost 
twice  as  much  as  round  ones,  and  only  wear  about  half  as  long. 

Roj)es  are  constructed  of  three  materials — hemp,  iron,  and  steel. . 
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In  English  collieries,  hemp  has  never  been  used  to  any  large 
extent,  and  at  the  present  time  not  at  all.  On  the  Continent 
hemp  ropes  are  numerous,  and  iron  or  steel  ones  rare;  aloe  fibre 
is,  however,  employed  instead  of  hemp.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  this  class  of  material  is  retained,  for  its  strength  is  so 
flmall,  that  a  very  large  and  heavy  rope  has  to  be  employed.  The 
•engineers  state  that  its  great  advantage  is  the  non-liability  to 
breakage,  owing  to  the  perfect  reliability  and  uniformity  of  construc- 
tion, but  statistics  do  not  bear  out  this  claim. 

Wire  Bopes. — In  the  early  days,  no  doubt,  some  wire  ropes  did 
fail  in  au  unaccountable  manner,  but  at  the  present  time  their  manu- 
facture has  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  especially  in  England. 

Wire  ropes  were  first  constructed  of  iron,  but  are  now  made 
almost  entirely  of  steel.  No  advantage  is  gained  by  using  the  former 
material ;  it  does  not  wear  well,  and  its  tensile  strength  is  so  small 
that  heavy  ropes  are  required.  Most  manufacturers  supply  steel  in 
three  qualities — Bessemer,  crucible,  and  plough.  The  latter  is  about 
50  per  cent,  stronger  than  the  former,  but  only  about  12^  per  cent, 
stronger  than  crucible  steel.  Orucible  steel  ropes  can  be  purchased 
in  all  ordinary  sizes  from  £$2  to  £41  per  ton,  while  plough  steel  ropes 
cost  from  £54  to  £66.  For  all  situations  where  a  rope  is  warn  out 
and  not  spoiled,  the  latter  are  worth  the  extra  money.  Every  rope 
put  to  work  should  have  a  record  kept  of  its  performance — that  is  to 
say,  the  number  of  tons  it  either  hauls  or  winds.  Statements  are 
isometimes  made  that  a  rope  has  lasted  so  many  years.  Unless  the 
number  of  tons  is  known,  such  an  assertion  is  valueless,  because  a 
rope  in  another  position  might  have  lasted  only  half  as  long,  and  yet 
have  dealt  with  more  tonnage.  On  inclines,  or  places  where  a  rope 
is  subjected  to  severe  shocks  and  strains,  it  is  not  advisable  to  use 
plough  steel,  because  the  rope  may  be  broken  and  spoiled  before  it  is 
Anything  like  worn  out,  but  for  slow-moving  rope  haulage,  or, 
especially  winding,  the  highest  priced  ropes  are  the  cheapest  in  the 
end  ;  in  the  first  plaooj  owing  to  their  great  strength,  a  smaller  weight 
is  required,  and  in  the  second,  their  life  is  much  longer. 

Ropes  usually  stretch  when  first  started,  and  probably  get  more 
brittle  with  work.  They  should  be  carefully  manufactured,  and  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  examined.  The  best  signs  of  the  limit  of  work, 
are  the  wearing  and  occasional  breakage  of  the  wires.  The  principal 
cause  uf  failure  is  due  to  oxidation,  especially  with  steel,  and,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  the  internal  wires  which  cannot  be  seen  that  suffer 
most  from  this  cause,  especially  so  in  wet  and  upcast  shafts.  The 
two  points  where  this  action  is  most  active  are  at  or  near  the 
•capping  and  at  the  pulley  at  the  moment  of  starting  to  lift,  because 
the  strains  at  such  places  tend  to  open  the  strands  of  the  rope  and 
allow  moisture  to  enter.  For  this  reason  the  ropes  should  be  recapped 
at  regular  intervals  not  exceeding  six  months,  but  recapping  pure  and 
simple  is  insufficient.  A  length  of  the  rope,  preferably  equal  to  half 
the  circumference  of  the  drum,  should  be  cut  off  on  each  occasion. 

Unless  ropes  are  kept  free  from  rust,  they  will  never  last,  no 
matter  what  material  is  used  in  constimction.  How  often  oiling  ia 
required  depends  on  the  conditions  of  the  working  places,  but  although 
careful  and  regular  oiling  should  always  be  done,  it  is  becoming  the 
practice  at  many  collieries  to  use  ropes  made  of  galvanised  wires  in 
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all  situations  where  corrosion  is  feared.  The  grease  required  for 
such  purpose  should  be  rich  in  fat  and  quite  free  from  acids,  and^ 
what  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  should  not  turn  hard,  or  the  out- 
side wires  will  get  well  greased,  while  the  inside  goes  rusty.  A. 
simple  but  effective  rope-greasing  apparatus  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
case  made  in  two  halves,  and  provided  with  two  handles,  which  are 
grasped  by  the  attendants,  one  on  each  side.  Brushes  are  arranged 
in  the  top  part  and  clean  off  the  old  grease,  while  the  rope  runs 
through  a  bath  of  oil  held  in  cup  just  below ;  the  grease  is  thoroughly 
rubbed  in  by  some  loose  felt,  abo  saturated  with  grease,  which  is 
situated  in  the  base  of  the  cylinder.  There  are  several  elaborations 
of  this  design,  where  the  brushes  are  caused  to  revolve  around  the 
rope  as  it  passes  through  them,  but  the  results  obtained  are  little 
better  than  those  given  by  the  simpler  a)>paratus. 

The  drums  and  pulleys  should  be  as  large  as  feasible,  a  good  rule- 
being  that  their  diameter  should  never  be  less  than  a  hundred  times  that 
of  the  rope.  The  angle  that  the  rope  makes  with  the  pulley  should 
be  as  small  as  possible.  Ordinary  ropes  consist  of  six  strands,  of  seven 
wires  each,  twisted  round  a  hemp  core ;  but  for  special  cases  where 
small  drums  have  to  be  employed,  the  diameter  of  the  wire  is  de* 
creased,  and  more  wires  and  strands  used  to  make  up  the  rope. 
Except  for  such  purpo>e8,  no  advantage  is  gained  by  this  construction, 
as  although  the  tensile  strength  of  the  wires  is  increased,  they  are  apt 
to  break  after  a  little  wear.  After  a  thin  wire  has  worn  a  little,  only 
a  small  quantity  of  material  remains,  while  the  same  amount  of  wear 
on  a  larger  wire  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

For  ropes  with  hemp  cores,  if  the  circumference  in  inches  be 
squared,  the  product  will  practically  be  the  weight  in  lbs.  per  fathcm. 
In  deciding  on  the  size  of  rope  required,  the  weight  to  be  lifted  is 
first  determined.  For  a  winding-rope  such  load  must  include  the 
weight  of  cage,  tubs,  coal,  bridle-chains,  and  the  rope  hanging  in  the 
shaft.  Each  manufacturer  issues  a  card  giving  the  breaking  strain  of 
different  qualities  of  ropes,  or  if  the  particulars  are  forwarded,  he  will 
readily  advise  a  suitable  size.  The  breaking  strain,  however,  is  not 
the  working  load.  For  shaft  work  the  safe  load  is  taken  at  one-tenth 
the  breaking  strain,  and  for  inclines  one-seventh.  In  the  former  case^ 
men  have  to  travel  on  the  rope,  and  for  such  reason  a  higher  margin 
is  allowed.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  purchaser  has  to  rely  on  the 
integrity  of  the  manufacturer,  for  unfortuuately  the  keen  competition 
existing  is  responsible  for  much  inferior  material  being  thrown  on  the 
market,  and  for  quotations  being  given  for  ropes  at  such  prices  as 
make  it  impossible  for  the  article  described  to  be  produced  in  a. 
genuine  condition.  In  cases  where  the  prices  quoted  are  abnormally 
low,  the  purchaser  should  insist  upon  a  specific  guarantee  being  given 
that  the  implied  conditions  will  be  fulfilled. 

All  new  ropes  have  a  tendency  to  untwist  or  spin  when  first  put 
on,  but  the  practice  of  allowing  them  to  do  so  to  an  unlimited  extent 
by  employing  a  swivel  between  the  cage  chains  and  capping  cannot 
be  too  strongly  condemned.  If  a  new  rope  has  too  much  spring,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  letting  the  spin  out  gradually, 
because  if  the  number  of  twists  taken  out  of  the  rope  is  too  great,  the 
outer  wires  forming  the  strands  are  lengthened  and  become  displaced 
from  their  position,  with  the  consequent  result  that  the  wires  get 
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slack  and  the  original  form  of  the  rope  is  lost.  This  tendency  to  spin 
gradually  wears  off  the  rope  as  the  working  load  deadens  the  twist. 

Ordinary  Lay. — ^As  ordinarily  constructed  (Fig.  366)  the  strands 
of  a  rope  are  laid  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  twist  of  the  wires  in 
each  strand,  with  the  result  that  the  wear  on  the  crown  of  the  strand 
is  great  and  the  wires  readily  break  there  (Fig.  367). 

Lan^s  Patent. — In  England  the  first  successful  change  from  the 
old  construction  was  introduced,  by  Messrs.  Cradock,  in  1880.  In 
Lang's  patent^  the  wires  are  spun  in  the  strands  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  strands  are  laid  in  the  rope  (Fig.  368).  There  is,  therefore, 
a  much  larger  surface  exposed  to  friction.  In  working  round  drums, 
d^c,  the  wires  are  bent  obliquely,  and  thus  the  greatest  amount  of 
wear  is  obtained.  Lang's  rope  wears  out ;  it  is  only  under  the  most 
exceptional  circumstances  that  wires  break.  Fig.  369,  from  a  photo- 
graph, illustrates  the  gradual    reduction  that  takes    place  in  the 


Figs.  366  and  367. 


Figs.  368  and  369. 


diameter.  This  construction  has  increased  the  life  of  the  ropes  at 
least  100  per  cent.,  and  no  greater  argument  can  be  adduced  in 
its  favour  than  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  Messrs.  Cradock  abandoned 
their  patent  rights  every  manufacturer  commenced  making  ropes  of 
this  construction.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  still  some  "  unknown 
quantity,"  due  in  all  probability  to  the  quality  of  the  steel  rods  and 
the  care  exercised  in  drawing  the  wire,  and  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  ropes  constructed  on  this  system  by  different  manu- 
facturers will  give  equal  wearing  results.  If  good  ropes  Are  desired^ 
they  must  be  made  not  only  out  of  good  material,  but  with  care  also. 

Locked  CoU. — With  the  object  of  increasing  the  wearing  surface,, 
locked  coil  ropes  were  introduced  in  1885.  A  series  of  coils  of  wire 
are  spirally  wound  upon  each  other,  all 
of  which,  or  sometimes  only  the  outer 
one  are  composed  of  special  section  wires, 
which  when  closed  together  interlock, 
and  present  a  smooth  uniform  working 
surface.  The  rope  in  external  appear- 
ance resembles  a  bar  of  iron,  but  is 
exceedingly  flexible,  and  has  little  or  no 
tendency  to  twist  (Fig.  370).  At  first,  there  must  have  been  some 
defect  in  the  manufacture,  as  the  outside  coils  slipped  on  the  inside 
ones  and  the  ropes  broke  up  soon.  Very  good  results  have  since 
been  obtained,  and  the  only  disadvantages  are  the  impossibility  of 
splicing  and  the  difficulty  of  capping.  They  are  valuable  for  use  in 
any  place  where  the  twisting  of  an  ordinary  rope  is  objectionable. 


Fig.  370. 
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Flattened  Strand. — As  the  increase  in  wearing  surface  obtained  by 
ropes  constructed  on  Lang's  principle  was  followed  by  satisfactory 
results,  it  seems  apparent,  that  provided  the  wearing  surface  could 
be  further  increased  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  couveniencies  or 
the  certainties  of  construction  of  the  ordinary  rope,  still  better 
results  are  likely  to  be  obtained.  The  flattened  strand  rope  is  formed 
of  strands  twisted  together  like  ropes  of  ordinary  construction  (Fig. 
371^,  but  each  strand  is  oval  in  section  and  consequently  the  outer 
surnice  is  more  cylindrical.  The  oval  shape  of  the  strands  is  obtained 
by  twisting  the  outer  wires  round  a  triangular  or  flat  core,  or  round 
a  combination  of  wires  (Figs.  372,  373,  and  374).  A  larger  wearini^ 
surface  is  obtained,  and  consequently  each  individual  wire  ia  subjected 

to  a  smaller  amount  of  abrasion. 
The  ropes  are  very  flexible,  and 
can  be  spliced  with  as  much  ease  as 
those  of  ordinary  construction. 

Attaohment  to  Cage.  —  The 
eud  of  the  rope  is  connected  to  the 
cage  chains  through  what  is  known 
as  the  capping,  which  exists  in 
many  different  forms.  The  old  plan 
was  to  employ  two  semicircular 
collars  encircling  the  rope,  these 
being  prevented  from  slipping  or 
drawing  off  by  rivets,  which  passed 
both  through  the  rope  and  capping. 
The  driving  in  of  these  rivets  neces- 
sarily injured  the  ropes ;  to  remove 
this  disadvantage,  a  capping  with 
collars  driven  on  (Fig.  375)  was 
adopted.  A  better  plan  is  to  em- 
ploy a  conical  socket  (Fig.  376).  In 
attaching  this,  the  rope  is  first  of 
all  threaded  through  the  thin  end 
and  drawn  out  a  short  distance 
beyond.  The  ends  of  the  strands 
are  opened,  and  bent  back  on  themselves,  part  of  each  strand  being 
cut  away,  and  in  every  instance  are  secured  with  thin  binding 
wire.  The  end  of  the  rope  is  now  conical,  and  is  drawn  into  the 
socket.  As  an  additional  security,  a  conical  wedge  is  often  inserted 
in  the  place  originally  occupied  by  the  hemp  core.  Except  under 
abnormal  conditions,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  thick  end  of  the 
rope  through  the  small  end  of  the  socket,  except  by  splitting  it.  If 
properly  constructed  of  suitable  material,  such  could  scarcely  happen, 
but  for  very  heavy  loads,  collars  are  shrunk  on.  At  the  point  where 
the  rope  leaves  the  capping  the  wires  are  subjected  to  a  nipping  action, 
and  often  break.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  that  careful  inspection 
should  be  made,  and  a  plan  is  adopted  at  many  collieries  of  re-capping 
ropes  at  regular  intervals,  whether  they  appear  to  require  it  or  not.  In 
wet  shafts,  the  wires  rust  inside  the  capping,  and  such  action  cannot 
be  detected.     To  prevent  it,  the  capping  is  often  run  full  of  lead. 

For  deep  shafts  and  heavy   loads,  Mr.  W.   Heath  suggests  the 
arrangement  shown  in   Figs.  377   and  378,   where  the  capping,  as 
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Figs.  372,  373»  a"d  374. 
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generally  understood,  ia  dispensed  with.  The  end  of  the  winding- 
rope  is  first  brought  round  a  small  iron  drum,  a,  then  looped  round  a 
ring,  b,  enciruling  the  rope,  carried  on  beneath  the  drum  a,  and 
finally  returned  through  the  ring  b  again.  The  end  then  lies 
parallel  with  the  main  rope,  and  the  two  are  fastened  together  bj 
three  glands. 

Cage  Chains.— The  cage  is  attached  to  the  capping  through  the 
medium  of  chains,  usually  six  in  number,  one  at  each  corner,  and  one 
from  each  centre  of  the  two  longest  sides.  The  two  Utter  are  often 
ftllowed  to  be  slack,  and  only  the  corner  ones  kept  taut  There  appears 
no  reason  why  such  should  be  done,  as  if  six  chains  are  required,  all 
should  do  a  proportion  of  the  work.  It  is  argued,  that  the  object  of 
the  central  chains  is  to  take  the  weight  if  anything  happens  to  the 
comer  ones,  and,  no  doubt,  it  is  a  difiicult  matter  to  keep  six  chains 
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of  such  a  length  that  all  take  an  equal  bearing,  but  the  difficulty  is 
overcome  by  providing  the  two  central  ones  with  adjusting  screws, 
which  enable  any  slack  to  be  readily  taken  up.  These  cage  or  bridle 
-chains  should  be  of  the  very  best  quality  of  iron  obtainable,  and  should 
be  regularly  taken  off  every  three  or  four  months  and  annealed ;  so  much 
depends  on  them,  that  no  precaution  should  be  neglected.  As  a  rule, 
each  pair  of  chains  is  connected  to  a  larger  link  at  the  end  farthest 
fixtm  the  cage,  and  each  of  the  three  larger  links  are  in  turn  connected 
to  a  still  larger  link,  which  is  fastened  to  the  capping  by  a  bolt  (Fig. 
380).  With  this  method,  if  anything  happens  to  the  main  link  the 
cage  is  detached  from  the  rope.  The  better  plan,  and  common  pro- 
cedure in  the  North  of  England  and  on  the  Continent,  is  to  connect 
the  link  joining  each  pair  of  chains  to  a  compound  plate,  shown  in 
Kg.  379. 
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The  approximate  safe  working  load  of  chain  made  from  the  best 
qualities  of  iron  can  be  found  by  an  easily  remembered  rule : — If  W  =. 

breaking  strain  in  tons,  d  =  diameter  in  eighths  of  an  inch  :  W  »  — . 

Thus  in  a  chain  made  from  J  inch  iron  there  are  6  eighths,  and  the  safe 

working  load  will  be    =3*6  tons. 

Method  of  Taking  Off  Strain. — When  the  cage  is  resting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  is  suddenly  liilbed,  the  strain  on  the  winding 
rope  is  much  greater  than  that  due  to  the  load,  especially  if  there  ia 
any  slack  chain.  Messrs.  Oradock  have  published  a  table  showing  the 
result  of  some  tests,  very  carefully  made  by  a  dynamometer,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  extra  strain  may  amount  to  over  twice  the 
real  load,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract : — 

TonB.  CwU. 

Gage  and  four  full  tubs  weighed  by  machine,       •        •        •      5 

„    lifted  gently, 

„     with  3  inches  of  slack  chain, 

o       ,,  If  If  • 
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Fig.  381. 


Th^  extra  strain  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  rope,  and  numerous- 
devices  have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time  to  reduce  it.  The 
author,  in  visiting  Mariemont  Colliery  in  Belgium,  observed  a  simple 
but  effective  device,  which  he  has  since  adopted  at  Lye  Cross  Pit. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  bridle  chains,  a  central  one,  passing  from 
the  capping  of  the  rope  to  the  centre  of  the  cage,  is  also  employed  (a, 
Fig.  380).     It  may  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  winding: 
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rope,  but  is  shorter  than  the  vertical  distance  from  the  capping  to  the 
top  of  the.  cage.  To  it  is  attached  an  apparatus,  6,  shown  enlarged  in 
Fig.  381.  The  central  bridle  chain  is  connected  to  a  stirrup,  a,  while 
the  pin  b  is  attached  to  the  cage.  Threaded  on  this  pin  are  alternate 
discs  of  sheet  iron,  c,  and  indiar rubber,  e,  kept  in  proper  place  by  the 
nut  and  lock-nut  at  the  top  of  the  pin  b ;  both  india-rubber  and  sheet 
iron  discs  are  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  case,  c/,  to  protect  them  from 
dirt,  (be.  When  the  lift  commences,  the  central  chain,,  b^ing  shortest, 
does  all  the  work,  the  stirrup  a  slides  on  the  spindle  5,  and  com- 
presses  the  india-rubber  discs,  until  the  central  chain  lengthens  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  corner  chains  come  into  operation  and  do  their 
share  of  work.  Instead  of  this  arrangement,  volute  springs  are 
sometimes  employed,  and  have  been  used  at  Mariemont,  but  were 
abandoned  through  unreliability,  as  they  often  broke  and  caused 
mishap.  The  weight  of  such  a  rope-easing  gear,  including  the  central 
chain,  two  angle  pieces  across  the  top  of  the  cage,  and  all  the  fittings 
caused  by  the  addition,  is  only  71  lbs.,  and  its  cost  is  small. 

In  some  cases  india-rubber  blocks  have  been  placed  beneath  the 
pulley  pedestals,  but,  being  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  blocks  soon 


Fig.  382. 

become  hard  and  lose  their  elasticity.  A  better  plan  is  to  place  the 
pedestal  on  springs  similar  to  those  used  in  railway  waggons.  Fig. 
382  shows  such  an  arrangement  at  Bell  End  Pit.  The  pedestals,  a, 
work  in  guides,  6,  and  have  a  play  of  about  2  inches.  The  guides 
compel  the  pulley  to  travel  in  a  vertical  plane  and  prevent  it  from 
canting.  A  stop,  c,  is  provided  underneath  the  spring  to  prevent  it 
compressing  too  much,  and  a  cross-bar,  ef,  is  placed  over  the  top  to 
prevent  the  carriage  being  sprung  out  of  the  guides  under  abnormal 
shocks.  This  arrangement  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  central 
chain  gear  just  described. 

It  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  estimate  definitely  the  additional 
life  of  a  rope  caused  by  adopting  such  arrangements,  but  some  good 
must  result,  and  the  cost  of  either  or  both  of  them  is  small. 

Adjusting  Screws. — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  adjustment 
required  to  ensure  the  arrival  of  one  cage  at  the  top  of  the  pit  at  the 
exact  time  that  the  other  reaches  the  bottom  is  obtained  by  moving 
the  spare  coils  of  rope  on  the  drum,  but  as  this  is  a  tedious  operation, 
and  by  no  means  an  exact  one,  it  is  a  common  practice  in  Germany  to 
carry  out  such  tine  adjustment  by  means  of  two  screws,  about  3  feet 
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long,  which  are  introduced  between  the  cage  chains  and  the  capping 
on  the  winding  rope.  The  bottom  enda  of  these  icrews  are  attached 
to  plates  (a,  Figs.  383  and  384),  connected  to  the  cage  chains,  while  the 
upper  ends  pass  through  two  holes  in  a  croashead,  b,  which  runs  trans- 
versely from  one  screw  to  the  other.  There  are  nuts  both  above  and 
below  the  pin  6  on  each  screw,  and  consequently  its  distance  from  the 
cage  chains  can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety.  A  long  rod,  c,  with  an 
eye  at  cEich  end  connects  the  crossbead  b  and  the  capping  on  the 
winding  rope. 


Kig.  383.  Pig-  384-  FigB.  38s  and  386. 

aUIDES. — The  cages  are  not  allowed  to  swing  free  In  the  shaft, 
but  are  kept  in  the  proper  direction  by  guides,  which  may  either  be 
wood,  iron  rails,  or  wire  ropes. 

Wood  guides  are  usually  made  of  pitch  pine,  are  joined  together  in 
lengths,  and  are  secured  to  cross  baulks  by  screws.  They  are  nnsuited 
for  quick  winding,  are  costly  to  tix  and  keep  in  repair,  but  they  are 
rigid,  and  their  first  cost  is  small.  For  deep  shafts  and  heavy  loads, 
the  smtil]  advantage  in  cost  is  soon  couuterbalanoed  by  the  cost  of  the 
upkeep.     With  few  exceptions  they  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Bails. — To  obtain  the  rigidity  of  wood  and  to  avoid  rapid  wear, 
mil  guides  firmly  attached  to  buntons  have  been  substituted.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  ordinary  form  of  chair  employed  on  railways  cannot 
be  used,  as  the  head  and  neck  of  the  rail  have  to  be  left  clear,  in  order 
that  the  sliding  attachment  on  the  cage  may  pass  freely  along.     As  a 
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rale,  the  flange  of  such  rails  is  made  broader  than  the  ordinary  con- 
struction, and  is  fitted  into  a  chair,  a  (Fig.  385  and  386),  and 
prevented  from  moving  latterallj  by  two  pins,  6  b,  the  heads  of  which 
are  bent  round  to  grip  the  foot  of  the  rail,  and  counter  sunk  in  the 
chair  to  prevent  the  guide  shoe  c  catching  them.  The  two  pins  pass 
through  the  chair  a,  and  are  bolted  at  the  far  end  to  the  crosa 
buntons  of  timber,  d,  carrying  the  whole  structure.  At  Horloz,  near 
Li6ge,  rail  guides  are  fastened  together  by  fish-plates  at  the  b<ick, 
bolted  to  the  rails;  the  buntons  in  this  case  are  not  placed  at  tho 
joints. 

Rail  guides  are  not  only  expensive,  but  require  a  lot  of  attention. 
Mr.  Ch.  Demanet  *  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  cost,  where 
the  rails  weighed  58  lbs.  to  the  yard,  were  each  9  yards  long,  and  were 
fished  and  bolted  to  oak  buntons  set  5  feet  apart.  In  the  walling,  the 
buntons  were  set  in  cast-iron  sockets ;  in  the  tubbing,  iron  circles  of 
U  section  rested  on  the  ribs,  and  these  carried  transverse  girders,  to- 
which  the  rails  were  attached.  A  space  of  0*078  inch  was  left  open 
between  the  ends  of  the  rails  for  expansion,  and  the  bolt-holes  in  the 
rails  and  fish-plates  were  made  oval  in  the  usual  way. 

Cost  where  Shaft  wcu  tvbbed. 

(a)  Circles. — Cost  of  each  circle  complete,  placed  in  pit,  including 

all  bolts  and  washers,  and  erecting, £132 

(b)  Baih  — (q^  £5   14B.  per  ton  (4  yards  required  for  each  yard  of 

shafts o  II  io| 

Fixing  in  sh^fl., 015 

(c)  Fish-piates, 009|^ 

Total  cost  per  yard,  •        •        •        •     £1  17    3 

Cost  xohere  Sh^fl  teas  walled. 

(a)  Buntons.— Osk  Buntons  6'  loi'xO^xS',  with  eight  bolts  and 

washers,  and  fixing  in  shaft, £0117 

Rails  and  fish-plates  as  above, 0141 

Total  cost  per  yard,  •        •        •        .    £158 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  common  system  of  fixing  rail  guidea 
is  that  due  to  Mr.  Al.  Briart,  which  consists  in  dividing  the  shafts  by 
a  single  series  of  buntons  of  H  steel  girders,  which  at  Mariemont  are 
14*96  feet  long,  0*82  feet  deep,  and  are  placed  9*84  feet  apart.  Tho 
utmost  care  is  exercised  in  getting  these  buntons  in  the  same  vertical 
plane,  and  previous  to  being  fixed  they  are  notched  to  receive  the 
rails,  which  are  each  i9'66  feet  long,  thus  giving  a  slight  play  between 
the  joints.  To  secure  the  rails  to  the  buntons  two  steel  glands  (a, 
Fig.  387)  are  fixed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  rail,  which  they  firmly 
grip,  a  bolt,  6,  passing  from  one  gland  to  the  other.  To  prevent  any 
chance  of  movement,  a  block  of  cast  iron,  c,  through  which  the  bolts 
pass,  is  placed  between  the  rails,  and  is  furnished  with  a  slight  projec- 
tion, which  lies  in  a  corresponding  groove  rolled  in  the  flange  of  the 
rail.  At  buntons  where  joints  occur,  two  sets  of  these  glands  and 
blocks  are  fixed,  one  above  and  one  below ;  but  at  the  intermediate 
buntons  only  one  set  at  the  top  of  the  girders  is  used.  In  passing 
through  tubbing,  the  buntons  are  carried  in  shoes  bolted  to  the  inter- 

•  For,  Abs.  N.E.I,,  xxxi..  28. 
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nal  flameeB,  tbe  girders  being  wedged  in  iiosiiion  with  wood  keys 
<Fig.  388). 

The  entire  cost  of  installing  a  new  set  of  rail  guides  on  the 
Briart  system  at  Martinet  Colliery,  Belgium,  to  replace  wooden  con- 
ductors which  had  got  into  a  bad  state  of  repair,  and  of  which  the 
average  annual  cost  of  maintenance  was  £375  6s.,  equalled  £1  98.  per 
yard,  everything  included,  labour,  material,  Ac;  731  yards  of  metal 
guides  were  fixed  in  a  little  over  a  month  by  ceasing  work  on  Mon- 
days only,  with  one  prolonged  stoppage  lasting  ten  to  twelve  days. 


Fit!.  387-  Fig.  388. 

Wire  Bopes. — Tn  the  majority  of  cases,  rope  guides  are  employed, 
but  differ  from  ordinary  wire  ropes  in  the  fact,  that  instead  of  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  small  wires  twisted  into  strands,  and  then 
into  a  rope,  each  strand  consists  of  only  one  wire,  but  such  wire  is  of 
large  diameter.  At  first  guides  were  made  like  ordinary  ropes,  but 
when  a  little  wear  had  taken  place  and  a  wire  broke,  the  projecting 
piece  was  caught  by  the  shoe  of  the  cage,  and  the  rope  "stripped," 
causing  frequent  stopp^en.  As  rope  guides  have  only  (o  sustain 
small  weights,  wire  of  high  tensile  strength  is  not  required. 

Rope  guides  are  cheap  in  first  cost  (they  can  be  bought  for  £16 
a  ton),  are  easily  fixed,  require  no  attention  except  oiling,  and  their 
wear  is  almost  unlimited.  They  must,  however,  be  kept  taut  by 
proper  meana  At  their  upper  extremity  they  should  be  capped  like 
a  win  ding -rope,  and  connected  to  eye-bolta  in  the  head-gear,  or  they 
may  be  secured  by  the  strong  gland  illustrated  farther  on.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  Ehaft  they  should  pass  by  the  si''e  of  a  bunton,  and 
have  weights  added  t»  their  lower  end  (Figs.  389  and  390).  It  is 
advisable  to  allow  a  clearance  of  a  few  inches  between  the  aides  of 
the  huntons  a  and  the  guide  b,  because  the  former  may  get  moved  out 
of  their  correct  position  by  the  heaving  of  the  ground.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  insert  a  wood  liner,  e,  between  the  girder  and  the  guide, 
'whIch  can  be  readily  altered  to  maintain  the  correct  gauge,  while  a 
strap  or  staple,  d,  passing  around  the  guide  and  through  the  bunton 
serves  to  keep  the  guides  from  swinging  about  transversely,  but  does 
not  grip  them  tight  enough  to  prevent  longitudinal  movement. 
Instead  of  weights,  screws  are  sometimes  used.  In  deep  shafts 
expHusion  and  contraction  regularly  take  place  in  the  gtiides  owing  to 
the  variation  in  temperature,  and  the  length  alters  considerably  from 
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«  hot  day  in  summer  to  a  cold  daj  in  winter.  If  screws  are  used,  the 
guides  require  constant  attention  if  they  are  to  be  kept  taut,  whereas, 
it'  they  are  weighted,  they  are  always  tight,  as  the  tension  is  always 
the  same. 

Never  less  than  three  rope  guides  should  be  used  to  each  cage 
when  winding  proceeds  from  depths  of  over  200  yards.  When  two 
guides  only  are  employed,  one  at  each  side, 
the  cages  may  not  sunriff  about,  but  they 
■are  comparatively  free  to  twist  about  the 
winding  rope  as  a  centre.  As  has  been 
already  mentioned,  all  ropes  tend  to  spin  or 
untwist,  and  are  only  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  the  guides.  Three  guides  to  each  cage, 
two  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other,  form 
a  triangle  which  resists  the  turning  moment 
of  the  winding  rope  as  efficiently  as  two 
guides  on  each  side  of  the  cage  would  do, 
and  consequently  a  fourth  guide  seems  un- 
necessary. In  order  to  muke  the  base  of 
the  triangle  as  long  as  possible,  the  two 
guides  on  the  one  side  should  be  placed  as 
near  the  ends  of  the  cage  as  is  practicable, 
and  should  preferably  be  situated  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  cage,  while  the  third  guide 
should  be  placed  some  short  distance  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  cage  on  the  other 
fiide,  so  as  not  to  be  opposite  the  correspond- 
ing guide  of  the  other  cage. 

Up  to  all  reasonable  depths,  a  greater 
clearance  than  12  to  15  inches  between  the 
comers  of  the  cage,  and  18  inches  between 
the  backs  of  the  two  middle  guide  shoes  of 
the  cages,  seems  unnecessary.  Fig.  391  shows 
in  plan  the  arrangement  at  Ashton  Moss 
Colliery,  Lancashire,  where  the  depth  from 
the  banking  level  to  the  lowest  inset  is 
945  yards.  The  shaft  is  16  feet  diameter 
with  two  cages,  but  a  portion  of  the  space 
is  reserved  for  pump  trees.  The  actual 
distance  between  the  sides  of  the  two  cages 
is  2  feet  8  inches,  but  the  clearance  between 
the  backs  of  the  two  middle  guide  shoes  is 
only  18  inches. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  say  what  weight 
is  needed  on  each  guide  rope,  but  any  error 
in  this  respect  should  always  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  overloading.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
objections  brought  against  wire  conductors  are  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  practice  of  employing  as  little  weight  as  possible  in  order  to 
oconomise  a  few  tons  of  cast  iron  and  a  few  yards  of  sump  room. 
The  more  sensible  procedure  for  deep  shafts  is  to  use  guides  of  not 
less  than  i^  inches  diameter  and  load  them  with  as  much  weight  as 
practicable,  remembering  that  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  wear 
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of  the  guide  rope,  and  that  in  iidditioa  to  any  dead  load  which  may 
be  put  on  the  bottom,  the  upper  portion  baa  also  to  oarry  the  weight 
of  the  guide  rope  hanging  below  it.  As  a  rule,  from  3  to  7  tons 
will  be  found  sufficient  for  shafts  varying  from  400  to  900  yards 
in  depth,  bat  these  weights  must  be  increased  if  water  accumulates 
in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  t«  the  extent  of  two-fifteeathi  of  the  load 
originally  connidered  necessary,  because  the  effective  pull  of  the  weights 
will  be  reduced  by  that  amount  if  they  aro  immersed  in  water. 

Owing  to  the  proper  weight  being  more  or  less  a  matter  of  experi- 
ment, it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  cast  such  weight  in  one  solid  bloslc. 
One  large  weight  is  also  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  so  that  a  series 
of  single  weights  are  undoubtedly  more  convenient,  although  tbey  are 
more  expensive  to  cast.  The  more  reasonable  plan  is  attained  by 
combining  the  two;  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  weight  may  be  cast 
in  one  solid  mass  («,  Fig.  389),  and  tlie  remaining  portion  in  a  series 
of  smaller  cheese-shaped  blocks  {/,'Eig.  389),  which  can  be  added  to 
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Figi.  39*.  393.  "^  394- 


the  top  i>f  the  lower  weight  as  required.  Tf  the  lower  weight  be  cast 
23)  inches  in  diameter,  each  inch  in  depth  will  weigh  approximately 
I  cwt.  The  blocks  must  be  cast  with  a  hole  through  the  centre, 
through  which  the  rope  can  be  threaded,  and  are  best  supported  in 
position  by  the  glands  shown  in  Figs.  392,  393,  and  394.  These 
consist  of  two  plates,  one  on  each  aide  of  the  rope,  which  are  drawn 
together  by  a  number  of  bolts,  and  are  provided  with  a  semi-circtii;ir 
ledge,  a,  at  one  end  to  form  a  shoulder  on  which  the  tension  weiulitit 
can  rest.  Provided  such  glands  are  carefully  fitted  on  the  m  e 
there  is  little  probability  of  their  slipping,  while  they  can  be  PH-'ily 
moved  should  the  guide  ropes  lengthen  under  the  t 
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subjected  to,  and  the  weights  get  dangerously  near  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft. 

The  smaller  weights  are  oonvenientlj  constructed  as  shown  in 
^^S^*  395  ^^^  39^*  Each  one  is  provided  with  two  handles,  a  a,  has 
a  hole  through  the  centre  6,  and  a  loose  wedge-shaped  piece,  c,  which 
when  removed  allows  each  weight  to  be  slid  on  the  rope  without 
moving  any  of  the  others.  This  piece,  c,  is  not  only  wedge-shaped  in 
plan,  but  also  in  cross-section,  and  cannot  drop  out  of  place  when  the 
weight  is  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. The  blocks  weigh  about 
165  lbs.  each,  and  can  be  handled 
by  two  men. 

Weights  are  objectionable  at 
the  bottom  of  any  shaft  from 
which  water  has  to  be  lifted  by 
a  tank,  or  in  which  dirt  accumu- 
lates. In  the  latter  case,  sooner 
or  later  the  space  beneath  the 
weights  gets  filled  up  with  mud, 
and  the  guides  become  slack. 
Weights  also  occupy  consider- 
able space ;  they  cannot  be  made 
large  in  diameter,  and  conse- 
quently have  to  be  correspond- 
ingly long.  They  must  also 
hang  some  distance  above  the 
bottom  in  order  to  allow  for  the 
extension  of  the  guides  by  ex- 
pansion.  Consequently,  if  water 
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has  to  be  drawn  by  tanks  on  the  cages,  only  a  short  portion  of  the 
space  below  the  inset  can  be  cleared  out,  as  the  cages  cannot  go  past 
the  top  of  the  weights.  When  the  sump-room  is  limited  this  is  an 
important  matter,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  some  method  of 
tightening  the  guides  as  will  allow  the  cage  to  practically  travel  on 
to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 

There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this.  In  all,  buntons  of  suitable 
strength  are  first  fixed  at  the  lowest  point  in  the  shafts  and  the 
bottom  ends  of  the  guides  firmly  secured  thereto  by  glands  or  eye- 
bolts,  the  upper  ends  being  carried  to  bearers  on  the  pit  frame. 
Stretching  screws  passing  through  the  top  bearers  and  fixed  to  the 
guides  provide  the  easiest  means  for  tightening,  but  have  no  elasticity, 
and  do  not  allow  for  expansion  or  contraction.  In  some  cases  an 
unequal  armed  lever  is  fixed  on  the  headgear;  one  end  is  weighted 
and  the  other  is  attached  by  a  sliding  collar,  beneath  a  gland  on  the 
conductor.  Stops  are  inserted  to  prevent  too  much  travel,  but  suffi- 
cient play  is  allowed  to  provide  for  the  working  stretch  of  the  guide. 
This  method  is  effective,  but  occupies  considerable  space,  and  is 
unsightly.  A  preferable  arrangement  has  been  designed  by  Oocker 
Bros.,  consisting  of  two  strong  springs  in  a  case.  These  cases,  which 
consist  of  two  parts,  the  body  a.  Figs.  396a  and  3966,  and  the  cap,  6, 
are  fixed  on  a  beam  in  the  headgear  over  each  conductor.  The  body 
is  hollow  to  receive  the  springs,  c,  and  the  cap,  6,  slides  easily  over  and 
rests  upon  the  springs  which  project  above  it.  The  conauctors  are 
attached  to  a  screw-ended  main  bolt,  d,  which  passes  vertically  between 

ao 
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the  spriDga  through  both  body  and  cap,  aod  ib  secured  by  &  nnt  oa 
the  oDMide.     Upon  the  outside  of  both  the  cap  and  the  body  are 
aorr«8ponding    luga,  /  and  g,    projecting   from   opposite   sides,  and 
between  theae  lugs  support- 
ing bolts,  hh,  can  be  tem- 
porarily placed,  tbeir  lower 
ends  resting  in  reoesaea,  and 
their  upper  ends,  whicli  are 
screw-threaded  and  provided 
with    adjusting     nuts,    ii, 
passing  into  holes  throngh 
the  upper  luga  on  the  oap. 
When  tbeae  bolt«  are  in  the 
position  illustrated,  they  aot 
as  pillars  or  supports,  and 
atop  the  cap  from  preasing 
on    the    springs   while    the 
initial  slack  is  being  taken 
out  of  the    conductors   by 
screwing  up  the  main  bolt, 
d.      After    this    is    accom- 
withdrawn  by  slacking  the  nuts, 
upon  the  springs,  c,  wliich  are  about 
each.     Should 


Ilg.  396a.  Fig.  396*. 

plished,  tlie  supporting  bolts,  h, 


,  and  the  cap  allowed  to  r 
30  inches  long  and  have  about  5  inches  c 
any  undue  strain  come  on  the  guide,  the  cap  compresses  the  springs 
until  it  rests  on  the  body  of  the  case,  and  thus  damage  by  excessirs 
overloading  is  prevented. 

Conduotors  between  Cages. — The  only  objection  urged  against 
wire  guides,  is  that  the  clearance  between  the  cages  lia»  to  be  more 
than  if  a  rigid  conductor  was  employed.  For  deep  shaft^i  this  is,  no 
doubt,  true,  if  the  guides  are  connected  to  the  cage  on  both  aides ; 
but  a  method  is  ased  which  entirely  removes  the  disadvantage,  and 
allows  tlie  cages  with  wire  conductors  to  be  safely  worked  with  as 
little  clearance  as  if  rail  or  wood  guides  were  employed.  In  ordinary 
cases  three  conductors  will  be  fixed  to  each  cage,  but  in  the  special 
method  two  other  ropes  are  suspended  down  the  shaft  in  hettmentha 
cavee  and  not  connected  with  either  of  them.  These  latter  ropes  are 
often  flat  ones,  and  at  the  point  of  meeting  may  be  lined  with  steel 
strips  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  while  the  cages  are  lagged  up  on 
tlie  inside.  The  result  of  the  whole  arrangement  is  that  from  the  top 
of  the  shaft  to  the  bottom,  the  cages  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  central 
conductors,  and  cannot  possibly  cat«h  each  other  when  passing. 

Quide  Shoes, — Some  connection  has  to  be  made  between  the 
cage  and  the  guides,  so  that  the  former  shall  travel  correctly  along 
the  latter.  If  the  guides  are  of  wood,  the  shoe  need  not  encircle 
them,  and  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  397  is  employed.  With  iron  rail 
guides,  which  are  also  rii;id,  the  conimon  form  of  shoe  has  already 
been  illustrated  in  Fig.  385,  but  with  a  view  of  reducing  resistance, 
rolling  has  been  substituted  for  sliding  friction,  and  at  Anzin  Colliery, 
France,  the  guide  shoe  is  composed  of  two  wheels,  one  on  each  aide 
of  the  rail  guide  (a  a.  Fig.  39S),  revolving  oa  a  pin  bolted  to  the  side 
of  the  cage. 

For  wire  ropes,  which  are  flexible,  the  guide  shoe  must  go  com- 
pletely round  them,  or  any  oscillation  would  throw  the  slipper  off 
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the  guide.  A  common  mistake  is  to  moke  the  ahoes  veiy  much 
stroDgt-r  and  heavier  than  neceasity  requires.  If  the  guides  &re 
properly  huDg,  and  the  centres  of  the  shoes  set  to  the  correct  gauge, 
very  little  Gtrain  is  thrown  on  then),  and  only  a  comparatively  weak 
eonnection  is  required.  It  is  adviE&ble  that  renewable  buahes  should 
be  provided  for  the  parts  gripping  the  rope,  as  all  the  wear  takes 
place  there.  A  good  form  is  sliown  in  Fig.  399.  It  consists  of  a 
base  plate,  a,  bolted  tn  the  cage  by  two  pins,  fi  b,  and  bos  cast-iron 
bushes,  e,  divided  into  halves,  these  being  fixed  to  the  base  plate  by 
A  steel  strap,  d,  w  hicb  eucircles  them.    This  strap  is  kept  in  position 


l-thtf 
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bj  two  pins,  ee,  also  bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  cage.  By  taking  out 
these  two  latter  pins,  the  hushes  can  he  changed  wlienever  desired 
without  removing  the  base  plate.  As  an  experiment,  tlie  author  tried 
brass  bushes,  but  the  result  wu  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  first 
cost  was  much  more  than  that 
of  cast-iron  ones,  and  their  life 
was  considerably  less.  If  the 
guides  are  kept  well  lubricated 
the  wear  is  slight. 

Q-uide  Troughs. — While 
the  cage  is  travelling  in  the 
shaft  a  small  amount  of  oscilla- 
tion is  sot  objectionable,  as 
there  is  seldom  less  than  from 
6  to  12  inches  clearance  at 
the  comers,  but  when  passing 
through  the  timber  framing  at  the  top,  or  at  intermediate  hanging- 
on  places,  where  the  clearance  space  is  small,  additional  means 
have  to  be  provided  to  prevent  the  cage  from  deviating  from 
a  definite  line.  With  rigid  guides  nothing  is  necessary,  but  with 
wire  ropes  the  general  plan  is  to  place  a  trough  opposite  each  guide 
at  the  point  where  they  pass  through  the  frame.  The  usual  con- 
struction is  to  rivet  two  strips  of  angle  iron  to  a  plate  at  the  back ; 
the  angle  pieces  are  belled  out  at  the  top  and  bottom  ends  of  th« 
trough,  and  the  back  plate  is  bent  outwards  to  avoid  any  chanca 
of  the  slipper  receiving  a  blow  when  it  enters  the  trough  as  it 
is  gradually  guided  into  the  proper  groove.  The  troughs  are  held 
3D  position  by  bolts  which  pass  through  the  timber  framing. 

Wher«  tiie  banking  level  is  a  considerable  distance  above  tb« 
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ground,  it  is  b;  no  means  a  rare  occurrence,  when  storms  prevail^ 
fur  tbe  guides  to  be  blown  out  of  the  troughs,  snd  if  this  happens- 
during  winding  a  serious  accident  may  reButt%     Mr.  A.  B.  Suuthall 
has  designed  a  simple  appliance,  which  entirely  gets  over  tbe  difficulty. 
The  troughs  consist  of  two  wooden  rods  (a  a,  Figs.  400  and  401)  con- 
nected together  by  iron  strap  plates,  b.     Two  iron  strips,  c  c,  are- 
fastened  by  bolts  having  countersunk  heads  to  each  wooden  rod  on 
the  inner  side  and  extend  its  entire  length.     The  guide  rope  d  passes 
through  a  small  block,  e,  made  in  halves  and  provided  with  a  pro- 
jeotioa  on  each  side  which  fit  into  tho  recesses  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  trough  (Fig.  401),     This  block  is  free  to  move  upwards,  but  is 
prevented  from  dropjiiog  completely  out   of  the  trough   by  a  stop- 
plate,  h,  plsced  at  the  lower  end.     In  its  normal  position  it  rests 
against  this  stop-plate,  and  as  the  guide  passes  through  a  hole  in  th» 
centre,  it  is  always  locked  in  its  proper  position  in  the  trough.     When, 
the  slipper  of  the  cage  reaches 
this  block,  it  lifts  it   upwards, 
but  on  the  descent  of  the  cage 
the  block,  by  the  action  of  gra- 
Tity,  drops  into  its  former  posi- 
tion. 

Engines. — For  winding  pur- 
poses a  pair  of  engines,  with  the 
cranks  set  at  right  angles,  is  the 
only  form  admissible.  There  are, 
however,  two  ways  of  placing 
these  engines,  either  vertical  or 
horizontal.  Vertical  engines  are 
becoming  things  of  the  past.  In 
the  first  place  the  cost  of  founda- 
tions is  great.  The  drum  of  a 
vinding  engine  may  weigh  any- 
thing up  to  80  tons,  and  if  such 
a  mass  has  to  be  placed  30  to 
40  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
revolved  at  a  high  velocity,  tho 
structure  carrying  it  must  be 
correspondingly  large.  Vertical 
engines  irere  designed  to  reduce 

wear  in  the  pistons,  it  being  con-  f\^s.  400  anJ  401. 

sidered  thnt  if  a  large  cylinder 

was  placed  horizontally,  the  lower  half  would  wear  very  fast.  For  the- 
same  reason,  with  horizontal  engines  it  was  usual  to  employ  back 
piston-rocln,  but  both  in  this  case  and  in  the  former  one,  tbe  evil  haa 
been  proved  by  experience  to  be  more  imaginary  than  real,  and  as  a 
result,  both  vertical  engines  and  back  piston-rods  are  being  abandoned. 
At  Harris  Navigation  Colliery,  inverted  engines  are  applied  at  one  pit 
— that  is  to  say,  the  drum  is  placed  below  and  the  cylinders  above. 
The  cost  of  foundations  is  reduced,  but  it  would  appear  that  no  real 
benefit  has  resulted,  as  the  second  pair  of  engines  at  the  same  colliery 
are  placed  horizontally. 

The  all  but  universal  practice  is  to  make  the  engines  direct  acting — 
that  is  to  say,  the  piston  rod  is  coupled  direct  through  the  connecting^ 
rod  to  the  crank  keyed  on  the  shaft  on  which  tbe  drum  is  placed. 
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The  valves  regulating  the  admission  and  discharge  of  steam  to  and 
Irom  the  cylinders  are  worked  by  eccentrics,  either  on,  or  driven  off, 
the  drum  shaft.  The  reversing  gear  is  generally  one  of  the  well- 
known  forms  of  Stephenson's  link  motion,  and  is  controlled  through 
•an  arrangement  of  levers,  links,  and  a  horizontal  shaft,  by  a  vertical 
handle  placed  near  the  engine  driver. 

The  design  and  strengths  of  the  various  parts  is  more  a  matter 
for  the  mechanical  than  the  mining  engineer.  The  stroke  is  usually 
made  twice  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  connecting-rod  three 
times  the  length  of  the  stroka  The  valves,  both  steam  and  exhaust, 
should  be  of  large  proportions.  In  winding,  everything  is  sacrificed 
to  speed.  The  engine  should  be  simple,  easily  handled,  and,  above  all, 
over  its  work.  On  large  engines,  the  double  beat,  or  Oornish  valve, 
has  been  the  one  generally  adopted,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  it 
is  capable  of  being  moved,  but  improvements  in  the  design  of  equi- 
librium slide  valves  have  brought  these  types  into  favour.  Corliss 
valves  are  employed  on  recent  compound  winders. 

The  proper  size  of  engine  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work  may  be 
easily  found  by  applying  a  very  elementary  formula  of  mechanics, 
but  simple  as  the  problem  is,  the  determination  of  the  required  size 
is  often  more  a  matter  of  guess-work  than  of  reasoning.  In  moving  a 
load,  an  engine  has  to  do  two  things,  and  every  one  is  aware  that  a 
greater  ezf>enditure  of  force  is  required  to  start  a  load  than  to  keep 
that  load  in  motion  when  once  started.  The  greatest  work  that  a 
winding  engine  has  to  do,  is  to  get  a  given  mass  into  a  certain  velocity 
uniformly  accelerated  from  rest,  and  to  raise  the  load  the  distance 
passed  over  during  the  time  this  velocity  is  being  obtained. 

The  following  formula  which  has  been  contributed  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Xxraves  is  based  on  such  reasoning,  and  will  be  found  satisfactory  : — 

W  =  the  whole  weight  in  lbs  set  in  motion— t.e.,  all  cages,  ropes,  tubs,  coal, 

and  one-half  of  the  drum  and  pulleys.  * 
L  =  the  unbalanced  loads  in  lbs — i.e,  coal  and  the  average  length  of  i-ope 

unbalanced,  if  any,  between  the  start  and  point  of  maximum  upeed. 
V  c=  greatest  velocity  attained  in  feet  per  second,  uniformly  accelerated  from 

rest. 
t  =  time  in  seconds  during  which  v  ia  obtained. 
=  gravity  =  32*2. 

—  average  pressure  of  steam  in  the  cylinders  in  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
A  =  total  piston  area  in  square  inches. 
S  =  number  of  feet  of  piston  travel  in  time  t. 

The  work  done  in  foot-lbs.  by  the  engine  in  time  t  in  setting  the 
-whole  mass  in  motion  and  in  lifting  the  unbalanced  load  is : — 

wJf   +  L  !!?• 
2g  2 

The  work  in  foot-lbs.  yielded  by  an  engine  in  the  time  t  is  the 
product  of  the  total  steam  pressure  and  the  distance  through  which  it 
is  exerted.  By  equating  these  amounts,  the  following  formula  ia 
4>btained : — 


I 


*  This  assumes  that  all  the  weight  of  the  drum  and  puUeys  is  concentrated  at 
the  rim.  In  reality,  the  weight  and  velocity  at  the  radius  of  gyration  should  be 
•considered. 
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To  show  the  application  of  this  formula,  the  following  calculations 

of  an  actual  instance  are  given  : — 2900  tons  of  coal  have  to  be  raised 

from  a  depth  of  600  yards  in  eight  hours.     Each  tub  contains  16  cwts. 

2000  X  20 
of  coal,  so  that  — — -p =  3625  tubs  of  coal  will  have  to  be  drawn, 

and  as  from  the  experience  of  the  neighbourhood  it  is  known  that  in 
this  particular  seam  i  tub  of  dirt  is  produced  to  each  20  tubs  of  coal, 

the  engine  will  also  have  to  raise  - — ^  =  181  tubs  of  waste,  or  a  total 

20 

of  3625  +  181  =  3806  tubs  in  eight  hours  or  480  minutes.  The  com- 
plete journey,  including  raising  the  coal,  changing  the  tubs  on  the 
cage,  and  all  allowances  for  hindrances,  must  be  made  in  one  minute,^ 

and,  consequently,  the  cage  will  have  to  hold     ^     =  7*93,  say  8  tubs. 

4-oO 

There  will  be  four  decks  in  the  cage,  each  carrying  2  tubs,  and,  in 

order  to  prevent  overloading,  the  inset  must  be  so  arranged  that 

never  more  than  one  deck  can  be  filled  with  dirt  tubs,  which  hold 

24  cwts.  each.      The  gross   weight  of  mineral  on   each   cage  will 

never  exceed  6  tubs  of  coal  at  16  cwts.  each  and  2  tubs  of  waste  at 

24  cwts.  =3  144  cwts. 

The  actual  weight  of  a  steel  four-decked  cage  with  disengaging 

hook  and  coupling  chains  is  80  cwts.,  and  each  tram  weighs  8  cwts. 

The  total  weight  at  the  end  of  the  rope  is — cage,  80  cwts. ;  8  tubs, 

64  cwts. ;  and  coal  and  dirt,  144  cwts.  =  288  cwts.     A  plough  steel 

rope,  5^  inches  circumference,  weighs  16  lbs.  to  the  yard,  and  as  the 

shaft  is  600  yards  deep  and  the  pit  frame  35  yards  high,  the  weight 

635  X  16 
of  rope  hanging  in  the  shaft  is  -^^ »  907  cwts.     The  maximum 

weight  hanging  on  the  rope  is  consequently  288  +  907  =  3787  cwts., 
and  as  such  a  rope  has  a  breaking  strain  of  160  tons,  the  factor  of 

safety  is  ■=- —  =8*5  nearly.     This  is  sufficient  for  such  depths 

and  loads,  because  the  margin  between  the  load  (18*93  tons)  and  the 
breaking  strain  (160  tons)  is  141*1  tons. 

The  drum  will  have  a  slightly  coned  part  at  each  end,  and  be 
cylindrical  in  the  centre.  Each  cone  will  commence  at  16^  feet  at 
the  edge,  and  rise  to  a  maximum  of  17I  (see  Fig.  402a).  There  will 
be  several  spare  coils  of  rope  on  the  drum,  and,  consequently,  the 
diameter  of  the  drum  at  the  first  moment  the  engine  starts  to  lift  will 
be  i6j^  feet  =  52*88  feet  circumference.  If  we  assume  that  the  engine 
attains  its  maximum  speed  in  5  revolutions,  as  the  rope  during  this 
period  has  travelled  up  the  slope,  the  diameter  of  the  drum  will  then 
be  17  feet  =  53*40  feet  circumference,  and  the  space  passed  through 

by  the  cage  will  be  ^ 51^  x  5   revs.  =  2657  feet     If  full 

speed  is  attained  in  10  seconds  {%  in  formula),  the  average  velocity 
will  be  26*57  feet  per  second,  and  as  the  acceleration  is  uniform  from 
zero,  the  maximum  velocity  will  be  double  this  figure,  or  53*14 
feet  B  V. 

As  the  rope  starts  to  coil  on  the  drum  when  its  diameter  is  16J- 
feet  (52-88  ft  cir.),  and  the  cone  ends  at  I7|  feet  diameter  (5575  ft.u 
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oir.),  the  average  circumference  of  the  coned  part  is  = 55_75 

B  54*31  feet.  For  the  complete  wind  half  the  rope  will  coil  on  the 
cone  and  half  on  the  fiat  (55*75  ft.  cir.),  so  that  the  average  circum- 
ference during  the  centre  part  of  the  run  will  be  5^-^ 55_75  _  j^  f^g^^ 

The  engine  must  stop  in  4  revolutions,  in  9  seconds  of  time,  equal  to 
4  X  55'75,  or  223  feet.  The  actual  wind  is,  therefore,  performed  aa 
follows : — 

ATbrage  cir. 
KeTolnUiNM.  of  drum.      Space  lifted. 

5  00  to  attain  speed  at    53*14  =    265*7  feet  in  10      aeoonds. 
23*84  at  maximum  speed  55  xx>  =  1311*3     ,,      24*68      ,, 
400  to  stop  5575=    2230     „        9-00      „ 


32*84  revs,  give  total  travel  of       i8co*o 


»»      ^j  *'"       »• 


This  leaves  a  margin  of  16*32  seconds  under  the  minute  allowed.  As 
the  four  decks  of  the  cage  will  be  changed  simultaneously  in  10  seconds, 
6*32  seconds  per  wind  are  available  for  contingencies,  equal  in  480 
winds  to  50  minutes  during  the  complete  working  day. 

The  steam  pressure  in  boilers  is  150  lbs.,  but  a  drop  of  10  lbs. 
should  be  allowed  between  boilers  and  stop  valve  on  engine  making 
the  absolute*  pressure  there  155  lbs.  a  p\  If  it  is  decided  to  use  a 
pair  of  single-cylinder  direct-acting  engines  and  cut  off  steam  at  80  per 
cent,  of  the  length  of  the  stroke  during  the  five  revolutions  in  which 
acceleration  is  taking  place,  the  theoretical  number  of  expansions  will 

be  -^  »  1*25,  but  the  actual  expansions  will  be  less,  owing  to  the 

effect  of  steam  left  in  the  clearance  spaces  of  the  cylinder.  In  this 
class  of  engine  a  factor  of  0*85  may  be  taken,  and,  consequently,  the 
actual  number  of  expansions  is  1*25  x  0*85  «  i*o6,  say  I'l  «  r.  The 
theoretical  mean  steam  pressure  (jd***) 

^    ,i_+Jog^ 
r 

=  .55  4^  =  .S4-a  lb-. 

but  the  actual  mean  pressure  is  always  lower  on  account  of  steam 
condensing  on  the  cylinder  walls,  &c.,  and  the  figure  so  obtained  must 
be  reduced  by  multiplying  by  0*85,  which  s;ives  the  actual  mean 
pressure  =  154*2  x  0*85  »  131  lbs.  The  effective  pressure  on  the 
piston  is  the  mean  pressure  less  back  pressure,  aud  if  the  engine 
works  non-condensing  this  can  be  taken  as  5  lbs.  above  the  atmosphere 
— i.e.,  20  lbs.  absolute — but  condensing  it  will  only  be  5  lbs.  absolute. 
These  engines  will  be  connected  to  a  condenser,  and,  therefore,  the 
effective  pressure  will  be  131  -5=  i26»Pin  formula. 

The  two  cases  for  consideration  are  when  the  engine  runs  with 
and  without  the  load  being  balanced. 

I.  When  the  load  is  balanced  by  a  rope  beneath  the  cages : — 

*  Boiler  pressure  plus  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

t  The  hyperbolic  or  Naperian  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  expansion. 
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The  total  length  of  rope  to  be  set  in  motion  =  twice  the  depth  of 
shaft  (600  yds.)  +  height  of  headgear  (35  yds.)  +  distance  to  drum 
(35  yds.)  =  2  X  670  s=  1340  +  the  rope  coiled  on  drum,  which  is  equal 
to  the  depth  of  the  shaft,  or  a  total  of  1940  yards.  At  16  lbs.  to  the 
yard  «  31,040  lbs. 

The  total  weight,  W,  to  be  set  in  motion — 


Rope,* 

2  cages,  hooks,  ftc.,  So  cwts.  each, 
16  tubs,  full  and  empty  ones,  8  cwts.  each. 
Mineral  (6  tubs  coal  and  2  of  dirt),  144  cwts 
Wood  laggings  on  drum,  80  cwts. ,         .        .         . 
Half- weight  of  drum  (26  tons)  and  half- weight  of 
2  pulleys  (8  tons)  =  340  cwts.,  . 


3»,040 

lbs. 

17,920 

» 

14,336 

ft 

16,128 

i» 

8,960 

tf 

38.080 

t« 

126,464 


9$ 


The  stroke  of  the  engine  may  be  taken  at  5^^  feet,  one-third  the 
diameter  of  the  drum,  and  as  the  maximum  velocity  is  attained  in 
five  revolutions,  S  =  5x2x5'5  =  55  feet.  The  unbalanced  load  in 
this  case  is  minerals  only. 

W  =  126,464. 
Ls    16,128. 

t;  =    53*14  feet  per  second  taken  as  53. 
t  —    lo  seconds. 
S  =    55  feet. 
P  =  126  lbs. 

126,464  X  53^      16,128  X  53  X  10 

A  _      2  X  32 '2 2 

~  126  X  55 

5,516,108  +  4,273,920      9,79o,o28t  .  .    , 

=  -2i2 — I —       ^*  '^*^     =:Zii^.       3  1413  square  inches. 

With  two  cylinders  this  gives  707  square  inches  for  each,  but  a 
further  allowance  of  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  has  to  be  made  for  friction, 
If  25  per  cent,  be  added  the  area  becomes  884  square  inches,  and  the 
diameter  of  each  cylinder  will  consequently  be  : — 


V  '7854 


-o^  =  33*5  inches. 
•7854      •'''  ^ 


2.  Where  the  load  is  unbalanced  : — 

The  weight  set  in  motion  for  tubs,  coal,  &c.,  will  be  as  before,  but 
as  the  length  of  balance  rope  (600  yds.)  is  taken  away,  this  reduces 
the  weight  by  9600  lbs.,  and  W  becomes  116,864. 

During  the  time  acceleration  takes  place  the  load  is  lifted  2657 
feet  in  five  revolutions  of  the  drum,  and  this  length  of  rope,  weighing 
141 7  lbs.,  is  taken  off  the  ascending  rope  and  added  to  the  descending 
one.  The  unbalanced  rope  at  the  commencement  is  600  yards,  or 
9600  lbs.,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ten  seconds  is  9600  -  2  x  1416,  or 

*  The  winding  rope  in  the  shaft  and  the  balance  rope. 

t  Foot-lbs.  of  work  done  in  ten  seconds.  This  multiplied  by  6  and  divided  by 
33,000  gives  1780  horse-power. 
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^766  lbs.     Half  of  these  two,  or —  =8183  lbs.,  is  the 

2 

weight  of  unbalanced  rope  lifted  on  the  average  daring  the  time  in 
^hich  the  maximum  velocity  is  being  obtained. 

The  average  unbalanced  load  is  consequently  16,128  lbs.  of  mineral 
+  8183  lbs.  of  rope  =  24,311  lbs. 

116,864  X  53  X  53      24,311  X  S3  X  10 
^  _  2  X  32g        a  ^  5»097»37S  +  6.442,415 


126  X  55 

=  "'^A^'o^  =  1665  square  inches. 


6930 


Each  piston  should,  therefore,  have  an  area  of  833  square  inches 
+  25  per  cent,  for  friction,  or  1041  square  inches,  and  a  duimeter  of — 


V1041 
7854 


=  36*40  inches. 


I 


Position  of  Engine-House. — In  nearly  every  case  the  direction 
•of  the  inset  governs  the  position  of  the  winding  engine,  the  drum 

shaft  being  generally  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  inset  and  cage&  The 
choice,  therefore,  appears  to  be  limited  to 
two  positions,  either  A  or  B  (Fig.  402). 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  the  cages 
may  still   be   kept  in  the  same  line  by 

I^^/Iff////^^  placing  the  pulleys  obliquely,  shown  by 

<(U  dotted  lines,  and,  by  doing  so,  the  engine- 

house  may  be  situated  at,  say,  either 
C  or  C^,  or  practically  anywhere ;  indeed, 
by  putting  one  pulley  over  the  other,  the 
engine  may  be  placed  at  right  angles,  D, 
to  the  axis  of  the  inset. 

Drums. — ^The  winding  rope  is  coiled 
on  a  drum,  which  may  be  of  various  forms. 
The  first  division  is  produced  by  the 
type  of  rope  adopted. 

The  ropes  are  flat  ones  and  coil  on 
themselves ;  the  drum  consists  of  a  narrow 
cylinder  of  small  diameter  fitted  with 
horns  on  each  side.  Its  weight  is  small 
and  its  construction  simple. 

The  other  main  division  is  caused  by 

the  employment  of  round  ropes.     It  has 

been  tried  to  make  round  ropes  coil  on 

themselves,  and  employ  a  drum  similar  to 

"that  used  for  a  flat  rope,  but  the   experiment  did  not  meet  with 

-success.    Three  types  of  drum  for  round  ropes  are  in  use:  (i)  the 

ordinary   cylindrical   form,    parallel    throughout;     (2)   the  conical; 

<{3)  the  spiral. 

*  Foot-lbs.  of  work  done  in  ten  seconds ;  equal  to  2098  horse-power. 


Fig.  402. 
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The  parallel  form  is  obviously  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  least 
liable  to  accident.  Its  only  disadvantage  is  the  side  friction  resulting 
from  the  angling  of  the  rope.  The  successive  coils  lie  side  by  side, 
and  as  they  lap  on  the  drum  are  constantly  moving  relatively  to 
the  centre  line  of  the  pulley.  An  attempt  is  made  to  equalise  this 
strain,  by  placing  the  drum  in  such  a  position  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  wind  the  rope  is  at  the  same  distance  on  one  side  of  the 
centre  line  as  it  is  on  the  other  side  at  the  conclusion — that  is  to  say, 
the  centre  line  of  the  pulley  coincides  with  the  centre  line  of  half  the 
drum. 

The  result,  however,  is  that  at  first  the  coils  do  not  lie  against 
each  other,  but  have  spaces  between,  as  the  rope  tries  to  get  into  the 
same  plane  as  the  pulley,  but  after  the  central  point  is  passed,  the  rope 
still  tries  to  keep  in  the  same  plane  as  the  pulley,  and  the  successive 
coils  not  only  lie  very  close  against  each  other,  but  a  grinding  action 
is  set  up  between  them. 

This  disadvantage  is  removed  in  some  cases  by  turning  shallow 
grooves  in  the  circumference  of  the  drum  for  the  rope  to  coil  in.  It 
then  winds  evenly  and  grinding  is  avoided.  A  cheaper  plan,  and  an 
equally  satisfactory  one,  is  to  make  the  drum  slightly  conical  instead 
of  cylindrical,  a  slope  of  i  in  lo  being  sufficient.  The  tendency  of  the 
rope  to  get  into  the  same  plane  as  that  of  the  pulley,  is  thereby 
counterbalanced  by  its  disinclination  to  climb  the  slope,  and  each  coil 
winds  evenly  against  the  other.  With  either  system,  and  a  cylindrical 
drum,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  side  friction  altogether.  What  is  done 
is  to  make  the  side  friction  of  one  lap  equal  to  that  of  another,  and  not 
throw  all  the  grinding  action  upon  one  or  two  coils. 

If  the  drum  is  kept  of  reasonable  diameter,  its  width  increases  to 
an  objectionable  amount  when  the  depth  of  the  shaft  is  great,  and 
consequently  the  usual  practice  is  to  wind  the  incoming  rope  on  the 
same  space  that  the  out-going  rope  has  just  previously  uncoiled  from* 
In  this  way  the  width  of  the  drum  can  be  reduced  by  nearly  one-half 
and  excessive  angling  of  the  rope  prevented.  A  rope,  however,  cannot 
be  wound  on  a  drum  down  a  slope,  and  consequently  if  any  portion 
is  coned,  the  total  width  of  such  a  drum  must  be  greater  than  the 
space  occupied  by  the  full  complement  of  rope  belonging  to  one  cage. 
The  better-designed  drums  of  this  class  consist  of  a  short-coned  piece 
at  each  end  and  a  parallel  portion  in  the  centre  (Figs.  402a  and  4026),. 
and  unlike  older  forms  are  made  of  rolled-steel  plates  and  channels, 
and  are  built  as  light  as  possible.  Indeed,  a  good  many  err  in  not 
being  strong  enough.  Lightness  is  most  desirable,  but  must  not  be 
obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  stiffness.  The  central  bosses  should  be 
light,  the  castings  cored  out  wherever  possible,  and  strength  obtained 
by  ribs  instead  of  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  metal.  The  pocketa 
for  the  channel  steel  arms,  n,  twelve  in  number,  are  machined  out  to- 
obtain  a  good  fit,  and  the  arms  are  secured  thereto  preferably  by 
turned  bolts  fitting  into  bored  holes,  which  give  better  results  than 
rivets,  extra  bearing  surface  for  these  being  obtained  by  the  intro- 
duction of  short  lengths  of  flat  bars,  a,  which  are  riveted  to  the  weba 
of  the  channels  near  to  the  central  boss.  The  outer  rims  of  the  drum 
are  formed  of  steel  plates,  b,  connected  together  by  butt  straps,  and 
riveted  to  the  channel  arms.  On  the  outside  of  these  plates  a  channel 
steel  ring,  c,  is  attached  by  countersunk  rivets  to  form  the  brake  rim  ;, 
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the  brake  path  is  formed  by  a  thick  steel  plate,  d.  fixed  inside  the 
channel  rim,  which  can  be  renewed  when  worn  out.  The  brake  circle 
is  further  supported  by  gusaet  plates,  «,  and  angles  fixed  on  each  side 
of  the  channel  arms,  while  a  Sat  bar  stay  is  iotrodiiced  between  each 
pair  of  arms.  A  strong  angle  ring,  /,  is  riveted  on  the  inside  of  the 
plates  forming  the  side,  and  carrieB  tlie  steel  plates,  h,  forming  the 
barrel,  while  shallow  wood  laggings  are  fixed  outside.  It  is  advisable 
to  employ  some  such  material  as  wood,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
enormous  compressive  strains  which  are  set  up  when  the  rope  coils 
on  the  drum.  The  central  portion  of  the  periphery  of  the  drnm  ia 
supported  by  one  or  more  sets  of  channel  arms,  dependent  on  the 
width,  which  are  attached  to  it  and  tn  the  bosses  in  the  same  way  as 
the  outer  ones.  A  strong  tee  ring  of  steel  is  riveti-d  to  the  plates 
forming  the  barrel  midway  between  each  set  of  arms,  and  the  com- 
pressive strain  on  the  periphery  of  the  drum  is  taken  up  by  diagonal 
stays,  t,  attached  to  the  wehn  of  the  arms,  the  horizontal  thrust  from 
these  being  taken  up  by  bolts,  k,  passing  through  all  the  arms  and 
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Figs.  403a  and  403& 

provided  with  lock  nuts  on  each  aide.  To  further  stiffen  the  driim 
and  to  prevent  any  tendency  to  rigging,  the  diagonal  stays,  tn,  in  the 
two  outer  bays  are  continued  alternately  from  each  side  across  th» 
drum  to  the  centre  boss,  where  they  are  secured  by  the  turned  bolts. 
The  drum  illustrated  is  designed  to  raise  a  net  load  of  19  tons  from 
a  depth  of  600  yards,  and  weighs  only  25  tons. 

To  obtain  the  advantage  of  counterbalancing,  which  is  discussed 
further  on,  conical  drums  were  designed — that  is  to  say,  the  rope  coils 
on  a  cone  instead  of  a  cylinder.  The  amount  of  counterbalancing  that 
can  be  obtained  ia  small,  as  the  slope  of  the  cone  ia  limited  by  the  fact 
that  if  it  is  made  too  great,  the  rope  slips  off.  For  this  reason,  their 
use  has  been  abandoned.  In  their  place  spiral  drums  have  been 
substituted,  which  consist  of  n  combination  of  a  cone  and  a  cylinder. 
The  cone  is  very  steep,  and  on  its  side  ia  arranged  a  continuous  spiral 
groove,  usually  made  of  semi-circular  iron  troughs  riveted  to  the 
barrel.  The  rope  commences  to  coil  at  the  small  end  of  the  spiral, 
and  gradually  ascends  the  cone,  finally  wrapping  on  the  cylindrical 
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part,  the  latter  being  added  to  reduce  the  width  of  the  drum  and  the 
angling  of  the  rope  (Fig.  402c).  As  each  groove  has  to  be  placed  at 
«uch  a  distance  from  the  one  immediately  above,  that  the  rope  going 
from  the  lower  spiral  misses  the  troughs  of  the  upper  one,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  space  is  occupied,  and  unless  several  of  the  coils  took 
place  on  a  cylinder,  angling  would  be  very  large,  and,  in  addition,  for 
Any  great  depth,  the  size  of  the  drum  would  be  enormous. 





»■  ■  > 


Fig.  402& 

Several  objections  may  be  urged  against  spiral  drums: — (a)  As 
(pointed  out  farther  on,  counterbalancing  is  not  perfect;  (6)  their 
enormous  weight  and  cost;  (c)  the  disadvantage  attending  banking 
when  the  decks  are  not  changed  simultaneously.  The  cage  at  the 
(bottom  of  the  shaft  is  attached  to  the  rope  coiling  on  the  smaller 
diameter  of  the  drum,  whilst  that  at  the  surface  is  connected  to  the 
larger  diameter.  When  the  cages  are  moved  to  change  the  decks,  the 
drum  has  to  be  turned  sufficiently  to  wind  up  on  its  tmallest  diameter 
An  amount  of  rope  equal  to  the  height  of  a  deck,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  the  cage  at  the  surface  is  lowered  a  considerably  greater  distance, 
because  the  rope  to  which  it  is  attached  is  coiled  on  the  larger  diameter 
ot  the  drum.  After  the  engineuian  has  put  the  bottom  cage  in  posi- 
tion, he  has  to  lift  up  the  top  cage  again  to  discharge  its  contents,  the 
result  being  that  time  is  lost  in  banking. 

Their  weight  and  cost  is  the  most  serious  objection.  Their  con- 
struction is  such  that  they  have  to  be  made  strong  and,  consequently, 
heavy,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  such  weight  is  distributed  at 
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the  rim,  which  in  its  tarn  is  farther  from  the  centre,  owing  to  the- 
relatiyely  large  diameter  than  is  the  case  with  a  cylindrical  dram. 
At  a  moderate  estimate,  any  spiral  dram  will  weigh  at  least  doable 
that  of  a  cylindrical  one  for  similar  work,  and  cost  from  50  to  100  per 
cent,  more  to  make.  They  have,  however,  one  important  advantage.. 
The  incoming  rope  which  carries  the  load  is  attached  to  the  small 
diameter  of  the  spiral,  and  the  out-going  rope  to  the  largest  diameter. 
As  a  consequence,  the  load  being  lifted  acts  at  the  end  of  a  short 
armed  lever,  while  the  weight  assisting  the  engine  acts  at  the  longest 
possible  leverage,  with  the  result  that,  although  the  engine  has  to  set 
a  much  greater  mass  into  motion,  due  to  the  increased  weight  of  the 
drum,  it  yet  does  it  comparatively  quickly  owing  to  the  difference  in. 
leverage.  At  the  end  of  the 
wind  the  position  of  the  loads 
is  reversed,  so  far  as  leverage  is 
concerned, as  the  heavy  weight 
is  being  wound  on  the  larger 
diameter,  with  the  result  that 
the  tendency  is  to  stop  the 
engine,  and  the  driver  can 
slow  down  without  an  ex- 
cessive use  of  his  brake. 

This  important  result  can 
be  secured  at  less  cost  by 
combining  the  several  types 
of  drum  as  illustrated  in  Fig. 
402cL  The  incoming  rupe 
first  coils  evenly  without  side 
friction  in  shallow  gprooves  on 
the  slightly  coned  smaller 
diameter,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  certain  predetermined  num- 
ber of  revolutions  when  the 
engine  has  attained  full  speed, 
it  rises  in  about  two  and  one- 
half  turns  on  a  spiral,  and 
during  the  remainder  and 
greater  portion  of  the  run 
is  coiled  on  the  flat.  The 
opposite  takes  place  with  the 
out-going  rope,  and  it  is  not 
until  the  end  of  the  run  that 
the  weight  begins  to  act  at 
the  small  leverage. 

Such  a  drum,  which  com- 
bines the  cylindrical,  conical,  and  spiral,  is  naturally  more  difficult  and 
expensive  to  build  than  a  plain  one,  but  much  cheaper  and  lighter  than 
a  spiral  one.  When  the  weight  of  the  winding  rope  is  counterbalanced 
this  drum  materially  helps  the  engine  at  the  start  and  retards  it  at  the 
end,  an  ideal  condition  of  affairs  so  far  as  steam  economy  is  concerned. 
Brakes.— An  efficient  brake  on  a  winding  engine  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  rim  should  be  turned  up  true  to  get  equal  bearing 
Burface  at  every  point  during  a  revolution,  and  is  best  fitted  with  a. 
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steel  wearing  liner,  which  should  be  ventilated  to  prevent  undue  heat 
extending  to  the  drum  sides.  At  one  time  straps  or  bands  encircling 
the  circumference  of  the  brake  rim  were  general,  but  the  "  post " 
type,  illustrated  in  Fig.  4056,  are  now  more  often  applied.  In  cases 
of  emergency,  very  powerful  brakes  are  required,  and  to  meet  the  case 
the  brake-strap  is  connected  through  a  lever  to  the  piston-rod  of  a 
small  engine,  into  which  steam  can  be  admitted.  Such  an  appliance, 
unless  controlled  by  a  floating  lever  through  a  cataract,  acts  on  the 
''  all  or  none "  principle ;  full  power  has  either  to  be  exerted  or  not. 
If  steam  be  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  the  power  applied  to  the  brake 
is  due  to  the  area  of  the  piston  multiplied  by  the  pressure,  and  as 
neither  the  steam  pressure  nor  the  piston  area  can  be  varied,  the 
power  exerted  is  always  constant.  Immediately  steam  enters  the 
piston  such  power  is  applied  to  the  brake-strap,  the  result  being  that 
when  a  steam  brake  is  thrown  into  action  the  machinery  is  subjected 
to  very  severe  shocks,  and  consequently  such  appliances  are  only  used 
in  cases  of  emergency.  As  a  rule,  winding  engines  are  provided  with 
two  brakes,  one  applied  by  the  engineman's  foot,  giving  a  oompara- 
tively  light  load  for  stopping  the  engine  at  the  end  of  each  wind,  and 
the  other  by  steam,  the  latter  only  being  used  on  rare  occasions. 
Several  devices  have  been  designed  to  increase  the  power  and  leverage 
of  foot  brakes,  and  to  do  away  with  those  of  steam. 

Bum*8  Brake. — The  brake-strap  does  not  encircle  the  drum,  but 
consists  of  a  block  of  wood  (fi.  Fig.  403),  about  24  inches  long  by  6 
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inches  broad,  in  which  a  series  of  holes  is  bored  and  filled  with  sand. 
This  block  of  wood  is  placed  at  one  end  of  a  long  lever,  the  other  end 
being  moved  up  and  down  by  a  rod  connected  to  the  arm  of  another 
lever  controlled  by  the  engineman.  The  block  being  small  in  area, 
and  fitted  to  the  rim  of  the  drum,  only  requires  a  very  small  move- 
ment to  free  itself,  and  the  length  of  the  lower  lever  being  nearly 
«qual  to  the  length  of  the  engines,  it  follows  that  a  large  amount  of 
power  can  be  applied.  At  Bickershaw  Colliery,  Lancashire,  the 
leverage  is  about  200  to  i,  and  as  there  are  two  blocks  on  each  drum 
the  power  exerted  by  the  engineman  is  multiplied  to  a  great  extent. 
The  action  of  the  sand  in  the  boles  is  to  keep  the  brake  rim  free  from 
grease.  By  the  aid  of  an  adjusting  screw,  A,  the  brake  can  be 
tightened  in  a  few  minutes  and  any  wear  taken  up  in  the  blocks, 
which  are  usually  renewed  about  every  four  months. 

Tyldesley  Cdliery, — ^A  pair  of  32-inch  cylinder  engines  are  here 
fitted  with  a  powerful  strap-brake,  moved  by  a  toggle-joint  lever. 
The  engineman  exerts  pressure  through  his  foot-treadle  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  W  (Fig.  404),  pulls  down  the  bell  crank  lever 
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A,  B,  0,  moves  the  toggle-joint  D,  E,  F,  And  gives  motion  to  the 
lever  F,  G,  H,  Torking  about  the  centre  Q,  tbi;  end  H  being 
attached  to  the  strap  going  half  round  the  brake-ring  on  the  drnm. 
The  direction  of  motion  in  each  part  is  Ehown  by  the  Arrows,  and  as 
the  engineman  puts  on  the  brake,  the  toggle-joint  D,  E,  F  forms  a 
■trught  line.  At  the  instant  this  takes  place  the  pressure  exerted 
becomes  inSnitelj  large.     B,  D,  and  G  are  the  onlj  fixed  points. 

Patfield't  5r<iAe.— To  obtain  the  power  of  a  steam  brake,  and  yet 
remove  the  difficulties  previously  referred  to,  Mr.  T.  FasGeld  *  has 
designed  a  special  valve  and  gearing  (Fig.  405),  which  allows  any 
variation  of  power  to  be  applied,  as  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  brake 
cylinder  is  made  to  increase  and  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  force  exerted  by  the  engine- 
man  on  the  controlling  treadle. 
The  passage  I  leads  into  the 
cylinder  of  the  steam  brake, 
which  is  fitted  with  a  piston 
and  piston-rod,  the  latter  being 
connected  by  a  link  to  the  lever 
applying  the  brake.  Steam  is 
s^mitted  on  one  side  of  the 
piston  only,  and  enters  and 
leaves  the  cylinder  by  the  same 
passage.  The  valve-box  a  is 
fltt«d  with  two  valves,  b  and  c, 
both  connected  by  gearing  to 
the  lever  to  which  the  foot- 
treadle  /  is  attached,  and  con- 
trolled by  the  link  «.  The 
valve  6,  which  admits  steam 
through  the  passage  g,  is  kept 
closed  by  «  spring,  d,  which 
just  halances  it  against  the 
steam  in  the  boiler.  The  relief- 
valve  e,  unless  the  brake  is  in 
action,  is  in  equilibrium,  free 
to  open  or  shut. 

When  the  treadle  is  ^ 
down,  the  steam -valve  : 
lieved  of  some  of  the  pressure 
which  keeps  it  closed,  and 
steam  enters  the  cylinder  until 
its  pressure  is  sufficient  to  again  close  the  valve  gainst  the  force 
exerted  by  the  treadle,  so  tliat  the  greater  the  force  exerted  on 
the  treadle,  the  greater  the  pressure  must  the  steam  reach  before 
it  closes  the  steam-valve.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  treadle  relieves 
the  steam-valve  of  some  of  the  spring  pressure  which  tends  to  olose 
it,  it  brings  an  equal  force  to  bear  on  the  relief-valve  e  to  keep  it 
closed  ;  any  increase  of  steam  jiressure  in  the  cylinder  beyond  that 
intended  at  once  escapes  through  the  rehef-valve.  Thus,  if  the  force 
exerted  by  the  treadle  to  relieve  the  steam-valve,  is  to  the  ext«nt 
of  what  amounts  to  i  or  2  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  steam-valve 
*  So.  Staff.  Intl.,  it,  113. 
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admits  steam  into  the  cylinder  until  the  pressure  there  is  i  or  2  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then  closes.  The  treadle 
at  the  same  time  exerts  sufficient  force  to  keep  the  relief-valve  closed 
until  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  has  reached  the  i  or  2  lbs.  pressure,, 
and  then  allows  anything  beyond  that  to  escape. 

Such  a  brake,  or  indeed  any  other  depending  for  its  power  on 
steam  pressure,  becomes  useless  when  a  pipe  bursts  or  anything  happens 
to  stop  the  supply  of  steam,  and  it  is  usual  in  some  cases  to  fit  an 
additional  appliance  worked  by  weights  as  a  safeguard  for  cases  of 
emergency.  The  piston-rod  of  the  steam  brake  is  continued  through 
the  back  cover,  fitted  with  a  collar,  and  connected  through  a  slotted 
link,  a,  Fig.  405a,  with  a  bell-crank  lever,  6,  the  longer  arm  of  which 
carries  a  heavy  weight,  c.     This  weight,  under  normal  working  con* 


Fig.  4osa. 

ditions,  is  held  up  by  a  small  winch,  d^  locked  by  a  ratchet  and  pawl, 
which  can  be  released  and  the  weight  allowed  to  drop  by  the  engine- 
driver.  The  piston-rod  of  the  brake  cylinder  can  move  to  and  fro  in 
the  link  quite  freely  so  long  as  the  weight  is  suspended,  and  as  steam 
is  only  admitted  to  the  front  end  of  the  brake  piston,  when  steam  ia 
shut  off,  the  block  on  the  back  end  of  the  piston-rod  engages  the  front 
end  of  the  link.  Consequently,  if  the  engine-man  released  the  weight 
the  brakes  would  be  put  on  without  shock,  but  any  such  probability 
can  be  guarded  against  by  inserting  a  friction  arrangement  which 
only  allows  the  weight  to  fall  at  a  moderate  speed. 

Whitmare's  Brake. — An  arrangement,  designed  by  Mr.  L.  F. 
Whitmore,  combines  both  the  weight  and  steam  application,  and 
introduces  a  further  important  advantage  in  providing  for  the  auto- 
matic taking  up  of  the  wear  on  the  brake  blocks,  with  the  result  that 
a  certain  definite  pressure  is  always  exerted  by  the  engine-man  when 
his  treadle  is  in  a  given  position.  The  brake  engine,  A,  Figs.  405& 
and  405c,  consists  of  steam  and  cataract  cylinders,  and  is  fitted  with 
a  floatiDg  lever  gear,  by  means  of  which  the  position  of  the  piston 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  position  of  the  foot  treadle.  A  series 
of  weights,  B,  are  suspended  by  the  rod,  C,  attached  to  the  crosshead 
of  the  brake  engine.  These  weights  put  on  the  brake  through  the 
levers,  E  and  H,  as  illustrated,  and  steam  has  to  be  admitted  under 
the  piston  to  raise  the  weights  to  take  off  the  brake.  Ck>nsequently, 
should  any  accident  occur  to  the  steam  main,  the  brake  would  go  on. 
As  a  rule,  there  are  not  enough  weights  provided  to  stop  the  engine 
against  full  steam  pressure,  but  only  enough  to  hold  it  against  the 
ordinary  winding  load,  because  under  working  conditions  the  full  load 
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w  applied  partly  by  the  weights  and  partly  by  steam  on  the  top  of 
the  piston.  The  rod,  0,  is  threaded  through  a  spring  box,  D,  which 
18  free  to  slip  up  or  down.     This  bears  upon  the  brake  lever,  E,  and 


U-J-L-LJ-LJ  *- 


Figs.  4056  and  405c. 

the  springs,  F,  contained  in  the  box  are  compressed  between  the 
bottom  of  the  box  and  the  plate,  G.  The  brake  lever,  E,  is  connected 
to  the  top  ends  of  the  brake  posts  by  a  cranked  lever,  H,  and  tie-rods, 
&c.,  and  draws  them  together.  The  varying  load  is  applied  by  the 
compression  of  the  springs,  due  to  the  lowering  of  the  weight,  B, 
bringing:  down  the  top  plate,  G,  and  the  spring  box,  the  position  of 
each  being  controlled  by  the  foot  treadle.  The  farther  this  goes  down 
the  more  the  springs  are  compressed,  owing  to  the  downward  move- 
ment of  the  weights.  The  maximum  load  is  applied  when  the  plate, 
G,  is  touching  the  sleeve  distance  piece  in  the  spring  box,  and  the 
minimum  load  is  applied  when  the  collar,  J,  is  touching  the  under 
side  of  the  brake  lever,  E,  as  the  springs  are  then  fully  extended. 

21 
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This  happens  when  the  foot  treadle  is  about  position  2,  and  in  bringing 
this  farther  back  to  position  i  the  piston  travels  still  higher,  carrying 
-with  it  the  weights  and  fixed  collar,  J,  and  also  lever,  E,  sufficiently 
far  to  give  clearance  between  the  brake  blocks  and  the  drum  rim. 
The  principal  advantage,  however,  lies  in  the  automatic  taking  up 
of  the  wear  of  the  brake  blocks,  which  are  always  kept  in  the  same 
relative  position  for  any  position  of  the  foot  lever.  In  ordinary 
circumstance  the  wear  of  the  brake  blocks  is  adjusted  periodically, 
and  immediately  after  such  adjustment  probably  the  whole  brake  load 
is  applied  to  the  engines  by  a  very  short  movement  of  the  treadle, 
this  distance  extending  from  time  to  time  as  the  brakes  wear,  until 
another  adjustment  has  to  be  made.  Constant  attention  teaches  the 
engine-man  to  apply  the  brake  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner,  but 
with  inattention  or  change  of  hands  serious  strains  and,  probably, 
accidents  might  occur  by  applying  too  great  a  load  suddenly.  In  the 
Whitmore  arrangement  a  ratchet  nut  is  mounted  in  the  crosshead  at 
the  end  of  the  tie-rod,  K,  an  enlarged  view  being  drawn  separately. 
This  ratchet  nut,  L,  is  fitted  with  a  pawl,  N,  mounted  in  the  lever,  O, 
which  is  connected  by  the  rod,  P,  to  an  extended  arm  of  the  brake 
lever,  £.  This  comprises  the  take-up  gear,  which  acts  as  follows : — 
On  the  downward  stroke  of  the  brake  lever,  £,  the  rod,  P,  is  moved 
upwards,  and,  consequently,  when  the  lever  and  rod,  E,  are  forced 
down  to  a  certain  distance,  the  pawl  will  take  up  another  tooth.  On 
the  return  or  upward  stroke  the  rod,  P,  is  brought  downwards  by  the 
collar  at  the  end  of  the  lever,  E,  striking  on  the  bottom  of  the  rod,  P, 
which  screws  up  the  nuts  on  the  tie-rods,  K,  to  the  same  extent.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  lever  is  not  forced  down  to  the  position  before 
mentioned  by  the  same  load  being  applied  until  the  brakes  are  worn 
to  that  amount.  The  adjustment  is  small  at  each  operation,  and  there 
is  only  a  very  slight  difference  in  the  position  of  the  brake  piston 
immediately  before  and  afcer  each  automatic  adjustment. 

Counterbalancing. — With  an  ordinary  cylindrical  drum,  unless 
some  means  are  taken  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  rope 
hanging  in  the  shaft,  the  engine  is  subjected  to  an  enormous  varia- 
tion in  the  load,  especially  in  deep  shafts.     If 

w  =  weight  of  cage  and  empty  tabs  =  6270  lbs. 

c  =  weight  of  coal  =  4480 lbs. 

r  =  weight  of  rope  hanging  down  pit  =  6000  lbs. 

At  the  commencement,  when  the  empty  cage  is  at  the  top  of  the 
pit,  the  weight  to  be  lifted  will  be : — 

«7  +  c  +  r-w  or  10,480  Iba. 

In  the  centre  of  the  run,  half  r  would  have  been  added  to  the 
descending  load  and  subtracted  from  the  ascending  one ;  the  weight 
on  the  engine  is,  therefore : — 

(tc  +  c  +  -)  -  (to  +  - )  or  4480  lbs. 

At  the  end  of  the  wind  all  the  rope  is  acting  in  favour  of  the 
descending  cage,  and  the  weight  on  the  engine  becomes : —     - 

(w  +  c)  -  (10  +  r)  or  -  isao  lbs. 
During  the  complete  operation  the  load  varies  from  1 0,480  lbs. 
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against  jbhe  engine  to  1520  lbs.  in  favour  of  it.  At  the  commencement 
of  winding  the  engine  wastes  a  great  deal  of  energy  in  setting  this 
mass  into  motion,  and  as  speed  is  the  main  object,  the  engineman 
cannot  out  off  steam  when  most  desirable,  but  must  go  on,  and  finally 
has  to  reverse  the  engin<*s  in  order  to  bring  them  to  rest.  An 
enormous  amount  of  energy  is  therefore  lost  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
run,  and  such  loss  obviously  increases  with  the  depth  of  the  pit 

Supposing,  now,  that  by  one  of  the  methods  of  counterbalancing, 
the  weight  of  the  rope  hanging  down  the  shaft  was  balanced.  If 
this  new  factor  be  denoted  by  r\  the  weight  to  be  lifted  at  the 
commencement  of  the  run  will  be  : — 

(w  -I-  c  +  r)  -  (u>  4-  r')  or  4480  lbs. 

in  the  centre  of  the  wind  it  will  be : — 

(w  +  c  +  -  +— )-(«?  +  -+     )  or  4480  Iba. 
22  22^^ 

:and  finally 

(to  +  c  +  r*)  -  (tr  +  r)  or  4480  lbs. 

The  weight  thus  not  only  remains  constant,  but  is  considerably 
smaller  at  the  beginning  than  in  the  other  case.  This  reasoning  will 
be  clearly  understood  if  it  is  remembered  that  for  every  decrement 
in  r,  an  equal  increment  of  r'  is  added,  and  as  these  two  forces  are 
equal  and  opposite  at  the  beginning,  they  will  necessarily  be  so  at 
the  conclusion. 

The  advantages  are  perhaps  more  clearly  shown  by  comparing 
the  work  which  has  to  be  performed  in  the  actual  example  referred 
to  on  p.  310.  With  a  balance  rope  beneath  the  cages,  the  work 
done  in  the  first  ten  seconds  is  at  the  rate  of  1780  I.H.P.,  while  if 
the  winding  rope  is  unbalanced  it  is  at  the  rate  of  2098  I.H.P.  The 
■addition  of  the  balance  rope  reduces  the  indicated  horse-power  by 
318,  or  over  15  per  cent. 

Having  thus  proved  the  great  advantage  of  counterbalancing,  the 
means  by  which  such  is  secured  may  now  be  considered. 

Tapering  Hopes. — A  tapering  rope  enables  winding  to  take  place 
frotn  greater  depths  than  is  possible  v^ith  ropes  of  uniform  section  ; 
the  theory  of  taper  ropes  is  to  obtain  uniform  strength  throughout, 
thinner  at  the  cage  end  where  the  weiglit  is  least,  and  thicker  at  the 
•drum  end  where  it  is  greatest.  Their  thickness  is  such  that  the 
section  at  any  part  is  capable  of  safely  bearing  the  load  on  it  at  that 
point.  With  tapering  ropes,  a  smaller  initial  dead  weight  is  thrown 
•on  the  engine,  as  their  section  at  the  largest  point  will  be  less  than 
that  of  a  rope  of  uniform  section  throughout,  because  a  smaller  weight 
has  to  be  supported.  The  difference  between  the  initial  and  final 
load  is  also  smaller,  but  it  increases  more  rapidly,  because  the  larger 
•diameter  is  wound  on  the  drum  in  the  ascending  portion,  while  in 
the  descending  portion  the  larger  section  is  being  unwound.  These 
Topes  cost  more  than  ordinary  ones,  and  owing  to  the  difiiculty  of 
manufacture  cannot  be  made  so  perfect. 

Flat  Ropes, — This  means  of  winding  allows  of  a  certain  equalisation, 
for  the  radius  of  the  coil  of  the  ascending  rope  continues  to  increase, 
while  that  of  the  descending  rope  diminishes ;  consequently,  as  the 
resistance  decreases  in  the  ascending  load,  the  leverage  increases, 
•And  as  the  power  increases  in  the  other,  the  leverage  diminishes. 
The  variation  in  the  leverage  is  a  constant  quantity,  and  is  equal  to 
^he  thickness  of  the  rope.     If  the  diameter  of  the  drum  be  made  small 
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enough  at  tbe  commencement^  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  load 
may  be  obtained,  the  only  objection  being  the  use  of  flat  ropes. 

Conical  and  Spired  Drums. — Results  analogous  to  the  preceding- 
may  be  obtained  by  using  round  ropes  coiling  on  conical  drums. 
They  may  be  either  smooth,  the  successive  coils  lying  side  by  side^ 
or  may  be  provided  with  a  spiral  groove.  If  a  conical  drum  was  con- 
structed to  give  perfect  equalisation,  the  sides  would  be  so  steep  that^ 
the  rope  would  slip  off.  For  such  reason  scroll  drums  were  designed, 
which  are  open  to  the  objections  already  stated.  In  addition,  the- 
load  is  seldom  perfectly  counterbalanced.  To  obtain  satisfactory  wear 
from  a  round  rope,  it  must  be  coiled  on  a  drum  of  large  diameter. 
Such  condition  limits  the  size  of  the  smaller  diameter,  which  is 
usually  made  so  large  that  if  the  final  diameter  was  of  the  proper 
dimensions  to  give  perfect  counterbalancing,  the  size  of  the  drum- 
would  be  enormous.  For  this,  reason,  and  to  prevent  the  great 
lateral  displacement  of  the  winding  rope  from  the  centre  line  of  pulley, 
owing  to  their  necessarily  large  width,  such  drums  are  usually  made 
for  several  coils  to  take  place  on  the  spiral,  and  the  remainder  on 
the  flat 

Tail  Rape  beneath  Cages, — With  cylindrical  drums,  perfect  counter- 
balancing can  be  secured  by  several  methods,  such  as  the  attachment 
to  a  small  drum,  keyed  on  the  same  shaft  as  the  winding  drum,  oi  a 
heavy  chain  which  is  wound  up  and  down  in  a  staple  pit,  or  employ- 
ing instead  of  the  chain,  a  loaded  waggon  running  on  an  incline,  but 
all  are  clumsy  and  have  given  way  to  the  endless  rope  system,  which 
is  preferable  to  all  others  if  the  shaft  is  free  from  cross- timbers.  It> 
consists  of  placing  beneath  the  cages  a  tail  rope,  equal  in  diameter  to 
the  winding  rope,  and  after  conveying  this  down  the  pit  into  the 
sump,  where  it  forms  a  loop,  it  is  returned  and  attached  beneath  the 
other  cage.  When  first  introduced,  it  was  considered  that  a  pulley 
must  be  placed  in  the  sump  for  the  tail  rope  to  pass  rounds  such- 
pulley  remaining  stationary  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  free 
to  move  between  guides  and  be  lifted  out  of  its  bearings  in  case  of 
accidents.  In  the  majority  of  cases  no  pulley  whatever  is  used.  All 
that  has  to  be  done  to  keep  the  tail  rope  from  twisting,  is  to  fix  two- 
beams  side  by  side  across  the  pit  in  the  sump,  between  which  the 
tail  rope  passes,  and  another  one  below  put  across  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  latter  passing  through  the  loop  in  the  rope. 

It  is  perhaps  preferable  to  use  a  guide  pulley  in  the  sump,  as  old 
winding  ropes  can  then  be  used,  otherwise  a  special  rope  has  to  be 
employed,  as  old  winding  ropes  are  not  sufficiently  flexible.  The 
balance  rope  is  connected  to  the  bottom  of  the  cage  by  an  ordinary 
capping  and  bolt  passing  through  a  cross-bearer. 

By  this  system  perfect  counterbalancing  is  obtained,  as  a  factor  is 
introduced  equal  and  opposite  to  the  winding  rope,  and  gives  equality 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end.  The  one  solitary  objection  urged 
against  it,  is  that  a  greater  weight  is  put  on  a  tender  part  of  the 
winding  rope— viz.,  the  capping,  but  if  properly  constructed  and  put 
on,  the  capping  is  quite  as  strong  as  the  winding  rope  itself. 

MeiniMs  System,* — A  balance  rope  is  employed  in  this  method,, 
but  instead  of  attaching  it  beneath  the  cage  it  is  connected  to  two 
auxiliary  ropes,  which  may  either  be  coiled  on  the  same  drum  as  the 

*  "  On  Counterbalancing  the  Weight  of  Winding  Ropes."  C.  Meinicke». 
Ches,  Inst.,  xiii.,  336. 
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windiag  rope,  or  on  anziliary  ones.  The  auxiliary  rope  passes  over 
fleparate  pmleya  on  the  head-gear,  and  the  balance  rope  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  both  the  winding  and  auxiliary  ropes.  Al  first,  the  balance 
ropes,  and  those  for  working  them,  were  loft  to  bang  freely  in  the 
special  compartments  provided  in 
the  shaft  but  freqaeot  fouling 
resulted,  and  it  is  now  judged 
-adviiiable  to  guide  them  in  the 
.  manner  shown  in  Figs.  406  and 
407,  which  has  been  found  satis- 
factory. Instead  of  carrying  the 
sidbU  ropes  to  the  drum  of  the 
winding  enf^ine,  they  nay  each  be 
connected  by  one  end  with  the 
cage,  passed  over  the  small  pulleys 
on  the  head-gear,and  then  brought 
down  to  the  side  of  the  shaft  and 
■connected  at  their  other  end  with 
the  balance  rope.  Perfect  counter- 
balancing results,  and  no  addition- 
al weight  is  thrown  on  the  capping 
of  the  winding  ropa.  This,  in  con- 
junction with  the  fact  that  the 
balance  rope  may  be  led  into  any 
position  in  the  shaft  and  boxed  off, 
-are  the  advantages,  but  as  it  is 

touch  more  complicated  than  a  tail  ~ 

rope  beneath  the  cages,  the  latter 
seems  preferable. 

Overb€Ua7icing. — It  is  a  debate 
able  question  whether  in  winding 

large  loads  from  great  depths  the  Figs.  406  and  407. 

weight  of  the  rope  should  be  over- 
counterbalanced  or  not  The  work  performed  in  accelerating  the  load 
in  the  first  few  revolutions  is  so  much  larger  than  that  of  matntaioing 
full  speed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  run  that,  even  when  an  ex- 
pansion gear  is  fitted  to  the  engines,  they  cannot  be  stopped  within 
reasonable  time  unless  the  brakes  are  applied.  In  the  example  given 
«Q  p.  313  the  total  work  done  in  the  first  five  revolutions  is  9,790,028 
foot-lba.,  but  as  soon  as  the  maximum  velocity  has  been  attained  only 

the  amount  represented  by  L  — ,  or  4,973,320  foot-lbs.,  have  to  be 

-exerted  in  each  succeeding  five  revolutions  in  order  to  maintain  full 
speed.  At  the  end  of  the  run,  after  steam  has  been  shut  o^  this 
^wer  tends  to  stop  the  engine,  but  it  is  overbalanced  by  the  energy 

' 1  <"'  5i5i6<io8  foot-lbs.,  stored  up  in  the   moving  parts.      In 

ordinary  cases  the  excess,  or  difference  between  these  two  &ctors, 
has  to  be  absorbed  by  the  brakes. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  balance  rope  is  made  heavier  than  the 
winding  rope,  the  excess  partially  balances  the  weight  of  mineral  at 
the  commencement  of  the  wind,  and  enables  the  engines  to  start  away 
very  quickly,  but  the  gain  is  to  some  extent  neutralised  by  the  fact 
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that  a  greater  mass  has  to  be  set  into  motion.  At  the  end  of  the  run* 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  excess  of  the  weight  has  been  taken  off  the 
descending  cage  and  added  to  the  ascending  one.  This  tends  to  stop 
the  engine  without  applying  the  brakes,  and  is  a  distinct  gain. 

Expansion. — For  economical  working  steam  must  be  used  expan- 
sively. With  a  continuously  running  engine  there  is  no  difficulty^ 
in  doing  so,  but  in  the  case  of  an  intevmittently  running  engine^ 
working  under  the  conditions  which  exist  in  winding,  the  problem  is 
not  so  easy.  As  before  remarked,  everything  is  sacrificed  to  speed. 
It  is  essential  that  the  engine  should  start  quickly,  should  travel  at  a 
high  velocity,  and  be  quickly  brought  to  rest ;  it  is  also  essential  that 
the  engineman  should  be  capable  of  putting  full  steam  either  on  or 
against  the  engine,  whenever  required,  and,  above  all,  the  machine 
should  be  simple.  Under  these  conditions,  regular  expansion  is  quite 
out  of  the  question.  Of  late  years  several  most  ingenious  automatic 
variable  expansion  gears  have  been  designed,  which  give  satisfactory 
results.  They  are  so  arranged  that  at  the  beginning  of  a  wind  the 
engine  takes  full  steam,  and  they  only  come  into  operation  when  the 
machinery  has  attained  its  maximum  speed.  The  general  type  consists 
of  ''trip  gears" — ^that  is  to  say,  by  some  arrangement  the  valve  is  made 
to  trip  off  the  lifting  lever,  and  close  before  the  completion  of  the 
stroke. 

Comparative  experiments  made  at  the  Treuil  pits  of  the  St 
Etienne  Colliery*  for  ascertaining  the  coal  and  water  consumption,, 
both  with  and  without  expansion,  duving  a  period  of  twelve  and  six 
working  days  respectively,  with  four  tubs  wound  from  the  2034  feet 
level,  and  two  tubs  from  the  1627  feet  level,  involving  a  work  of 
2,421,659  foot-lbs.  and  1,937)327  foot-lbs.  of  work  for  each  tub, 
showed  that  as  regards  water  consumption,  there  was  an  economy  of 
31*5  per  cent,  in  favour  of  expansion.  As  regards  the  coal  consump- 
tion, the  rates  of  useful  effect,  with  and  without  expansion,  waa 
0-648,  showing  a  saving  in  fuel  of  35*2  per  cent.  It  is  also  stated  that 
quite  an  appreciable  saving  was  effected  by  the  decreased  quantity  of 
lubricant  used  in  the  cylinders  when  working  expansively,  owing  to 
the  smaller  amount  of  steam  passing  through  them. 

Muagrave  Gear. — In  Fig.  408,  A  is  the  spindle  of  an  ordinary 
Cornish  valve  fitted  with  a  dash-pot,  O,  at  its  upper  end.  With 
ordinary  gear,  the  valve  would  be  lifted  by  the  lever,  B,  catching  the 
projection,  C,  but  here  a  bell  crank  lever,  D  E,  capable  of  turning 
about  the  centre,  F,  is  interposed  between  the  two  pieces.  Fastenea 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  frame  carrying  the  valve  is  a  pin,  G,  and 
spindle,  H,  on  which  is  keyed  an  eccentric,  K.  By  means  of  the  link,. 
L,  and  the  rod,  M,  a  rotary  motion  can  be  given  to  the  eccentric  about 
its  axis,  H.  At  the  beginning  of  a  wind,  the  lever,  B  (moved  by  the 
eccentrics  of  the  engine  in  the  ordinary  manner),  raises  the  valve 
through  the  bell  crank,  the  spindles  rising  and  falling  with  the  lifter, 
as  if  no  expansion  gear  was  present.  As  speed  increases,^  the  rod,. 
M,  which  is  in  connection  with  the  governor,  is  moved  in  the  direction 
shown  by  the  arrow,  turns  round  the  eccentric,  K,  and  depresses  the- 
end,  D,  of  the  bell  crank.  The  lifter,  B,  then  trips  off  the  other  end, 
E,  of  the  bell  crank,  and  allows  the  valve  to  close  suddenly,  any 
injurious  shock  being  prevented  by  the  dash-pot,  O.  The  lifter,  B, 
continues  its  upward  journey  without  the  valve,  and  on  its  return,  the 
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■prinff,  Ny  pushes  the  bell  crank  into  gear  again.  Fig.  400  shows  the 
attachment  of  the  gear  to  the  engines.  It  is  worked  bj  a  dead  weight 
governor,  a,  driven  bj  a  strap,  b,  from  the  drum  shaft,  c. 

In  the  case  of  a  new  installation,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  maxi- 
mum speed  at  which  the  engines  are  to  run  shall  be  determined,  and 
then  by  a  proper  relation  between  the  pulley  on  the  drum  shaft,  and  the 
pulley  on  the  governor,  the  point  of  cut-off  can  be  readily  fixed.  This 
gear  has  been  applied  in  numerous  instances  to  winding  engines,  and 
the  author  has  inspected  its  working  on  several  occasions.  At 
Tyldesley  Colliery,  Lancashire,  the  drum  makes  twenty  revolutions 


Fig  408. 


Fig.  409. 

and  a  cut-off  of  ^  commences  at  the  fourth  revolution.  The  gear 
does  not  come  into  operation  until  the  maximum  speed  is  obtained,  and 
is  thrown  out  of  action  by  the  governor  towards  the  end  of  the  wind, 
when  speed  falls.  Its  advantages  are,  that  it  has  no  complicated  parts, 
is  out  of  the  engineman's  way,  and  comes  in  and  goes  out  of  action 
without  interfering  with  any  of  the  parts  handled  by  him,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  allows  full  pressure  of  steam  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a 
wind,  or  at  any  other  desired  point  during  the  ascent  or  descent  of  the 
cage ;  indeed,  so  far  as  the  engineman  is  concerned,  he  is  in  just  the 
same  condition  as  if  the  gear  were  absent. 
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Grange  Gear. — A  gear  is  applied  by  the  Grange  Iron  Co.,  which  is 
similar  both  in  principle  and  action  to  the  one  just  described,  and 
gives  the  same  results.  Tlie  only  difference  is  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  parts.  The  lifter  raises  the  valve  through  a  curved  rocking 
lever,  under  one  end  of  which  a  sliding  wedge  is  pushed  or  with- 
drawn by  a  combination  of  levers  moved  by  a  governor.  When  the 
wedge  is  pushed  under  one  end  of  the  rocking  lever  (which  takes 
place  when  the  maximum  speed  is  obtained)^  the  lifter  drops  off  the 
other  end,  and  allows  the  valve  to  close  at  some  intermediate  point  in 
the  length  of  the  stroke. 

Sulzer  Gear, — This  arrangement  has  been  applied  to  many  engines 
on  the  Continent,  and  is  most  ingenious,  although  rather  complicated. 
Fig.  410  is  a  diagrammatic  sketch.  The  shaft,  a,  is  driven  by  bevel 
gearing  from  the  crank  shaft,  and  revolves  at  the  same  speed.  On 
it  are  keyed  two  eccentrics,  only  one,  that  working  the  steam  valve, 
being  shown  in  the  sketch.  By  the  revolution  of  the  spindle,  a,  a 
motion  to  and  fro  in  the  direction  of  its  length  is  given  to  the 
eccentric  -  rod,  he  As  this  falls, 
it  catches  a  projection,  d,  on  the 
bell  crank  lever,  e  /  g  h,  the  fixed 
points  of  which  are  e  and  h,  and  the 
valve  spindle  is  lifled.  On  a  second 
shaft,  k,  is  fixed  an  eccentric,  which 
can  be  rotated  by  the  governor  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  arrow.  The 
rod  of  this  eccentric  is  connected  by 
a  screw  to  b  c.  In  ordinary  working, 
the  apparatus  stands  as  shown  in  the 
sketch,  and  the  valve  is  regularly 
closed  and  opened.     When  speed  in-  pig.  410. 

creases,  the  spindle,  k^  and  its  eccentric 
is  rotated,  and  the  bar,  b  c,  pushed  outward,  with  the  result  that  the 
projection,  c,  trips  off  d,  and  expansion  results. 

Woodtoorth  Gear. — As  some  engineers  contend  that  expansion  gears 
controlled  by  a  governor  reduce  the  speed  of  winding  to  some  extent, 
Mr.  B.  Wood  worth*  designed  the  automatic  gear,  iuustrated  in  Figs. 
41 7  and  412,  which  is  not  put  into  action  by  the  speed  of  the  engine, 
and  in  which  the  point  of  cut-off  is  not  fixed,  but  is  progressive — that 
is  to  say,  the  engine  takes  full  steam  for  the  first  few  revolutions  until 
the  maximum  velocity  is  attained,  when  a  cut-off  of  0*5  takes  place, 
and  gradually  increases,  until  at  the  end  of  the  winding  the  steam  is 
cut  off  at  about  0*3  of  the  stroke. 

The  gear  is  driven  by  a  drag  shaft  (a,  Figs.  411  and  412),  through  a 
train  of  wheels  and  intermediate  shaft,  c,  to  the  shaft,  d,  which  carries 
the  cut-off  eccentric,^  connected  through  the  rod,  h,  and  arm,  t,  with  the 
rocking  shaft,  j.  The  latter  is  provided  with  a  slotted  link,  which 
forms  part  of  the  rocking  shaft,  and  in  which  works  an  ordinary  block 
connecting  the  swing  rod,  k,  driving  the  cut-off  valve  through  the 
spindle,  Z.  The  eccentric,  j^  on  the  shaft,  d,  is  not  driven  direct  by  the 
train  of  wheels,  as  it  is  only  connected  to  them  through  a  stud  pin 
projecting  from  the  driving  disc,  e.  It  is  loose  on  the  shaft,  and  is 
brought  into  action  by  the  stud  pin,  thus  controlling  the  cut-off  gear 
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in  whichever  direction  the  engine  turns.  Th e  train  of  wheels  is  arranged 
to  give  a  slightly  accelerating  speed  to  the  shaft,  d^  which  advances  the 
eccentrioi  /,  through  an  angle  of  about  i^''  at  each  revolution  of 
the  dram.  The  gear  may  be  put  out  of  action  at  will,  by  shutting 
off  the  supply  of  steam  to  the  small  controlling  cylinder,  n,  which  is 
connected  through  levers  to  the  shaft,  m,  and  hence  through  other 
levers  and  links  to  the  swinging  rod,  k.  The  working  position  is 
shown  by  the  dark  lines,  while  the  dotted  lines  represent  the  position 
occupied  when  the  gear  is  out  of  action.  Under  normal  working 
conditions,  the  movements  in  the  cylinder,  n,  are  controlled  by  the 
cam,  o,  driven  by  a  chain  from  the  shaft,  d,  so  that  it  makes  one 
complete  revolution  for  each  winding.  This  cam  turns  the  weighted 
lever,  p,  about  the  stud  pin,  r,  and  operates  the  valve  of  the  cylinder,  n. 


Figs.  411  and  412. 

Steam  Beyersing  Gtoar. — When  the  engines  are  large,  the  strain 
of  moving  the  various  rods,  valves,  dec.,  forming  the  reversing  gear, 
becomes  considerable,  and  prevents  the  engineman  handling  his 
engine  with  the  speed  required  for  modern  winding.  In  such  cases  it 
is  best  to  employ  a  subsidiary  engine  to  do  the  work,  but  it  is  essential 
that  such  an  apparatus  shall  be  under  perfect  control,  and  be  capable 
of  stopping  or  starting  at  any  position  of  its  stroke.  Some  steam- 
reversing  engines  simply  move  the  eccentric  links  to  and  fro,  and  such 
types  are  worse  than  useless. 

Melling*8  JReveraer, — This  apparatus  consists  of  a  steam  cylinder 
(a,  Fig.  413),  and  a  hydraulic  cylinder,  b,  placed  in  a  tank,  c,  containing 
water.  Both  cylinders  are  provided  with  a  piston,  and  are  placed 
with  the  axes  in  the  same  straight  line,  one  piston-rod  being  common 
to  both.  The  upper  end  of  this  piston-rod  is  connected  by  levers,  as 
shown  with  the  block  in  the  reversing  link  on  the  engines.  This 
block  follows  the  motion  of  the  reversing  handle,  (/,  to  an  amount 
corresponding  with  the  distance  the  latter  has  been  moved,  and  then 
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Btops,  becftnse  tlie  valveB  of  both  cylinders  will  hy  this  time  be  closed 
tbrongh  the  actioa  of  the  link,  e,  acting  on  the  Talve*rod,  /.  Tiie 
piatoDB  are  thua  brought  to  a  stiindatill,  and  nre  looked  nntil  the 
reversing  haadle  ia  again  moved.  Ah  the  lever,  e,  ia  connected  at  one 
end  to  the  rod  ooming  from  the  steam  piaton-rod,  and  at  the  other  to 
the  reversing  handle,  it  follows  that  the  valves  of  the  steam  and 
hyilraulic  cylindera  receive  two  motions  through  the  rod,  /,  one  due 
to  the  reversing  handle,  and  the  other,  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  the 
movement  of  the  steam  cylinder  piston-rod. 

As  the  valve  of  this  auxiliary  engine  is  small,  it  is  moved  with  a 
much  smaller  expenditure  of  power  than  would  be  required  if  tlie 
nsversiiig  liiilte,  &c.,  had  to  he  lifted  direct,  and  the  operation  ia  also 
performed  more  rapidly.      Both    steara   and  water  are    brought  to 


on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

valves,  so  that  they  are        

in  equilibrium  in  all  posi- 
tions, and  only  require  a  slight 
effort  to  move  them. 

CondenBation . — Expansion 
to  obtain  the  best  results  must 
be  in  combination  with  conden-  ' 

aation,  except  where  very  high  prest 
used.  Unless  condensation  ia  em  pi 
ratio  of  expanaion  can  only  be  small 
the  exhaust  steam  rauat  have  a  pressiir 
than  the  atmosphere.  No  aatiafuctorj 
of  the  problem  was  obtained  owing  to 
plication  resulting,  until  the  idea 
independent  condenaers  was  applied. 

An  independent  condenser,  as 
implies,  ia  not  fixed  to,  or  moved 
engine  or  engines  whose  steam  it  c 
but  is  worked  entirely  by  an  engine  o 
To  be  a  HiicccHS,  it  should  take  sti 
several  enginea  placed  sufficiently  i 
anuther  to  be  all  connected  to  the  si 
condenser,  and  must  run  continuous!; 
it  a  constant  vacuum  is  always  retainei 
such  appliances  are  in  use  giving  goou  loauiuo. 
The  chief  difficulty  eeems  to  be  to  deal  with  Fig.  413. 

the  enormous   volume  of  ateani   which   comes 

from  the  winding  engine  at  intermittent  times.  Winding  engines  are 
necessarily  large,  and  run  rapidly,  so  that  when  they  are  moving, 
especially  if  expansion  ia  not  used,  the  volume  of  steam  discharged  is 
very  large,  far  more  so  than  is  general  with  continuously  running 
engines.  The  condenser,  therefore,  has  a  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
these  sudden  rushes. 
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A  condenser  is  a  mechanical  contrivance  into  which  steam  is 
passed  and  condensed,  thus  producing  a  vacuum.  It  serves  the  double- 
purpose  of  reducing  the  back  pressure  from  the  exhaust  side  of  the 
piston  by  removing  the  greater  part  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  allows  steam  to  be  expanded  to  a  lower  pressure  in  the  cylinder 
than  could  profitably  be  done  if  exhaust  was  made  direct  into  the 
atmosphere.  As  a  result,  either  the  consumption  of  steam  is  consider- 
ably  reduced  to  furnish  equal  power,  or  there  is  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  work  performed  by  the  engine.  It  introduces  a  further 
economy,  inasmuch  as  the  hot  water  produced  in  the  condenser  can  be 
used  for  boiler  feeding,  and,  indeed,  with  suitable  safeguards  in  the 
form  of  oil  filters  and  separators,  the  condensed  steam  water  may  be 
sent  back  to  the  boilers.  Such  practice  is  not,  however,  recommended, 
as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  remove  all  the  oil,  which  is  a  most 
dangerous  substance  to  introduce  into  boilers.  It  is  advisable  to 
erect  a  central  condenser  in  the  midst  of  the  steam  engines  in  order 
to  keep  the  exhaust  pipes  as  short  as  possible,  but  a  distant  position 
is  admissible,  and  the  loss  of  vacuum  scarcely  perceptible  provided  the 
exhaust  pipes  are  of  suitable  dimensions.  Nearly  any  vacuum  can  be 
obtained,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  with  a  very  high  vacuum 
the  horse-power  required  by  the  air  pumps  increases  very  consider- 
ably, and  generally  a  wise  limitation  is  found  most  advantageous. 
Under  normal  conditions  the  highest  saving  is  obtained  with  a  vacuum 
of  from  II  to  13  lbs. 

There  are  two  systems  of  condensation  differing  entirely  from  each 
other: — (i)  Jet  condensers;  (2)  surface  condensers,  but  both  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  water  and  steam  move  in  opposite  directions. 

In  the  former,  the  steam  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
cooling  water  within  the  vacuum  chamber. 

The  condensers  employed  may  either  be  of  the  ordinary  con- 
struction, where  an  air  pump  and  spray  injection  are  used,  or  of  the 
ejector  pattern  where  a  vacuum  is  obtained  and  the  steam  condensed 
by  a  jet  of  water  issuing  from  a  special-shaped  nozzle.  In  arrange- 
ments of  this  type,  designed  by  Balcke  k  Co.,  the  condenser  consist^ 
principally  of  two  parts,  a  large  lower  chamber  with  a  dome  placed 
upon  it,  the  construction  of  the  chamber  being  such  that  a  definite 
quantity  of  water  inside  it  is  always  ensured.  Fig.  413a  shows  the 
arrangement  where  artificially  cooled  water  is  employed  for  condensing 
the  steam.  The  cool  water  enters  at  the  dome  and  falls  into  the  large 
water  chamber.  The  steam  enters  the  opposite  way  through  the 
pipe,  a,  and  comes  into  close  contact  with  the  water  in  the  large 
chamber,  6.  It  is  nearly  all  condensed  here,  only  a  small  portion, 
together  with  the  air  enters  the  dome,  c,  and  the  vacuum  is  completed 
by  the  inrush  of  cold  water  through  the  pipe,  d.  The  cold  air 
which  enters  with  the  water  is  taken  away  from  the  top  of  the  dome 
at  e  by  an  air  pump,  which  is  a  necessary  adjunct  of  every  condenser. 
If  this  air  was  not  removed  it  would  soon  set  up  a  large  back 
pressure.  The  warm  water  passes  from  the  large  water  chamber  to 
the  circulating  pump,  /,  which  lifts  it  to  the  top  of  the  cooling 
apparatus.  The  artificially  cooled  water  is  again  sucked  up  auto- 
matically through  the  pipe,  dj  into  the  condenser  cone,  the  quantity 
being  regulated  by  a  float.  The  efficient  working  of  such  a  condenser 
depends  on  regulating  the  entrance  of  cold  water  into  the  condenser 
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a^ter  warm  water  hu  been  pumped  out  hj  the  circuNting  pump,  and 
the  automatic  maintenance  of  the  water  level  in  the  large  chamber  at 
a  predetermined  height. 

With  surface  condenBers  the  cooling  water  remains  quite  apart 
from  the  steam  and  doea  not  enter  the  vacuum  chamber  at  all.  In 
them  the  steam  is  carried  into  a  nest  of  pipes  having  a  lBri;e  external 
HUrlace  which  is  subjected  to  a  rapid  cooling  action,  either  by  the  flow 
of  a  stream  of  cool  water  around  the  pipes,  or  by  allowing  a  spray  of 
water  to  fall  on  and  trickle  over  them,  such  cooling  action  being  much 
augmented  by  the  circulation  of  an  artificial  current  of  air.  Each 
subdivision  of  the  surface  condenser  type  has  received  considerable 
Httention  during  recent  years.  The  tendency  with  surface  oondenserB 
has  been  to  decrease  the  number  of  pipes  employed  and  to  use  a 
greater  quantity  of  circulating  water,  which  can  readily  be  produced 
by  a  good  centrirugal  puTn|>.  Evaporative  condensers,  with  the 
water  trickling  over  the  pipes,  give  very  satisfactory  results  and  use  a 


Fig-  4I3'»- 
remarkably  small  quantity  of  water,  indeed,  some  firms  who  manu- 
facture them  state  that  owing  to  the  quantity  of  water  obtained  from 
the  condensed  steam  itself,  the  lame  engine  working  condensing  uses 
less  water  than  when  it  is  non-condensing.  Their  cost  is,  however, 
large,  and  this  would  put  them  out  of  consideration  in  all  cases  where 
a  good  supply  of  surplus  water  is  available  and  plenty  of  ground  apace 
at  command.  In  surface  condensers  proper  the  water  is  sejiarated 
from  the  steam  by  thin  brass  tubes.  The  cooling  water  is  on  one 
side  and  keeps  the  tubes  cold  while  the  steam  is  precipitated  on  the 
other  side.  The  pipes  are  arranged  in  varying  manners  dependent  on 
the  different  classes  of  water  which  have  to  be  employed,  but  the 
principle  is  the  same  in  each  case,  A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  question  in  Germany,  and  the  whole  of  the  details 
carefully  thought  out,  with  the  result  that  a  large  number  of  such 
plants  are  in  operation  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results.  They  sJl 
consist  of  a  high-class  steam  engine,  generally  compound,  driving  a 
water  circulating  pump,  an  air  pump,  and  a  special  double  pump 
which  deals  with  the  condensation  water  produced  from  the  steam. 


and  with  the  oil  and  water  separated  in  the  oil  filten.  Snob  a  plant, 
erected  by  Balcke  &  Co.,  ia  illuatrated  in  Fig.  413&.  The  condenser 
oonsiats  of  a  round  tank  va  which  a  large  number  of  brass  tubes  are 


placed.  The  eteam  flows  round  the  brass  tubes  while  the  cooling 
water  flows  through  them.  These  tubes  can  eaeily  be  cleaned  by  a 
brush  after  takiD)i  off  a  manhole  door.  The  steam  before  entering  the 
condenser  pastes  through  an  oil  separator,  and  after  being  freed  from 
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•oil  makes  a  long  passage  through  the  condenser  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  the  water  is  circulating  and  is  effectually 
condensed.  The  air  pump  removes  the  air  which  is  contained  in  the 
steam  or  has  entered  through  leakage,  and  thus  maintains  the 
vacuum,  while  the  water  condensed  from  the  steam  is  taken  hj  its 
special  pump,  and  the  oily  water  by  the  oil  pump,  the  two  latter  being 
<;ombined  into  one  casing  or  chamber.  On  them  depends,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  both  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  plant  and  the  safety 
of  the  system.  An  enlargeil  view  of  the  arrangement  is  given  in 
Fig.  413c.  The  cylinder  of  this  pump  is  by  means  of  a  special  con- 
trivance brought  into  direct  connection  with  the  air  pump  during  the 
period  of  suction  so  that  during  that  time  exactly  the  same  vacuum 
exists  in  the  condensed  steam  pump  as  in  the  air  pump  and  condenser. 
There  are  no  suction  valves.  The  condensed  steam  and  oily  water 
also  flow  into  the  bairel  of  this  pump,  but  are  kept  in  separate 
chambers  by  a  diaphragm,  and  are  forced  out  again  by  the  plunger  on 
its  return  stroke.  A  large  pump  of  the  ordinary  plunger  type  is 
worked  from  a  tail  rod  on  the  air  pump  bucket,  and  effects  the 
xonstant  circulation  of  the  cooling  water  by  forcing  it  through  the 


I—. 


Fig.  413c. 

-condenser  into  the   cooling  tower  and   sucking  it  up  again  when 
cooled. 

The  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  hinges  about  the  fact  that 
either  a  large  quantity  of  water  must  be  available,  or  that  some 
efficient  method  of  cooling  it  must  be  found.  Ponds  of  large  surface 
area  are  sometimes  available,  but  their  construction  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  cooling  water  used  for  condensation  is  out  of  the  question,  as 
an  area  of  about  2-5  square  feet  of  water  surface  is  needed  per  lb.  of 
steam  condensed  per  hour.  Many  artificial  methods  are  adopted  ft)r 
cooling,  all  of  which  consist  in  splitting  up  the  water  into  small 
particles  and  bringing  them  into  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  only  in 
the  details  of  carrying  out  this  principle  that  differences  occur. 
Korting's  spray  nozzle  provides  a  ready  means  of  breaking  up  the  hot 
condensation  water  into  fine  particles,  and  if  a  row  of  these  jets  be 
j)laced  over  a  pond  good  results  are  obtained.     At  Anzin  Colliery  the 
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hot  water  from  the  condenser  is  cooled  by  being  pumped  to  the  top 
of  a  wooden  frame  erected  over  the  storage  reservoir  and  then  allowed 
to  fall  through  the  air.  A  series  of  horizontal  trajs  composed  of 
brushwood  are  arranged  beneath  each  other,  and  the  water  in  falling 
from  one  to  the  other  is  split  up  into  small  drops,  thereby  largely 
increasing  the  cooling  surface.  This  is  the  so-called  open  type  cooler, 
and  must  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  draught  can  readily 
pass  through.  When  properly  proportioned  they  bring  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  below  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and 
their  cooling  capacity  can  be  very  easily  and  cheaply  increased. 

For  a  medium  degree  of  cooling  such  us  is  required  with  the 
waste  water  from  condensers,  chimney  coolers  are  in  general  favour. 
These  consist  of  a  chimney-like  superstructure  formed  by  a  square  or 
rectangular  tower  with  wooden  framework  covered  with  tongued  and 
grooved  sheeting  boards.  The  water  cooling  apparatus  proper  is  built 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  tower,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4136,  and  consists 
principally  of  the  water  distribution  troughs,  drizzling  grooves  and 
nozzles,  and  drizzling  floors  or  trays.  The  hot  water  is  delivered  at 
the  top,  and  after  being  divided  into  a  number  of  small  streams  by 
nozzles  is  further  subdivided  into  minute  drops  and  allowed  to  drip 
from  tray  to  tray,  meeting  on  its  way  an  ascending  current  of  cool 
air  wbich  enters  through  the  side  openings.  During  this  process  the 
heat  is  transferred  to  the  air  partly  by  evaporation  and  partly  by 
actual  warming  of  the  colder  incoming  air.  The  function  of  the 
chimney  portion  of  the  structure  is  to  induce  a  draught.  The  air 
there  is  warmer  than  that  of  the  outside  atmosphere,  and  consequently 
the  cool  air  rushes  in  at  the  bottom  and  ascends  against  the  dripping 
water.  The  cooled  water  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  tower  and  is 
collected  in  a  tank  ready  for  using  over  again. 

Where  the  ground  space  is  limited,  or  a  very  low  temperature  is 
desired,  fan  coolers  are  employed  in  which  the  ascending  current  of 
cool  air  is  produced  by  a  fan  or  fans  fixed  at  the  surface  level.  They 
are  not  recommended  except  under  such  circumstances,  as  the  cost 
of  the  power  required  to  drive  the  fans  may  be  greater  than  the 
saving  resulting  from  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  cooling  process. 

A  separate  condenser  having  a  steam  cylinder  9  inches  diameter  and 
air-pump  13  inches  diameter,  both  with  a  stroke  of  2  feet,  applied  to  a 
tandem  compound  engine  having  high-  and  low-pressure  cylinders 
of  19  and  27  inches  diameter  respectively,  by  3  feet  stroke,  is  stated  by 
Mr.  H.  Bram  well**  to  produce  a  vacuum  of  25  inches,  >»  ith  a  developed 
horse-power  of  i'27  in  its  steam  cylinder.  Of  the  135*26  I.H.P.  pro- 
duced by  the  main  engine,  5679  I.H.P.  is  obtained  owing  to  the 
vacuum,  a  gain  of  55*52.  The  vacuum  thus  yields  40  per  cent,  of 
the  power  expended.  The  quantity  of  water  passing  through  the 
condenser  is  approximately  5000  gallons  per  hour.  In  another 
example  at  the  same  colliery,  39,000  gallons  per  hour  were  required 
to  be  passed  tbrough  the  condenser  equivalent  to  30  gallons  per  hour 
per  I.H.P. 

At  ZoUem  Colliery,  Westphalia,  an  independent  condenser  takes 
steam  from  a  pair  of  winding  engines,  with  cylinders  40  inches  diameter 
by  80  inches  stroke,  a  pair  of  air-compressing  engines,  a  pair  of  fan 
engines,  a  compound  compressor  engine,  a  compound  fan  engine,  a  com« 

•So,  Wales  Inst,,  xxi.,  158. 
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pound  engine  driving  the  washing  machiDery,  two  workshop  engines, 
two  boiler  feed  pumps,  and  one  engine  driving  the  condensing  plant. 
The  total  load  is  2000  horse-power,  and  the  condenser  was  designed 
to  deal  with  42,000  lbs.  of  steam  per  hour.  Although  the  vacuum 
fluctuates  slightly  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced  with  the  winding 
engine,  as  alter  a  few  days'  practice  the  engine  driver  was  able  to 
handle  it  with  as  much  ease  and  certainty  as  when  working  non- 
condensing.  About  85  per  cent,  of  vacuum  is  obtained  in  the  air 
pump  suction  pipe. 

Compound  Engines. — Most  economical  results  are  obtained  by 
what  is  known  as  compounding  engines — that  is  to  say,  the  engine 
is  supplied  with  a  high-  and  a  low-pressure  cylinder,  and  expansion 
takes  place  in  each.  The  steam  from  the  high-pressure  cylinder 
passes  into  the  low-pressure  one.  The  object  of  using  two  cylinders 
is  to  obtain  a  higher  degree  of  expansion  than  could  take  place 
in  a  single  cylinder  with  good  results,  as  the  difiference  between  the 
initial  and  final  temperature  of  the  steam  would  be  too  great.  A  pair 
of  compound  engines  would,  therefore,  contain  four  cylinders,  and  aa 
simplicity  is  essential  in  winding  machinery,  such  type  did  not  at  one 
time  meet  with  much  favour. 

It  has,  however,  been  suggested  that  winding  engines  should  be 
constructed  in  pairs  as  before,  but  instead  of  both  cylinders  being  high- 
pressure  ones,  one  should  be  high  pressure  and  the  other  low  pressure, 
steam  passing  from  the  former  into  the  latter  through  an  intermediate 
receiver.  This  is  the  type  known  as  the  twin  compound,  but  the 
difficulty  encountered  with  it  was  that  sometimes  it  could  not  be 
got  to  start.  Such  failing  was  fatal  to  any  application  for  winding 
purposes,  as  engines  of  such  description  are  practically  doing  nothing 
else  but  starting  and  stopping.  The  first  solution  of  the  question 
was  obtained  by  Mr.  Wm.  Galloway  at  Llanbradach  Colliery.* 
Successful  working  followed  on  the  introduction  of  a  reducing  valve 
between  the  steam  pipe  leading  from  the  boiler  to  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  and  the  pipe  connecting  the  high-  and  low-  pressure  cylinders, 
regulated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  the  pressure  in  the  inter- 
mediate pipe,  when  the  engine  was  not  at  work,  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  the  same  average  as  the  steam  in  that  passage  would  naturally 
assume  when  the  engine  was  working.  In  oraer  to  limit  the  quantity 
of  steam  passing  through  the  reducing  valve  to  the  smallest  quantity 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view,  a  screw  stop-valve  waa 
introduced  in  the  pipe  connecting  the  reducing  valve  with  the  high- 
pressure  steam  pipe,  and  a  steam  pressure  gauge  on  the  intermediate 
pipe  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  reducing  valve  to  be 
properly  regulated. 

An  engine  of  the  twin-compound  type  has  been  winding  coal  at  the 
Great  Western  Collieries,  South  Wales,  since  1892  with  satisfactory 
results.!  It  has  a  hijh-pressure  cylinder,  32  inches  in  diameter,  on 
one  side  of  the  drum,  and  a  low-pressure  cylinder,  48  inches 
diameter,  on  the  other  side,  the  stroke  of  each  being  5  feet.  Both 
cylinders  are  steam  jacketed,  and  are  fitted  with  expansion  gear 
similar  to  Fig.  408.  The  total  load  is  over  9*5  tons,  the  drum  is  i& 
feet  diameter,  and  the  shaft  1440  feet  deep.  The  average  boiler 
pressure  is  120  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  maximum  speed  of  wind- 
*8o.  Wales  Inst.,  xvi.,  iii.  t/Vd.  IntA,^  xii.,  282. 
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ing  is  60  feet  per  second.  Total  time  occupied  in  winding,  50  seconds. 
This  engine  only  used  26  lbs.  of  steam  per  hour  per  indicated  horse- 
power, as  compared  with  37  lbs.  used  bj  a  high-class  ordinary  engine 
having  expansion  gear,  and  with  46  lbs.  used  by  a  third  engine  also 
haying  expansion  gear.  The  last  engine  used  74  lbs.  of  steam  per 
hour  per  I.H.P.  befbre  it  was  fitted  with  expansion  gear. 

With  deeper  shafts,  heavier  loads,  and  increased  boiler  pressures, 
four-cylinder  compound  engines  have  come  into  more  general  favour, 
as,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  certain  unfavourable  factors,  satisfactory 
results  are  obtained  under  suitable  working  conditions.  In  the  first 
place,  they  must  be  attached  to  a  condenser,  and  as  this  acts  on  the 
larger  cylinder,  the  proportional  increase  in  power  will  be  large.  Not 
only  does  a  condenser  reduce  the  back  pressure,  but  it  permits  the 
more  complete  utilisation  of  the  expansive  force  of  the  steam.  If 
a  condenser  is  not  employed,  the  final  pressure  in  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  must  be  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  free  and  rapid  exhaust.  A  high  initial  steam  pres- 
sure is  also  essential,  and  directly  the  engine  has  got  up  speed,  some 
form  of  expansion  gear  should  come  into  operation,  and  be  so  arranged 
as  to  produce  a  low  terminal  pressure.  The  importance  of  this  con- 
sideration will  be  realised  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  calculations 
given  on  p.  312  show  that  in  the  first  ten  strokes  the  engine  has  to 
exert  over  9^  million  foot-lbs.  of  work,  but  that  in  the  succeeding  ten 
strokes  only  4}  million  foot-lbs.  are  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the 
engine  going  at  its  maximum  speed.  It  is  therefore  evident  that, 
unless  acceleration  is  to  proceed,  the  engine-driver  must  either  throttle 
the  steam  or  expansion  must  take  place. 

In  order  to  reduce  cylinder  condensation,  all  four  must  be  steam- 
jacketed,  and,  in  addition,  the  interval  between  successive  winds  must 
be  made  as  small  as  possible.  Some  rapid  method  of  changing  the 
tubs  on  the  cages  should  be  adopted,  because,  immediately  steam  is 
cut  off,  the  cylinders  commence  to  cool.  A  reheater  receiver,  having 
a  volume  equal  to  from  2^  to  3  times  the  capacity  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinder,  should  be  placed  between  the  cylinders  to  restore  part  of  the 
heat  lost  by  expansion  in  the  high-pressure  cylinders,  and  stop  valves 
should  be  inserted  between  the  receiver  and  the  low-pressure  cylinders 
to  cut  off  the  supply  of  steam  at  the  same  time  as  the  main  throttle 
valve  is  closed  by  the  driver.  All  these  valves  are  connected  together 
and  controlled  by  the  same  handle.  In  this  way  the  receiver  pressure 
is  maintained  at  some  fixed  amount,  as  enables  the  engines  to  start 
promptly  on  their  return  journey,  and  renders  unnecessary  the 
employment  of  a  reducing  vnlve  under  normal  working  conditions. 
A  reducing  valve  should  be  connected  to  the  receiver,  but  should  be 
arranged  to  open  only  when  the  engines  have  been  standing  for  some 
considerable  time. 

The  drum  should  be  small  in  diameter,  and  the  weight  of  the  rope 
should  be  counterbalanced.  In  this  way  the  number  of  strokes  during 
each  hoist  is  increased,  permitting  more  regular  expansion,  while  the 
engine  not  only  gets  up  speed  quicker,  but  can  be  stopped  in  a  shorter 
distance,  with  the  result  that  steam  is  kept  in  the  cylinders  up  to  the 
last  practicable  moment. 

In  determining  the  size  of  a  compound  engine  to  do  given  work,  it  is 
usual  to  consider  that  the  expansions  of  the  steam  all  occur  in  the  low- 
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pressure  cylinder,  because  the  total  steam  used  oan  only  be  that 
exhausted  from  such  cylinder,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
terminal  pressure  is  produced  by  an  early  cut-off  in  the  low-pressure 
cylinder,  or  if  the  cut-off  happened  in  a  preceding  cylinder,  and  the 
steam  finally  expanded  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  down  to  the  same 
terminal  pressure.  The  total  power  developed  by  a  compound  engine 
having  a  properly  designed  low-pressure  cylinder  is  independent  of 
the  ratio  between  the  size  of  the  high  and  low-pressure  cylinders,  but 
the  smooth  and  economical  working  is  considerably  influenced.  It  is 
usual  to  endeayour  to  apportion  the  work  of  a  continuous-running 
compound  engine  equally  between  the  cylinders,  and  the  general 
practice  under  such  circumstances  is  to  make  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
some  three  to  four  times  the  yolume  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  the 
ratio  depending  on  the  initial  pressure  of  the  available  steam.  But 
with  intermittent-running  engines,  a  lower  ratio  is  adopted  and  more 
work  done  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  a  condition  which  is  not 
favourable  to  economy,  but  which  increases  the  starting  power.  For 
winding  engines  a  ratio  from  ai  to  3  to  i  is  common. 

Taking,  therefore,  the  conditions  laid  down,  the  example  given  oa 
p.  312,  where  9,790,028  ft. -lbs.  of  work  have  to  be  done  with  a  piston 
travel  of  55  feet,  with  an  absolute  initial  steam  pressure  of  155  lbs. 
and  a  cylinder  ratio  of  2 i  to  i,  if  steam  be  cut  off  in  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  at  75  per  cent,  of  the  stroke,  the  theoretical  number  of 

expansions  will  be x  2*25  »  3,  and  the  actual  number  3  x  0*85 

■■  9*55.     The  avera^^e  mean  pressure  will  be,  neglecting  clearance— 

_        .i-k-logtr       ^   1+093  11- 

p-  s  p' ^r^=  '55    255        "^  ^^ 

Allowing  for  clearance,  the  mean  pressure  becomes  117  x  0*85  =  99*4 
lbs.,  and  if  9*4  lbs.  be  allowed  for  back  pressure,  the  mean  effective 
pressure  on  the  piston  is  90  lbs.  The  total  area  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinders  is,  therefore — 


9,790,028         ^o  •    U 

-  *^     ,^  =  1978  BQusre  mches. 
90  X  55        ^'   "^ 


Adding  25  per  cent,  for  friction,  gives  a  total  of  2472  square  inches 
for  the  two,  or  1236  for  one  cylinder,  so  that  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
should  have  an  area  of 


4 


— % —  =  39*66  inches. 
07854 


Galling  this  40,  the  high-pressure  cylinder  should  be  about  26  inches 
diameter  to  give  the  desired  ratio.  A  pair  of  four-cylinder  compound 
engines,  with  two  high-pressure  cylinders  each  26  inches  diameter,  and 
two  low-pressure  cylinders  each  40  inches  diameter,  all  having  a  stroke  of 
5 '5  feet,  will  be  capable  of  doing  the  desired  work.  In  order,  however, 
to  obtain  more  economy  in  steam  consumption,  and  to  permit  a  higher 
degree  of  expansion  und  a  lower  terminal  pressure,  the  ratio  between 
the  cylinders  was  increased  to  3  to  i  and  the  low-pressure  cylinders 
increased  to  45  inches  diameter,  the  high-pressure  ones  remaining  at 
26  inches.     The  student  must  remember  that,  although  the  sise  of  the 
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low-pressure  cylinder  is  increased  and  the  initial  steam  pressure 
remains  the  same,  the  mean  elective  steam  pressure  is  reduced  owing 
to  the  greater  number  of  expansions,  and,  consequently,  the  horse- 
power developed  is  the  same. 

Winding  from  Great  DepthB. — It  is  obvious  that  the  deeper 
coal  seams  which  have  been  opened  up  by  modern  enterprise  require 
more  powerful  machinery  for  winding  purposes.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  the  employment  of  a  much  higher 
pressure  of  steam  and  by  counterbalancing,  but  even  then  winding 
engines  have  tended  to  increase  in  size  until  they  reach  such  a  weight 
.as  renders  them  cumbersome.  The  very  circumstances  under  Nvhich 
they  work,  such  as  the  intermittent  running,  the  continual  starting 
.and  stopping,  and  the  necessity  for  obtaining  their  maximum  speed 
in  the  quickest  possible  time,  render  it  almost  essential  that  their 
moving  parts  should  be  as  small  and  as  light  as  possible,  and  to  no 
•other  portion  does  this  remark  apply  with  such  force  as  to  the  drum. 
If  no  other  circumstance  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration  an  easy 
solution  of  the  problem  would  be  attained  by  reducing^ the  size  of 
the  drum,  but,  unfortunately,  this  introduces  a  further  complication 
owing  to  the  larger  number  of  coils  of  rope  which  have  to  be  wound 
tipon  it,  and  the  width  of  the  drum  has  to  be  so  increased  that  a  point 
is  soon  reached  where  the  angling  of  the  rope  between  the  drum  and  the 
pulley  becomes  greater  than  is  permissible  in  practice.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  winding  from  great 
•depths,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  of  them  are  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory. The  subject  was  discussed  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Brough*  iQ  1896,  by 
Messrs.  Poussigue,  Stassart,  and  Hrabak,  at  the  Paris  International 
'Congress  on  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  1900,  and  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Behr 
before  the  Institution  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  in  1902.  The  latter 
paper  presented  very  fully  the  mechanics  of  the  question,  but  was 
incomplete  in  the  absence  of  information  as  to  the  application  of  the 
suggestions  to  practice.  Speaking  generally,  it  seems  that  a  great 
many  of  the  difficulties  are  over-estimated.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  no  shafts  either  existent  or  projected  of  a  greater  depth  than 
6000  feet,  and  up  to  that  limit  no  difficulty  has  yet  been  experienced 
by  competent  engineers  in  designing  satisfactory  machinery  for  wind- 
ing purposes.  The  advent  of  high-pressure  steam  has  placed  a  very 
powerful  factor  in  the  hands  of  engineers,  making  it  possible  to  employ 
small  engines  which  can  run  at  high  piston  speeds  and  attain  their 
maximum  velocity  in  the  smallest  possible  time,  even  when  the  loads 
to  be  moved  are  large.  Far  more  practical  difficulty  is  likely  to  be 
experienced  over  the  ropes,  and  with  great  depths  it  will  probably  be 
found  most  economical  to  use  a  rather  low  factor  of  safety  and  change 
the  ropes  more  frequently,  than  to  employ  a  high  factor  of  safety  with 
a  longer  period  of  use  for  the  ropes,  as  such  a  proceeding  would  give 
a  smaller  size  of  engine  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  initial  cost. 
Taper  ropes  would  materially  reduce  the  weight  hanging  in  the  shaft 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  plant.  They  have  been  little  used 
in  the  past  and  are  difficult  and  expensive  to  construct,  but  if  a 
demand  arose  for  such  ropes  it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that 
jnanufacturers  would  meet  it. 

*  t/otim.  Society  Arts,  xliv.,  57. 
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nianchel'a  FneurtuUic  System.* — The  employment  of  round  rope» 
ia  limited  to  a  certain  depth,  aa  e,  point  ia  reached  beyond  which  thej 
vill  not  support  their  own  weight.  Taper  ropes  have  theoretically 
no  such  limit,  but  practically  they  have,  owing  to  the  method  of  con- 
struction. To  dispense  with  ropes  altogether,  Mr.  Blanchet  Huccesft- 
fnlly  applied  at  Epinac,  France,  the  principle  of  the  pneumatic  tube. 

The  HottingeuF  shaft   was  intended   to   reach    iioo  yards,  but, 
nnfortunatelv,  after  attaining  711  yards  no  workable  coal  was  found, 
and,  although  the  pneumatic  Rystem  has  been  used  tor  winding  on  a 
small  scale,  it  was  nev«r  carried  out  in  its  entirety;  but  sufficient 
experience  was  gained  to  prove  that  the  idea  could  be  a  prootical 
BuccRSB.     At  the  same  time,  the  results  did  not  show  that  it  was 
superior  in  economy  to  the  system  of  employing  ropes,  if  counter- 
balancing be  adopted.     The  expense  of  the  installation  was  enormous. 
One  tube  63  inches  diameter  and  about  j\  inch  thick  was  placed  in 
the  shaft.     It  was  made  up  in  about  20  fent  Ipn^ths  riveted  together 
with  butt-joints  and  oounter-aunk  rivets.     Ab  first,  it  was  thought 
that  the  tube  would  have  to  be  bored,  bat  suoh   was  found  to  \» 
unnecessary,  although   each  length  was 
hammered  to  a  perfectly  cylindrical  lurm 
upon  a  mandril.     A  diagrammatic  repre- 
sentation   of  the    scheme    is    given    in 
Figs.  414  and  415,  the  former  showing 
the  cage  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and 
the  latter  at  bank. 

The  piston  is  made  in  two  parts, 
one  at  the  top  of  the  cage  and  the  other 
at  the  bottom,  while  the  former  is  sub- 
divided into  two  portions,  placed  at  such 
a  distance  apart  that  in  passing  the 
doors  through  which  the  tubs  are 
changed,  one  of  them  afaall  always  be  in 
an  uncut  position  of  the  tube ;  this 
ensures  the  pressure  remaining  constant 
when  the  piston  passes  the  doors.  The 
lowei'  part  of  the  piston  below  the  cage 
carries  a  jiai-schute,  p.  The  cage  holds 
9  tubs,  one  above  the  other ;  the  load 
of  coal  carried  is  nearly  5  tons  ;  and  the 
total  weight  of  the  piston,  cage,  tubs,  and 
cool  is  about  13  tons. 

When   the  air   is    exhausted    above  *■'«•  4M.        *'t!-  4iS- 

the    piston,    the    latter   commences    to 

ascend,  while  for  descent,  exhaustion  is  stopped,  its  connection 
with  the  exhaust  engine  severed  by  means  of  doors  at  C,  and  air 
allowed  to  pass  upon  the  top  of  the  piston  through  the  regiilator,  e. 
To  remove  the  tubs  from  the  cage  three  douVile  doors,  /  are  provided 
in  the  tube,  both  at  the  top  and  the  bottom,  these  corresponding  to 

*"rnbe  atmoBpherio  do  puits  Hottingaur."  Z.  Blanohet.  So;.  I«d.  M'm. 
(a'Sdrie),iv..S57.anilvii.,273;T.  W.  Bunnina,JV.  E.  /.iiiii.,81.  "Pnaumatio 
HoisUng."  H.  A.  Wheelor.  Atikt.  Intl.  M.E..  lii.,  107.  "Etude  biatonqus 
■ur  le  puitB  Hottingeur  des  mines  d'Epioao."  U.  Noug&rMe,  Soc  lad.  Min. 
(3*  Serie),  vii.,  551. 
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three  levels  of  the  heapstead.  Three  movements  of  the  cage  take  place 
to  change  the  nine  tubs,  and  to  keep  it  steady  while  such  is  proceed- 
ing, three  double  sets  of  stops  a^  s^  s^  are  introduced,  and  can  be  thrust 
into  the  tube  or  withdrawn  by  means  of  one  lever.  When  the  cage  is 
^>onfined  between  stops  t^  of  the  two  sets,  decks  i,  4,  and  7  can  be 
handled,  while  if  the  cage  be  confined  by  stops  a^  of  each  set,  tubs  3, 
6,  and  9  are  discharged. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  the  equilibrium  pipe,  E,  goes  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  to  a  point  sufficiently  high  to  be  above  the  piston 
duriog  the  whole  time  the  tubs  are  being  changed.  When  the  cock, 
(/,  in  this  pipe  is  closed,  the  pressure  of  air  on  the  bottom  keeps  the 
piston  up  against  the  top  stops,  and  when  the  cock  is  opened,  and  the 
main  inlet  and  outlet  valves,  h  and  6,  shut,  the  air  below  is  rarefied, 
and  the  cage  falls  on  to  the  bottom  stops.  At  the  pit  top,  the  two 
pipes,  A  and  B,  are  provided  with  stop-cocks,  c  and  i;  the  first  is  in 
connection  with  the  atmosphere,  to  allow  the  cage  to  descend,  while 
the  latter  is  in  connection  with  the  exhausting  engines,  and  is  used  to 
move  the  cage  if  required  while  banking  is  being  performed. 

When  the  cage  ascends,  the  doors,  //and  e,  are  shut,  but  when  it 
arrives  at  the  top  it  is  made  to  stop,  first,  by  automatically  shutting 
At  k  the  connection  with  the  exhausting  engine  at  0 ;  secondly,  by 
moving  the  valve,  /,  and  admitting  some  air  from  the  atmosphere, 
while  if  the  ascent  still  continues,  the  valve,  n,  is  lifted  and  the  tube 
opened  to  the  atmosphere.  To  avoid  all  shock  when  opening  these 
valves,  the  top  part  of  the  piston  carries  a  spring  buffer,  a.  In  the 
descent,  when  the  cage  arrives  near  the  point  where  it  has  to  stop, 
it  automatically  closes  the  escape  valve  at  n. 

The  apparatus  also  serves  to  ventilate  the  mine.  During  the 
descent  of  the  piston,  the  valve  h  is  shut  and  e  opened,  and  all  the 
air  contained  in  the  tube  is  forced  to  bank,  but  during  the  ascent 
of  the  piston  the  valve  0  is  shut  and  h  opened,  so  that  an  amount 
of  air  equal  to  the  contents  of  the  tube  is  exhausted  from  the  mine 
to  be  discharged  into  the  atmosphere  when  the  piston  descends. 

Koepe  Syatenu — In  its  lightest  form  a  drum  requires  a  large 
Amount  of  energy  to  set  it  in  motion,  and  an  equal  amount  to  stop 
it.  In  addition,  for  deep  shafts  the  angling  of  the  rope  with  the 
pulley  is  not  only  a  disadvantage  and  a  possible  cause  of  accident, 
but  a  source  of  wear.  To  reduce  this  angling,  and  yet  keep  the 
drum  relatively  small  in  diameter  and  in  width,  the  ascending  rope 
is  sometimes  arranged  to  coil  on  the  space  from  which  the  descend- 
ing rope  has  been  uncoiled. 

To  remove  the  objection  to  the  weight,  &c.,  of  large  drums,  Mr. 
Fredk.  Koepe  designed  the  system  where  they  are  dispensed  with 
altogether.  The  first  application  was  made  at  Hannover  Colliery,  in 
Westphalia,  and  may  briefly  be  said  to  consist  in  the  substitution  of  a 
single  grooved  pulley  in  place  of  the  ordinary  drum.  The  winding 
rope  passes  from  one  cage  over  its  head-gear  pulley,  round  the 
*'  drum,"  and,  after  passing  over  the  other  head-gear  pulley,  is  con- 
nected with  the  second  cage  (Figs.  416  and  417).  The  winding 
rope  simply  encircles  about  half  the  periphery  of  the  drum,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  driving  belt  on  an  ordinary  pulley.  There  is  a 
l>alance  rope  beneath   the   cages,  so  that  the  arrangement  may  be 
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likened  to  an  endless  rope,  the  two  cages  being  simply  points  of* 
attachment.  The  drum  pulley  usually  consists  of  the  two  outside 
cases  of  an  ordinary  cylindrical  drum,  bolted  together  and  securing 
between  them  a  band  of  hard  wood  in  which  a  groove  is  made  to 
receive  the  winding  rope,  the  depth  of  this  groove  being  geuerally 
equal  to  twice  the  diameter  of  the  rope.  Instead  of  being  placed 
parallel,  the  head-gear  pulleys  are 
angled  towards  each  other,  with 
the  object  of  reducing  side  friction. 

The  system  has  been  in  success- 
ful operation  since  1877,  and  results 
show  that  the  single  winding  rope 
lasts  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
the  two  ropes  formerly  adopted. 
Experiments  made  have  determined 
that  with  a  rope  passing  only  one- 
half  turn  round  the  driving  pulley, 
the  coefficient  of  adhesion  between 
steel  ropes  and  wood  rim  is  in 
practice  30  per  cent.,  which  would 
admit  of  an  excess  of  105  cwts.  being 
placed  on  the  present  ascending  load 
at  Hannover  Colliery  before  any  slip 
can  occur.  The  first  application  of 
this  system  in  England  was  at 
Bestwood  Colliery,  Nottingham,* 
but  after  seven  years'  working  it 
was  abandoned  (in  1890)  owing  to 
the  slip  which  took  place  when 
the  winding  ropes  were  oiled.  At  this  colliery  such  slip  was  most 
objectionable,  because  winding  took  place  at  an  up-cast  shaft  which 
wa&s  cased  in  all  round.  The  engineman  could  not  see  his  cages,  but 
had  to  rely  entirely  on  the  indicator.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Sneyd 
Colliery,  North  Staffordshire,  where  the  second  application  of  this 
system  in  this  country  was  put  down,  its  working  has  been,  and  is, 
most  satisfactory.! 

The  merits  and  demerits  of  the  system  are  fully  explained  in  an 
elaborate  inquiry  by  Mr.  L.  Trasenster,^  and  later  particulars  of  the 
results  obtained  at  Hannover  Colliery  are  given  by  Messrs.  Malilet  de 
Go  urn  ay,  and  Suisse.  § 

Since  its  introduction  a  large  number  of  installations  have  been 
made  in  Germany,  and  all  have  been  so  successful  that  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  its  non-application  in  other  countries.  Slip  is  prevented 
by  using  a  rope  of  full  size  and  running  it  without  grease.  Sometimea 
the  ropes  are  coated  with  var  nish  or  sprinkled  with  resin  occasionally, 
and  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  one  breaking.  In  some  cases  the 
indicator  is  driven  by  gearing  from  the  pit  frame  pulleys,  and  conse*^ 
qnently  the  position  of  the  cages  is  correctly  shown,  even  should  tha 
ro|  e  slip  on  the  driving  sheave. 


Fig.  416.    Fig.  417. 


*  Che8,  Inst,^  xi  ,  267. 
XIUv.  Univ.  (1879),  v.,  85. 


t/'ed.  InU.^  xviii.,  450. 

%8oc,  hid,  Min.,  (y  S^rie),  i.,  65  and  389. 
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Wh^n  the  cages  reach  the  landing-pUoe  and  rest  on  the  stops,  the 
weight  is  removed  from  the  rope,  and  suthcient  adhesiye  power  does 
not  exist  on  the  rim  of  the  motiye  pulley  to  enable  the  load  to  be  re- 
started. This  can  be  guarded  against,  either  by  dispensing  with  stops 
at  the  top,  as  is  done  at  Sneyd  Colliery,  or  by  continuing  the  rope  past 
the  cages  by  means  of  cross-heads,  above  and  below  each  cage,  con- 
nected together  by  cross-pieces  passing  outside ;  the  bridle  chains  are 
hung  from  the  top  cross-head,  and  when  the  cage  rests  on  the  stops 
the  weight  of  the  winding  and  tail  rope  still  remains  on  the  motive 
pulley.     This  was  the  arrangement  used  at  Bestwood. 

A  modification  of  the  Koepe  system,  where  a  flat  rope  is  employed 
instead  of  a  round  one,  has  been  used  for  some  time  at  Crone  in  West- 
phalia, and  a  model  of  a  suggested  plant  on  similar  lines  for  winding 
from  a  depth  of  131 2  yards  was  shown  at  Diisseldorf  Exhibition  in 
1902.  The  ordinary  objections  to  flat  ropes  do  not  apply  here,  because 
no  lapping  takes  place,  and  the  rope  lies  on  an  even  surface,  which  is 
always  of  the  same  diameter. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  Koepe  system  is  the  probability  that  if 
one  rope  broke  both  cages  would  oe  precipitated  to  the  bottom.  If 
the  breakage  happened  any  distance  down  the  shaft  it  is  doubtful 
whether  both  cages  would  fall,  because  the  frictional  resistance  of  the 
piece  coming  up  the  shaft  over  the  head-gear  pulleys  and  around  the 
drum  would  be  sufficient  to  take  up  the  pull  of  a  moderate  load,  and, 
at  any  rate,  may  act  as  a  sort  of  brake,  and  prevent  the  second  cage 
falling  at  full  speed.  In  some  instances  a  brake  block  has  been  placed 
over  the  pulley,  which,  in  case  the  rope  broke,  would  be  automatically 
wedged  against  the  pulley,  and  would  prevent  the  rope  from  slipping. 
This  fear  does  not  appear  to  be  reasonable.  In  (Germany  the  law 
provides  that  all  ropes  on  Koepe  hoists  shall  not  be  worked  for  more 
than  two  years,  and,  as  previously  stated,  a  broken  rope  is  unknown. 
This  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that,  with  ordinary  ropes 
rigidly  attached  to  a  drum,  a  careless  engine-driver  may,  by  picking 
up  the  load  sharply  and  with  a  small  length  of  slack  rope,  throw  a 
strain  on  to  the  rope  equal  to  nearly  three  times  the  load,  and  that 
if  this  process  be  repeated  many  times  during  the  day  it  must  have 
a  most  injurious  action  on  the  rope.  This  cannot  take  place  with 
the  Koepe  hoist,  because  there  is  not  any  slack  rope,  and  even  if  any 
large  load  should  come  on  to  the  rope  it  simply  causes  it  to  slip. 

An  installation  at  Yiviers  Colliery,  Belgium,  entirely  removes  this 
objection.  Instead  of  one  rope,  two  are  employed  The  drum  has 
two  grooves,  and  there  are  four  head-gear  pulleys.  Each  rope  passes 
from  one  cage,  over  its  head-gear  pulley,  round  one  groove  in  the  drum, 
over  the  other  head-gear  pulley,  and  back  to  the  other  cage.  Each 
rope  passes  half  round  the  drum — in  fact,  the  arrangement  simply 
consists  of  duplicating  the  Koepe  system.  The  only  diflerence  is  in 
the  attachment  of  the  ropes  to  the  cage.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would 
be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  keep  both  ropes  exactly  of  the  same 
length,  while,  if  they  varied,  and  one  became  longer  than  the  other,  the 
shorter  rope  would  have  all  the  weight,  and  the  longer  one  would  in  all 
probability  be  thrown  out  of  the  groove  on  the  pulley,  and  might 
cause  a  serious  accident.  To  prevent  this,  the  ropes,  instead  of  being 
Attached  directly,  are  connected  to  a  tension  apparatus  which  distri- 
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butes  the  weight  and  pata  &n  equal  quantity  on  each.  The  two  ropea, 
a  a  (Fig.  418),  nre  terminated  by  an  ordinary  capping,  bb,  through 
which  is  passed  an  ordinary  chain,  e.  This  chain  is  endless  and 
pBSscB  round  a  polygonal  drum,  d,  on  the  top  of  the  cage,  but  the  sides 
of  the  polygon  are  rounded  to  fit  the  links  of  the  cbain  (Fig.  419). 
This  pu)ley  can  turn  on  an  axis,  and  readily  permits  the  chain  to 
adJuBt  itself  to  any  variation  in  the  length  of  the  ropes.  Two  small 
cross  chains,  ee,  connect'the  main  chairis,  aa,  fo  that  in  case  of  the 
breakage  of  either  of  the  ropes  the  other  one  holds  the  load  ;  and, 
finally,  in  case  the  chains,  a  a,  should  break,  the  cage  is  supported  bj 
ft  flat  metal  rope,  having  one  extremity  attached  to  the  capping  on 
the  winding  rope,  while  the  other  is  connected  to  the  cage.  Instead 
of  employing  round  balance  ropes  beneath  the  cages,  two  fiat  ones 
are  employed,  the  strands  of  each  being  laid  in  alternate  directions. 


Fig.  4'8-  Vis.  419- 

By  doing  this,  it  is  claimed  that  any  tendency  to  twist  is  entirely 
removed. 

Whiting  System — The  Whiting  hoist  is  a  friction  drive  like  the 
Koepe,  but  in  order  to  obtain  more  grip  two  grooved  pulleys,  both 
driven,  are  used,  and  the  rope  is  passed  several  times  round  each. 
The  arrangement  employed  in  the  best  practice  is  exactly  that  illus- 
trated in  Figs.  318  and  319,  except  that  the  Walker  difi'erential  pulleya 
nre  driven  at  a  higher  speed  without  intermediate  gearing.  The 
first  sheave  is  driven  direct  by  the  main  connecting-rods,  while  the 
second  one  receives  its  motion  through  a  pair  ol  parallel  rods  similar 
to  those  used  on  locomotivps.  The  second  shaft  has  to  he  slightly 
inclined  to  prevent  the  outrgoing  rope  fouling  the  second  Walker 
pulley,  and  the  parallel  driving  rods  have  to  be  made  with  a  simple 
oinpensating  device  to  avoid  sny  risk  of  their  binding.  A  tightening 
arrangement  for  adjusting  the  length  of  rope  to  wind  from  different 
levels  is  employed,  consisting  of  a  tension  pulley  on  a  carringe  and  a 
strong  winch  for  moving  this  carriage  on  its  track,  similar  in  principle 
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to  the  tension  arrangement  of  an  endless  rope  haulage  installation ; 
indeed,  this  method  is  endless  rope  haulage  applied  to  a  vertical  lift. 
There  is  a  tail  rope  heneath  the  cages. 

Tonuon  System, — When  the  engines  at  No.  2  pit  Preussen  Colliery, 
Westphalia,  were  being  designed,  it  was  found,  after  deciding  that 
spiral  drums  should  be  employed,  that  if  the  two  were  put  on 
one  shaft  in  the  usual  manner,  its  diameter  would  be  over  30 
inches  in  order  to  be  strong  enough  to  safely  carry  the  working  load. 
The  impracticability  of  employing  a  shaft  of  such  proportions  led 


Figs.  420  and  421. 

Hr.  Tomson*^  to  divide  the  drum  into  two,  and  to  place  each  on  a 
separate  shaft.  The  design  of  the  complete  engine  is  illustrated  in 
Figs.  420  and  421.  One  drum  is  placed  in  front  of  the  other  and 
there  are  four  cranks  and  four  connecting-rods.     The  latter  are  not 

*  Soc  Ind,  Min,  (3*  Sdrie).  x.,  254. 
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coupled  direct  to  the  piiton-roda  aa  uaual,  but  to  two  T-ahaped  piece* 
which  COD  rock  to  tmd  fro  on  a  secondary  abaft.  The  third  end  of 
the  T-shaped  rocking  lever  is  coupled  to  the  connecting-rod  of  the 
engine  which  ia  a  vertical  one.  The  opposite  cranks  of  each  drum  are 
aet  at  right  angles.  The  position  occupied  hy  the  cranks  and  rooking 
lever  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  drum,  is  drawn  detached  above  the 
side  elevation,  in  order  that  it  may  be  compared  with  the  position 
occupied  at  the  same  instant  bj  the  cranks,  ^c.,  on  the  left-hand  sido 
of  the  drum. 

The  engine  is  certain]}r  complex,  but  it  has  been  working  satisfac- 
torily since  1896,  and  renders  possible  the  employment  of  a  smaller 
and  wider  drum  without  excessive  angling  of  the  rope ;  indeed,  each 
drum  may  be  as  wide  as  the  two  could  be  if  they  were  both  placed  on 
the  same  shaft.  The  total  weight  of  the  engine  is  460  tons,  the  dmrns 
alone  weigh  ng  115  tons  and  coating  £1700.  The  winding  speed  is 
comparatively  small,  the  run  of  600  yards  Caking  over  sixty  seconds 
as  a  minimum.  Such  an  engine  costs  at  least  30  per  cent,  more  than 
the  most  oiodern  type  of  four-cylinder  tandem  compound  with  ordinary 
drums  designed  to  perform  equal  work. 

Morgana  St/item. — When  it  became  necessary  to  wind  from  a  depth 
of  900  yards  at  Doloottth  Mine,  Cornwall,  Mr.  W.  Morgan  decided  to 
employ  both  an  engine  and  dram  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  then 
had  to  &ce  the  question  of  how  the  angling  of  the  rope  could  be 


Fig.  4M. 

prevented  with  such  an  inordinately  long  drum  as  was  required  to 
hold  the  number  of  coils  that  had  to  be  wrapped  on  it  without  over- 
lapping. He  adopted  the  novel  procedure  of  mounting  the  engines 
on  a  carriage  built  up  of  girders,  and  fitted  with  wheels,  and  CHUsing 
such  carriage  with  the  engine  to  traverse  slowly  with  each  revolution 
of  the  drum  a  distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  winding  rope.  Tlie 
total  travel  la,  of  course,  equal  to  the  space  occupied  on  the  drum  by 
all  the  coils  of  rope,  and  it  consequently  follows  that  all  angling  is 
prevented.  Other  advantages  obtained  are,  the  reduction  in  the  sise 
of  the  cylinders  and  the  length  of  the  stroke,  which  is  rendi-red 
possible  by  the  decrease  in  the  diameter  of  the  drum,  with  a  conse- 
quent increase  in  the  number  of  revolutions  and  in  the  piston  speedy. 
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k  thus  permitting  expansive  working  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  is 

generally  the  case.  Indeed,  the  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  expan- 
sion gears  on  winding  engines  is  the  comparatively  short  time  they 
come  into  action  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

The  engine  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  422  is  traversed  automatically 
by  the  worm  wheel,  a,  on  the  drum  shaft  gearing  into  the  toothed  wheel,- 
bf  keyed  on  a  shaft,  c,  which  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  engine,  and 
which  is  provided  with  a  cog  wheel,  dy  at  each  extremity  geared  into  a 
rack  built  on  the  engine  house  wall.  The  teeth  of  these  cog  wheels 
are  equal  in  pitch  to  the  diameter  of  the  winding  rope,  and  conse- 
quently at  each  revolution  of  the  drum  shaft,  the  engine  moves  a 
distance  equal  to  the  space  occupied  by  one  coil  of  rope.  After  the 
engine  had  been  built  and  before  it  was  erected,  operations  were 
suspended  at  the  new  shaft  for  which  it  was  intended,  consequently  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  would  have  answered  the  expectations 
of  its  inventors,  but  there  does  not  seem  any  apparent  reason  why 
it  should  be  impossible  to  traverse  a  winding  engine  at  a  very  slow 
speed,  when  we  remember  that  huge  cranes  in  engineering  works  are 
readily  moved  at  comparatively  high  speeds  without  any  difficulty  or 
danger.  Messrs.  Hoi  man  Bros.,  the  manufacturers,  showed  at  thi^ 
Earl's  Court  Exhibition  in  1899  a  working  model  one-sixth  ful> 
size,  which  wound  a  weight  up  and  down  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
manner. 

Hopwood  and  MarshcUVa  System, — In  order  to  remove  the  prejudice 
attaching  to  a  traversing  engine,  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  construction, 
Messrs.  Hopwood  and  Marshall  suggest  that  the  engine  with  its  long 
drum  should  be  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  winding 
pulleys,  and  the  rope  carried  round  guide  pulleys  fixed  horizontally 
near  the  engine,  and  that  these  guide  pulleys  should  be  traversed  to 
and  fro  at  the  same  speed  as  each  coil  of  rope  is  wound  on  and  oif  the 
drum. 

Winding  by  Eleotrioity.^-Small  subsidiary  hoists,  electrically 
driven,  are  in  common  use,  and  larger  plants  are  now  being  applied  in 
some  cases. 

The  electrically-driven  engine  for  theZollem  II.  pit  of  the  Qelsen- 
kirchen  Colliery,  Westphalia,  is  designed  to  lift  a  useful  load  of  4  tons 
3  cwts.  from  a  depth  of  1640  feet  at  a  maximum  speed  of  65  feet  per 
second.  It  consists  of  two  1400-H.P.  motors  keyed  on  the  main  shaft 
on  each  side  of  the  driving  drum,  which  is  a  Koepe  pulley  19  68  feet 
diameter.  Outside  the  motors  powerful  main  bearings  are  arranged, 
having  automatic  ring  lubrication.  Two  motors  were  selected  in 
preference  to  one,  because  by  series  or  parallel  control  the  maximum 
hoisting  speed  could  either  be  32  or  65  feet  per  second,  while  if  one 
motor  became  unworkable  for  any  reason,  the  men  could  be  raised 
from  the  mine  by  the  other.  An  accumulator  battery  consisting  of 
250  elements  is  provided,  and  by  gradually  switching  this  iu  and 
altering  the  exciting  current  of  the  field  magnets,  the  engine  can  be 
run  at  any  speed  from  the  maximum  down  to  3  feet  per  second.  The 
gradual  application  of  the  voltage  is  attained  by  dividing  the  storage 
battery  into  four  groups  and  switching  these  groups  in  step  by  step, 
using  small  starting  resistances  between  the  groups.  In  order  to 
subject  the  groups  and  cells  to  as  near  as  possible  the  same  working 
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conditions,  the  battery  is  discharged  from  right  to  left  when  one  cage 
is  ascending,  and  from  left  to  right  when  the  other  cage  is  being  lifted. 
A  few  cells  at  each  end  of  the  battery  are  charged  by  a  separate  small 
boosting  dynamo,  and  can  be  switched  in  individually  for  the  small 
movements  necessary  to  unload  the  several  decks  of  the  cage.  Energy 
is  supplied  to  the  motors  as  continuous  current  of  500  volts,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  storage  batteries,  admits  of  an  advantageous 
utilisation  of  the  energy  of  the  primary  generator,  and  the  acceleration 
of  the  load  with  a  minimum  loss.  The  starting  gear  consists  of  two 
perfectly  separated  starting  resistances.  For  the  maximum  speed  each 
motor  starts  on  its  own  resistance,  but  for  half-speed  the  two  motors 
are  in  series  and  only  one  starting  resistance  is  used.  The  starting 
and  reversing  arrangements  are  controlled  by  an  auxiliary  compressed- 
air  engine,  which  is  connected  by  a  rack  and  pinion  arrangement  to 
the  vertical  shaft  of  the  starting  resistance,  while  a  second  lever, 
placed  beside  the  switch  lever,  works  a  compressed-air  brake,  but  this 
can  only  act  when  the  switch  lever  is  in  the  no-current  position. 

The  winding  arrangement  at  No.  i  pit  Preussen  11.  Colliery, 
Westphalia,  is  designed  to  lift  100  tons  of  coal  per  hour  from  a  depth 
of  765  yards.     The  total  lift  is  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Useful  load,  4  tubs,  12 10  lbs.  in  each. 

Cage  and  gearing, 

Four  tubs,  each  weighing  772  lbs. ,   . 

Rope,  about  2395  feet  at  4*5  lbs.  per  foot,         . 


216  tons. 

374 

*t 

1*37 

t> 

481 

>i 

1 2 '08 
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The  direct  use  of  high  tension  alternating  current'has  been  adopted 
as  a  necessary  condition  of  the  modern  desire  for  centralising  power, 
and  the  possibility  of  transmitting  large  currents  to  great  distances 
without  notable  loss.  The  starting  and  regulating  apparatus  is  also 
of  a  much  simpler  and  sturdier  character  than  the  complicated  arrange- 
ment of  collecting-rings,  brushes,  <&c.,  in  continuous  current  machines, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  arrangement,  are  given  to  sparking 
and  wearing  out.  The  installation  includes  three  primary  generators, 
which,  in  addition  to  serving  the  winding  engine,  supply  current  for 
underground  pumping  engines  and  other  accessory  devices  both  above 
and  below  ground.  Each  generator  is  designed  for  a  duty  of  550 
K.W.,  and  delivers  three-phase  current  at  2000  volts  with  a  peri- 
odicity of  50  alternations  per  second  when  running  at  94  revolutions 
per  minute.  Motive  power  is  furnished  by  a  twin-compound  steam 
engine  of  800  H.P.  The  winding  engine  has  a  Koepe  disc  of  19' 7* feet 
diameter,  and  a  rope  of  177  inches  diameter.  The  speed  in  drawing 
minerals  is  52  feet  per  second,  and  not  more  than  16*4  feet  when 
raising  or  lowering  men.  For  the  examination  of  the  rope  or  the 
shaft  it  may  be  slowed  to  whatever  limit  may  be  desirable. 

The  winding  mechanism  is  driven  by  a  three-phase  alternating 
current  motor  whose  armature  is  keyed  direct  to  the  shaft  carrying 
the  Koepe  winding  disc.  The  main  current  of  2000  volts  is  supplied 
to  the  field  magnets  by  the  insulated  cables  shown  in  Fig.  422a,  which 
^ives  the  connections  in  detail.      Safety  fuses  and  a  safety  cut-off 
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switch,  as  well  as  the  reversing  switch,  are  also  interposed  in  the 
main  circuits.  The  latter  is  worked  from,  a  hand  lever  in  the  same 
way  as  the  valves  of  a  steam  winding  engine ;  when  the  lever  is  in  a 
mid-position  the  current  is  cut  oflf  from  the  motor,  which  is  thrown 
into  forward  or  back  gear  by  a  corresponding  movement  of  the  hand 
lever.  The  starting  of  the  engine  and  the  regulating  of  its  speed  is 
ejffected  by  the  liquid  resistance  in  the  armature  circuit.  Each  of  the 
three  phases  of  the  armature  circuit  is  led  to  electrode  plates,  which 
are  each  insulated  and  suspended  in  a  cistern  through  which  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  soda  is  kept  in  circulation,  the  rate  of  flow  being 
dependent  upon  the  position  of  a  regulating  valve  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cistern,   so   that  by   proportioning   the  aperture  the  immersed 
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surface  of  the  electrode   plates   and  the  resistance  may  be  varied 
within  any  desired  limit. 

When  the  valve  is  closed  the  cistern  fills  to  an  overflow  notch, 
which  gives  the  maximum  of  immersion,  minimum  of  resistance,  and 
consequently  the  highest  rate  of  winding  speed.  The  regulating  valve 
is  controlled  by  a  combination  of  levers  from  the  hand  lever  that  works 
the  main  reversing  switch.  When  the  latter  is  notched  in  position, 
forward  or  backward,  the  hand  lever  is  free  to  move  through  a  certain 
distance  towards  the  centre  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  cistern 
valve.  As  the  rate  of  variation  of  the  level  of  the  fluid  in  the  cistern 
depends  upon  the  discbarge  of  the  circulating  pump,  the  latter  is  so 
proportioned  that  the  change  can  be  only  slowly  effected,  and  the 
possibility  of  starting  at  a  higher  speed  than  is  compatible  with  the 
necessary  friotional  adhesion  of  the  rope  on  the  winding  disc,  or  the 
permissible  overload  of  the  engine  is  prevented.  The  level  of  the 
fluid  is,  however,  so  arranged  that  the  cistern  can  never  be  completely 
emptied,  so  that  a  small  area  ot  wetted  surface  of  the  plates  is  con* 
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Btantlj  provided.  This  allows  the  engine  to  start  directly  the  main 
circuit  is  closed  by  the  starting  handle.  All  the  parts  of  the  installa- 
tion carrying  currents  are  railed  off,  so  as  to  be  visible  without  being 
accessible  to  the  touch.  The  different  accessory  arrangements  are 
placed  below  the  floor,  and  are  inaccessible  until  the  current  is  cut  o£ 
The  motor  casings,  switch,  stands,  and  rods  are  earthed,  so  as  to  be 
■entirely  free  from  electric  tension  or  current  of  any  kind. 

The  brake  arrangements  are  similar  to  those  of  a  steam  winding 
engine,  a  ring  of  the  full  diameter  of  the  disc  being  fixed  on  either 
side  of  the  latter.  The  rubbing  blocks  are  applied  by  levers  worked 
by  a  compressed-air  engine,  which  can  be  worked  by  hand  during  the 
.operations  of  loading  and  landing  tubs.  It  can  also  be  applied  by  a 
lever  in  connection  with  the  depth  indicator  in  the  event  of  over- 
winding, the  same  .movement  also  cutting  off  the  current  on  the  main 
^circuit,  and  the  arrangement  of  a  similar  kind  applies  the  brake  in 
the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  current  by  the  burning  out  of  a  safety 
fuse.  This  is  worked  by  a  falling  weight,  which  is  only  held  up  by 
an  electro-magnet  so  long  as  the  current  passes.  The  same  movement 
eerves  to  open  the  safety  switch.  These  accessory  apipliances  are 
joperated  by  a  low  tension  current  supplied  by  a  small  transformer. 
Finally,  in  the  event  of  the  air  cylinder  failing,  another  falling  weight 
arrangement  is  provided  which  can  be  applied  by  a  treadle  close  to 
tlie  starting  lever.  This,  in  like  manner,  cuts  off  the  current  by  the 
safety  switch. 

Prevention  of  Overwinding, — Unfortunately,  overwinding  some- 
times takes  place,  and  the  cage  and  its  contents  are  lifted  too  far,  and 
dashed  violently  against  the  timber  at  the  top  of  the  pit  frame.  To 
prevent  the  rope  from  being  broken,  and  the  cage  dropped  back  again 
down  the  shaft,  detaching  hooks  are  employed.  These  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes;  those  which  simply  detach  the  rope  from  the  cage,  and 
those  which  detach  the  rope,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  the  cage 
from  falling.  The  former  were  first  employed,  but  as  additional  means 
had  to  be  provided  for  holding  the  cage  when  released,  which  involved 
the  introduction  of  another  complication,  they  have  entirely  given  way 
to  the  latter,  where  one  instrument  serves  both  purposes. 

There  are  many  efiicient  disengaging  appliances  in  use,  all  of  which 
perform  their  work  well,  and  only  differ  from  each  other  in  matters  of 
detail.  Perhaps  the  best  known  ones  are  King's,  Ormerod's,  and 
Walker's.  In  all  of  them,  detachment  is  effected  by  passing  the  rope 
through  a  circular  hole  in  an  iron  plate,  or  through  an  iron  cylinder, 
the  size  of  which  is  sufficient  to  allow  a  portion  of  the  hook  to  pass 
through  in  its  working  state,  but  not  to  allow  it  to  fall  back  again 
when  disengagement  has  taken  place. 

King^s  Jwok  consists  of  two  outside  fixed  plates,  enclosing  between 
ihem  two  inner  movable  ones,  which  can  oscillate  about  a  strong 
pin  passing  through  both  plates  and  framework.  The  upper  end  of 
both  these  plates  is  made  of  uniform  width,  except  near  the  bottom, 
where  two  projections  (aa.  Fig.  423)  are  fixed,  which  prevent  the 
hook  from  passing  entirely  through  the  hole  in  the  disengaging  plate. 
The  winding  rope  is  attached  to  the  top  shackle,  cf,  and  the  cage  to  the 
lower  one,  e.  When  the  two  movable  plates  are  placed  on  the  central 
.bolt,  bf  their  upper  parts  dose  in  opposite  directions  upon  the  connect- 
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ing  pin  of  the  winding  rope  shackle,  aod  entirely  overlap  it,  and  in 
such  position  are  secured  by  a  copper  pin,  o.  In  case  of  overwinding, 
when  the  hook  paaseB  into  the  ring  of  the  disengaging  plate,  the  two 
projecting  pieces,  a  a,  are  forced  inwards,  the  copper  pin  sheared,  luid 
the  jaws  at  the  top  forcibly  separated  from  each  other,  releasing  the 
shackle  pin,  d ;  at  the  same  time  the  two  projecting  pieces  are  forced 
«atwardB,  ff,  and  prevent  the  cage  dropping  back  (fig.  434).    This 
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hook  has  been  improved  by  slightly  reducing  the  height  of  the  two 
outer  plates  and  flanging  the  top  of  the  two  inner  ones,  thereby 
thickening  them  over  the  point  where  the  shackle  pin  passes  through, 
and  obtaining  nearly  three  times  the  wearing  surface  at  the  place 
where  the  working  strain  comes  on. 

Ormerod'a  hook  is  very  similar  to  the  foregoing  one.  The  only 
objection  that  can  be  raised  against  either  of  them  is  that,  being  con- 
siructed  of  plates,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  side  friction,  and 
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unless  they  are  regularly  taken  apart  and  oiled,  there  is  a  probability 
that  the  plates  will  firmly  mat  together. 

WaliKt^t  hook  acts  on  an  entirely  differeut  principle.  In  those 
just  described,  the  weight  is  utilised  to  prevent  displacement,  while  here 
the  lo&d  is  always  endeavouring  to  cause  detachment,  but  prevented 
from  doing  ho  by  a  hoop  encircling  the  hook.  Its  construction  will 
be  understood  from  Fig.  425.  Two  levers,  aa,  are  pivoted  about  the 
centre,  b,  and  kept  from  opening  under  ordinary  conditions  by  the 
collar,  e,  held  in  position  by  the  copper  rivets,  a,  which  also  secure 
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an  additional  safeguard,  consisting  of  a  tongue  passing  from  one  jaw 
to  tlie  other.  When  the  hook  enters  the  plate,  the  collar  is  pushed 
downwards,  and  the  two  rivets  sheared ;  the  upper  part  of  the  jaws 
open,  release  the  winding  shackle,  and  lock  the  suspension  jaws  on 
the  disengaging  plate  (Fig.  426). 

Safety  Cages. — The  apparatus  just  described  do  not  safeguard  the 
cage  in  the  event  of  the  rope  breaking.  To  perform  this  operation, 
innumerable  devices  have  been  designed,  none  of  which  have,  how- 
ever, met  with  permanent  success  in  this  countrj,  although  many  are 
working  in  France  and  Germany.  These  safety  cages  usually  depend 
on  the  action  of  a  grip,  which  is  kept  away  from  the  guides  so  long  as 
the  weight  of  the  cage  is  borne  by  the  rope,  but  immediately  fracture 
occurs,  a  spring,  which  has  been  kept  in  compression,  is  released,  and 
the  grips  clutch  the  guides  and  prevent  falling.  The  objections  to 
such  appliances  are  numerous.  At  modern  collieries,  the  velocity  of 
the  descending  cage  approaches  that  of  a  falling  body,  and  there  is 
always  a  danger  of  such  appliances  coming  into  action  when  not 
wanted.  Then  again,  the  result  of  suddenly  stopping  a  cage  travelling 
at  such  a  speed  would  be  that,  unless  the  safety  apparatus  was  exceed- 
ingly strong,  in  all  probability  it  would  break  and  release  the  cage, 
while  if  it  was  strong  enough,  perhaps  the  guide  ropes  would  be 
broken.  In  either  case,  if  men  were  travelling  in  the  cage,  the 
probabilities  are  that  the  shock  would  be  so  great  that  they  would  be 
thrown  out;  indeed,  instances  are  on  record  where  with  a  detaching 
hook  the  velocity  of  the  ascendino;  cage  has  been  so  great,  when 
detachment  has  taken  place,  that  men  have  continued  on  in  obedience 
to  Newton's  first  law  of  motion,  and  have  been  seriously  injured  by 
being  dashed  violently  against  the  top  of  the  ca^e,  even  after  the 
latter  had  stopped.  Indeed,  the  high  speeds  referred  to  and  the 
general  introduction  of  wire  conductors,  in  place  of  wood,  have  made 
safety  cages  inapplicable.  The  best  safeguard  against  ropes  breaking 
is  to  employ  none  but  those  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  to  give  them 
careful  treatment  and  regular  and  efficient  inspection. 

Safety  Props  in  the  Head-gear. — The  fact  that  the  rebound  of  the 
cage,  after  the  detaching  hook  has  acted  in  an  overwind,  has  been 
known  to  throw  such  a  strain  on  the  cage  chains  as  to  break  them, 
and  thus  drop  the  cage,  leaving  the  detaching  hook  suspended  on  its 
plate,  led  Mr.  Sebastian  Smith*  to  design  an  airangement  of  catches 
in  the  head-gear  frame  which  are  closed   under  ordinary  conditions^ 
but  which  open  beneath  the  cage  directly  it  has  passed  through  them. 
When  these  props  are  open,  their  front  faces  project  in  an  inclined 
direction  beyond  the  face  of  the  head-gear  frame  and  terminate  with 
projecting  beaks.      Consequently,  when  an  overwind  takes  place,  if 
the  cage  chains  should  break,  the  cage  in  drop])ing  would  be  caught 
between  the  inclined  faces  of  the  props,  and  possibly  arrested  by  their 
wedging  action,  but  should  the  cage  continue  descending  in  spite  of 
the  wedging  force,  and  drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  inclines,  it  will  then 
be  efiectually  stopped  and  supported  by  the  beaks  of  the  props. 

Automatic  Contrivances. — Detaching  hooks  do  not  prevent  over- 
winding ;  they  only  reduce  the  damage  done,  and  often  prevent  loss  of 
life.  In  addition,  they  do  not  safeguard  the  descending  cage.  Two 
classes  of  automatic  contrivances  are  used.      In  one,  some  projecting 

*  Fed.  liist.,  xii.,  564. 
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]ever  U  fixed  above  the  pit's  mouth,  which,  when  Btruck  b^  the  c^ge, 
pnta  on  a  brake ;  these  are  not  any  more  effective  than  dlsengagiDg 
hooks,  as  they  come  into  operation  too  late.  In  the  other  tjpe,  an 
iiutmmeDt  ib  so  arranged  that,  providing  the  engineman  shuts  oS* 
steam  &t  the  proper  moment,  he  is  in  eiaatly  the  same  position  as  if 
no  anch  appliance  existed,  aa  it  does  not  oome  into  action  ;  but  if  at  a 
determined  point  in  the  wind  the  speed  is  greater  than  it  should  be 
at  that  point,  the  steam  is  out  off  from  the  engine,  and  a  brake 
applied. 

The  Fi*or. — In  this  appliance,  which  bos  been  in  use  bj  the  Wigan 
Coal  and  Iron  Oo.  for  some  time,  a  shaft,  (£,    Fig.  4*7),  carrying 
two  beaked  cams,  E>,  performs  one  revolution  to  each  wind,  auch 
motion  being  obtained  b/  the  bevel  gearing  endless  screw,  shown  at  D 
and  D^     At  each  side  of  this  cam  is  a  tappet,  P,  which  is  engaged  by 
one  of  tlie  beaks,  if  the  engines  are  going  beyond  the  proper  speed, 
such  engagement  being  performed  by  the  aid  of  the  governor  and 
levers,  H  and  G*.      TTsuallv  two  governors  are  provided,  weighted  for 
different  speeds.     Whftt  takes  place  is  as  follows  : — When  the  engine 
ia  travelling  at  high  speed,  the 
rise  of  the  governor  lifts  up  the 
lever,  H,   and   throws  the  two 
tappets,  F,  into  the  path  of  the 
beaks,  E',  on  tlif;  revolving  shaft, 
K    If  the  speed  decreases  at  the 
proper  moment  towards  the  end 
of  the  wind,  the  governor  falls 
and  throws  back  the  tappets,  F, 
consequently  the  appliance  does 
not  come  into  action,  but  if  the 
engines    are     travelling     above 
their  proper  speed,  one  of  the 
beaked  cams  catches  the  tappet, 
F,  and  raises  it^    the  arms,  F*, 
oross-head,  F*,  and  bar,  F*,  are 
Fig.  427.  raised  also,  and  the  pawl,  C,  dis- 

engaged from  the  catch  bar,  B'. 
Immediately  this  takes  place,  the  brake  is  applied  and  steam  shut  off. 
A  somewhat  similar  appliance  has  been  designed  by  Ur.  0.  H.  Cobbold,* 
which  also  acts  through  a  governor. 

OrimmiU't  ApparaiuaA — Both  the  appliances  just  described  are 
open  to  the  objection  that  the  engine  receives  a  great  shock  by  the 
BddJen  application  of  the  brake.  In  Grimmitt's  appliance  this 
difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  employing  a  pneumatic  arrangement, 
which  buoys  up  the  brake  lever  for  a  few  seconds  after  it  has  been 
oast  loose  by  the  apparatus.  As  air  escapes  from  a  regulating  tap,  the 
air-vessel  and  lever  sink  lower  and  lower,  gradually  increasing  the 
pressure  of  the  curbs  on  the  brake  wheel.  Several  designs  of  such 
appliances  are  used  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  At  all  the  Lens 
Collieries  the  winding  engines  are  fitted  with  an  apparatus  which 
antomatically  cuts  off  steam  at  a  determined  point  at  every  wind.  A 
tappet  on  the  indicator  opens  a  valve  when  the  cage  reaches  a  distance 
of  some  35  yards  from  the  top,  and  shuts  off  ateam  and  applies  the  brake. 
•  Fed.  Iiut.,  i.,  6r.  t  tbid.  it,,  ^43. 
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Oatohes  at  Pit  Top. — At  the  f{reat  majority  of  collieriM,  some 
Appliance  ifl  used  to  hold  the  cage  while  the  changing  of  the  tuba  takes 
place. 

K«pi. — The  common  form  consists  of  a  aeries  of  legs,  usually  four, 
arranged  in  pairs  on  two  sides  of  the  cage.  They  are  pivoted  on  a 
shaft,  and  are  readily  pushed  aside  by  the  cage  on  its  upward  journey, 
but  have  to  be  moved  out  of  the  way  again  to  allow  the  cage  to 
descead.  Such  form  is  shown  at  dd,  fig.  440.  In  another  form,  a 
series  of  projecting  bolts  are  arranged  in  the  main  timbers  at  the  top, 
which  are  pressed  outwards  by  Bpricgs,  and  can  be  moved  back  by 
levers.  Such  type  is  not  so  suitable  for  heavy  loads  as  ordinary  legs, 
■8  the  wear  is  considerable,  and  a  greater  strain  is  thrown  on  the 
framing  at  the  pit  top. 

Eydraiulie  KepM. — With  the  ordinary  form  of  legs,  if  the  cage  is  at 
bank,  it  cannot  descend  without  being  lifted  off  tiie  props,  as  the 
banksman  cannot  withdraw  them  while  the  weight  is  on.  If  a  three- 
deck  cage  is  used,  and  each  deck  changed  independently,  seven 
reversals  of  the  engine  have  to  take  place,  each  deck  ret^uiring  two. 


i.  42E,  429,  and  430. 


Fig.  43«- 


and  the  final  lowering  of  the  cage  another.  This  not  only  occupies 
time,  which  is  so  valuable  in  winding,  but  causes  considerable  wear 
and  tear  of  the  machinery  and  oonsuroes  steam.  In  addition,  slack 
rope  is  payed  out  on  to  the  bottom  cage,  and  as  this  is  usually  quickly 
drawn  up,  a  very  injurious  shock  is  given  to  the  rope.  Several 
devices,  all  coming  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  have  been  designed 
vith  a  view  of  securing  the  cage  firmly  while  changing  is  going 
on,  but  to  release  it  again  for  descent  into  the  shaft,  without  the 
preliminary  lift  of  a  foot  or  so,  and  consequent  reversal  of  the  engine. 
Frantz'a*  appliance  used  at  Camphausen  Colliery,  Soarbriicken, 
oonsists  of  four  plunger  cylinders  («,  ^g.  438),  provided  with  stuffing 
boxes  and  pistons,  joined  together  by  wrought-iron  tubes.  Each 
■  Lehrimch  dtr  Bernbaukundt.     G.  Kshler,  18S4,  3S6. 
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plunger  is  provided  with  a  double  lever,  g,  having  its  turoing  point 
ou  the  pistOD  itself.  One  end  of  thie  lever  projects  under  a  fixed  |iin, 
i,  while  the  other  aervea  as  a  support  to  the  bottom  of  the  cage.  The 
rise  of  the  piston  and  double  lever  is  caused  by  water  in  the  aocunjulator, 
K.  The  uacending  cage,  B,  lifts  tlie  front  end  of  the  lever,  ff,  upwards 
(Fig.  429),  which  bj  reason  of  its  own  weight  falls  back  into  the 
bori£oatal  position  immediately  the  cage  has  passed.  When  the  cage 
rests  on  the  legs,  it  is  sup|iorted  bj  the  water  in  the  piston,  con- 
nection between  the  plunger  cylinder  and  accumulator  being  cut  off 
by  a  tap.  When  the  cage  has  to  be  lowered,  this  tap  is  opened, 
and  the  weight  of  the  tubs  and  contents  presses  down  the  plunger, 
drives  back  the  water  in  the  accumulator  until  the  lever,  g,  takes 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  430.  As  soon  as  the  cage  has  passed 
through,  the  accumulator  again  forces  the  piston  and  lever  into  the 
higher  position,  and  the  tap  above  referred  to  is  closed. 

At  Oamphausen  I  Sbi^  b  somewhat  different  arrangement  is  in 
use.  The  four  pistons,  p,  stand  obliquely  and  have  at  the  top  an 
end  {e.  Fig.  431),  turning  round  a  bolt.  When  the  hydraulic 
apparatus  is  not  required,  these  legs,  by  means  of  the  lever,  h, 
and  the  connecting-rod,  x,  can  be  pushed  backwards  and  forwards 
just  as  in  tbe  ordinary  way.  A  still  greater  variation  consists  in 
using  an  air  vessel,  W,  instead  of  on  accumulator.  This  vessel  is 
filled  with  water  up  to  the  middle,  the  upper  space  containing  air 
at  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  which  serves  thu  same  purpose 
as  the  weight  of  the  accumulator,  but  by  reason  of  its  elasticity  works 
more  advantageously. 

The  disadvantage  of  such  apparatus  is  its  complicated  nature, 
liability  to  get  out  of  order,  and  the  fact  that  in  cold  weather  the 
water  freezes.  The  latter  has  been  overcome  by  employing  glycerine 
in  the  rams  and  accumulators. 

Staust  Propt. — These  are  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  leven, 
without  any  complicated  parts,  designed  to  secure  the  same  object. 
With  them  only  one 
reverssl  of  the  engine 
takes  place,  that  is  im- 
mediately  the  cage  is 
brought  to  the  bank,  tbe 
direction  of  movement 
being  always  afterwards 
a    lowering   one.     The 

Kg.  43".  Kg.  433.  V^^Tn   '""""j  °f 

two  shafts,  a  and  0 
(Figs.  432-434).  fixed  in  bearings ;  the  legs,  e,  upon  which  the  cage 
resU,  are  threaded  on  another  shaft,  d,  which  can  swing  about,  but 
is  attached  by  a  link  to  the  shaft,  a.  The  shaft,  <i,  is  connected 
to  6  by  a  toggle-joint  lever,  «  and  /.  As  shown  in  Fig  433,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  props,  e,  to  slide  in  a  horizontal  direction,  as  tbe 
two  levers,  e  and  /,  prevent  such  motion,  but  they  allow  the  cage 
to  pass  through  when  coming  to  bank,  for,  being  loose  on  tbe  shaft,  d, 
they  rotate  about  their  axis,  and  take  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines,  dropping  back  on  to  their  seating  as  soon  as  the  cage  has  passed. 
When  lowering  is  desired,  the  banksman  pulls  over  a  lever,  moves  the 
link,  ff,  in  the  direction  shown  by  tbe  arrow,  and  rotates  the  shaft,  b. 
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Fig.  434. 


This  lifts  up/  until  the  point,  A,  is  a  little  above  the  straight  lino  joining 
d  and  6.  Immediately  this  takes  place  the  weight  of  the  cage  does  the 
rest,  as  the  props,  c,  slide  on  an  inclined  plane, «,  having  a  slope  of  about 
9^  The  whole  apparatus  takes  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  433.  Th» 
simplicity  of  the  appli- 
ance is  its  ohief  recom- 
mendation, while  its  cost 
is  not  more  than  the 
ordinary  form  of  legs. 
Its  wear  should  be  un- 
limited, as  there  is  no- 
thing to  get  out  of  order. 
At  Bascoup  it  is  claimed 
to  effect  a  saving  in  time 
of  15  per  cent.  With  it, 
78  to  88  cages  per  hour  have  been  drawn  up,  and  the  three  decks 
changed,  from  a  depth  of  268  yards. 

Chang^g  Tabs. — In  order  to  avoid  moving  the  cage  so  many 
times,  it  is  usual,  when  it  has  several  decks,  to  change  two  of  these  at 
the  same  time.  Supposing  the  cage  has  four  platforms,  the  first  and 
third  will  be  changed  at  one  operation,  the  cage  will  then  be  moved 
and  the  second  and  fourth  decks  changed.  By  doing  this,  the  cage  is 
only  moved  once,  where  otherwise  it  would  have  to  be  moved  three 
times.  It  means  more  labour,  because  with  only  one  landing,  one  set 
of  men  will  do  the  work ;  with  several  landings,  a  set  of  men  will 
have  to  be  employed  in  each. 

One  additional  advantage  is  obtained  by  changing  all  the  tubs 
at  one  operation  when  the  cages  are  fitted  with  the  relieving  gear, 
and  the  head  gear  pulleys  mounted  on  springs  as  shown  by  Figs.  381 
and  382  respectively,  as  it  has  been  found  in  practice  that  when  the 
loaded  tubs  are  removed  the  springs  lift  up  the  cage  slightly,  but  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  legs  can  be  withdrawn  from  beneath  it.  It 
can,  consequently,  be  lowered  away  without  the  preliminary  lift  that 
generally  has  to  be  made  by  the  engineman. 

Hilda  Colliary, — The  general  method  of  caging  two  decks  at  once  is 
well  illustrated  at  Hilda  Oolliery,  South  Shields,  where  the  details  have 
been  carefully  thought  out.  The  inset  is  divided  into  two  stages,  and 
all  the  tubs  from  the  workings  arrive  at  the  top  level  and  run  down 
a  gradient  of  ^  inch  to  the  yard,  either  to  the  shafl  to  supply  the  top 
platform,  or  to  a  drop  cage,  by  means  of  which  they  are  lowered  to 
the  bottom  level  to  supply  the  bottom  deck.  A  plan  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  rails  is  given  in  Fig.  435.  The  empty  tubs  from  the  top 
deck  gravitate  down  an  inclination  of  3^^  inches  to  the  yard  to  the  point 
a,  and  are  carried  by  the  momentum  they  have  attained  for  a  short 
distance  along  a  6,  and  up  a  slight  gradient,  h  c,  sufficiently  far  to^ 
dear  the  points,  6.  Their  direction  of  motion  is  reversed,  and  they 
then  run  along  the  line  marked  "  empty  tubs,"  indicated  by  the  arrow, 
and  deliver  themselves  to  the  point  c2,  where  they  are  made  up  into 
sets  and  hauled  away  to  the  workings.  The  full  tubs  for  the  lower 
decks,  after  being  dropped  by  the  cage,  0,  gravitate  to  the  shaft,  and 
the  empty  ones  towards  the  cage,/,  which  is  connected  by  a  rope  to 
the  drop  cage,  e.  As  the  weight  of  the  latter  and  the  full  tubs  are- 
heavier  than  that  of  cage /and  its  empty  tubs,  when  0  is  lowered  it 
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lifU  up  /  and  the  empty  tubs  to  the  top  level,  where  they  are 
automatically  released  from  the  cage,  and  gravitate  away  to  join 
those  at  d^  which  have  already  come  from  the  top  deck. 


Fig.  435- 

The  following  automatic  catches  are  used  for  keeping  the  tubs  on 
the  cages  during  their  ascent  or  descent : — (a)  During  lowering,  the 
tubs  run  in  from  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow  (Fig.  436),  the 
axles  being  caught  by  the  catch,  c,  maintained  in  position  by  the 
weight,  to.  On  reaching  the  bottom  the  weight  strikes  the  floor  and 
lowers  the  catch,  allowing  the  tubs  to  run  ofl*  (Fig.  437).  (b)  When 
raising  tubs ;  the  position  at  the  bottom  is  shown  by  Fig.  438 ;  on 
reaching  the  top  the  crank  lever,  a,  strikes  a  buffer  at  the  side  which 
liberates  the  tub  (Fig.  439). 


Lowering  Xiths. 


M^or  a£  not. 


isa^ 


X/ooUit^  TtUiSm 


yyif; 


rtuV. 


Ml 


Pigs.  436,  437,  438,  and  439. 

Clifion  Colliery. — Mr.  Henry  Fisher*  has  designed  an  arrange- 
ment in  which  the  rails  (a,  Fig.  440)  are  pivoted  about  a  point,  a', 
fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  cage.  In  the  illustrations,  only  the 
bottom  part  of  the  cage  is  shown,  the  vertical  side-pieces  and 
diaj^onal  struts  being  omitted  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  At  one 
end  of  the  rails  are  two  feet,  c,  and  at  the  other,  two  levers,  c\  project- 
ing below  the  bottom  of  the  cage  when  it  is  suspended.  When  the 
cage  is  lowered,  the  feet,  c,  rest  on  the  props,  d,  and  raise  the  rails  at 
that  end  of  the  cage,  while  at  the  same  time  the  lever,  c',  rests  on  the 
props,  d\  and  lowers  the  rails  at  the  other  end,  the  result  being  that 
the  tubs  gravitate  away.  Before  the  rails  are  inclined,  the  tubs  are 
held  on  the  rails  by  the  stops,  0  e\  which  press  against  the  axles,  but 

*  Chts.  Inat.  xL,  212. 
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simultaneously  with  the  rails,  a,  being  inclined,  a  foot,  fy  attached  to 
the  stop,  t\  rests  on  the  pro}),  g^  and  raises  it  to  the  position  shown 
in  Fig.  441,  and  allows  the  loaded  trams  to  run  away.  The  prop,  g^ 
is  pivoted  about  a  shaft,  u,  and  is  connected  by  a  rod,  n,  to  a  lever,  9. 
When  the  axle  of  the  first  loaded  tram  presses  against  this  lever,  9, 
the  prop,  ^,  is  withdrawn  from  under  the  foot,  f^  and  the  stop,  e',  takes 
the  position  drawn  in  Fig.  440,  in  time  to  prevent  the  empty  tubs 
running  through  the  cage. 

In  addition  to  the  tub-releasing  gear,  the  empty  trams  are  run 
on  the  cage  by  the  aid  of  a  movable  platform,  A,  connected  with  an 
oscillating  cylinder,  h^  to  which  air  or  steam  is  admitted  by  an  ordinary 
three-way  cock,  r.  Simultaneously  with  the  inclining  of  the  rails  on 
the  cage,  the  foot,.e,  presses  down  the  tappet  rod,  «,  and  gives  motion 
through  the  crank  lever,  ly  to  the  connecting-rod,  m,  which  opens  the 


Figs.  440  and  441. 

tapi  r,  and  admits  steam  to  the  cylinder,  when  the  platform,  A,  is  raised' 
to  Uie  same  inclination  as  the  rails  on  the  cage  (Fig.  441).  As  soon 
as  the  cage  is  lifted  from  the  props,  steam  is  discharged  from  the 
cylinder,  and  the  platform,  A,  falls  to  the  horizontal  position.  The 
oscillating  platform  seems  to  be  an  unnecessary  complication,  as  the 
rails  might  easily  be  arranged  on  a  permanent  incline. 

Fowlet^a  Apparatus, — In  the  arrangement  designed  by  Mr.  G. 
Fowler  for  simultaneously  changing  all  the  decks,  in  addition  to  the 
cages  travelling  on  the  shaft  two  subsidiary  cages,  having  as  many 
decks  as  the  winding  cage,  are  erected  on  the  front  side,  and  two 
similar  ones  on  the  back  side  of  the  shaft.  These  subsidiary  cages 
rest  on  plungers  which  move  in  hydraulic  cylinders.  Similar  lifts 
are  fitted  below  ground,  and  the  winding  cage  stands  between  its 
corresponding  subsidiary  lifts  above  as  well  as  below  ground.  Fig. 
44a  snows  the  apparatus  in  the  position  when  the  cage  has  just 
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MTiTed  at  bulk  with  its  load  of  fall  tube;  the  platferms,  aaa,  con- 
tain the  empty  tuba,  while  bbb  are  ready  to  receive  the  fnll  ones. 
The  tnbs  on  the  lower  platforin  are  pashed  off  by  manual  labour ; 
aimultaneouBij  with  this,  the  empty  tube  on  the  two  upper  decks 
are  thrust  forward  by  the  hydraulic  rama,  oo,  and  displace  the 
loaded  ones  on  the  cage.  The  catches  for  retaining  the  empty  tuba 
are  then  put  into  position  by  the  movement  of  one  rod  (not  shown) 
and  the  cage  is  ready  to  proceed  on  its  downward  journey,  the 
time  occupied  in  changing  being  exactly  the  same  as  if  only  ono  ' 
deck  was  in  use.  The  two  platforms,  a  and  (,  are  then  allowed  by 
the  hoists,  c  and  d,  to  sink;  a  is  ready  to  receive  empties,  its 
decks  being  successively  brought  by  the  hoist  to  the  bank  level, 
and  b,  having  been  allowed  by  similar  means  to  bring  its  middle 
deck  to  the  bank  level,  can  be  further  lowered  for  the  removal  of  its 
uppermost  loaded  tub.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  counterbalance 
veightB,  W,  bring  it  back  into  position  ready  bo  receive  the  full  tubs 


Fig.  411. 

agun.  Time  is  saved  in  changing  the  tuba  on  the  cage,  because  the 
operations  of  taking  off  the  full  tubs  and  putting  empty  ones  on  the 
hoist  is  performed  while  the  wind  is  taking  place.  After  nearly 
twenty  years'  experience  with  this  apparatus  at  Denaby  Mnin, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Chambers,  when  applying  it  at  Gadeby  Main  Colliery, 
Yorkshire,  modified  the  detAils  in  several  important  directions  in 
order  to  obtain  a  more  rapid  and  certain  movement.  The  duplicate 
cages  are  each  supported  by  three  rams,  and  water  pressure  is  main- 
tained by  an  accumulator  in  the  two  outer  rams,  while  the  contents 
of  the  central  and  smaller  raiu  can  be  exhausted  into  an  open  cistern. 
The  subsidiary  cages  are  lowered  by  opening  the  exhaust  valve  of  the 
central  ram  which  so  reduces  the  lifting  power  that  the  weight  of  the 
cages  overcomes  the  resistance  of  the  outer  rams.  The  rapidity  of 
the  descent  is  controlled  by  the  amount  of  opening  of  this  valve. 
Instead  of  employing  separate  rams  for  propelling  the  empty  tubs  on 
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to  the  cage  and  the  full  ones  off,  the  pushing  rods  are  supported  by 
rollers  and  are  attached  to  a  vertical  trayelling  beam  running  on  rails 
which  is  connected  through  struts  and  a  rocking  lever  to  an  oscillating 
hydraulic  ram.  In  this  way  all  the  pushing  rods  are  bound  to  move 
forward  at  the  same  instant  and  with  equal  speed.  Under  the  old 
arrangement,  it  was  found  that  as  each  ram  was  independent,  they 
frequently  travelled  at  varying  speeds  owing  to  the  possible  existence 
of  a  leaky  valve,  or  a  tight  cup  leather  in  the  stuffing  box.  The 
pushing  rams  are  withdrawn  by  a  balanced  weight  immediately  the 
winding  cage  has  been  loaded. 

The  time  occupied  in  changing  the  eight  tubs  on  the  four  decks  of 
the  cage  is  about  five  seconds.  As  soon  as  this  has  taken  place, 
winding  recommences,  and  while  this  is  going  on  the  subsidiary  hoists 
at  the  front  and  back  are  lifted  simultaneously,  the  former  to  be  filled 
with  empty  trams  ready  for  the  next  arrival  of  the  drawing  cage,  and 
the  latter  to  discharge  its  load  of  full  tubs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  with  this  arrangement  the  hydraulic 
machinery  has  to  be  powerful  enough  to  lift  the  subsidiary  hoist  and 
its  complement  of  full  tubs,  because  the  winding  engine  only  brings 
the  top  deck  of  the  main  cage  up  to  screening  level. 

Tomson'a  Apparatus.  — This  ari*angement  is  also  a  modification  of 
Fowler's  idea,  but  designed  to  require  less  motive  power  to  work  it. 
Subsidiary  cages  in  front  and  at  the  back  of  each  winding  cage  are 
employed,  but  the  two  in  front  are  suspended  by  a  common  chain 
passing  over  a  pulley,  so  that  one  ascends  while  the  other  descends. 
The  back  pair  are  similarly  arranged,  and  all  are  supported  by  rams 
which  move  in  hydraulic  cylinders.  These  cylinders  are  arranged 
that  the  forward  one  on  the  right  is  in  connection  with  the  back  one 
on  the  left,  while  the  other  two  are  also  connected  crosswise.  The 
connection  pipes  pass  through  a  controlling  apparatus  so  constructed 
that : — 

(i)  Two  opposite  lying  cylinders  may  be  placed  in  direct  com- 
munication and  the  passage  of  water  from  one  into  the 
other  regulated  to  control  the  speed  of  motion. 

(2)  Either  cylinder  can  be  put  into  connection  with  the  waste 

pipe,  and  the  cylinder  lying  opposite  to  this,  or  both 
together  or  separately,  in  connection  with  the  pressure 
service  pipes. 

(3)  The  service  pipes  can  be  put  into  connection  with  a  hand 

pressure  pump. 

This  apparatus  is  supplied  by  water  under  pressure,  but  owing  to 
the  peculiar  system  of  balancing,  the  hydraulic  power  is  not  needed 
when  the  loading  is  normal  and  is  only  employed  under  exceptional 
circumstances.  The  descending  auxiliary  cages  are  always  heavier, 
owing  to  the  number  of  tubs  on  them  than  the  ascending  ones,  and 
this  provides  the  motive  power. 

The  controlling  apparatus  is  operated  by  one  man,  and  consists  of  a 
set  of  valves  worked  by  two  levers,  A  and  B.  When  the  levers  are 
in  mid  position  the  cages  are  locked.  When  lever  A  is  moved 
forward,  the  right-hand  hoists,  front  and  back,  rise,  and  the  others 
fall.  The  reverse  movement  takes  place  when  the  lever,  A,  is  pushed 
backward.     When  the  loading  of  the  hoists  is  not  normaJ,  both  levers, 
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A  and  B,  are  moved  forward  or  backward,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
water  admitted  to  the  cylinders  from  the  hydraulic  pressure  main  to 
operate  the  lifts.  There  is  a  hand  pressure  pump  connected  with  the 
controlling  apparatus  which  can  be  used  whenever  the  chief  supply 
fails. 

The  rails  on  the  main  and  subsidiary  cages  are  inclined  at  such  a 
gradient  that  the  tubs  run  on  and  off  without  being  pushed.  The 
tubs  are  retained  on  the  cages  and  hoists  by  suitable  stops,  which  are 
all  operated  by  the  movement  of  one  lever  immediately  the  winding- 
cage  arrives  at  the  banking  level.  Consequently  all  the  decks  are 
changed  at  once. 

This  apparatus  effects  a  considerable  saving  of  water,  as  the  motive 
power  is  really  obtained  from  the  winding  engines  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  main  cages  travel  a  greater  distance  than  the  mean  depth  of 
the  pit,  the  actual  caging  taking  place  above  the  banking  level  at  the 
surface,  and  below  the  inset  level  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  The 
changing  is  not  quite  so  rapid  as  when  rams  are  used  to  push  off  the 
tubs,  because  these  have  to  start  from  a  state  of  rest  under  the 
influence  of  gravity,  and  a  badly  greased  tub  may  delay  opera- 
tions. Neither  is  the  action  quite  so  certain.  A  ram  overcomes 
any  slight  obstruction  which  may  prevent  the  tubs  starting  on  a 
small  gradient. 

The  more  perfect  arrangement  for  very  rapid  changing  appears  to 
be  a  combination  of  the  Tomson  hoists  with  the  Ohambers  pushing 
off  rams. 

Harris  Navigation  Colliery. — At  the  downcast  pit,  two  decks  are 
changed    at    once.      The  full 

tubs  run  off  the  top  deck,  in  ^^^   ^ec^ 

the  opposite  direction  to  those 
going  off  the  bottom  deck,  and 
proceed  round  a  circular  plat- 
form, having  a  gradient  of 
about  I  in  40,  to  the  other 
side  of  the  pit,  where  they  join 
the  loaded  tubs  from  the 
bottom  deck,  the  whole  lot 
then  going  to  the  screens.  The 
empty  tubs  to  change  both 
decks  are  raised  by  a  steam 
hoist  to  a  platform  about  6  feet 

6  inches  high;  part  of  them  

run  straight  to  the  shaft  (to  ^^^o^i^Tt^ 

change  the  top  deck),   while  yjg  ^^ 

the  other  part  run  round  a 

second  circular  platform  with  a  descending  gradient,  and  reach  the 

opposite  side  of  the  shaft,  where  they  are  placed  on  the  lower  deck 

of  the  cage  (Fig  443). 

The  steam  hoist  discharges  its  tubs  automatically,  as  a  stop  is 
placed  in  the  guides  which  tilts  up  the  bottom.  The  cages  are  also 
provided  with  a  loose  bottom,  pivoted  about  a  pin.  By  an  arrange- 
ment of  projecting  pieces  and  tub  stops,  similar  to  those  in  use  at 
Clifton,  tubs  automatically  discharge  themselves  as  soon  as  the  cage 
is  lowered  on  to  the  keps. 
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BeU  End  Colliery. — At  Bell  End  Fit,  where  the  shaft  only  oon- 
Mine  one  cage,  the  author  is  emplojing  a  combination  of  several 
amtngementa.  The  t»ge  is  double-decked,  and  each  is  changed  in- 
dependently. The  rails  are  set  at  a  permanent  inclination,  and  the 
tubs  are  kept  on  bj  a  hinged  arm,  but  at  the  landing-place  are 
released  hj  an  automatic  arrangement  described  a  little  later  on. 
At  the  bottom,  the  lower  deck  is  received  on  a  set  of  Stauss  props, 
the  tub  is  released  and  gravitates  away  to  a  platform.  The  cage  is 
then  lowered  without  reversing  the  engine,  and  the  top  deck  tub 
released,  whii;h  then  runs  to  the  same  platform.  The  fall  tuba  are 
now  on  the  cage,  which  starts  awaj  to  bank. 

The  platform  referred  to  is  attached  to  a  hydrftulio  ram  and 
pivoted  about  a  point  slightly  away  from  its  centre  (Fig.  444).  When 
the  tubs  are  on,  it  therefore 
takes  a  certain  inclination  lim- 
ited by  a  stop.  The  curved 
guard,  0,  prevents  the  tubs  run- 
ning through,  and  the  inclined     [__f*^* 

aur&ce  will  not  allow  them  to     — (^  —— 

pass  out  during  the  lift.  The 
hanger-on  pulls  the  lever,  a,  the 
platform  and  its  contents  rise  a 
distance  of  about  6  feet.  On 
arriving  &t  the  top  the  plat- 
form automatically  stops  through 
catching  the  lever,  d,  and  cutting 
off  the  pressure,  and  is  tilted  in 
the  opposite  direction,  when  the 
tube  run  away  on  the  top  land- 
ing, 0,  and  gravitate  to  the  [>oint 
where  they  are  attached  to  the 
hiinlage  ropes ;  the  platform 
then  descends,  ready  to  receive 
another  consignment  of  empty 
tubs. 

The  releasing  gear  employed 
is  that  designed  by  Mr.  W,  R. 

Wills.*    The  inclination  of  the  Fig.  444. 

rails  on  the  cage  is  such  that  the 

tubs  will  only  run  forwards,  and  these  are  held  on  and  released  from- 
ihe  cage  by  the  Diechaniam  shown  in  Figs.  445,  446,  and  447.  The 
L  arms,  a  a,  revolve  in  suitable  bearings,  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  cage, 
and  the  angle  pieces  rest  against  the  front  end  of  the  tub,  but  are 
prevented  ^m  rising  too  high  by  a  stop  (not  shown  in  illustrations), 
while  they  are  kept  in  their  proper  place  by  a  spiral  spring,  b, 
tittaohed  to  levers,  c  e,  projecting  outwards.  On  the  cage  being  drawn 
out  of  the  shaft  these  levers  strike  against  and  lift  two  catches,  ti, 
which  fall  back  into  place  ^ain,  and  on  the  return  of  the  cage  push 
the  levers,  c,  into  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  line  on  the  lelt- 
liand  side  of  Fig.  446,  and  release  the  tab.  By  the  time,  however,, 
that  the  cage  rests  on  the  legs  the  levers,  c,  have  completely  passed 
the  catches,  d,  and  the  arms,  a,  would  be  closed  by  the  springs,  b,  but. 
*  So.  Slag.  In$l.,  iv.,  31. 
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by  snoh  time  as  the  tiib  is  on  an  incline  it  has  moved  forward  a^ 
nhort  distance  and  the  L  parts  of  the  arms  are  locked  beneath  the* 
bottom  of  the  tub  to  remain  there  until  it  has  passed  out,  when  they 
immediately  close  and  prevent  the  further  passage  of  the  second  tub. 

At  the  surface,  the  cage  is  lifted  until  its  bottom  deck  rests  on 
the  Stauss  props,  and  the  motion  afterwards  is  always  a  lowering  one. 
The  tubs  are  automaticaUy  released  by  a  similar  apparatus  to  the 
one  at  the  bottom. 


Figs.  445,  446,  and  447. 

Bfueoup  Colliery. — ^At  No.  5  pit  the  chsnging  operations  are  per- 
formed with- extreme  rapidity;  at  the  bottom  with  the  aid  of  a 
balance  platform,  and  at  the  top  with  Stauss  keps;  and,  by  the 
peculiar  arrangement  existing  there,  both  are  carried  on  independently 
of  each  other. 

When  the  cage  reaches  the  bottom  it  is  received  upon  |a  platform 
(p,  Eig.  448),  counterbalanced  with  a  weight,  w,  equal  to  that  of  the 
empty  tubs  and  the  cage.  The  two  empty  tubs  on  the  bottom  deck 
are  then  replaced  by  full  ones,  and  the  extra  weight  of  the  load  they 
contain  causes  the  cage  to  descend  with  the  platform,  until  the  second 
deck  is  level  with  the  inset.  The  tubs  on  this  deck  are  then  changed, 
and  the  platform  and  cage  descend  again,  until  the  top  deck  is  level 
with  the  inset,  when  the  empty  tubs  are  replaced  by  full  ones.  The 
descent  of  the  platform  is  governed  by  a  brake,  a,  regulated  by  a  hand- 
wheel,  6.  A  catch,  c,  is  also  provided,  which  locks  the  platform  at 
the  proper  levels,  by  engaging  with  the  stops,  0.  This  catch  can  be 
lifted  off  by  an  arm,  cL  It  will  allow  the  platform  to  cucend,  but  not 
to  descend  until  released.  Immediately  the  cage  containiDg  the  full 
tubs  is  lifted  by  the  winding  engine,  the  counterbalance  brings  back 
the  platform  to  the  level  of  the  inset,  ready  to  receive  the  other  cage 
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The  cbanging  at  the  surface  is  carried  out  as  follows.  The  bridle- 
chains  are  made  very  long,  and  before  the  top  cage  comes  to  bank, 
the  bottom  cage  reaches  the  balance  platform  just  described.  At 
this  point  the  engine  is  steadied,  and  the  top  cage  is  lifted  until  its 
lower  deck  rests  on  the  Stauss  props.  An  amount  of  slack  rope  is, 
therefore,  payed  out  on  the  cage  at  the  bottom  bj  such  operation,  but 
through  the  bridle-chains  being  long  the  rope  itself  is  kept  straight, 
and  does  not  '*kink";  indeed,  not  so  much  is  let  out  as  would  be 
expected,  for  before  the  top  cage  is  actually  raised  to  bank,  the  empty 
tubs  on  the  bottom  deck  of  the 
•cage  below  ground  will  be  re- 
placed by  full  ones,  and  the  plat- 
form lowered,  thus  taking  up  a 
length  equal  to  the  height  of 
one  deck.  At  the  surface  the 
bottom  deck  is  also  changed  first, 
the  cage  lowered  by  moving  the 
Stauss  props,  the  full  tubs  on 
the  second  deck  replaced  by 
empty  ones,  the  cage  again 
lowered  and  the  top  deck 
changed.  The  engineman  has 
only  to  attend  to  the  operations 
at  the  surface,  the  tubs  at  the 
bottom  being  changed  with  the 
balance  platform,  and  by  the 
time  the  top  deck  is  changed  at 
the  surface,  all  the  slack  chain 
jmd  rope  has  been  taken  up,  and 
the  engine  starts  away  upon 
receiving  the  signal  from  the 
bottom. 

At  Anzin  Colliery  a  balance 
platform  is  also  employed,  but 
to  remove  any  chance  of  the 
rope  kinking  when  the  slack 
rope  is  payed  on  to  the  cage,  a 
short  length  of  aloe  rope  is  in 


^^^pR5^^^^^ 


Fig.  448. 


serted  between  the  bridle-chains  and  the  capping  of  the  steel  rope. 
As  this  is  quite  soft  and  flexible,  no  harm  can  results 

Fencing  the  Pit  Top.— To  allow  the  empty  tubs  to  run  on,  and 
the  full  ones  off,  the  cage,  a  movable  fencing  has  to  be  employed  at 
the  pit  top.  This  usually  consists  of  sliding  gates  opposite  the  ends 
of  the  cage,  a  permanent  fence  being  erected  on  the  other  two  sides. 
Projecting  pieces  on  the  cage  top  catch  these  gates  and  lift  them 
upwards  when  the  cage  arrives  at  bank,  but  as  soon  as  the  descent 
commences  the  gates  fall  to  the  ground  and  secure  the  top  of  the 
shaft.  As  the  cage  travels  at  considerable  speed  when  it  strikes  the 
fence,  it  is  advisable  that  the  latter  should  be  made  as  light  as  possible. 
The  preferable  plan  appears  to  be  to  employ  three  strips  of  iron  or 
wood,  a,  6,  and  c  (Fig.  449),  resting  on  two  props,  d,  cut  to  the  shape 
illustrated.  The  top  strip  is  longer  than  the  second,  the  second  than 
the  third,  and  all  are  guided  in  a  vertical  plane  by  the  ropes,  0  e.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  cage  at  bank,  the  bottom  bar  is  first  lifted^  then  the 
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A  combinsd  fence  and  atop  used  in  the  Fennsylvania  miaes* 
when  the  waggons  are  unusually  large,  ooiuists  of  a  gate  sliding 
in  a  frame  and  partially  balanced  by  a  weight,  a  (Fig.  450). 
He  stop,  b,  is  a  heary  piece  of  timber,  10  inches  by  13  inches,  and 
when  the  gate  is  down  occupies  the  position  shown  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  illustration.  It  is  pivoted  at  c  so  that  it  may  swing 
about  this  point  aa  centre,  whHe  it  is  counterbBlanced  by  the  weight, 
fl,  attached  to  the  other  end,  and  gaided  in  the  proper  direction  by 
the  strip,  A.  This  weight  is  slightly  heavier  than  the  block  which 
it  oonseqnently  tends  to  lift  at  all  times.  A  small  pulley,  d,  is  attached 
to  the  l^tck  and  at  one  end  of  the  block,  which  runs  in  a  grooTe,/, 


Jig.  449.  Fig.  4SO. 

formed  by  two  strips  fastened  across  the  front  of  the  gate.  Tho- 
exoesB  of  weight  in  the  gate  over  its  counterbalance,  a,  is  sufScient  to 
eause  it  to  descend  when  unsu|iported,  bringing  the  stop,  b,  with  it. 
The  ascending  cage  lifts  the  gate  and  allows  the  stop  b>  fly  back. 
The  way  is  then  clear  for  the  tubs  to  be  clianged  on  the  cage,  the 
apparatus  occupying  the  position  shown  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
illustration.  When  the  cage  descends,  the  gate  fails,  bringing  the 
■top  with  it. 

The  problem  is  rather  more  complicated  if  winding  goes  on  at  an 
up-cast  shaft  where  fan  ventilation  is  emplaned,  because,  unless  si>me 
special  means  are  adopted  when  changing  is  taking  place,  the  pit  top 
is  open  to  the  atmosphere.  A  fan  produces  a  partial  vacuum  in  the 
up-cast  shall,  and  reduces  the  pressure  there  below  the  atmosphere. 
Conseauently,  unless  ihis  depression  chamber  is  sealed  off,  the  fan  is 
choked  by  the  air  drawn  in  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  ventilation 
of  the  mine  is  seriously  impeded. 

Panberlon  Colliery.— Ax  the  up-cast  pit,  the  entire  distance  from, 
the  ground  level  to  near  the  top  of  the  ^nie  is  cased  in,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  451,  by  two  rectangular  sheaves  of  wood,  each  forming  a  com- 
partment in  which  one  cage  travels.  As  little  play  as  possible  is 
given  beiweeii  the  sides  of  the  cage  and  the  framing,  each  cage 
praotioaUy  forming  a  piston.  At  the  banking  level,  small  rectangular 
*  Bug.  and  Min.  Jinm.,  1S99,  livii.,  589. 
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-openings  are  mftdu,  of  just  aufficieut  size  to  &llow  the  pusage  of  the 
tuba  througli  them ;  these  openings  are  closed  on  the  inside  hj  a 
vertical  trap-door  sliding  in  two  grooves,  which  is  opened  by  the  cage 
as  it  ascends,  and  on  the  outside  by  a  safety 
trap-door,  balanced  by  a  weigitt  which  is 
.lifted  by  the  on-eetter.  By  this  method, 
the  loM  of  air  is  reduoed  to  a  minimum. 
The  bottom  deck  of  the  cage  is  made  solid, 
and  to  prevent  any  loss  of  air  when  stand- 
ing at  bank,  it  is  provided  with  a  second 
or  false  bottom,  about  i8  inches  below  the 
•one  on  which  the  tubs  rest.  By  this  device 
the  top  of  the  pit  never  becomes  open  Co  the 
atmosphere,  even  should  the  engtnemati  Tftise 
the  cages  «  short  distance  above  the  proper 
level.  To  provide  a  perfect  joint,  and  re- 
duce shock,  the  inside  doors  have  a  gutta- 
percha band  running  along  the  lower  side. 

Homer  Siil  Colliery. — Another  method 
of  covering  commonly  employed  is  well  illus- 
trated by  that  in  use  at  this  colliery.  The 
shaft  is  closed  by  a  pyramidal  covering,  at 
the  upper  end  of  which  is  a  small  movable 
shatter.  The  pressure  of  air  on  the  outside 
.-of  this  pyramid,  owing  to  the  vacnum 
beneath,  is  considerable,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, CO nnter balanced  by  weights,  u>  (Fig. 
.452).  When  the  cage  is  nearly  at  bank, 
the  capping  on  the  winding  rope  first  lifts 
the  small  shutter,  a,  and  it  does  so  easily 
as  its  area  is  small.  This  to  a  certain  extent 
takes  off  the  pressure  on  the  main  casing, 
.  and  as  the  weight  of  the  latter  is  also  counter- 
balanced, the  cage  lifts  the  covering  ver- 
tically upwards  without  any  injurious  shock, 
safeguard  springs,  b  6,  are  placed  at  the  four  comers. 

NeumvJd  (?o«MJy.  — The 
previously  described  methods 
are  all  subject  to  the  objeC' 
tion  that  considerable  losses 
of  air  are  sure  to  happen 
when  the  trap-doors  are 
-opened,  and  that  this  has  to 
be  done  to  discharge  the  con- 
tents of  the  edge  each  time  it 
reaches  the  surface.  The 
total  air  loss  varies  from  a 
minimum  of  from  10  to  15 
per  cent.,  and  increases  with 
the  number  of  windings, some- 
times up  to  30  per  cent.     So 

long  as  engineers  were  content  ^'  *'* 

;to  obtain  small  outputs  from  up-cast  ahafta,  or  it  was  comparatively 
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easy  to  sink  additional  ones  for  winding  purposes,  the  colliery  output 
could  be  increased  at  reasonable  expense,  but  as  the  depth  and  the 
difficulties  of  sinking  increased  some  efficient  means  of  dealing  with 
a  large  output  at  up-cast  shafts  became  more  necessary.  Air-tight 
passages  leading  from  the  outer  atmosphere  into  a  casing  erected 
around  the  pit  top  and  sealed  by  a  series  of  air  sluices  reduced  the 
loss  of  air  to  a  minimum,  but  the  doors  are  troublesome  to  open,  and 
as  attendants  are  needed  to  open  and  shut  them  and  to  pass  the  trams 
through,  the  cost  of  handling  the  coal  is  increased. 

At  the  up-cast  shaft  of  Neuniuhl  Colliery,  Westphalia,  Mr.  H. 
Bentrop  has  patented'  an  arrangement,  the  prevailing  idea  of  which  is 
that  of  making  the  shaft-house  air-tight.  A  building  is  erected  around 
the  pit-top  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  of  all  the  manoeuvring  and  dis- 
«i  arging  of  the  contents  of  the  trams,  and  conjointly  with  the  roof  of 
this  house,  which  is  also  made  air-tight,  the  head-gear  is  covered  with 
thin  sheet  iron  up  to  the  pulleys.  To  allow  the  rope  to  pass  through 
small  holes  lined  with  wood  are  made  through  the  pulley  casing,  and 
as  the  swaying  of  the  ropes  just  under  the  pulleys  is  slight,  such  holes 
need  only  be  a  shade  larger  than  the  ropes,  and  consequently  the  leakage 
of  air  is  small.  For  the  passage  of  men,  or  special  material,  sluices 
are  built  in  the  enclosure  walls,  but  these  do  not  serve  for  the  passage 
of  the  mineral,  for  which  purpose  a  series  of  contrivances  have  been 
designed.  The  winding  compartment  and  the  tipping  and  screening 
gear  remain  as  easy  of  access  as  in  an  open  shaft. 

The  most  convenient  arrangement  for  the  dry  sluicing  of  the 
material  is  by  means  of  a  bunker  built  into  the  landing  stage.  The 
top  is  open  to  the  interior  of  the  depression  chamber  formed  by  the 
air-tight  shaft-house,  but  the  base  is  closed  by  a  sliding  door.  If 
the  material  consists  of  small  pieces,  and  sufficient  quantity  is  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  the  bunker  no  air  can  escape  even  when  the  shutter 
is  opened  to  fill  a  tub,  as  the  material  itself  closes  off  the  air  of  the 
pit  from  the  outer  atmosphere  (a.  Fig.  452a),  but  if  the  material  is 
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Fig.  452a. 

large  ooal  or  rubbish  it  is  best  to  employ  two  or  more  bunkers  having 
shutters  at  the  top  as  well  as  the  bottom  (b).  These  are  filled  and 
emptied  alternately,  and  every  bunker  has  always  one  shutter  closed. 
For  all  kinds  of  coal  that  can  be  loaded  up  in  a  wet  state,  or  which 
is  to  be  carried  to  a  washing  plant,  the  water  seal  provides  the  simplest 
and  most  efficient  method  as  any  loss  of  air  is  prevented  and  there  is 
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not  any  wear  or  tear.  The  coal  is  tipped  on  to  the  screens  and  passed 
by  a  shoot  into  a  trough  containing  water  into  which  a  conveyor 
elevator  also  dips.  The  height  of  the  water  is  regulated  to  cover  and 
seal  the  mouth  of  the  shoot  (c,  Fig.  452a). 

The  up-cast  shaft  at  Neumiihl  is  fitted  with  two  cages,  each  having 
four  decks  and  carrying  two  tubs  on  each  deck.  The  pit  frarne  stands 
quite  free  in  the  air-tight  house  (Plate  lY.).  The  total  air-tight  area  is 
3792  sq.  yds.,  and  although  this  is  proportionately  large,  it  has  been 
found  after  two  years'  working  experience  that  the  amount  of  air 
drawn  in  from  the  outer  atmosphere  is  very  slight.  Careful  experi- 
ments gave  the  loss  at  2*26  per  cent. 

In  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  carry  the  tubs  and  materials  into 
the  atmosphere,  suitable  revolving  tables  (Fig.  4526)  are  employed. 
These  consist  of  a  drum  revolving  on  a  vertical  axle  consisting  of  a 
number  of  compartments  arranged  fan-shape,  each  of  which  carries  a 
tub.  These  compartments  are  isolated  from  one  another,  and  leakage 
is  prevented  between  the  revolving  drum  and  the  sides  of  the  casing 
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by  a  series  of  horizontal  vertical  strips  of  iron  which  close  the  space 
between  the  drum  and  the  case.  The  exclusion  of  the  outer  air  is 
effected  by  the  drum  casing  in  conjunction  with  the  drum  vanes,  the 
distances  between  the  openings  of  the  drum  and  the  number  of  vanes 
being  so  arranged  that  always  at  least  two  vanes  cut  off  connection 
with  the  outside  air.  When  the  landing  and  loading  stages  are  not 
at  the  same  level  the  trams  can  be  dropped  to  the  lower  stage  by 
means  of  the  sluice  brake  shown  in  Fig.  452c.  This  is  a  simple  brake 
shaft,  the  walls  of  which  are  sealed  hermetically  fromriiie  landing 
stage  half-way  down  to  the  loading  platform.  The  cape  slides  up  and 
down  in  this  casing  like  a  piston,  and  the  construction  is  such  that  in 
every  position  of  the  balance  cage  a  tight  barrier  is  placed  either  by  its 
roof  or  floor  between  the  depression  chamber  and  the  outer  atmosphere. 

Fencing  Intermediate  Landings. — Provided  winding  takes  place 
from  one  inset  only,  the  sump  may  be  fenced  by  balanced  doors  similar 
to  Fig.  no,  for  these  can  be  opened  in  a  few  minutes  whenever  it  is 
necessary  for  the  cage  to  descend,  as  when  water  is  drawn. 

Such  doors  are  not  applicable  when  the  air  current  has  to 
pass  further  down  the  shaft  to  ventilate  lower  workings.  In 
such    cases    at     Blanzy    Colliery    a    wire-rope     net    with    meshes 
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4  inohes  square  has  been  placed  some  2  feet  below  the  keps. 
One  side  of  this  net  is  fixed  bj  permanent  bolts  to  buntons  across 
the  shaft,  while  the  others  are  provided  with  loops,  which  can  be 
attached  to  staples.  The  net  hangs  vertically  in  the  shaft  when  one 
aide  is  released,  so  that  water  winding  can  readily  take  place. 

A  great  number  of  ingenious  appliances  are  in  use  for  closing  the 
openings  into  those  shafts  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  where,  owing  to 
the  inclination  of  the  seams  winding  takes  place  from  several  levels.* 
The  majority  depend  for  their  action  on  the  pushing  aside  of  a  cam  or 
projecting  lever  which  is  connected  through  rods  with  a  swing  gate 
closing  the  opening  into  the  shaft.  This  cam  has  to  be  moved  by  the 
cage,  and  consequently  the  gate  always  remains  closed,  except  when 
the  cage  stands  at  the  landing.  The  fences  are  automatic,  and  open 
and  close  quite  independently  of  any  action  on  the  men's  part. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  such  complicated  devices  are 
needed;  because  the  object  to  be  attained  can  be  secured  by  placing 
two  rods  across  the  landing,  the  second  such  a  distance  from  the  first 
as  the  length  of  one  or  two  tubs,  whichever  the  cage  is  constructed 
to  contain.  These  two  rods  are  connected  through  ci*anks  and  a  link, 
and  are  so  arranged  that  opening  one  shuts  the  other.  Both  cannot 
be  open  at  the  same  time.  A  diagrammatic  representation  of  such  an 
appliance  is  shown  in  Fig.  453,  where  the  shaft  is  closed  by  a  gridiron 
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platform,  a,  hinged  at  b.  When  the  cage  reaches  this  landing,  it 
cannot  pass  by,  as  the  shaft  is  blocked  j  indeedj  the  gate  takes  the 
place  of  ordinary  keps.  As  soon  as  the  tubs  have  been  changed,  and 
the  cage  has  ascended,  the  attendant  moves  over  the  lever,  c,  and  lifts 
the  gate,  thus  opening  the  shaft  for  the  cage  to  pass  through  on  its 
return  journey,  but  at  the  same  time  closing  the  inset,  so  lar  as  the 
passage  of  tubs  is  concerned,  because  by  an  arrangement  of  levers  the 
arm,  d,  drops  across  the  roadway  and  forms  a  stop,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  gate  rises  and  forms  a  fence  across  the  inset.  When  the  shaft 
is  oi>en,  the  several  parts  take  the  positions  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
and  the  letters  a',  c',  and  d\  Whenever  the  stop,  d,  is  up,  the  gate,  a, 
must  be  down,  and  the  shaft  cannot  be  left  unfenced. 

•  Consult  Soc.  Jnd.  Min.  {y  Sdrie),  vi.,  1127 ;  and  CoU,  Guard,,  1894,  bcviii., 
879  and  928  ;  and  1899,  Ixxvii.,  107.  . 
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Tub  Controllers. — To  prevent  the  tabs  running  into  the  shaftSi 
ordinary  blocks  (Fig.  287)  are  generally  employed,  but  possess  many 
•disadvantages.  They  have  to  be  opened  by  hand,  and  when  once  open 
will  allow  any  number  of  tubs  to  pass  by.  Automatic  contrivances 
are  much  to  be  preferred. 

At  Lye  Gross  Pit  the  empty  tubs  are  controlled  by  a  projecting 
stud,  a  (Fig.  454),  which  stands  up  between  the  rails  and  catches  the 
Axle  of  the  tubs.  This  stud  is  attached  to  a  lever,  6,  pivoted  about  a 
centre,  0.  One  end  of  the  lever  is  weighted,  to,  while  the  other  is 
attached  to  a  foot  treadle,  d.  The  weight  always  keeps  the  lever  in 
such  a  position  that  the  stud,  a,  blocks  the  way,  unless  the  banksman 
depresses  the  treadle.  This  apparatus  has  two  objections — (a)  As  the 
stud  engages  the  middle  of  the  axle,  this  may  get  bent;  and  (6),  the 
banksman  has  to  keep  his  foot  on  the  treadle  until  the  tub  has 
passed  by. 

For  empty  tubs  the  former  is  not  of  much  importance,  as  little 
strain  is  thrown  on  the  axle,  but  for  loaded  tubs  the  objection  is  fatal. 


Fig.  454. 

The  latter  is  scarcely  any  inconvenience,  as  the  apparatus  is  very 
eompact,  the  treadle  can  be  placed  anywhere,  and  the  banksman, 
having  the  use  of  both  hands,  is  left  quite  free. 

To  the  apparatus  used  at  Bell  End  Fit  for  regulating  the  passage 
of  the  full  tubs  no  objection  can  be  raised.  It  is  designed  by  Mr.  B. 
Woodworth,  and  can  either  be  arranged  to  automatically  control  the 
delivery  of  tubs  in  and  out  of  cages,  or  for  intermittent  delivery  from 
inclined  planes  or  platforms  without  the  need  of  attendants  for 
scotching  and  releasing  the  tubs.  The  apparatus  can  be  opened  from 
any  distance  by  the  person  requiring  the  tubs,  and  all  the  other 
movements  are  self-controlling. 

To  open  the  controller,  the  shaft,  a  (Fig.  455),  is  twisted  and  moves 
the  tongue,  6,  causing  the  sliding  bolt,  c,  to  project  under  the  lever,  d, 
and  lowering  the  stop  end  at  0,  until  the  axles  run  clear,  when 
delivery  by  ffravitation  commences.  The  succeeding  axles  turn  the 
star  wheel,  /,  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow,  as  they  pass  by, 
until  the  cam  point,  g^  comes  into  contact  with  the  heel  of  the  sliding 
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bolt  c  at  c',  and  withdraws  the  same,  causing  the  lever,  (/,  to  fall  into  its 
proper  position  and  stop  the  delivery  of  tubs  until  it  is  re-opened  in 
the  usual  way. 

To  check  any  tendency  there  may  be  for  the  star  wheel,  /,  to  travel 
beyond  its  right  position  when  driven  by  the  axles  of  the  tubs,  it  is 
provided  with  a  square  boss,  A,  upon  which  a  spring,  f,  presses^  A 
small  roller,  A;,  is  fixed  over  the  sliding  bolt,  e,  to  prevent  any  tilting 
up  of  the  latter  when  heavy  loads  are  pressing  against  the  buffer  stops. 

£ither  when  used  on  cage  decks,  or  on  inclined  platforms,  two 
^controller  boxes  are  fixed  between  the  rails,  so  that  the  buffer  stops 
come  into  contact  with  the  tub  axles  as  close  to  the  bearings  of  the 
wheels  as  possible;  by  doing  so,  there  is  little  risk  of  bending  the 
axles  by  the  shock  of  stoppage  of  the  loaded  tubs,  and,  as  an  additional 
preventive,  elastic  spring  buffers  are  also  used  to  equalise  the  bearings 
of  the  axles  against  the  stops.  In  Fig.  455,  the  box  mechanism  shows 
An  arrangement  to  pass  two  tubs  each  time.     To  pass  one  only  each 
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time,  two  cam  points,  g,  are  used  to  one  star-wheel  boss,  while  for 
passing  three  tubs,  a  star  wheel  with  six  points  would  be  used  with 
Dnly  one  cam  point. 

Signalling. — Nothing  conduces  to  rapid  winding  more  than 
efficient  signals.  Two  systems  are  employed.  The  ordinary  method 
consists  of  a  wire  carried  down  the  side  of  the  shaft,  one  end  being 
attached  to  a  lever  and  the  other  to  the  mechanism  working  a  bell. 
For  small  depths  this  system  works  very  well,  but  where  the  line 
is  a  long  one,  the  power  required  to  ring  the  bell  is  considerable, 
and  although  balance  arrangements  are  used  to  take  off  the  weight,  the 
banksman  has  still  to  exert  a  large  amount  of  force,  which  necessarily 
takes  time. 

Instead  of  these  mechanical  signals  it  has  now  become  common  to 
use  electrical  ones.  Undoubtedly,  when  such  were  first  applied, 
they  were  by  no  means  suitable  for  the  rough  work  of  a  colliery. 
The  great  mistake  made  consisted  in  making  them  far  too  weak, 
and  not  introducing  sufficient  safeguards;  in  addition,  the  men  at 
collieries  were  quite  unused  to  such  appliances,  and  if  anything 
went  wrong  an  electrician  had  to  be  sent  for.  At  the  present  time 
none  of  these  objections  hold  good.  It  has  long  been  recognised 
that  signals  suitable  for  dwelling-houses  are  of  no  use  whatever  at 
-collieries,  and  a  special  stronger  type  has  been  designed.  The  working 
and  keeping  in  order  of  such  appliances  have  ceased  to  be  a  wonder, 
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and  many  collieries  at  the  present  time  simply  purchase  their  stores^ 
and  fit  up  and  keep  the  signals  in  order  themselves. 

What  are  known  as  single-stroke  bells  are  generally  employed — 
that  is  to  say,  the  bell  only  makes  one  stroke  each  time  a  signal 
is  given.  The  elements  of  successful  working  principally  lie  in  having 
large-sized  battery  cells,  which  are  almost  universally  of  th& 
Leclanch^  type,  and  proper  wire  in  the  shaft.  One  of  these  wires 
should  undoubtedly  be  insulated.  Sometimes  both  wires  are  suspended 
from  a  point  on  the  head-gear  and  hang  free  in  the  shaft;  then 
neither  are  covered.  This  arrangement  possesses  some  advantages- 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  cheap  and  requires  little  labour,  and  in  addition 
the  wires  are  not  damaged  by  pieces  of  coal,  <kc.,  falling  down  the 
shaft,  as  these  simply  glance  off  the  wire  and  do  no  harm.  Sooner 
or  later,  however,  leakage  of  the  current  takes  place.  The  better 
plan,  although  the  dearer  one  to  commence  with,  is  to  employ  a 
properly  insulated  wire  and  carry  it  in  grooved  boarding  down  the 
side  of  the  shaft.  No  staples  or  iron  should  be  en) ployed  to  keep 
the  wire  in  the  groove,  which  should  preferably  be  made  slightly 
smaller  than  the  diameter  of  the  covered  wire,  and  then  the  latter- 
lightly  tapped  into  place,  the  whole  being  finally  covered  with  a 
light  wooden  lid.  The  insulation  preveLAs  leakage,  and  the  wood 
casing  prevents  any  damage  to  the  insulation. 
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CHAPTER     IX. 
FTJMFING. 

The  amount  of  water  met  with  in  mines  is  dependent  on  their  depth 
and  on  the  nature  of  the  overlying  strata.  Shallow  mines  are  always 
more  troubled  with  water  than  deeper  ones.  The  subsideuce  caused 
by  extracting  the  material  cracks  and  fissures  the  ground  above, 
and  affords  means  for  the  ingress  of  water.  Even  when  the  depth  is 
great,  if  the  strata  overlying  the  coal  seams  contain  large  quantities 
of  water,  as  is  often  the  case,  th&  workings  naturally  release  the  water, 
and  it  flows  into  the  mine.  In  some  cases,  a  series  of  impervious  beda 
are  found  to  exist  between  the  water-bearing  strata  and  the  coal 
measures  beneath,  and  the  water  met  with  during  sinking  ixxaj 
be  tubbed  back. 

The  details  of  pump  work  should  be  mastered  by  every  mining 
student.  The  very  best  pump  worked  and  controlled  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  is  a  source  of  lo88  at  any  mine.  Pumps  have 
aptly  been  termed  profit-eaters,  and  every  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  see  that  they  consume  as  little  as  possible.  Valuable  assistance  in 
learning  the  broad  outlines  of  pumping  can  be  obtained  from  books^ 
but  practical  observation  is  absolutely  essential.  Only  by  going  inta 
the  shaft  and  taking  part  in  the  several  operations  of  changing  the 
backets  or  clacks,  or  in  rendering  assistance  while  repairs  are  being 
executed,  can  the  student  learn  the  numerous  small  practical  pointa 
so  necessary  for  the  smooth  working  of  all  pumping  stations. 

The  great  majority  of  the  pumps  employed  for  draining  mines  use 
steam  for  the  motive  power,  and  both  for  convenience  and  safety  it 
is  usual  to  place  the  boilers  on  the  surface,  which  necessitates  the 
transmission  of  power  from  the  point  where  it  is  generated  to  the 
pump  itself,  which  has  to  be  placed  at  the  spot  where  the  water  is 
encountered.  The  power  to  drive  the  pump  may  consequently  be 
generated  by  a  surface  engine  and  transmitted  by  rigid  rods,  or  steam 
may  be  carried  direct  to  an  underground  engine.  These  two  systems 
form  the  two  broad  divisions  into  which  mining  pumps  may  be 
divided,  and  both  possess  advantages  under  different  circumstances. 
Either  one  or  the  other  are  universally  adopted,  so  long  as  the  water 
to  be  dealt  with  is  considerable,  and  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  but  when  comparatively  small  quantities  of  water  have  to  be 
dealt  with  at  points  some  distance  away  from  the  shaft,  a  third  system 
is  adopted  where  the  power,  which  is  generated  on  the  surface,  is 
transmitted  by  some  intermediary  agent  and  carried  to  the  pump- 
where  it  is  transformed  into  work. 

STJBFACE  MACHINEBY. — In  the  majority  of  cases  where  large 
quantities  of  water  have  to  be  dealt  with,  the  engines  are  usually  situated 
on  the  surface  near  the  point  where  steam  is  generated.    Such  engines 
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eliould  preferably  be  direot-actiug  and  compound.  The  use  of  Kcaring 
between  the  engine  knd  itB  pump  rode  is  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  indeed  has  few,  if  any,  points  to  recommend  it  In  order 
to  divide  the  strains  set  up  in  the  several  parts,  the  water  is  rarely 
ruised  in  one  length  to  the  surface,  bat  hy  BUCcessiTe  stages  called 
"lifts."  With  single-acting  surface  engines,  the  strains  set  up  on  the 
pumping  machinery  are  far  greater  than  when  compound  engines  are 
employed,  aa  the  latter  do  not  vary  their  speed  so  much  during  the 
stroke  J  consequently,  longer  strokes  and  longer  lifts  oan  be  employed, 
which  result  both  in  a  saving  iu  first  cost  and  in  wear  and  tear. 

Pumpa. — Numerous  types  of  pumps  are  used  for  unwaterin^ 
mines,  but  they  may  he  broadly  divided  into  two  classes — backet  and 
plunger.  If  the  engines  are  placed  at  the  surface,  with  the  former 
type  the  water  is  lifted  during  the  forward  stroke,  while  with  the 
latter  it  ia  forced  at  the  backward  stroke. 

BTickel  JPtttttpi. — Suction  pumps  in  mines  are  similar  to  those  nsed 
in  ordinary  wells,  only  better  designed  and  on  a  larger  ecale.     They 
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consist  of  a  pipe,  called  the  working  barrel  (a,  Fig.  456),  into  which 
a  well-fitting  piston,  p,  having  a  valve  or  valves  opening  upwards,  ia 
worked  up  and  down  by  being  attached  to  the  pump-rods.  The  lower 
end  of  this  working  barrel  is  connected  to  a  snction  pipe,  through 
a  special  piece,  containing  a  valve,  c,  called  a  "clack,"  The  lower  end 
of  the  suction  pipe  is  called  the  "  snore-piece,"  or  "  wind  bote,"  and  is 
provided  with  a  number  of  holes  at  or  near  the  bottom,  through 
which  water  enters  the  pipe,  and  which  prevent,  to  a  certain  extent, 
any  large  piece  of  solid  material  entering  the  working  barrel.  The 
combined  area  1^  these  holes  should  be  larger  than  tfae  area  of  tha 
auction  pipe. 
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When  the  piston,  or  bucket,  makes  its  up  stroke,  a  vacuum  is 
created  in  the  working  barrel,  and  the  pressure  of  air  forces  water 
through  the  suction  pipe  and  clack  into  the  working  barrel.  On 
the  return  stroke  the  clack  closes,  and  the  bucket  valve  opens,  allow- 
ing the  water  to  pass  to  the  upper  side  of  the  bucket,  to  be  raised  to 
the  surface  on  the  return  stroke  of  the  engine.  The  complete  bucket 
set  comprises,  commencing  at  the  lower  end,  the  snore-piece,  a  length 
of  suction  pipe,  clack-piece,  working  barrel  and  bucket  door-piece,  to 
which  is  bolted  the  pipes  for  carrying  the  water  to  an  upper  level. 
Both  the  clack-piece  and  bucket  door-piece  are  provided  with  a  door 
or  lid  at  the  side  which  on  bein<<  removed  permits  of  ready  access 
either  to  the  clack  or  bucket.  As  an  additional  safeguard,  the  clack  is 
generally  provided  with  a  head  so  shaped  that  it  can  be  readily  grasped 
and  removed  from  above. 

Plunger  Pumps, — In  this  system  the  water,  instead  of  being  lifted, 
is  forced  up  by  the  action  of  a  piston  or  plunder  working  up  and 
down  through  a  stuffing-box  at  the  top  of  a  long  cylinder.  The 
arrangement  of  this  and  the  necessary  valves  is  shown  in  Fig.  457, 
where  the  piston,  a,  is  just  commencing  its  upward  stroke,  and  is 
sucking  water  through  the  valve,  6.  On  the  return,  the  valve,  c,  will 
open  and  b  close,  and  as  the  plunger  passes  downwards,  water  is  forced 
through  c  to  the  surface.  The  arrangement  of  such  a  set  as  adopted 
by  Hathorn,  Davey  &  Co.,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  458,  where  a  is  the 
plunger,  b  the  suction  clack -box,  and  c  the  delivery  clack-box.  The 
parts  are  all  cylindrical,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  suction  and 
delivery  clack- boxes  are  entirely  separate,  so  that  the  covers  may  be 
removed  and  the  valves  attended  to  without  much  trouble.  There  are 
two  plungers  which  deliver  into  one  rising  main,  d,  through  the  branch 
pipes  e  and  h,  each  of  which  is  coupled  to  a  delivery  clack-box,  while 
the  other  side  is  bolted  to  a  branch  on  the  rising  main  ;  and  a  sluice 
valve  is  fixed  on  each  branch,  so  that  either  column  can  be  cut  off.  A 
relief  valve  is  provided  in  each  plunger  cylinder,  which  is  regulated 
by  screws  and  springs  to  open  when  the  pressure  becomes  excessive, 
while  a  bye  pass  pipe  closed  by  a  cock  allows  water  to  be  run  from 
above  the  delivery  valve  out  of  the  rising  main  into  the  plunger  and 
suction  pipes.  This  is  of  considerable  service  when  air  has  by  any 
means  found  its  way  into  the  plunger,  or  when  the  suction  pipe  loses 
its  water,  as  the  working  parts  can  then  be  run  solid  with  the  mini- 
mum of  trouble ;  m  is  the  bucket  set  of  the  lower  lift. 

With  bucket  pumps,  lighter  rods  can  be  employed  than  with 
plungers,  but  wear  and  tear  is  large,  and  the  maintenance  charge  is 
heavier.  Plunger  pumps  have  one  disadvantage ;  unless  the  column 
of  water  is  solid  at  the  commencement  of  the  return  stroke  the  ram 
falls  suddenly,  and  the  pipes  receive  a  severe  shock.  As  a  rule,  most 
pumping  arrangements  consist  of  a  combination  of  the  two,  with  the 
lower  lift  worked  by  a  bucket  set,  and  all  the  lifts  above  by  plunger 
fiets.  Engines  working  bucket  sets  throughout  would  require  to  be 
larger  than  if  plunger  sets  were  employed,  because  the  weight  of  the 
rods  with  their  strapping  plates,  &c.,  is  more  than  that  of  the  water. 
With  plunger  pumps,  all  the  engine  has  to  do  is  to  lift  the  rods,  as 
these  on  their  return  stroke  force  up  the  water,  but  when  bucket 
seVi  are  employed,  the  engine  has  to  lift  the  rods  and  the  water. 
JBucket  sets  have  one  very  important  advantage,  because   when  an 
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open-topped  lift  is  employedy  the  rods  and  buckets  and  clack  can  be 
drawn  and  changed  while  the  working  parts  are  under  water,  which 
cannot  be  done  with  plunger  pumps.  In*  all  mines  where  the  lower 
set  is  liable  to  be  flooded,  bucket  sets  should  be  used  for  that  lift. 

Stocks  or  Trees. — The  pipes  through  which  the  water  is  delivered 
to  the  surface  are  called  ''stocks"  or  "trees,"  and,  in  combination, 
form  the  rising  main.  They  consist^  as  a  rule,  of  cast-iron  pipes, 
generally  9  feet  long,  shorter  lengths  of  3  feet  and  6  feet  being  used 
for  making-up  pieces.  They  should  be  as  long  as  possible,  without 
making  them  difficult  to  handle,  as  by  doing  so  the  number  of  joints 
is  reduced,  and  there  is  less  liability  for  air  to  enter.  They  should 
always  be  cast  standing ;  if  not,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  metal 
will  be  thicker  on  one  side  than  the  other. 

The  thickness  depends  on  the  size  and  the  pressure  to  be  withstood. 
A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62^  Ibs;,  and  as  it  stands  on  a  base  of 
144  square  inches,  the  pressure  per  square  inch  due  to  each  foot  in 
depth  is  *434  lb.  The  common  rule,  and  one  erring  on  the  right  side, 
is  to  allow  a  pressure  of  ^  lb.  for  each  foot  in  depth,  or  to  find  the 
total  pressure  in  lbs.  per  square  inch  due  to  a  column  of  water,  its 
vertical  height  in  feet  may  be  divided  by  2.  Indeed,  some  allowance 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  determining  strengths,  because  it  is  well 
known  that  the  pressure  experienced  in  pumping  sets  is  variable 
during  different  parts  of  the  stroke,  and  exceeds  that  due  simply  to 
the  weight  of  the  water.*  The  necessary  thickness  of  the  pipes  is 
determined  by  the  formula : — 

._  dp 
•-5600 

where  e/=»  internal  diameter  in  inches,  i  =  thickness  in  inches,  and  p  >■ 
the  pressure  in  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  weight  of  any  length  of  pipes  is  found  by  the  formula : — 

ta  =  c  (D  -  d), 

where  to  =  weight  per  lineal  foot,  D  =  the  outside  diameter  in  inches, 
d  =  inside  diameter  in  inches,  and  c  is  a  constant  =  2*45  for  cast  iron, 
and  2*64  for  wrought  iron. 

Of  late  years,  wrought-iron  and  steel  pipes  have  been  substituted 
for  cast-iron  ones.  For  the  same  strength  their  weight  is  consider- 
ably less,  and  they  can  be  made  in  longer  lengths,  and  yet  be  much 
easier  handled ;  15  to  20  feet  lengths  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
They  have  additional  advantages  in  being  cheaper,  and  not  so  liable 
to  fracture. 

Joints. — The  trees  are  joined  together  in  various  different  ways. 
For  moderate  lifts,  the  common  practice  is  to  face  and  turn  in  two 
•concentric  V  grooves  in  each  flange.  A  sheet  of  lead  is  placed 
between  the  two  flanges,  and  when  the  bolts  are  screwed  together, 
this  lead  is  forced  into  the  V  grooves.  The  better  plan  for  heavy 
pressures  is  to  employ  what  is  known  as  the  male  and  female  joint 
One  flange  is  provided  with  a  projection  and  the  other  with  a  corre- 
sponding recess.  An  india-rubber  or  lead  ring  is  placed  in  this  groove, 
and  the  flanges  screwed  firmly  together.  A  modification  of  this  joint 
is  shown  in  Fig.  459.     One  flange  is  provided  with  a  projection  ^ 

^GoDBiilt.  N.  JS,  1.9  zxL,  949;  and  BrU.  Soc.  Min.  Stud.,  iii.,  107,  audviii.,  138b 
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inch  deep,  while  the  opposite  one  lias  a  triaDgtilsr  piece  cut  out  which 
tapers  as  shown.  A  packing  ring  of  circular  cross-section  is  inserted 
in  the  groove  and  the  two  pipes  screwed  together.  The  presanre  of 
water  from  the  inside  cannot  force  the  packing  material  past  the 
shoulder  at  the  base  of  the  triangle,  as  immediately  behind  it  the 
pipes  are  screwed  together  until  metal  nearly  touches  metal  Each 
flange  is  faced  along  the  thick  black  line,  and  is  belled  out  for  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  at  each  end  in  order  to  prevent  any  possibility  of 
the  bucket  catching  when  it  is  drawn  out  through  the  pipes. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  during  recent  years  to 
substitute  wrought-iron  or  steel  pipes  for  cast-iron  ones.  The  latter 
is  less  liable  to  corrosion,  but  its  excessive  weight  renders  it  difficult 
to  handle.  Wrought-iron  or  nteel  pipes  can  now  he  purchased  more 
cheaply  than  cast-iron  ones,  but 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  see 
that  they  are  of  proper  thick- 
ness to  withstand  the  pressure. 
Wrought  iron  is  not  so  liable 
to  fracture  as  cast  iron,  and, 
consequently,  wrought-iron  pipes  i«==^^=^ 
possess  one  grest  advantage  over  ' 

those  made  of  cast-iron  for 
pumping  operations  where  severe 
and  sudden  strains  often  occur, 
but  Hs  the  shell  of  such  pipes 
is  moderately  thin  they  are  very 
unsuitable  for  use  where  the 
mine  water  is  acid.  The  larger 
sized  pipes  are  formed  ^m  plates  I 

riveted  together  like  an  ordinary 
boiler,  while  the  better  class 
smaller  ones,  say,  up  to  6  or 
8  inches  diameter,  are  drawn  out 
of  solid  blooms  by  the  Mannes 
mann  or  other  similar  processen. 
Care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  ordinary  welded 
tubfts  for  heavy  pressures  j  butt- 
welded  ones  should  never  be  Fig.  459. 
employed. 

Such  piptts  should  have  the  flanges  riveted  on.  In  the  smaller 
sizes  the  latter  are  first  forged  out  of  the  solid  and  then  turned  on 
the  inside  to  the  same  size  as  the  outside  of  the  pipe,  which  hat  also 
been  turned  in  a  lathe.  The  flange  is  then  heated  and  shrunk  on  the 
pipe  and  afterwards  riveted  in  position. 

Of  the  many  patent  joints  for  wrought-iron  pipes,  one  of  the  best 
known  is  Williams's.  Each  pipe  terminates  in  a  short  cone,  a  (Figs. 
460  and  461),  and  is  provided  with  a  loose  flange,  b.  The  joint  is  made 
by  introducing  a  doable  cone-shaped  annulus,  e,  and  screwing  the 
flanges  tightly  together.  An  india-rubber  ring  is  fitt«d  upon  each 
ferrule.  The  advantages  are,  the  small  amount  of  time  taken  to  make 
a  joint,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  pipes  can  be  connected  at  small 
anj;l<'s,  whereby,  in  many  cases,  the  trouble  and  expense  of  bends  i» 
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avoided.  They  possess  an  advantage  over  screwed  wrought-iron  pipes, 
as  they  are  not  weakened  by  having  threads  cut  on  them,  and  when 
galvanised,  no  part  is  subjected  to  corrosion,  as  is  the  case  when 
galvanised  pipes  are  screwed. 


Fig.  460. 


Fig.  461. 


Another  convenient  and  cheap  connection  is  Lewis's  joint.  Each 
pip>e  is  provided  with  a  loose  flange,  a  a  (Figs.  462  and  463),  while 
the  ends  are  bent  back  at  right  angles  for  a  short  distance.  The  joint 
is  formed  by  an  annular  T-shaped  ring,  5,  which  is  placed  between  two 
successive  pipes  with  a  thin  ring  of  india-rubber  or  similar  packing 
material  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove,  as  shown  by  the  thick  black 
line.  The  loose  flanges  are  then  slipped  up  to  the  ends,  bolts  passed 
between,  and  screwed  up  tight.  By  using  an  annular  ring  of  tri- 
angular section  these  pipes  can  be  worked  along  crooked  roads  with- 
out employing  bends  (Fig.  463). 


Fig.  462. 


Fig.  463. 


Figs.  464  and  465. 


Supporting  Pipes  in  Shaft. — The  ordinary  plan  is  to  provide  a 
main  bunton  of  timber  running  across  part  of  the  shaft,  upon  which 
two  smaller  pieces  are  fixed  at  right  angles,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
pipe  under  a  flange.  These  short  pieces  are  hollowed  out  to  fit  the 
pipe  perfectly.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  support  can  be  im- 
proved, and  it  is  invariably  employed  where  there  is  plenty  of  room. 
It,  however,  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  space,  because  the 
main  cross-piece  has  to  be  fixed  on  the  outside  of  the  pipe,  and  as  it 
has  to  bear  all  the  weight,  is  necessarily  large. 

In  a  shaft  where  room  was  valuable,  the  author  applied  the  method 
shown  in  Figs.  464  and  465.  A  bearer,  a,  was  fixed  at  right  angles 
to  the  brickwork  of  the  shaft.     Wrought-iron  pipes  were  employed. 
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as  the  flanges  on  them  took  up  considerably  less  space  than  caaV 
iron  ones  would  have  done.  One  of  these  timber  pieces  was  fixed 
immediately  below  each  joint  of  the  pipe.  A  wrought-iron  gland,  6, 
with  two  screwed  pin-ends  passed  round  the  pipe  and  through  the 
timber  piece,  and  was  firmly  bound  against  the  tube  by  nuts  screwed 
as  tight  as  possible.  A  main  bearer  similar  to  that  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  was  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  this  support- 
ing, in  a  great  measure,  the  weight  of  the  pipes. 

Spear  Bods. — The  buckets,  or  plungers,  are  connected  to  the 
engine  through  the  medium  of  what  are  called  ''spear  rods."  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  these  consist  of  wood,  although  iron  and 
steel  are  sometimes  employed.  Since  those  above  have  to  support 
their  own  weight  and  the  weight  of  all  below,  the  upper  rods  must 
be  made  proportionately  large.  With  plunger-pumps,  the  rods  must 
be  heavy  enough  to  force  up  the  column  of  water  before  them. 
Wooden  rods  are  preferably  made  of  Memel  or  pitch  pine,  except 
at  the  surface,  where  they  are  exposed  to  changes  of  t<)mperature. 
Pine  is  more  readily  obtained  in  long  straight  lengths  free  from  knots. 
All  the  rods  should  be  exactly  the  same  length  in  order  to  be  inter- 
changeable and  should  be  as  long  as  can  be  conveniently  obtained, 
preferably  some  multiple  of  the  length  of  the  "  trees/'  say,  36  01-  45 
feet.  The  wood  must  be  straight  in  the  grain,  free  from  sap  Mud 
knots,  and  if  pitch  pine  is  the  wood  employed,  those  logs  which  have 
not  been  tapped  for  their  resinous  fluid  should  be  obtained  if  possible. 
The  safe  load  for  wood  spears  is  5  cwts.  per  square  inch,  but  it  is 
often  advisable  to  make  them  larger  than  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
stifihess  which  is  important. 

If  rods  of  suflicient  sectional  area  cannot  be  obtained,  thev  are 
made  up  of  two  pieces,  the  joints  of  the  one  coming  into  the  centre 
of  the  other  set  Single  rods  are  sometimes  jointed  by  cutting  the 
ends  slanting  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  the  connection  being  made 
by  an  iron  plate  on  both  sides  and  bolts  passed  through.  An  oak  wedge 
is  finally  driven  into  the  hole  in  the  centre  to  make  the  joint  quite 
firm  (Fig.  466),  but  this  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  wood  is  likely 
to  split.  The  bolts  are  not  passed  through  the  core  of  the  wood,  but 
.alternately  on  either  side.  The  common  practice  is  to  cut  ofi*  the  ends 
of  the  rods  square  and  to  bolt  connecting  plates  on  all  four  sides, 
details  of  such  a  joint,  in  rods  10  inches  square,  being  shown  on  Fig. 
467.  The  bolts  from  one  set  of  plates  are  halfway  between  those 
coming  from  the  other  set.  The  pins  have  square  heads,  and  are 
square  under  the  head  for  three  parts  of  their  length  to  prevent  any 
possibility  of  their  turning  round  when  the  nuts  are  screwed  on. 
In  order  to  make  the  joint  as  solid  as  possible,  the  holes  through  the 
wood  are  bored  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  longer  distance  between 
than  the  corresponding  holes  are  drilled  through  the  strap  plates. 
When  the  bolts  are  driven  in,  the  two  ends  of  the  rods  are  thuB 
forced  together  solid. 

Iron  rods  are  built  up  of  various  sections  fixed  together  with  bolts 
or  rivets,  usually  the  latter.  A  general  form  is  composed  of  two 
channel  pieces,  back  to  back,  and  two  flat  strips,  one  on  each  side, 
but  every  section  of  compound  girder  is  employed.  Solid  wrought- 
iron  rods  have  been  used  in  Germany  up  to  12  inches  diameter,  but 
only,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  up  to  8^  inches  in  Great  Britain. 
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The  difficulties  of  making  an  efficient  joint  have  been  decreased 
by  Harrey's  patent,  where  the  rods,  which  are  made  in  lengths  of  about 
3a  feet,  are  provided  with  collars  (a  a,  Figs.  468,  469,  and  470)  at  each, 
end  forged  solid.  All  the  collars  are  turned  to  the  same  gauge,  but 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  shoulder  where  the  rod  joioa  the  collar 
should  be  slightly  round  and  not  turned  down  square,  or  a  breakage 
will  probably  result  at  that  point.  The  clasps,  6  6,  are  made  in  halves, 
and  are  usunlly  forged  in  a  die,  and  machined  to  the  same  gauge  as  the 
collars.     These  clasps  have  a  hole  through  the  centre  to  allow  a  key  to- 
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Fig,  466.  Pig.  467.  Figs.  468,  469,  and  470. 

be  driven  in,  and  there  is  a  keyway  of  equal  size  cut  in  the  end  of 
the  collars  on  the  rod.  Two  eyebolts,  e  e,  for  lifting  purposes  are 
fitted  to  each  olasp  and  four  bolt  holes,  d  d,  are  drilled  through  each 
half.  In  fitting  the  joint  together,  two  collars  of  adjacent  rods  are 
put  against  one  another,  the  two  halves  of  the  clasp  brought  round 
them,  and  bolted  together  throagh  the  holes,  dd,  by  four  turned  bolts 
(see  plan)  having  gunmetal  nuts.  A  collar,  c,  is  then  placed  in  position 
in  the  central  hole  previously  referred  to,  and  a  key,  g,  driven  firmly 
in,  wedging  the  two  rods  apart,  and  forcing  them  into  their  beds  in. 
the  clasp  until  the  whole  joint  is  practically  solid. 
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The  use  of  iron  or  steel  rods  does  not  appear  objectionable  if 
they  are  made  strong  enough  to  prevent  crystallisation,  and  proper 
means  taken  to  preserve  them  from  corrosion  or  from  the  effects  of 
acid  water.  In  shafts  where  the  rods  are  alternately  wet  and  dry, 
iron  ones  are  preferable  to  wooden  ones,  but  the  latter  are  superior  to 
the  former  if  constantly  kept  moist,  or  if  submerged.  In  some 
countries  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  iron  in  place  of  wood,  on  account 
of  climatic  or  other  conditions,  but  in  probably  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
wooden  pump-rods  are  used,  and  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  these 
are  pitch  pine ;  under  ordinary  conditions  nothing  can  compare  with 
them  for  cheapness  and  general  convenience. 

Guides  and  Bang^g  Beams. — The  effectiveness  of  pump-rods 
is  materially  increased  by  good  staying  and  guiding,  while  catch 
pieces  and  cross-beams  must 
always  be  fixed  to  prevent  the 
rods  falling  down  the  shaft  in 
'Case  of  breakage.  One  such 
rset  of  banging  beams  must  be 
put  in  each  lift,  while  guides 
will  be  placed  at  much  nearer 
intervals.  Figs.  471  and  472 
show  in  detail  the  construction 
of  such  appliances.  The  bang- 
ing beams  consist  of  six  oak 
baulks,  a  a,  built  into  the 
shafts  three  in  front  and  three 
behind  the  pump -rod,  not 
touching  it,  but  placed  several 
inches  away.  Two  other  baulks, 
b  6,  are  placed  across  these  on 
both  sides  of  the  rod,  some 
2  inches  away,  while  on  the 
top  of  the  latter  two  further 
cross-pieces,  c  c,  are  fastened. 
The  rod  has  thus  to  work 
through  a  square  opening  with 
a  clearance  space  of  2  inches. 
To  keep  all  wear  off  the  pump- 
rods,  they  are  lined  with  hard- 
wood rubbing  pieces  i^  inches 
thick,  while  similar  lining 
pieces  are  also  placed  on  the 
banging  beams  bX,  d  d.  The 
stroke  of  the  pump-rod  in  this 
case  is  6  feet,  so  to  allow  a 
clearance  at  half-stroke,  catches 
e  e  are  bolted  on  two  sides  of 
the  rod,  3  feet  and  ^  inch 
away  from  the  hardwood  liners 
d  d,  while  for  greater  security, 
hardwood  keys  are  afterwards  driven  into  grooves  cut  both  in  the 
■catch  pieces  and  the  rods.  These  catch  pieces  only  touch  the  banging 
.beams  when  the  engine  exceeds  its  stroke,  or  the  rods  break. 


Figs.  471  and  472. 
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ConneotdonB  to  Hoda.^Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  bucket 
litis  can  be  lengthened,  it  is  common  to  find  one  of  these  at  the  bottom 
and  pluDgera  higher  up  the  shaft.      This  necessitates  attaching  the 
plungers  to  the  main  spear  rods  by  some  form  of  connection.      In 
genera],  water  from  great  depths  is  not  forced  or  lifted  to  the  surface 
in  one  operation,  but  in  a  number  of  stages,  each  of  which  is  called 
a  lift.      It  is,  therefore,  common  to  find  the  main  pumping-rod  going 
direct  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  with  plungers  attached  to  it  at 
intervals.      These  connections  are  often  made  bj  the  method  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  457,  or  hj  the  better  plan  of  employing  a  special  casting 
with  a  serrated  edge  next  to  the  rods,  a  series  of  stirrup'shaped  boita 
binding  the  two  firmly  together  (Fig.  473}.     This  connection  is  suit- 
able for  most  ordinary  situations,  but  for 
heavy  work  the  best  plan  is  to  fork  the 
main  rod  (A  B,  Fig.  474),  instead  of  placing 
the  plungers  at  the  side.    The  plunger  is 
then   fixed  in    the  line  of  ^he    rods,   the 
latter  being  continued  on  either  aide,  join- 
iug  again  afterwards. 

TalTOfl. — The  speed  at  which  pumps 
may  be  worked  depends  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  construction  of  the  valves,  which 
should  open  easily,  giving  full  pasusge,  and 
close  quickly  without  any  shock.  Small 
lifts  of  the  valves  are  a  necessity  if  tbe 
pumps  are  to  work  quickly,  and  indeed 
are  an  advantage,  as  both  the  shock  of 
closing  and  the  "slip"  of  water  are  re- 
duced. "Slip"  is  the  quantity  of  water 
which  escapes  back  through  the  valve 
before  it  closes  for  the  return  stroke,  and 
with  worn  or  bad  valves,  the  loss  is  so 
great  that  the  efficiency  of  the  purap  is 
seriously  reduced.  The  simplest  kind  of 
valve  is  that  in  which  a  flap  works  on  a 
hinge.  This  is  the  type  used  on  the 
^S'  473-  ^8-  474-     buckets  and  clacks  of  suction  pumps,  but 

it  consists  of  two  flaps  instead  of  one 
(Fig.  475);  clack-valvea  are  constructed  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
instead  of  fixing  the  hinges  of  the  flaps,  they  work  within  guides, 
and  the  whole  is  free  to  move  upwards  a  few  inches,  thus  giving  a 
greater  area  of  water  passage  at  the  commencement  of  the  stroke. 
For  pumping  dirty  or  gritty  water,  the  old  butterfly  valve  with  leather 
laces  is  probably  better  than  any  other,  but  experiments  have  proved 
that  such  type  gave  7J  per  cent,  more  slip  than  a  double  beat  valve. 

A  valve  largely  employed  for  pumps  of  moderate  capacity  for  lifts 
of  300  to  500  feet  is  the  single  beat  one  (Fig,  47^}.  The  spindle  is 
fitted  with  alternate  discs  of  india-rnbher  and  sheet-iron,  the  lift  of 
the  valve  being  determined  by  the  amount  of  compression  of  the 
india-rubber  discs. 

For  lifts  up  to  300  feet,  india-rubber  disc  valves  give  good  results. 
Ad  india-rubber  disc  is  fixed  over  the  centre  of  a  grid,  and  on  the 
watvr   rushing   through   the   holes  is  lifted  at  the  edges,  and  iro- 
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mediately  ahuU  again  at  the  retarn  stroke.  In  the  ordinary 
construction,  as  the  disc  drops  in  the  same  place  each  time,  it  i» 
sooD  cut  away  by  the  bars  in  the  grid.  To  remove  this  disadvantage, 
Jos.  Evans  &  Sons  fix  a  small  brass  collar  (a.  Fig.  477)  in  the 
centre  of  the  disc,  b,  and  place  it  on  a  spindle.  Instead  of  the  paBsages 
through  the  grid  being  vertical,  they  are  placed  at  an  inclination, 
with  the  result  that  the  water  flows  obliquely,  and  turns  the  rubber 
disc  slightly  at  each  stroke,  causing  it  to  drop  in  a  different  place 
each  time.    In  their  later  construction  of  valve,  the  holes  through  the 
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Fig  478. 


seat  are  made  vertical,  but  the  disc  has  teeth  cut  all  round  its  dr- 
cumference,  such  teeth  being  inclined;  the  action  is  exactly  the  same 
as  in  the  former  case,  but  the  cost  has  been  reduced.  Such  a  valve  is 
superior  to  a  metal  one  up  to  certain  pressures,  especially  where  the 
water  is  gritty  and  dirty. 

For  heavy  pressures,  nothing  gives  better  results  than  the  Oornish, 
or  double  beat,  v&lve  (Fig.  478).  These  have  been  applied  to  pumps 
9  inches  diameter,  working  under  700  feet  head,  and  have  given  every 
satisfaction.  For  larger  pumps,  instead  of  employing  one  valve, 
which  would  be  very  unwieldy  and  often  get  broken,  multiple  valves 
are  used — that  is  to  say,  several  double  beats  are  arranged  in  a 
cluster.  At  the  Bradley  pumping  engine,  where  the  plungers  are  27 
inches  diameter,  there  are  seven  such  valves  working  on  gutta-percha 
beats  in  each  clack-box. 
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Valyes  are  generally  constructed  of  brass  or  gun-metal,  except  ia 
the  case  of  very  heavy  pressures  where  they  have  been  made  out  of 
a  special  quality  of  steel.  The  *' beats"  are  usually  of  gun-metal, 
but  often  the  upper  one  is  of  gutta-percha,  or  better  still  a  high  g^rade 
of  leather  such  as  hippopotamus  hide. 

QuadrantB  and  Counterbalanoing. — ^For  any  type  of  horizontal 
engine  fixed  at  the  surfiEice,  quadrants  have  to  be  employed  to  change 
the  direction  of  motion.  If  two  lifts  are  used,  quadrants  are  placed 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  shaft,  and  so  connected  that  one  is  making 
the  up  stroke,  while  the  other  is  making  the  down  stroke.  In  such 
case,  the  quadrant  consists  simply  of  an  L-piece,  as  one  balances  the 
other ;  but  where  only  one  lift  is  employed,  the  quadrant  is  made  of 
±-8hape,  and  a  balance  weight  placed  on  one  end.  Instead  of  using 
wooden  quadrants,  wrought-iron  or  steel  girders  are  common. 

Almost  invariably,  the  weight  of  the  rods  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  water  in  the  rising  main,  and  unless  they  were  counterbalanced 
the  engine  would  run  at  such  an  irregular  speed  as  would  cause 
severe  shocks  and  strains  throughout  all  the  working  parts.  In 
general,  the  balance  is  obtained  by  adding  weights  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  quadrant  to  which  the  pump-rods  are  attached,  wmle  in 
the  case  of  deep  mines,  additional  balance  quadrants  or  ''bobs*  are 
placed  at  such  intervals  down  the  shaft  as  the  necessity  of  the  case 
requires.  A  forcible  illustration  of  how  great  the  difference  is,  is 
afforded  by  an  actual  instance  where,  taking  the  top  lift  only,  130 
yards  of  lo-inch  square  rods  with  their  strapping  plates  and  the 
plunger  and  its  connection  to  the  rods,  weigh  8*382  tons,  while  the 
water  in  the  9  inches  diameter  rising  main  only  weighs  4*807  tons,  a 
difference  of  3*575  tons.  As  the  engine  here  is  double-acting,  if  it  is 
to  exert  the  same  power,  both  on  the  in  stroke  and  out  stroke,  a  weight 
equal  to  half  the  sum  of  8*382  and  3*575,  or  5*978  tons,  will  have  to 
be  put  on  the  end  of  the  quadrant  opposite  to  the  pump-rods. 

An  ingenious  balanced  beam  was  exhibited,  at  the  1889  Paris 
Exhibition,  the   design  being  due  to   Mr.  Rossigneux,  which  really 


Fig.  479. 

acts  as  a  regenerator,  helping  the  weight  of  the  rods  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  stroke,  and  gradually  exerting  more  and  more  resistance 
until  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  the  resistance  is  greatest  and  the  rode 
are  brought  slowly  to  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  engine  starts 
to  return,  the  beam,  which  at  the  termination  of  the  down  stroke  was 
exercising  its  greatest  resistance  to  motion  in  that  direction,  is 
naturally  in  the  most  favourable  position  to  help  the  engine,  but  as 
the  stroke  progresses,  the  beam  gives  less  and  less  resistance  until  at 
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the  end  it  giTea  least  of  all.  This  action  ia  secured  in  •  rery  umple 
tnanoer.  Instead  of  the  beam  turning  »bout  a  fixed  shaft  as  centre, 
it  has  a  curved  bearing  surface  {a  b,  Fig.  479)  rolling  on  s  plane,  and 
consequently  the  ratio  of  the  lengths  ol  the  two  arms  alters  con- 
tinually throughout  the  stroke.  At  the  commencement  the  counter- 
poise weight  is  at  its  lowest  position,  and  the  leverage  at  which  it 
acts  is  the  Bhort«at,  while  the  conditions  are  exactly  reversed  at  the 
termination  of  the  stroke.  The  use  of  this  appliance  at  Montram- 
bert  Oolliery,  St,  Etienne,  enabled  an  engine  which  was  originally 
under  its  work,  to  run  at  an  increased  speed  with  safety. 

OomiBh  Pomplng  Xngines. — This  type  of  engine,  which  is  still 
largely  employed  for  pumping  operations,  is  iilnstrated  in  Fig.  480. 
It  consist*  of  a  single  cylinder,  with  its  piston-rod  oonnected  to  one 
end  of  a  beam,  the  pump-rods  being  attached  to  the  other.  It  is  a 
single-acting  engine,  steam 
being  admitted  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  piatoi^ 
oauaiag  the  engine  to  make 
its  ia-stroke.  An  equili- 
brium valve  is tiien opened, 
and  steam  passes  to  the 
lower  side  of  the  piston; 
the  pressure  is  then  equal 
on  both  sides.  The  weight 
of  the  pump-rods  causea 
the  outward  stroke.  Com- 
munication is  now  opened 
between  the  lower  side 
of  the  piston  and  the 
condenser,  a  vacuum 
formed,  and  steam '  re- 
admitted to  the  upper  side 
of  the  piston.  This  engine 
was  designed  by  Watt,  and 
remains  at  tne  present 
time  as  he  left  it.  The 
valves    are    opened    and 

closed  at  the  proper  time  Fig.  43a 

by  tappet  rods,  regulated 

by  a  cattkraot.  Any  number  of  strokes  per  minute  can  be  obtained, 
although  from  the  massiveness  of  the  machinery,  apeed  must 
neceasorily  be  alow;  in  addition,  a  panse  ia  made  between  the 
aucoessive  strokes,  during  which  the  valves,  or  clacka,  have  time  to 
«lose,  thus  reducing  any  chance  of  shock.  It  is  a  large  pieoe  of 
machinery,  very  expensive  in  itself,  and  also  to  work,  but  when  once 
in  operation  requires  little  attention,  has  a  very  high  efficiency,  and 
its  wearing  capacity  is  almost  unlimit«d. 

In  these  days  of  high  boiler  pressures,  the  ordinary  single-acting 
Cornish  pumping  engine  is  doomed,  as  it  is  an  engineering  impossibility 
to  obtain  efficiency  with  expansion  in  one  cylinder.  Even  when  a 
moderate  degree  of  expansion  is  earned  out,  the  action  during  the 
stroke  is  irregular,  and  great  strains  are  thrown  on  to  the  pump.  In 
certain  circumstances,  however,  when  all  the  work  of  Uie  steam  i» 
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-done  on  the  up  stroke  of  the  engine,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  a 
-single-acting  engine,  and  consequently  the   Cornish   cycle  of  steam 
-distribution  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  H.  Davey  in  designing  a  com- 
pound rngine  for  the  Basset   Minen,  Cornwall.      Each  of  the  tvo 
cylinders  are  single-acting,  and  on  steam  being  admitted  to  the  under 
side  of  the  high  and  the  upper  side  of  the  low-pressui'e    piston,  a 
weight  of  pump-rods  is  raised,  which  on  the  return  stroke  is  sufficient 
to  oTercome  the  pump  resistance,  without  any  help  from  the  engine. 
The  return  stroke  is  effected  by  opening  equilibrium  valves,  uniting 
itbe  upper  and  lower  ends  of  each  cylinder.     No  change  occurs  during 
this  stroke  in  the  quantity  of  steam 
contained    in  the  cylinders,    a    single 
transfer  to    the    opposite  side  of  the 
piston  being  all  that  lakes  place,  while 
in   the  succeeding   indoor   stroke   the 
steam  thus  transferred  passes  from  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  to  the  low-pres* 
sure  one,  and  Uiat  in  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  passes  to  the  condenser.     In 
this  manner  cylinder  condensation  ia 
reduced   to   a   minimum,   because  the 
steam  end  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder 
is  never  brought  into  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  low  pressure,  nor  the 
steam  end  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
with  the  condenser. 

Boll  Engine. — To  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  machinery  and  erections,  the 
Cornish  Bull  engine  (Fig.  481)  is  often 
employed.  In  it  the  cylinder  is  placed 
direcily  over  the  shaft,  and  the  piston- 
rod  connected  to  the  spear-rods.  It 
p.    ^.  works  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 

the  Cornish  engine. 
Davey  Differential  Engine. — Pumping  engines  have  been  called 
■"  profit  eaters,"  and  attempts  are  always  being  made  to  reduce  both 
their  first  and  working  cost.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  working 
«ost  of  any  engine  is  less  than  that  ot  the  Cornish  type,  but  its  first 
-cost  is  great,  and  it  is  liable  to  accident,  especially  in  sinking,  when 
what  is  known  as  a  "  riding  column  "  often  occurs — that  is  to  say, 
-some  ohstmction  gets  in  one  of  the  valves  in  the  clack;  the  whole 
weight  of  the  column  of  water  is  thrown  on  the  engine  in  the 
return  stroke,  and  the  toad  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  steam 
pressure,  instead  of  opposing  it.  In  nine  coses  out  of  ten  this 
means  that  something  has  to  break,  although  to  reduce  the  risk, 
-stops,  previously  alluded  to,  are  fixed  at  intervals,  to  prevent  the 
-engine  going  too  far  either  on  its  out  stroke  or  on  its  in  stroke. 

To  remove  the  danger  Mr.  Henry  Davey  has  designed  a  gear, 
whereby  a  diiferential  motion  is  communicated  to  the  slide  valve 
which  IS  coDnect«d  to  a  lever,  one  end  of  which  is  worked  by  the 
engine  piston,  while  tho  other  receives  an  independent  motion  from 
a  subsidiary  piston  controlled  by  a  cataract  The  action  of  the  gear 
^rill  be  readuy  understood  from  Figs.  483  to  485,  and  the  following 
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dencription  given  by  Mr.  Davey.*     The  diagrams  are  not  drawn  to 
a  scale,  but  clearly  show  the  action  uf  the  gear. 

The  main  elide  ralve,  g,  is  actuated  by  the  piston-rod  through  a. 
lever,  h,  turning  on  a  fixed  centre,  which  reduces  the  motion  to  the 
rei^uired  extent  and  reverees  its  direction.  The  valve  spindle  is  not 
coupled  direct  to  this  lever,  but  to  an  intermediate  lever,  I,  which  is 
joined  to  A  at  one  end,  wbile  the  other  end,  m,  is  joined  to  the  piston- 
rod  of  a  small  aubaidiary  ateam  cylinder,  j,  which  has  a  motion, 
independent  of  the  engine  cylinder,  its  slide  valve,  i,  being  actuated 
by  a  third  lever,  n,  coupled  at  one  end  to  I,  and  moving  on  a  fixed 
centre,  p,  at  the  other  end.  The  motion  of  the  piston  in  the  subsidiary 
cylinder,  J,  is  controlled  by  a  cataract  cylinder,  k,  on  the  same  piston- 
rod,  by  which  the  motion  of  this  piston  is  made  uniform  throughout 
the  stroke  ;  the  regulating  plug,  q,  can  be  adjusted  to  give  any  desired, 
time  for  the  stroke. 


Fig.  482. 


Fig.  483. 


Fig.  484. 


Fig.  48s 


The  lever,  /,  has  not  any  fixed  centre  of  motioD,  as  its  outer  end,, 
m,  \i  joined  to  the  piston-rod  of  the  subsidiary  cylinder.^;  the  main 
valve,  q,  consequently  receives  a  difierentifti  motion,  compounded  of  the 
separate  motion  given  to  the  two  ends  of  I.  If  this  lever  turned 
about  a  fixed  centre  at  the  end,  m,  steam  would  be  cut  off  in  the  eugitie- 
cylinder  at  a  constant  point  in  each  stroke;  but  as  the  centre  of 
motion  at  the  end,  m,  shifts  in  the  opposite  direction  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  piston,  j,  the  point  of  cut-oS'  also  moves,  and  is  dependent 
on  the  poaition  of  the  aubsidiary  piaton  at  the  moment  when  the  slide 
valve  closes.  At  the  beginning  of  the  engine  stroke  the  subsidiary 
piston  is  moving  in  the  same  direction,  as  shown  by  the  arrows  in 
Fig.  482,  and  in  the  instance  of  a  liglit  load,  oa  illustrated  in  Fig.  483. 
the  <'nf;ine  pi«ton,  having  less  resistance  to  encounter,  moves  off  at  a 
higher  speed,  and  soon  overtakes  the  subsidiary  piston  moving  at  a 
constant  speed  under  the  control  of  the  cataract ;  the  closing  of  the- 
main  valve,  g,  is  consequently  accelerated,  causing  an  earlier  cutoff. 
With  a  heavy  load,  as  in  Fig.  484,  the  engine  piston,  encountering 
greater  resistance,  moves  off  more  slowly,  and  the  aubsidiary  piston 
has  time  to  advance  further  in  its  stroke  before  it  is  overtaken,  thus 
retarding  the  closing  of  the  main  valve,  g,  causing  it  to  cut-off  later. 
At  the  end  of  the  engine  stroke  (Fig.  485).  the  relative  positiona 
become  reversed  from  Fig.  482,  in  readiness  for  the  commencement  of 
the  return  stroke.  A  retarding  gear  is  also  applied,  by  meaos  o< 
*  Inat.  Mteh.  Eng.,  1874,  iti. 


-which  an;  pause  that  is  required  between  suooeHiTe  strokes  is  easil; 
obttiined. 

The  differeatiai  gear  is  usually  controlled  by  a  subsidiary  engine 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  large  one.  It  consists  of  a  steam  cylinder 
(a,  Fig.  4S6)  driving  one  end  of  the  link,  b,  and  a  second  cylinder,  e, 
whose  piston-rod  opens  and  closes  the  valve  cylinder,  a,  by  tappets,  d  d, 
Attached  to  the  valve  stalk.  The  speed  of  both  cylinders  a  and  b  can 
be  regulated  by  the  water  cataracts  c  and  /  to  any  desired  i-ate.  The 
outer  end  ol  the  link,  b,  is  attached  by  a  rod,  y,  to  it  rooking  shaft  con- 
nected to  the  pump  quadrant,  and  consequently  receives  a  motion 
proportionate  to  the  speed  at  which  the  engine  travels.  The  valves 
lire  Ojieiaied  by  n  rocking  shaft  controlled  by  a  rod,  h,  attached  to  the 
-CL'iiiie  of  the  link,  b,  and  as  both  the  ends  of  this  link  move,  it  follows 
ihat  the  central  point  to  which  the  rod,  A,  is  attached  has  a  differential 
motion.  The  arrangement 
I  I  is  such,  that  the  valves  of 

the  main  engine  are  opened 
1  when  the  Imk  b  travels  in 

the  direction  in  which  the 
subsidiary  engiae  tends  to 
move  it,  and  closed  when 
the  link  is  moved  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  main 
engine  tends  to  move  it. 
As  the  speed  of  the  sub- 
sidiary engine,  a,  can  be 
regulated  by  the  cataract, 
/,  it  can  be  set  to  give  the 
necessary  valve  opening  at 
any  required  speed,  but 
when  such  speed  is  ex- 
ceeded, either  by  a  de- 
creased toad  or  increased 
steam  pressure,  the  main 
engine  gains  on  the  sub- 
sidiary engine,  and  acceler- 

I atea  the  closing  of  the  main 

Fig.  4S6.  valves.     The  second  small 

engine, c,  is  employed  solely 
to  drive  the  valve  of  the  subsidiary  engine,  a ;  its  valve  is  opened 
and  closed  by  the  mun  engine,  through  the  rod,  g,  tAppets,  i  i,  and 
link,  k,  connected  to  the  valve  spindle,  I.  The  speed  of  this  engine  b 
regulated  by  the  cataract,  a,  and  as  its  piston-rod  on  its  travel  opens 
the  valve  of  the  driving  engine,  a,  it  necessarily  follows  that  both 
the  main  engine  and  the  driving  engine  have  to  stop  until  the  second 
small  engine  has  made  its  stroka  The  cataract  regulation  enables 
this  pause  to  be  adjusted  to  a  nicety. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  this  gear  was  brought  out,  and  long 
-experience  has  proved  its  perfect  reliability.  Opinions  difier  as  to  the 
relative  economies  of  the  compound  engine,  with  which  this  arrange- 
ment is  connected,  and  that  of  the  Cornish  engine ;  but  every  one  is 
agreed  on  the  merits  of  th<>  valve-gear,  and  it  is  becoming  quite 
common  to  find  it  applied  to  the  Cornish  engine.    Mr.  Davey  raeutiuni 
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sn  inBtance  daring  sinking  openitiona  where  the  bottom  clack  failed, 
and  90  yards  of  iS-iach  column  was  riding  on  the  bucket,  and  th« 
engine  continned  working  without  any  injury  whatever.  The  total 
weight  on  the  engine  in  the  outward  stroke  was  7  or  8  tons,  and  in 
order  to  save  the  cylinder  covers  from  being  carried  away,  ateam  had 
to  be  admitted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  piston,  reversing  tho 
ordiuary  working  of  the  engine,  and  forming  a  cushion  in  front  of  tho 
piston.  This  whs  accomplished  by  the  automatic  action  of  the  differ- 
ential valve  gear,  but  as  the  engine  when  used  during  sinking  is  gen- 
erally out  of  balance,  a  Bpecinl  "shutter"  valve  is  recommended. 
The  arrangement  consists  in  substitut- 
ing a  ported  valve  for  a  plain  D  slide 
valve  in  the  low-pressure  steam  chest, 
and  providing  an  adjustable  cut-olT 
plate  with  which  either  port  can  at 
pleasure  be  wholly  or  partially  blanked. 
The  adjustment  is  made  Irom  the  out- 
side without  stopping  the  engine,  and 
both  shuts  off  steam  from  the  )ow- 
pressnre  cylinder  and  cushions  it 
against  the  higli-pressure  piston  on 
the  side  on  which  it  is  applied  while 
leaving   the    other  side    entirely  un- 


Soapended  Lifts.— When  water 
is  met  with  in  sinkings,  even  in  small 
quantities,  pumping  has  to  be  resorted 
to.  Owing  to  the  limited  space,  this 
is  not  only  a  difficult  but  a  very  expen- 
sive operation.  With  the  ordinary 
rr-rods  and  engine  at  the  surface, 
e  are  several  methods  for  dealing 
with  pumps  during  sinking,  which 
may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  types 
— (o)  the  trees  may  be  permanently 
fixed  in  the  shaft  as  sinking  proceeds 
and  pipes  added  above  the  working 
barrel ;  such  system  requires  a  tf  Id- 
scopic  suction,  or  a  telescopic  pipe 
above  the  working  barrel,  and  owing 
to  the  difiiculty  of  securing  the  lower  ,., 

part  of  the  pipes,   is  not   to  be  pre-  pj^  487 

ferred  to  (6)  where  the  lift  is  slung 
by  ground  spears,  and  pipes  added  at  the  top  of  the  lift. 

With  this  suspended  lift  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  one  part 
of  the  shaft  into  which  the  suction  pipe  is  dipped  lower  than  the- 
other.  An  ordinary  snore-piece  ia  employed  (a.  Fig.  487),  above  which 
the  clack-piece  is  attached,  followed  by  the  working  barrel  and  rising 
main  until  the  surface  is  reached.  Sometimes  projecting  pieces  are 
caat  on  each  side  of  either  the  suction  or  clack  pipe,  but  a  commoner 
plan  is  to  fix  two  wrought-iron  glands,  c,  undemeath  a  flange.  These 
glands  receive  the  wrought-iron  ends  of  the  ground  spears,  t/,  wliicb 
are  secured  in  their  place  by  cotters.     These  ground  spears  consist  of 
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two  pieces  of  timber,  passing  down  each  side  of  the  pump,  and  they 
oarr;  at  their  upper  ends  pulley  blocks,  e,  which  are  connected  to 
■imUar  pulleys,  /,  at  the  surface,  and  with  iha  aid  of  rt^es,  the  whole 
set  can  be  lowered  or  raited  as  necessity  requires.  For  additional 
set^urity,  other  wronght-iron  glanda  are  added,  which  not  only  steady 
the  lift,  but  strengthen  the  spears.  A  front  bearer,  or  collar  ring,  g, 
is  also  fixed  to  steady  the  pump,  and  prevent  any  movement,  which 
would  be  likely  to  take  place  through  the  up-and-down  motion  of  the 
pump-rods.  Other  cross-pieces,  b,  are  placed  to  serve  as  guides  for  the 
spear-rods.  The  ropes  from  the  pulleys  on  the  ground  spears  are 
wound  on  small  onb  engines  at  the  surface.  Pipes  are  added  at  the 
top  as  required. 

In  order  to  make  the  entire  column  more  rigid  and  leas  likely  to 
swing  about  as  it  sometimes  does  when  susi)ended  on  ropes,  it  seems 


Fig.  4SS. 


Fig  489. 


advisable  to  ose  part  iron  and  part  wood  rods  from  one  end  of  the 
lift  to  the  other.  When  steam  winches  are  employed  to  lower 
sinking  pumps,  as  two  ropes  are  generally  attached  to  each  set,  there 
is  often  a  difficulty  in  lowering  both  equally.  To  remedy  this, 
Hathom,  Davey  &  Co.  have  designed  a  lowering  tackle,  consisting  of 
a  pair  of  small  vertical  engines  (a,  Figs.  488  and  4S9)  with  cranks  at 
right  angles,  which  can  be  mounted  on  girders  placed  at  any  desired 
portion  of  the  shaft.  The  crank  shaft  of  the  engines  extends  out- 
wards on  either  side,  and  has  four  endless  screws  on  it  gearing  into 
four  cog-wheels,  b.  These  oog-wheels  have  long  screws,  e,  working 
through  nuts  through  their  centre,  and  consequently  when  the 
engines  work  they  revolve  the  shaft,  d,  and  the  endless  screws  on  it, 
which  in  their  turn  work  the  cog-wheels  and,  oonaeqaently,  either 
raise  or  lower  the  long  screws.     Clutches  worked  by  handles,  a,  am 
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provided  eo  that 
either  set  can  be 
nsed  independently 
of  the  other.  Tbieis 
a  compact  and  use- 
ful appliance,  which 
allows  pipes  to  be 
(Ranged  or  added  to 
with  a  minimnm 
loss  of  time. 

A  complete  ar- 
rangement for  defy- 
ing with  large 
quantities  of  water 
aj  an  engine  placed 
at  the  surface  is 
illustrated  in  Figs. 
490  and  491,  when 
operations  have 
reached  the  stage 
where  the  water 
met  with  in  the 
upper  portions  of 
the  sh^  baa  been 
caught  in  a  lodge 
or  pound  room,  and 
is  being  dealt  with 
by  two  plunger  sets 
while  sinlcing  is  pro- 
ceeding lower  .down 
under  two  suspen- 
ded bucket  lifts. 
Two  main  pump- 
rods,  A,  are  attached 
to  two  plungers,  B, 
which  draw  water 
through  the  suction 
pipes  and  valve  box, 
C,  and  force  it 
through  the  deli- 
very valves,  D,  into 
a  rising  main,  E, 
common  to  both 
rams.  The  drawing 
•bows  how  this  is 
done,  and  also  the 
sluice  valves,  F,  for 
isolating  either  set 
of  valve  boxes  for 
repairs  or  attention. 
The  banging  beams, 
O,  the  catches,  H, 
«n    the    rods,    the 
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fitrappinff  plates,  I,  the  gaides,  J,  and  the  rubbing  boards,  K,  are  also 
indicated.  The  bucket-sinking  set  is  lowered  by  the  tackle,  L,  attached 
first  to  iron  rods  and  afterwards  to  wooden  ones,  M,  two  of  which  pro- 
ceed to  the  bottom,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pipes,  Q,  forming  the  bucket 
lift.  To  stiffen  the  arrangement  wrought-iron  binding  plates,  N,  shaped 
to  fit  the  pipes,  pass  across  from  one  suspension-rod,  M,  to  the  other,  and 
each  pair  is  held  in  position  by  bolts.  O  is  the  snore-piece  and  clack- 
door,  P  the  bucket-door  piece,  and  R  the  rods  passing  down  the  pipes, 
Q.  These  rods  are  connected  to  the  bucket  at  the  lower  end,  and  are 
attached  to  the  main  rods  of  the  plunger  set  at  some  convenient  point, 
S,  above  the  plungers  by  a  similar  coupling  to  that  illustrated  in  Fig. 
457.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  bucket-set  rod  projects  upwards 
past  the  coupling.  Such  fastening  is  the  only  one  permissible,  because 
•each  time  the  set  is  lowered  the  secondary  rods  have  to  go  with  it, 
and  consequently  the  main  plunger-rods  grip  the  bucket-rods  at  a 
different  point. 

The  height  at  which  the  working  barrel  can  be  fixed  above  the 
water  depends  on  several  circumstances.  Theoretically,  the  distance 
is  34  feet,  because  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  balance  a 
•column  of  water  at  that  height.  There  are,  however,  several  disturb- 
ing causes.  The  joints  are  never  perfectly  air-tight.  There  is  also 
A  certain  amount  of  friction  between  the  water  and  the  sides  of  the 
pipe,  which  increases  if  bends  are  present.  In  actual  practice  from 
ay  to  30  feet  is  the  limit. 

Such  lifts  are  expensive  both  in  first  cost  and  in  maintenance. 
To  a  certain  extent  they  have  been  superseded  by  direct-acting  steam 
pumps  slung  in  the  shafb.  The  chief  recommendation  in  favour  of 
«uch  apparatus  is  its  comparative  lightness  and  flexibility.  Only 
those  who  have  had  experience  with  both  systems  appreciate  the 
•difference  between  having  the  huge,  heavy  inelastic  range  of  cast-iron 
pipes  and  bucket  lifts  in  the  bottom  of  a  sinking  pit,  and  the 
relatively  light  and  supple  range  of  wrought-iron  tubes  and  suspended 
pump.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  going  too  far  to  say  that  some  of  the 
heavily-watered  modem  sinkings  could  not  have  been  carried  on  with 
•cast-iron  bucket  lifts,  but  neither  system  should  be  adopted  in  its 
entirety.  It  seems  better  to  use  suspended  direct-acting  pumps  to  sink 
with  until  sufficient  depth  is  obtained  for  the  first  lodge-room,  and 
then  to  put  in  a  plunger  set  worked  by  an  engine  on  the  surface, 
while  the  lighter  pumps  are  still  retained  for  the  actual  sinking 
beneath  the  lodge-room.  The  types  of  pumps  employed  are  described 
■a  little  further  on.  Three  ranges  of  pipes  are  required — steam, 
exhaust,  and  rising  main,  all  of  which  are  of  wrought  iron.  Although 
differing  in  diameter,  they  should  all  be  of  equal  length,  so  that  when 
pipes  have  to  be  added  those  nearest  to  hand  can  be  put  in.  It  is  in 
attention  to  such  small  details  that  success  primarily  depends.  At  a 
sinking,  pipes  are  usually  wanted  in  a  hurry  and  there  is  rarely  time 
to  sort  over  a  heap  to  find  an  odd  length.  The  steam  pipe  is  supplied 
with  a  sliding  joint,  and  a  sliding  suction  has  also  to  be  employed, 
as  the  whole  arrangement  is  only  moved  bodily  about  every  15  to  18 
feet  of  sinking.  These  telescopic  wind-bores  consist  of  a  length  of 
pipe  terminating  in  a  stuffing-box  and  sliding  on  an  internal  pipe 
which  has  been  turned  in  a  lathe  (Fig.  492).  The  external  pipe 
•carrying  the  snore-piece  is  suspended  by  an  ordinary  pair  of  blocks 
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attached  to  the  holes  (6  6,  Fig.  493),  whilu  the  iaternal  pipe  ia  bolted 
to  the  riving  main  of  the  pump.  As  the  ainkera  clear  away  the  ground, 
the  SDOre-end  can  be  lowered  a.a  desired,  and  ma;  easily  be  raised  by 
the  blocks  for  a  short  distonoe  when  shots  are  lo  be  fired.  The  amount 
of  elongation  allowed  is  in  excess  of  the  length  of  the  change  pipe,  and 
consequently  the  level  at  which  water  is  discharged,  and  that  of  th» 
pump,  remains  constant  until  the  sinking  has 
proceeded  so  far  that  a  new  pipe  has  to  be 
added. 

At  Denaby  Main  Oolliery,  Yorkshire,*  the 
pumps  were  suspended  by  two  ropes  worked 
hy  a  steam  crab,  and  the  steam,  exhaust,  and 
delivery  pipes  were  all  clamped  together  and 
fastened  to  the  ropes.  The  clamps  were  formed 
of  two  pieces  of  iron  about  4  inches  by  i  inch 
(Fig.  493),  bent  and  curved  to  fit  the  pijies 
and  ropes,  and  bolted  together  between  each 
pipe.  With  this  arrangement  nearly  100  yarils 
were  sunk  in  one  lift,  but  as  this  was  not  sufli- 
flient  to  get  through  the  water,  a  tank  was 
placed  about  60  yards  from  the  top. 

At  Oanklow  Sinking,  YorkBhire,t  a  large 
quantity  of  water  was  successfully  dealt  with 
by  pulsometers,  which  were  all  of  No.  10  size 
and  capable  of  pumping  50,000  gallons  of  water 
per  hour.  They  were  suspended  on  one  aide 
of  the  shaft  by  heavy  chains,  to  which  the 
stfuui  and  delivery  pipes  were  clamped  as  at 
Denaby  Main  Colliery.  At  a  depth  at  some- 
thing under  30  yards,  which  is  the  Kmit  of 
the  pulfiometer's  power,  a  tank  was  fixed  in 
the  shaft,  and  a  man  stood  on  a  platform  adjoin- 
ing, to  regulate  the  flow  of  water  and  see  that 
the  two  lifts  kept  pace  with  each  other.  At 
the  worst  period,  150,000  gallons  per  hour 
were  pumped  with  two  lifts  of  three  pulsometers  each,  arranged  on*- 
above  the  other. 


Fig.  49*- 
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Fig.  493- 
With  an  ordinary  cast-iron  i 
firing  are  common.     At  Caukluw 
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employed.  It  consisted  of  three  wrought-iron  plates  (a  a  a,  Fig.  494)) 
the  bottom  one  blank,  the  other  two  with  a  hole  the  size  of  the 
suction  pipe  through  them.  The  lower  flange  of  the  cast-iron  pipe 
was  bolted  to  the  top  plate,  and  the  three  flanges  were  fastened 
together  by  a  large  number  of  small  bolts,  covered  with  iron  ferrules, 
which  being  loose,  withstood  the  shots,  the  whole  forming  a  grating 

or  cage.  The  ferrules  served  the  double 
purpose  of  protecting  the  bolts  and  of 
keeping  the  horizontal  plates  in  their 
proper  position. 

Even  with  wrought-iron  snore-pieces, 
considerable  damage  is  often  done  to  the 
pipes  of  the  rising  main  by  shots,  more 
especially  to  the  sliding  wind-bore  which 
sometimes  gets  dented  so  that  the  inner 
tube  cannot  slide  properly.  Such  damage 
may  be  prevented  to  a  large  extent  by 
enclosing  the  sliding  suction  in  an  annular 
shield  (a  a.  Fig.  492)  made  out  of  strong 
boiler  plate.  The  method  of  connecting 
this  up  to  the  sliding  tube  and  the  snore- 
piece  by  angle-iron  rings  bolted  to  a 
horizontal  plate,  c,  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  illustration. 

Although  such  a  shield  prevents  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  damage,  it 
does  not  relieve  the  pipe  flanges  above 
from  the  serious  shocks  they  often  receive 
when  the  sinkers  carelessly  neglect  to 
raise  the  wind-bore  before  blasting,  nor 
indeed  from  the  blows  of  pieces  of  debris 
which  are  often  thrown  violently  against 
the  lower  pipes  by  overcharged  shots, 
even  when  the  snore-piece  has  been 
lifted  as  far  as  possible.  The  difliculty 
has  been  overcome  by  Mr.  James  Keen 
who,  at  the  Maypole  Sinking,  Wigan, 
employed  a  flexible  coupling  between  the 
shielded  wind-bore  and  the  pump.  This 
consisted  of  a  length  of  armoured  hose 
(a,  Figs.  495  and  496)  slipped  over  -\ 
shaped  ferrules,  6,  and  secured  there  by 
three  ordinary  glands,  c.  As  this  hose 
would  not  be  capable  of  supporting  the 
weight  of  pipes  hanging  below  it,  four 
pieces  of  chain  were  connected  between  the  two  ferrules  by  eye  bolts, 
d  d,  having  screwed  ends  and  two  nuts,  one  below  and  the  other  above 
the  flange,  to  permit  of  ready  adjustment.  The  lower  pipes  are  con- 
sequently free  to  swing  about  to  a  moderate  extent,  and  all  shock  to 
the  working  parts  of  the  pump  is  avoided. 

DIBECT-ACTING  STEAM  PUMPS.— With  any  type  of  engine 
fixed  at  the  surface  the  first  cost  is  great,  both  for  the  engine  itself  and 
lor  its  pit  work.     Ab  considerable  power  is  lequired  to  lift  the  great 
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weight  of  rods  hanging  in  the  shaft,  the  engine  has  to  be  made 
larger  than  if  auch  were  absent.  It  has  consequently  become  common, 
instead  of  employing  such  type  of  engine,  to  fix  the  pumps  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  and  force  the  water  to  the  surface.  The  disad- 
vantages here  are — conveying  steam  underground,  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  the  exhaust-steam,  and  the  liability  for  the  pump  itself 
to  be  "  drowned,''  if  the  lodge-  or  sump-room  is  not  large. 

The  objections  to  introducing  steam  are  counterbalanced  by  the 
convenience  of  using  the  pumps,  for  their  portability  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  may  be  worked  is  considerable.  The  exhaust  steam, 
except  with  the  larger  pumps,  can  be  got  rid  of  by  several  devices. 
The  liability  to  drowning  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  avoided  by  fixing 
the  pump  in  a  special  chamber,  and  only  allowing  as  much  water  to 
pass  into  it  as  the  pump  can  raise.  This  is  usually  done  by  a  self- 
acting  tap  and  ball  arrangement. 

Such  pumps  can  be  applied  to  lifts  of  a  thousand  feet,  as  the  water 
is  always  flowing  in  the  same  direction,  the  movement  during  the 
reversal  of  the  stroke  being  kept  up  by  an  air  reservoir.  The  cost  is 
low,  breakages  are  rare,  and  the  space  occupied  by  them  in  the  shaft 
is  small  To  lessen  the  difficulty  of  working  the  engine  and  keeping 
the  room  for  it  open,  they  are  constructed  long,  narrow,  and  low. 
With  the  single  cylinder  engines,  the  resistance  of  the  pump  plunger 
is  practically  constant,  and  steam  has  to  be  admitted  nearly  through- 
out the  stroke.  The  economies  resulting  from  expansive  working 
have  consequently  to  be  sacrificed  unless  compound  engines  are 
adopted.  Even  then,  the  number  of  expansions  which  can  be  obtained 
are  very  limited,  while  the  cost  of  the  pump  is  considerably  increased. 
While  the  surfkce  engine  is  probably  worked  at  a  smaller  expense 
than  even  the  very  highest  type  of  underground  pump,  yet  its  first 
cost  is  so  much  larger  that  in  some  cases  the  extra  interest  on  capital 
invested  may  amount  to  as  much  as  the  saving  resulting  from  its 
working  economy.  When,  however,  underground  pumps  are  placed 
in  such  risky  situations  that  they  have  to  be  duplicated  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  their  being  lost  by  flooding  this  advantage 
disappears. 

As  with  the  other  type,  they  are  capable  of  being  divided  into  two 
classes — bucket  and  plunger — and  in  addition,  may  be  single-  and 
double-acting.  For  clean  water,  the  bucket  pump  with  cup  leathers 
is  the  best  up  to  400  to  500  feet  head,  as  the  packing  is  easily  replaced 
— any  ordinary  mechanic  can  do  it — and  itH  cost  is  less  to  commence 
with.  For  gritty  water  and  high  lifts  the  plunger  types  are  prefer- 
able, as  they  are  outside-packed,  and  any  leakage  is  easily  detected. 
Double-acting  pumps  are  certainly  preferable  to  single-acting  ones. 
The  latter  only  deliver  water  at  each  alternate  stroke  ;  their  capacity 
is  half  that  of  a  double-acting  one,  and  the  column  of  water  is  brought 
to  rest  after  each  stroke,  and  has  to  be  started  again.  In  all  oases, 
the  stroke  should  be  made  as  long  as  possible,  as  to  obtain  a  given 
piston  speed  fewer  strokes  are  required;  the  direction  of  motion  is  not 
changed  so  often,  there  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  the  valves,  and  less 
shock  to  the  diflerent  parts. 

Among  the  many  excellent  pumps  before  the  mining  public,  those 
of  Jos.  Evans  &  Sons  are  in  great  favour.  They  are  strong,  well- 
designed  machines,  perform  the  work  they  are  stated  to  do,  and  are 
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easily  managed  by  any  ordinary  attendant.  They  will  restart  them- 
selves if  stopped  by  want  of  steam,  and  require  little  supervision.  It 
may  appear  invidious  to  single  out  one  particular  firm,  but  this  is. 
done  because  it  is  impossible  to  give  descriptions  of  even  a  portion 
of  the  many  good  pumps  which  are  at  work,  to  which  the  remarks, 
made  above  may  apply  equally  well. 

The  steam  end  of  Evans's  Cornish  pump  consists  of  an  ordinary 
piston  fitted  with  Tonkin's  valve,  which  is  a  steam-moved  one,  con- 
sisting of  a  smaller  plunger  inside  a  larger  one,  the  latter  carrying  a 
common  slide  valve.  The  steam  chest  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  bottom  of  the  steam  port  on  the  same  level  as  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder ;  the  whole  of  the  condensed  steam  is  carried, 
out  at  every  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  the  necessity  for  drain  cocks 
avoided.  There  is  no  extraneous  gear  whatever ;  the  pumps  will  start 
at  any  point  of  the  stroke,  there  being  no  dead  centre,  and  they  can 
be  worked  by  compressed  air.  The  double-acting  plunger  pump,  with 
the  pump  end  half  in  section,  is  shown  in  Fig.  497. 
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Fig.  497. 

All  the  pump  parts  are  of  cylindrical  form,  and  the  various  portiona 
are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  renewed  without  necessitating  an 
entirely  new  pump.  The  valve  boxes  are  constructed  to  work  against 
very  heavy  pressure,  every  valve  is  easy  of  access,  and  may  be  readily 
got  at  and  renewed  when  required. 

With  the  ordinary  form  of  direct-acting  steam  pumps,  the  motion 
is  a  purely  reciprocating  one.  To  make  them  work  more  smoothly 
and  regularly,  and  also,  perhaps,  with  more  economy,  flywheels  are 
added ;  such  type  lose  the  advantage  of  compactness,  which  is  so- 
valuable  for  underground  use. 

Worthing^n  Pumps. — In  this  type,  two  pumps  are  placed  side 
by  side,  the  valve  of  each  cylinder  deriving  its  motion  through  levers, 
die.,  coupled  to  the  piston-rod  of  the  opposite  cylinder.  When  the  one 
piston  has  nearly  completed  its  stroke,  the  piston  of  the  second 
cylinder  is  put  into  motion,  and  in  turn  gives  effect  to  the  slide  valve 
and  piston  of  the  first  cylinder.  The  great  advantage  is  that,  as  the 
second  piston  starts  to  move  just  at  the  moment  when  the  first  piston 
is  completing  its  stroke,  a  steady  and  uniform  flow  is  obtained  in  the 
delivery  main.  The  column  of  water  is  never  entirely  stopped,  and 
any  recoil  or  shock  is  prevented.  As  one  or  other  of  the  steam  valvea 
is  always  open,  the  pump  will  start  at  any  point  in  the  stroke.     At 
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the  present  time  evenr  one  is  manufacturing  the  duplex  pump,  and 
thej  are  rapidly  replacing  the  single  cylinder  form.  For  heavy 
pressures,  they  are,  undoubtedly,  superior  to  all  others.  Tbey  are 
open  to  the  objection  that  if  one  pump  meets  with  an  accident,  botli 
become  useless,  that  the  length  of  the  stroke  is  ver;  short,  and  that 
the  pistons  seldom  travel  tlieir  full  stroke. 

Evans  Duplex. — To  obtain  a  longer  and  complete  stroke,  Messrs. 
Evans  have  patented  a  duplex  arrangement  of  their  Oornish  steam 
pump,  each  of  which  has  Tonkin's  valves,  and  can  be  worked 
independently  of  the  other  in  case  of  breakdown.  The  valves  of  each 
cylinder  are  actuated  by  steam  taken  from  the  opposite  cylinder 
through  crossover  pipes,  while  the  position  of  these  pipe  connections 
with  the  cylinders  ia  such  that  the  pistons  are  never  at  the  ends  of  tlieir 
stroke  at  the  same  time.     Fig.  498  shows  in  plan  the  steam  distribution 


Fig.  49S. 

f[ear  of  two  complete  compound  tandem  engines,  with  high-pressure 
cylinders,  24  inches  diameter,  low-pressure  cylinders,  44  inches 
diameter,  by  36  inches  stroke,  made  for  the  Miike  Coal  Mines, 
Japnn,  to  raise  2000  gallons  of  water  per  minute  600  feet  high. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  the  two  engines  work  together  on  the 
duplex  principle,  but  either  may  be  kept  working  while  the  other  it 
at  rest.  The  disconnection  of  the  two  sets  of  gear  is  effected  by  th« 
manipulation  of  certain  stop  valves,  and  can  be  done  very  quickly. 

The  cross-over  pipes  are  clearly  shown,  and  as  these  communicate 
with  small  port  holes,  which  have  to  be  uncovered  by  the  pistons 
before  the  valve*  are  reversed,  and  as  the  pistons  cannot  reverse  until 
the  valves  have  done  so,  the  full  stroke  of  the  piston  i»  ensured. 
They  are  claimed  to  be  more  economical  in  steam  than  the  ordinary 
■duplex,  because  cushioning  the  piston  is  not  so  necesssry,  and  con- 
sequently clearance  spaces  are  cut  down  to  the  finest  limits,  while 
they  are  more  simple,  because  in  place  of  the  levers,  rocking  shaflis, 
Ac,  employed  to  move  the  valves  of  the  ordinary  duplex,  the  proper 
.distribution  of  steam   is   secured  by  the  steam    itself  through  the 
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medium  of  the  small  cross-over  pipes.  Where  capital  cost  is  an 
important  consideration  they  are  a  decided  convenience,  as  one  pump 
can  be  bought  first,  and  duplicated  when  circumstances  are  favourable. 
These  engines,  too,  need  not  be  so  large  as  ordinary  duplex  ones  to 
deal  with  the  same  quantities  of  water,  because  they  can  be  run  at  a 
higher  piston  speed  with  safety. 

Tipton  Compound. — To  obtain  the  advantages  of  compounding 
without  sacrificing  any  of  the  conveniences  attendant  on  the  use  of  a 
single-cylinder  engine  in  confined  situations,  Messrs.  Howl  and 
Attwood  designed  a  pump,  whose  steam  cylinder,  shown  ia  Figs. 
499  ^^  S^^t  ^'  divided  into  two  parts  in  the  centre  of  its  length  by  the 
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annular  ring,  a.  The  two  pistons,  b  and  c,  are  connected  by  the  trunk, 
d,  leaving  an  annular  space  between  it  and  the  cylinder  walls.  Such 
space  forms  the  high-pressure  cylinders,  in  which  steam  acts  on  the 
annular  ring  formed  by  the  di6ference  in  diameter  between  the  outside 
cylinder  and  inner  trunk.  The  same  steam  is  then  conveyed  to  the 
outer  end  of  piston  b  or  e,  and  acts  on  the  low-pressure  areas,  which 
are  here  the  full  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and  are  consequently  larger, 
80  that  expansion  must  take  place.  There  is  only  one  valve,  /  /,  which 
is  moved  to  and  fro  by  steam  conveyed  alternately  from  the  high- 
pressure  areas  by  the  pipes  e  and  /  Steam  admission  takes  place 
through  the  centre,  m,  of  this  valve  alternately  by  the  passages  g  and  h 
to  the  high-pressure  annuli,  thence  to  the  low-pressure  side  of  the 
pistons,  and  finally  to  the  exhausts,  %  and  k. 

The  illustration  shows  the  engine  terminating  its  stroke  from 
right  to  left,  with  the  steam  pressing  on  the  pistons  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  arrows,  the  exhaust,  t,  being  in  direct  communication 
with  the  outer  end  or  low-pressure  side  of  b.  When  the  piston,  6,  has 
travelled  far  enough  to  uncover  the  port-hole  connected  to  the  pipe,  e, 
the  high-pressure  steam  passes  from  the  annulus  to  the  back  of  the 
piston-valve,  1 1,  and  drives  it  to  the  right  hand,  closing  the  passage,  m 
to  ^,  but  opening  it  to  h,  while  the  low-pressure  side  of  piston  e  is  opened 
to  communication  with  k.  At  the  same  time  the  high-pressure  steam, 
which  during  the  last  stroke  acted  on  the  annulus  of  piston  6,  is 
conveyed  through  g  (which  has  been  opened  to  n  by  the  travel  of  the 
valve)  to  the  low-pressure  side  of  the  same  piston. 

Apart  from  the  conveniences  of  the  arrangement,  the  pump  is 
necessarily  more  economical  than  an  ordinary  direct-acting  one,  while, 
as  the  heat  is  contained  in  one  cylinder,  there  is  less  radiation  than 
when  compounding  with  two  cylinders.  The  rate  of  expansion  may 
be  varied,  if  desired,  by  replacing  the  trunk  and  division  ring  by  one 
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of  smaller  or  larger  diameter,  without  interferinc  with  the  outer 
cylinder  and  valve  gear.  Owing  to  the  placing  of  the  valve  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  an  unusual  position,  all  condensation  water 
drains  into  the  lowest  point  of  the  valve  cheat,  from  whence  it  can 
readily  be  removed  by  a  pipe  connection  to  any  ordinary  steam  trap  ; 
steam  economy  is  thus  increased  by  keeping  the  cylinder  dry. 

Biedler  Pump. — The  principal  feature  of  this  pump  is  the 
mechanically  operated  valve,  which  is  circular  in  form  and  has  a- 
lift  of  from  I  to  a  inches,  and  an  area  of  such  an  amount  as  to  reduce 
the  speed  of  the  water  flowing  through  the  valve  to  a  few  feet  per 
second.  At  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  the  valve  opens  automatically 
bat  under  the  control  of  a  simple  device,  and  remains  open  practically 
the  entire  stroke  until  near  the  end  when  it  is  positively  closed  at 
the  proper  moment  by  the  controller.  There  is  only  one  valve  for 
suction  and  one  for  the  discharge,  consequently  the  pump  end  is  of 
the  simplest  kind. 

The  valve  itself  is  shown  in  detail  in  Pig.  502.  The  valve  seat 
with  its  face,  A,  has  a  centre  aTiindli;  terminating  in  the  cap,  H.     The 
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valve  C  faced  at  B  is  tlji^eadeii  o\  er  this  spindle.  F  is  a  rubber  buffer 
fitting  over  the  shank  of  the  washer,  G,  which  in  its  turn  fits  over  the 
shank  or  collar  of  the  valve,  and  is  prevented  from  coming  off  by  the 
c^p  nut,  K  J  J  are  two  forks  keyed  on  the  one  end  of  the  spindle,  K, 
which  passes  out  of  the  valve  chamber  to  the  outside  of  the  pump 
throngh  the  bonnet  or  gland,  P,  which  contains  the  packing  for 
preventing  the  egress  of  water.  Keyed  to  the  other  end  of  the 
spindle,  K,  is  a  lever,  L,  through  which  the  spindle  receives  its  motion 
from  the  pump  wrist  plate.  A[  M  are  pins  forced  in  from  the  outside 
having  taper  ends,  N  N,  which  bear  on  the  edges  of  the  valve  seat  and 
keep  it  in  position.  They  allow  of  the  valve  and  seat  being  easily 
removed  for  repairs  without  doing  any  work  inside  of  the  pump  body. 
The  groove,  Q,  is  used  for  hydraulic  packing. 

The  pnmp  itself  is  of  dillerential  construction,  delivering  a  portion 
of  the  water  at  each  stroke,  but  there  is  only  one  suction  and  one 
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delivery  valve.  Water  enters  the  snction  pipe,  A  (Pig.  503)  into  bh» 
auction  air  chamber,  and  thence  into  the  auction  funnel,  B.  It  ahould 
be  noted  that  the  large  chamber  into  which  A  leada  not  only  forms 
the  base  on  which  the  putnp  rests,  bat  also,  in  its  upper  part,  an  air 
chamber  ensuring  efficient  action  of  the  suction  valve,  E.  When  the 
main  plunger,  J,  moves  towards  the  right  it  draws  in  a  quantity  ot 
water  equal  to  its  displacement  through  the  valve,  £,  and  on  the 
return  atrohe  to  the  left,  as  E  has  then  been  closed  by  mechanical 
means,  it  forces  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  its  displacement  through 
the  discharge  valve,  F,  half  of  which  passes  away  to  the  rising  main, 
D,  while  the  other  half  passes  down  and  follows  the  difierentiat 
plunger,  H.  When  the  discharge  valve  has  been  closed,  the  main  and 
difierential  plungers,  which  are  connected  by  means  of  slide  bars, 
move  again  to  the  right;  the  main  plunger  draws  water  into  the 
pump  through  the  snction  valve,  £,  while  the  differential  plunger 
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drives  the  water  iu  front  of  it  through  the  dischai^  pipe,  C,  into  the 
rising  main,  D.  The  sectional  areas  of  the  main  and  differential 
plungers  are  generally  made  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  I  in  order  to  equalise 
the  work  done  at  each  revolution  of  the  engine.  The  rods,  O,  which 
are  always  in  tension,  are  the  side  rods  connecting  the  cross  heads  of 
the  main  and  differential  plungers.  The  differential  plunger  cross  head 
is  generally  provided  with  a  shoe  which  works  on  a  cast-iron  guide, 
L,  to  prevent  wear  of  the  stuffing-box  and  cylinder.  At  the  bottom  of 
pipe  D  will  be  noticed  a  clack  valve  ahown  open.  This  can  be  closed 
at  any  time  from  the  outside,  when  any  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
pump  need  inspection  or  renewal  and  ia  particularly  valuable,  when 
two  pumps  are  run  side  by  side,  as  when  it  is  closed,  it  enables  one 
pnmp  to  continue  working  while  the  other  is  stopped  for  repairs.  Tt 
opens  automatically  as  soon  as  the  pressure  inside  the  pump  ezcpeds 
the  pressure  in  the  rising  main,  and  further  allowa  the  a>dditional 
advantage  to  be  secured  of  continually  having  the  pump  primed, 
because  the  water  iu  the  rising  main  and  the  differential  plunger,  H,  are 
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ftlwajR  in  connection.  Conseqoentlr  shocks  and  Btreins  are  redaoed, 
because  so  long  as  there  is  water  in  the  oolnmn  the  pumping  engine 
has  a  resistance  to  overcome,  even  ahonld  the  suction  be  lost. 

The  valves  are  closed  bj  forks  which  are  operated  through  levers 
connected  to  a  wrist  plate,  which  ia  a  circular  plate  ot  iron  rocked  to 
and  fro  on  a  centre  by  a  link  passing  from  ic  to  an  eoceaCrio  on  the 
main  engine  shaft.  Thoir  action  will  be  understood  by  an  examina- 
tion of  Fig.  504,  where  the  numerals  i,  3,  and  3  represent  the  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  end  of  a  stroke. 

Owing  to  its  large  and  mechanical  I j- operated  valves,  this  pump 
can  safely  be  worbed  at  a  higher  piston  speed  than  those  of  ordinary 
construction  with  a  consequently  greater  efficiency  of  steam  con- 
sumption. 


Fig.  504. 

Hoist  Pump. — In  order  to  avoid  the  loss  from  inertia  dae  to  the 
■topping  and  starting  of  the  water  column,  which  is  the  most  serious 
factor  in  pumping  O|>erstion8  and  increases  with  the  speed,  Mr.  0. 
P.  Hoist,  of  Amsterdam,'"'  has  designed  a  new  system  where  when  the 
engine  is  once  started  the  water  flows  through  the  pump  in  a  stream 
of  which  the  velocity  in  all  parts  and  at  all  times  is  constant.  Four 
]iumps  are  ao  combined  that  there  is  but  one  passage  for  the  water 
through  the  entire  four,  these  being  in  series  with  one  another  and 
not  in  parallel  and  in  separate  water  passages  as  usual.  The  pump 
buckets  are  single-acting,  and  have  valves  which  open  outwardly 
in  the  lower  pair  and  inwardly  in  the  upper  pair.  Any  bucket 
who^e  motion  at  any  instant  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  water,  simply 
allows  the  watPr  to  pass  through  it  with  the  valves  open,  while  of 
those  which  move  in  the  same  direction  oa  the  water,  the  one  moving 
the  faster  will  ilo  all  the  work,  the  water  simply  passing  through  the 
one  moving  at  the  lower  speed.  Suitable  connecting  mechanism  is 
introduced  between  the  steam  and  water  cylinders,  "'ith  the  object 
of  taking  up  the  uneven  motion  ot*  the  steam  piston-rod  and  so  modi- 
'  OoU.  Gti'jrd  ,  1898,  lixvi.,  201 
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fying  it  that  the  resulting  motion  of  the  pump-rods  during  the 
working  part  of  the  stroke  will  be  almost  uniform.  The  water  piston- 
rods  are  made  of  such  a  diameter  that  the  annular  passages  round 
them  have  the  same  area  as  the  water  pipes,  so  that  there  is  no  lost 
work  due  to  the  acceleration  and  retardation  of  the  water. 

Pumps  for  Sinking. —Any  well  constructed  pump  can  be  used 
'during  sinking,  but  special  types  are  manufactured  for  this  purpose. 
Messrs.  Evans  construct  one  in  which  two  rams  are  placed  in  the  same 
straight  line  as  the  steam  cylinder,  which  is  of  the  ordinary  pattern. 
The  lower  pump  ram  is  twice  the  diameter  of  the  upper  one,  and  only 
4}ne  suction  valve  is  used.     All  the  water  first  passes  under  the  lower 

ram,  which  on  its  downward  stroke  delivers  half  the 
water  into  the  rising  main,  and  half  into  the  upper  end 
of  the  top  plunger.  When  the  rams  rise,  the  lower 
one  sucks  in  water,  and  the  upper  one  delivers  that 
water  which  has  passed  into  it  during  the  downward 
stroke.  An  air  vessel  is  placed  in  the  vertical  delivery 
pipe  similar  in  construction  to  Fig.  508.  The  Griff 
pattern  pump,  the  Deane  straight-line  pump,  and  others 
are  representatives  of  a  type  which  has  been  especially 
designed  for  sinking  purposes. 

At  Denaby  Main  sinking  a  special  type  of  pump 
was  designed  by  Bailey  &  Co.,  which  consisted  of  three 
f/^  hollow  plungers.  The  upper  pair  (a  and  6,  Fig.  505) 
are  stationary,  and  over  them  slide  barrels,  which  are 
connected  to  the  steam  piston.  From  the  lower  end  of 
these  barrels  projects  the  bottom  plunger,  c,  which  works 
into  the  third  barrel,  together  with  the  two  stationary 
plungers,  and  is  secured  by  means  of  connecting-rods  to 
the  steam  cylinder;  thus,  there  are  two  smaller  barrels 
d  in  connection  with  the  larger  ram,  moving  between  the 
larger  barrel  connected  with  the  smaller  rams.  A  series 
of  valves,  d,  constituting  the  delivery  valves,  are  placed 
in  the  junction  between  the  smaller  barrels  and  the 
large  ram,  while  the  suction  valves,  e,  are  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  large  barrel. 

As  the  bottom  plunger  rises,  the  water  follows  it 
into  the  lower  barrel,  while  at  the  same  time  the  water 
in  the  upper  hollow  plunger  is  forced  into  the  rising 
main.  On  the  down  stroke,  the  water  in  the  lower 
barrel  is  forced  through  the  lower  plunger  and  valve 
into  the  upper  barrels  and  plunger,  and  thence  into 
Fig.  505.  the    rising    main ;    the   discharge   of  water   is   there- 

fore continuous.  One  of  the  upper  plungers,  6,  is 
4>pen  at  the  top,  and  forms  the  discharge  orifice  for  the  water; 
the  other,  a,  is  closed,  forming  an  air  vessel  which  is  kept  con- 
tinuously charged  with  air,  as  a  suitable  snifting  valve,  /,  is  fitted  to 
that  side  of  the  pump  and  below  the  discharge  valves.  It  permits  a 
.«rnall  quantity  of  air  to  be  taken  in  with  every  up  stroke  of  the 
pump. 

Arrangement  of  Supply  Pipes,  iui. — For  successful  working, 
jBk  great  deal  depends  on  the  arrangement  of  the  suction  and  delivery 
pipes.     The  bends  should  be  made  as  large  as  possible,  and  suitable 
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air  veBseU  are  a  neceuity.  Ferhatin  the  btist  ari'aiigement  is  th»t 
ahoirn  in  Fi^.  506.  Tlie  anotion  pipe  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  pump, 
and  its  lower  length  ia  provided  with  a  foot  valve,  b,  which  always 
keepH  the  pipea  and  cylinder  charged  with  water,  and  preveota  the 
pump,  on  being  started,  from  having  to  free  both  itself  and  the  suction 
pipes  from  air.  For  grtttj  water,  a  strainer,  e,  is  introduced  in  the 
Buci  on  pipes,  and  serves  to  prevent  any  coarse  matter  passing  into 
the  pump.  A  retaining  Talve  should  be  placed  between  the  end 
of  the  piMnp  and  the  commencement  of  the  delivery  main,  ao  that 
when  any  repairs  are  necessary,  the  pressure  of  water  is  kept  off  the 
pump.  For  charging  the  suction  if  at  any  time  it  loses  water,  a  short 
length  of  pipe,  a,  wiili  a  suitable  valve  ia  inserted  between  the  suction 
and  the  delivKry  pipes,  of  coiifse,  beyond  the  retaining  valve.  Where 
the  aaction  pipe  is  long,  it  ia  just  as  necessary  that  an  ur  vessel 
should  be  placed  on  it  as  on  the  delivery  side.  This  is  beat  done  by 
carrying  the  suction  pipe  upwards  and  introducing  a  tee-pipe,  d. 
This  chamber  ran  easily  be  extended  by  adding  ordinary  pipes  and 
putting  a  blank  flange  at  the  top. 


i^ 


Fig.  507. 


Fig  508. 


Air  VeeaelB. — Direct  acting  steam  pumps  always  work  better 
with  air  vessels,  although  their  utility  ia  much  questioned.  Water 
being  an  incompresRible  fluid,  some  elaatio  medium  has  to  be  intro- 
duced to  resist  the  shocks  due  to  stopping  and  starting  the  column. 
Sometimea  a  pump  works  just  as  well  (or  rather  as  badly)  with  an  air 
vessel  as  it  did  without  one,  but  this  ia  not  the  fault  of  the  air  vessel; 
it  is  more  probably  due  to  its  improper  position,  imtufficient  size,  and 
Inck  of  attention.  In  the  first  place,  the  air  vessel  should  be  so  sitn- 
ated  that  the  air  in  the  water  tends  to  come  back  into  it  and  not  to 
flow  past  it.  A  very  good  rough  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fii.'.  507, 
bat,  perhaps,  the  beat  ia  Fig.  508,  where  all  the  water  has  actually  to 
flow  right  through  the  air  vessel. 

Then  as  to  ita  size.  What  may  appear  to  be  a  large  chamber  ia 
fitted  on  to  a  pump,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  onlv  charged 
with  air  at  atmospheric  pressure.  With  a  lift,  say,  300  feet,  the 
pressure  per  square  inch  would  be  roughly  150  lbs.,  nnd  immediately 
the  pump  starts  to  work,  the  water  will  compress  the  air  ia  the  air 
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'chaiiibRr  with  this  pressure,  and  uecesBarily  reduce  its  balk ;  therefore 
instead  of  having,  say,  10  cubic  feet  of  air  in  the  chamber,  the  volume 
under  the  above  load  is  reduced  to  i  cubic  foot.  It  is  ftlao  suggested 
that  the  air  enters  into  mechanical  combination  with  the  water  under 
this  heavy  pressure,  just  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  in  mineral  waters, 
and  that,  sooner  or  later,  unless  it  is  attended  to,  the  air  chamber  gets 
-completely  filled  with  water. 

Keglect  has  in  many  cases  made  air  vessels  quite  useless,  and  has 
given  them    a   bad  name,    but    with  proper  attention  they  will  do 
everything  that  is  claimed  for  them.     They  never  work  well,  unless 
jneans  are  adopted  to  keep  them  properly  char  ed  with  air,  and  the 
air  so  introduced  should  bo 
above  atmospheric  pressure. 
Mr.    H.   F.    Bulman*  states 
that,  at  Byer   Moor  Colliery 
a  small  J-inch  tap  was  fixed 
in  the  suction  pipe  at  a  point 
before  the  suction  valve,  and 
that    when     this     tap     was 
opened     slightly     and     the 
engines  were  working,a  small 
quantity  of   air  was  drawn 
in  at  each  stroke,  and  found 
its  way  through   the  pumps 
into  the  air  vessel,  and  re- 
mained there  at  a   pressure 
due  to  the  head  of  water  in 
the  rising  main.     The  more 
satisfactory  plan,  although  it 
entails  a  little  expense,  is  to 
employ  a  small  force  pump, 
PuwRu      worked  by  the  piston-rod  of 
the  pump,  which  delivers  a 
small  quantity  of  air  into  the 
air  vessel  with  each  stroke. 
Wippefman  and    LeusWi 
F'B'  509-  Apparttut.  — This    instru- 

ment has  been  designed  far 
■nppljing  air  lu  pumping  engines,  and  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
vessel  (A,  Fig.  509)  which  has  no  working  parts,  the  air  itself 
forming  a  piston;'  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  is  fixed  a  regu- 
lating cock,  C,  which  must  be  connected  to  the  pump  valve  box 
bHtween  the  suction  and  delivery  valves  as  UluatrHted.  At  the  top  of 
the  vessel,  A,  is  fixed  a  small  gun-metal  valve  bos,  D,  fitted  with  inlet 
and  outlet  air  valves,  and  from  this  a  delivery  pipe,  E,  communicates 
directly  to  the  air  vessel,  preferably  at  the  top. 

The  action  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows  : — When  the  pump  draws 
its  water  it  will  partly  empty  the  vessel,  A,  the  amount  being  indi(»ted 
by  the  gauge,  F,  and  regulated  to  a  nicety  by  the  cock,  0.  On  the 
return  stroke  of  the  pump  plunger,  the  whole  of  the  air  drawn  into 
the  L-hamt>er,  A,  through  the  inlet  valve  in  the  box,  D,  is  sura  to  be 
delivered  into  the  pumji  air  vessel,  O,  because  the  pressure  in  the  main 
*  Brit.  Sot.  Min.  Stiai.,  ivii.,  90. 
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pump,  when  delivering,  is  in  all  cases  greater  than  on  the  suction 
side. 

The  advantages  of  this  simple  apparatus  are  many.  The  supply 
can  he  regulated ;  there  is  no  friction  as  there  are  no  working  })arts ; 
it  is  noiseless  in  action ;  and  it  can  he  applied  to  any  engine  at  a  less 
cost  than  an  ordinary  charging  pump. 

Condensing  Arrangements. — ^Where  the  diameter  of  the  steam 
end  is  not  double  that  of  the  water  end,  the  exhaust  steam  can  be 
easily  got  rid  of  in  several  ways.  If  the  steam  end  is  large,  and  the 
pump  end  small,  the  volume  of  exhaust  steam  is  so  great  that  the 
water  is  heated  too  much.  Often  the  exhaust  is  turned  into  the  suc^ 
tion  pipes  simply  with  ordinary  pipe  connections;  but  a  far  more 
successful  arrangement  is  Holman's  condenser,  as  applied  by  Messrs. 
Tangye  to  their  steam  pumps  (Fig.  510).  A  vacuum  of  from  8  to  10 
lbs.  is  easily  obtained,  and  back  pressure  removed.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  one  or  more  double-beat  valves,  and  the  steam  is  intro- 
duced in  annular  streams  to  meet  the  suction 
water  passing  to  the  pump. 

A  condenser,  acting  in  a  very  similar 
manner,  is  mnde  by  Messrs.  Hay  ward,  Tyler 
&  Co.  The  aim  of  this  appliance  is  to  distri- 
bute the  steam  as  much  as  possible  in  order 
that  a  large  surface  may  be  operated  upon,  and 
the  condensation  be  correspondingly  rapid. 
Where  such  appliances  are  used  some  valve 
has  to  be  introduced,  to  allow  the  exhaust 
steam  to  be  turned  into  the  atmosphere 
whenever  required.  When  the  pump  is 
first  started,  before  the  pipes  are  thoroughly 
filled  with  water,  some  such  device  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Any  ordinary  two-way  valve  will  perform  the- 
operation. 

Oaloulations  as  to  the  Size  of  Pumps. — The  size  of  a  pump 
to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  work  is  easily  obtained  by  the  simple 
method  of  reasoning  indicated  by  the  following  actual  example : — 
At  a  colliery  under  the  author's  charge,  water  was  raised  by  winding 
it  in  a  tank  ;  and  by  measurement  it  was  found  that,  after  allowing 
for  slip,  10,000  gallons  an  hour  had  to  be  dealt  with,  or  166  gallons 
per  minute.  The  first  point  to  decide  is  the  piston  speed ;  many 
authorities  say  that  this  may  be  from  200  to  300  feet  per  minute.- 
There  is  no  doubt  that  such  velocity  can  be  used,  but  no  pump  makers, 
who,  after  all,  are  the  best  judges  of  the  capacities  of  the  machines, 
would  recommend  such  speed  for  regular  working.  By  common 
consent,  a  good  and  safe  velocity  may  be  taken  at  100  feet  per  minute. 
If  166  gallons  have  to  be  delivered  every  minute,  and  the  piston 
speed  be  100  feet,  1*66,  or,  say,  17  gallons  will  be  delivered  for  each 
foot  the  pump  works,  if  it  is  a  double-acting  one. 

One  gallon  of  water  contains  277-25  cubic  inches,  therefore,  1-7 
gallons  X  277*25  rs  471-325  cubic  inches  of  water  have  to  be  delivered 
for  each  foot  the  pump  works. 

471-325 
.'.  ^   ,,  ^  =  39*^77 
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If  the  piston-rod  of  the  pump  is  put  at  3  inches  diameter,  its  area 
will  be  7'o68  inches,  and  this  added  to  the  area  of  the  water  column 
makes  the  area  of  the  required  plunger  to  be : — 

39  277  +  7-068  =  46-345  square  inches. 

.••  diameter  of  required  plunger  a/^^?  *=  7*68  inohea. 

The  height  to  which  water  had  to  be  lifted  was  400  feet;  the 
pressure  per  square  inch  will,  therefore,  be : — 

400  X  *433  =  173*2  lbs.  .*.  total  pressure  s  39*277*  x  173*2  s  68o2'6  lbs. 

The  steam  pvessure  available  was  60  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The 
area  of  the  steam  cylinder,  therefore,  should  be : — 

68026  o  .    u 

— g-—  »  113*38  square  mohes. 

One  half  of  this  area  should  be  added  for  frictional  resistance,  &o.f 
making  the  area  170*07  square  inches. 

.  *.  diameter  of  steam  oylinder  =        /  J ^   '  =  14*743  inches. 

or  practically  15  inches. 

From  these  results  a  pump  was  put  to  work,  having  a  steam 
cylinder  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  7^inch  rams,  which  has  dealt 
with  the  quantity  of  water  it  was  intended  for. 

In  determining  the  quantity  of  water  a  pump  of  a  given  size  will 
deliver,  the  converse  of  the  preceding  calculations  can  easily  be  made. 
When  the  piston  speed  is  known,  idl  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  find 
the  area  of  the  rams,  remembering  that  the  area  of  the  piston-rods 
must  be  taken  out,  as  the  water  cannot  occupy  the  space  that  they 
take  up  in  the  pump  chamber. 

The  quantity  so  found  is  the  theoretical  one,  but  is  never  reached 
in  practice,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  what  is  known  as  ''slip." 
Neither  the  suction  nor  delivery  valves  can  be  instantaneously  opened 
or  closed,  and,  as  a  result^  the  piston  does  not  discharge  its  theoretical 
volume  at  each  stroke ;  a  certain  quantity  is  forced  back  into  the 
suction  during  the  delivery  stroke,  and  another  quantity  escapes  back 
into  the  pump-chamber  on  the  return  stroke.  The  amount  depends 
entirely  on  whether  the  pump  is  in  efficient  working  order  or  not. 
With  the  best  constructed  varieties  in  good  order,  the  loss  or  slip  will 
not  amount  to  more  than  2  per  cent.,  but  it  may  increase  from  that 
to  anything  if  the  valves  are  worn,  or  if  an  obstruction  gets  beneath 
them  and  prevents  their  closing. 

Effect  of  Aoid  Water. — ^Water  containing  sulphates  and  chlorides 
has  a  most  injurious  effect  on  the  working  parts  of  pumps.  Even 
when  present  in  small  quantities  their  influence  soon  roughens  the 
working  parts,  and  this  roughness  either  cuts  away  the  bucket 
leathers  or  grooves  the  plungers.  Free  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids  occur  in  many  mine  waters,  and  are  specially  objectionable.  To 
prevent  this  action  the  working  parts  are  generally  lined  with  gun- 
metal  with  satisfactory  resiilts.     The  experiment  of  neutralising  the 

*  The  pressure  only  acts  on  that  part  of  the  plunger  surrounding  the  piston- 
rod,  not  on  the  rod  itself. 
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ftcid  with  lime  has  also  been  tried,  while  the  Goodyear  Hard  Rubber 
Co.,  of  New  York,  manufacture  a  pump  of  special  design  for  use  in 
chemical  works  in  which  all  the  parts  that  come  into  contact  with 
corrosive  liquids  are  lined  with  hard  rubber.  The  Scranton  Steam 
Pump  Co.  line  the  water  cylinders  with  lead.*  The  cylinders  are 
designed  to  permit  the  internal  contour  being  readily  fitted  with 
metal  cores,  and  after  these  have  been  accurately  placed  in  position 
in  the  barrel,  which  has  been  properly  prepared,  the  space  left  is 
filled  up  with  a  suitable  lead  alloy.  A  suitable  counter  bore  at  either 
end  of  the  cylinder,  with  a  joint  which  is  watertight  when  the  head 
is  in  place,  protects  the  iron  from  corrosion. 

Unfortunately,  the  corrosive  action  is  not  confined  to  the  pump, 
as  the  rising  main  suffers  also.  At  Butte,  Montana,  the  water  con- 
tained so  much  free  sulphuric  acid  that  the  rising  main  had  to  be 
made  of  drawn  copper  tubes.  The  cost  of  a  copper  main  is  almost 
prohibitive.  For  low  pressures,  pipes  formed  of  wooden  staves  about 
2  inches  thick,  asphalted  heavily,  and  hooped  with  iron  bands  have 
been  employed,  but  the  water  softens  wood  fibres.  For  higher 
pressures,  iron  pipes  lined  with  pine  staves  f  of  an  inch  thick  and 
soaked  in  asphalt  have  given  good  results. 

Mr.  £.  Le  Neve  Foster  found  that,  in  Nevada,  the  action  of  cor- 
rosive mine  waters  is  greater  on  wrought  iron  than  on  cast  iron,  and 
that  the  lower  pipes  were  eaten  away  more  rapidly  than  the  upper  ones. 
He  thinks  that  the  rising  main  should  be  formed  of  cast-iron  pipes  of 
extra  thickness,  and  observes  that  the  action  of  the  corrosive  water 
dripping  on  iron  is  much  more  severe  than  when  iron  is  immersed 

in  it.t  

DBAXtriNQ  DEEP  WOBKINGB.— If  the  shaft  is  at  the  lowest 
point  the  water  may  easily  be  conveyed  from  the  working  places  to  it 
and  raised  to  the  surface,  but  if 
the  shaft  is  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  workings  the  problem 
becomes  a  far  more  difficult 
one.  With  small  quantities, 
the  common  way  is  to  load  the 
water  into  special  tubs  and 
convey  them  to  the  shaft  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  mineral, 
or  liandpmmps  can  be  employed. 
Both  of  these  operations  are 
very  costly. 

If  the  height  to  which  the  water  has  to  be  lifted  is  not  vevy  great, 
large  quantities  can  be  removed  from  deep  workings  by  the  use  ot  a 
syphon,  the  principle  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  511.  If  the  tube, 
a  6  e,  is  filled  with  water  and  open  at  both  ends,  the  water  naturally 
falls  out  of  the  end,  c,  which  is  the  lowest,  and  creates  a  vacuum  at 
the  point  6.  Now  if  the  end  a  be  connected  with  a  reservoir  of  water 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  that  point  will  force  the  water 
along  a  6  to  fill  the  vacuum,  and  a  constant  flow  will  pass  from  a  to  e 
under  certain  conditions.  One  condition  is  that  the  vertical  height 
from  a  to  5,  or  the  height,  A,  must  not  be  more  than  that  which  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  supply.  This  theoretical  height  is 
never  reached,  owing  to  the  friction  of  the  water  in  the  pipes  and  the 

*  £!ng,  and  Min.  •/oum.,  1902,  Ixziii.,  183.  t/6u2.,  1897,  Ixiv.,  368. 
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resistance  caused  by  the  introduction  of  certain  valves  which  are 
necessary  for  the  successful  working  of  the  syphon.  Practice  proves 
that  it  cannot  with  safety  be  nK>re  than  27  feet.  The  other  condition 
is  that  the  discharge  orifice  must  be  lower  than  the  inlet :  it  is  also 
advisable  that  the  gradient  should  be  as  uniform  as  possible,  or  air 
will  collect  in  the  bend  and  the  syphon  cease  to  work.  Indeed, 
where  the  pipes  are  undulating,  as  they  sometimes  have  to  be, 
•discharge  cocks  must  be  placed  at  each  bend  in  order  that  the  pipes 
can  be  always  freed  from  air.  The  discharge  orifice  should  be  as  fat 
below  the  inlet  as  is  possible,  for  the  velocity  of  efflux  is  represented 
by  the  pressure,  B— A. 

Where  pumps  are  used,  a  small  pipe  should  be  led  from  the  rising 
main  into  the  syphon  to  allow  water  to  be  taken  out  and  the  syphon 
filled,  if  any  leakage  has  taken  place.  If  such  means  are  not  avail- 
able for  charging  the  pipes  small  pumps,  made  by  several  manufacturers 
for  the  purpose,  have  to  be  employed.  These  consist  of  a  J.-pipe 
casting  having  two  light  flap  valves  in  the  horizontal  passage,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  vertical  pipe  which  contains  a  small  plunger. 
Both  these  valves  open  in  the  direction  in  which  the  water  flows, 
and  when  the  pump  is  being  worked  to  charge  the  pipes,  act  as 
suction  and  delivery  valves;  but  when  the  syphon  commences  to 
-draw  water,  the  steady  flow  readily  opens  both  valves.  A  clack  of  a 
very  light  construction  should  be  fixed  at  the  inlet  end  to  prevent  the 
water  flowing  out  when  not  at  work,  and  a  tap  should  also  be  intro- 
duced in  the  drop-leg  to  regulate  the  flow. 

If  the  height  exceeds  27  feet  other  means  have  to  be  adopted, 
the  commonest  of  which,  where  horses  are  used,  is  that  of  a  throw- 
pump  worked  by  bevel  gearing.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  arduous 
work  to  which  horses  can  be  put,  and  they  are  unable  to  remain  at  it 
for  any  length  of  time;  it  is  also  slow  and  costly.  The  horses  are 
soon  worn  out,  and  something  else  must  be  employed.  If  power 
transmitted  by  wire  ropes  passes  the  place  where  the  pumps  are 
situated,  or  any  point  near,  it  becomes  a  very  simple  matter  to  carry 
an  ofl'-shoot  to  a  pulley,  which  then  takes  the  place  of  a  horse.  The 
endless  rope  system  is  particularly  suitable  for  such  arrangement. 
A  clutch  can  be  fixed  to  the  pump,  which  can  be  set  to  work  when- 
ever required. 

HydraTilio  Power. — Where  pumping  appliances  are  fixed  in  the 
shaft,  hydraulic  engines  are  often  employed  to  pump  from  deep  work- 
ings into  the  sump,  the  power  to  drive  them  being  obtained  from  the 
rising  main  of  the  pumps.  Their  action  depends  on  the  principle  that 
-a  small  quantity  under  heavy  pressure  is  equal  to  a  large  quantity 
4it  a  small  pressure,  or  having  a  head  of  water  of  600  or 
700  feet  in  the  rising  main,  a  small  quantity  of  this  can  be  con- 
veyed to  the  deep,  and  will  lift  a  larger  quantity  of  water  into  the 
flump  for  a  considerably  less  height.  Hydraulic  motors  are 
particularly  suitable  for  pumping,  because,  as  the  resistance  to  a 
pump  is  nearly  constant,  they  can  be  always  worked  at  full  load, 
while  variations  in  the  speed  can  readily  be  obtained  by  merely 
throttling  the  driving  water  at  the  admission  stop- valve,  which  action 
•does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  pump. 

A  common  construction  of  such  engine  is  employed  at  Tees 
Hetton  Colliery,  Durham,*  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  512.     It  consists 

*  BrU.  Soc.  Min.  Stud,,  xi.,  132. 
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of  a  motor  cylinder  of  special  desiffn,  provided  with  controlling  valves, 
and  connected  through  a  strong  base  plate  to  the  pump,  which  is  of 
the  ordinary  type.  The  piston  of  the  motor  cylinder,  a,  is  connected 
direct  to  the  piston  of  the  pump,  c,  and  the  latter  is  provided  with  a 
cross-head,  d,  which  serves  to  actuate  the  tappets  on  the  tappet- 
rod,  e.  The  small  auxiliary  valve,/,  is  operated  by  the  tappet-rod,  e, 
through  the  lever  and  valve-rod,  ^,  thus  admitting  the  drive  water  to 
either  end  of  the  piston,  /^  which,  in  its  turn,  engages  the  main  slide 
valve,  y,  and  admits  drive  water  to  the  motor  piston,  k.  The  latter 
accordingly  makes  its  stroke  until  arriving  at  the  opposite  tappet, 
when  the  motion  is  reversed.  The  exhaust  water  from  the  motor 
cylinder  is  discharged  on  the  upper  side  of  the  delivery  valves  in  the 
pump,  and  passes  away  to  the   main  pumping    engine.     The  con- 


Fig.  512. 

trolling  valves  of  the  motor  cylinder  are  composed  of  lignum-vitaB,. 
as  this  wood  requires  no  further  lubrication  than  is  afforded  by  the 
water.     The  pressure  on  the  motor  piston  of  the  pump  was  roughly 
230  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  by  means  of  this  pressure,  7000  gallons- 
per  hour  were  forced  to  a  height  of  156  feet. 

Afoorf^a  Arrangement.* — A  hydraulic  engine  of  a  totally  different 
class  is  that  designed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Moore,  where  two  columns  of 
water  are  substituted  for  the  ordinary  solid  rods  connecting  the  steam 
engine  to  the  pump.  The  action  will  best  be  seen  from  the 
diagrammatic  representation  (Fig.  513).  A  cylinder,  a  6,  at  the 
surface,  having  a  piston,  p,  is  driven  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a  steam 
engine,  and  each  end  of  this  piston  is  connected  to  each  end  of  a 
smaller  cylinder,  c  d,  situated  underground,  having  a  piston,  q,  and 
connected  through  a  piston-rod  to  an  ordinary  double-acting  pump. 
The  pipes  and  the  cylinders  are  all  full  of  water.  When  the  surface 
piston,  p,  moves  from  a  towards  6,  water  is  forced  down  the  pipe,  0,  and 
moves  over  the  piston,  ^,  towards  d;  when  the  piston,  py  reverses  its 
motion,  the  piston,  q,  is  also  reversed. 

'J'he  success  of  the  appliance  is  due  to  an  arrangement  whereby  the- 

*  JftVi.  Inst,  Scot.,  xiL,  168. 
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stroke  of  the  rams  ia  adjusted,  as  without  some  such  appliance,  should 
there  be  any  leakage  in  one  of  the  power  pipes,  the  plunger  at  the 
bottom  would  make  a  shorter  stroke  in  one  direction  than  in  the 
other,  and  would  work  towards  the  end,  and,  udless  there  were 
some  regulator,  knock  off  the  cylinder  cover.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  pipe,  g  A,  connects  the  two  power  pipes,  e  and  /  In  this  pipe  are 
two  valves,  J  and  A;,  opening  in  opposite  directions,  the  former  closing 
against  pressure  from  pipe  0,  and  the  latter  against  pressure  from  f. 
These  valves  are  opened  by  tappets,  ra  and  ^,  set  apart  a  few  inches  more 

than  the  length  of  the  stroke.    If 
xTa.n.lc^.  \  the  pipe,  «,  leaks,  the  piston,  5,  will 

not  make  as  long  a  stroke  as  it 
should  do,  and  stops  short  of  d. 
.  •      In   the  return  stroke,  when  the 
;  S      piston,  g,  has  travelled  as  far  as  it 
1 1      safely  should  do,  and  before  the 
\  \      piston,  /?,  on  the  surface  has  corn- 
el 1/    plated  its  stroke,  the  projection,  «, 
I ;      catches  the  tappet,  ^,  and  opens  the 
•  j       valve,  h.     The  pressure  of  water 
1 1      inyis  now  free  to  lift  the  valve, y,. 
1!      and  to  run  into  0,   immediately 
■;      equalising   the  pressure  on  both 
*'  /      sides  of  the  piston,  9,  and  stopping 
r'        it     The  water  displaced  by   the 
remaining  part  of  the  stroke   of 
tf.JT^---''^  the  piston,  /?,  passes  through  the 

Fig.  513.  valves  from   one  power  pipe  to 

the  other. 
The  power  pipes  are  kept  charged  from  a  tank  placed  above  the 
level  of  the  highest  point.  There  is  a  valve  opening  inwards  on  each 
of  them,  and  when  the  piston,  p,  makes  the  return  stroke,  enough 
water  is  sucked  in  to  make  up  any  leakage.  A  considerable  number 
of  these  engines  are  at  work,  and  it  is  stated  that  diagrams  taken  from 
one  working  at  the  Shott-s  Iron  Co.'s  Collieries,  near  Edinburgh,  show 
that  66*26  per  cent,  of  the  work  shown  in  the  indicator  diagram  of  the 
steam  engine  is  got  out  of  the  pump. 

HatJhim  -  Davey  Arrangement.  —  Both  when  the  power  is  ob- 
tained from  the  rising  main,  and  when  special  power  engines 
are  fitted  on  the  surface,  Messrs.  Hathorn,  Davey  &  Co.  favour  the 
employment  of  duplex  pumps  underground,  as  these  give  a  fairly 
constant  speed  and  uniformity  of  flow,  both  in  the  power  as  well  as 
in  the  pump  column,  with  a  consequent  avoidance  of  shock,  which  is 
so  necessary  when  dealing  with  such  an  incompressible  fluid  as  water. 
E^ch  half  of  the  pump  consists  of  two  pairs  of  rams  of  the  sane 
diameter,  each  pair  joined  by  a  rod,  which  itself  for  convenience  of 
taking  apart  is  connected  with  a  coupling  in  the  centre.  From  these 
couplings  the  valves  of  the  power  cylinders  are  worked  by  a  similar 
arrangement  of  levers  to  those  on  an  ordinary  duplex  pump.  The 
hydraulic  power  is  applied  to  the  inner  ends  of  the  rams  (which  are 
all  single-acting),  while  the  outer  ends  form  the  plungers  of  the  pump. 
The  arrangement  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  diagrammatic  sketch 
(Fig.  514),  where  0  0  are  the  hydraulic  valves,  each  pair  joined  by  the 
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rod  r,ee  tb«  power  ram  caaes,  dd  the  pump  ram  canes,  aad  hb  the 

jmmp  rama  joined  bj  the  rods  a  having  a  conpling-boi  in  the  middle 

of  their  length.     The  power-water  acts  on  the  difference  between  the 

area  of  b  and  the  area  of  a,  so  that  in  proportioning  a  hydraulic  pump 

of  this  tjpe,  after  ascertaining  the  size  of  the  rams,  b,  which  depend 

solely  on  the  amount  of  water  to  be  dealt  with,  the  diameter  of  a  is 

determined  by  the  effective  pressure  of  the  power-water  and  by  the 

height  to  which  the  pump  has  to  lift  the  water.     It  will  he  seen  that 

each  half  of  the  pump,  A  and  B,  is  a  complete  thing  in  itself,  with  the 

-exception  that  it  does  not  work   ito 

■own  power  valves,   which  ar 

by  its  neighbour.      In  this  c 

pump  must  be  a  little  past  tlie  centre 

of  its  stroke  before  the  other  pump 

commences  to  move,  and  as  the  latter 

approaches  the   centre   of  its  stroke  Fig.  514. 

it  first  closes  and  then  reverses  the 

valves  of  the  former  ;  the  duration  of  the  pause  between  the  closing 

«nd  reversing  of  the  valves  can  be  readily  varied  by  hand  adjustment 

enabling  the  pump  valves  to  settle  quietly  on  their  seats,  and  avoiding 

the  jar  to  which  pumps   driven  by  so  inelastic  a  fluid  as  water  are 

specially  liable,  if  too  suddenly  reversed. 

The  valves  for  the  admission  and  exhaust  of  the  driving  water  are 
made  to  close  on  mitred  seats,  instead  of  sliding  over  ports,  and  are 
therefore  particularly  suitable  for  dealing  with  gritty  water.  They 
are  also  so  arranged  that  the  passage  for  the  exhaust  water  of  any  of 
the  power  plungers  can  only  be  opened  ajier  the  admission  passage  to 
that  plunger  has  closed,  thus  preventing  all  risk  of  the  drive  water 
escaping  to  exhaust,  without  doing  its  proper  work  in  the  pump.  Fig. 
J15  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the   valve  designed  by  Mr.  J.  A. 


Fig.  515- 

Towler  for  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  an  equal  and  similar  valve  being 
arranged  for  the  other  end,  the  same  rod  working  both  ;  a  is  the  inlet 
for  the  working  fluid,  b  is  the  outlet  or  exhaust,  and  e  is  the  passage  to 
one  end  of  the  cylinder,  (j  is  a  lining  provided  with  a  cup  leather,  and 
having  through  it  lateral  openings, «,  to  an  annular  apace  communicating 
with  b. 

This  lining  fits  against  a  shoulder,  f,  where  the  joint  is  made  tight 
by  auitable  jiacking,  and  it  is  held  in  pUee  by  another  lining,  g,  having 
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lateral  openings  communicating  with  a,  and  held  in  position  bj  the- 
valve-boz  cover,  h.  Within  the  lining,  d,  is  fitted  the  slide  valve,  i, 
which  is  pressed  by  a  spring,  j\  against  a  seat  formed  in  the  lining,  d. 
Within  another  lining,  /,  works  the  valve-rod,  m,  which  terminates  in  a 
•pherical  end,  n,  bearing  against  the  inner  edge  of  the  slide  valve,  t. 
When  the  parts  are  in  the  position  shown  in  the  drawing,  there  is  no 
communication  with  the  cylinder ;  when  n  advances  to  the  right  it 
pushes  i  off  the  seating,  k,  and  then  farther  advancing  puts  c  in  free 
communication  with  6,  allowing  fluid  to  esca[)e  from  the  cylinder. 
When  a  retreats  to  the  left  the  spring,  J,  causes  i  to  move  until  it  meets 
the  seating,  k,  thus  closing  passage  to  6,  and  as  n  continues  to  move 
to  the  left  there  is  free  passage  for  fluid  from  a  through  i  and  c  to  the 
cylinder. 

As  the  rod,  m,  moves  to  and  fro  it  works  also  the  similar  valve 
for  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  fluid  is  admitted  to  the  one 
end  of  the  cylbider  while  it  is  allowed  to  escape  from  the  other,  and 
conversely,  and  both  valves,  having  equal  sectional  areas,  are  under 
equilibrium  in  respect  of  pressure.  By  removing  the  cover,  h,  all  the 
parts  of  the  valve  can  be  taken  out,  thus  allowing  of  easy  inspection. 
There  is  only  one  U-shaped  leather  (shown  by  a  thick  line)  to  each, 
valve-box — 1.«.,  only  four  leathers  to  the  complete  pump  itself.  All 
the  rest  of  the  running  joints  are  externally  packed  glands.  Should 
the  power  valves,  through  faulty  workmanship  or  wear,  get  out  of 
line,  the  faces  of  the  valves  are  made  spherical,  enabling  them  to  keep 
tight,  and  as  the  inlet  and  outlet  valves  are  perfectly  balanced  there 
is  only  friction  to  overcome  in  moving  them,  while  as  the  inlet  valve 
must  necessarily  be  closed  to  open  the  outlet  valve,  it  follows  that 
there  can  never  be  a  straight  blow  through. 

A  complete  pump  for  raising  mine  water  1000  feet  high,  with  a 
hydraulic  pressure  on  the  surface  of  800  lbs.  per  square  inch,  is  shown- 
in  Figs.  516  and  517.  The  arrangement  and  combination  of  the 
several  parts  will  be  clearly  understood  from  a  comparison  of  this 
illustration  with  Fig.  514,  as  similar  reference  lettering  is  employed 
in  both  instances.  The  drive  water  is  brought  by  the  pipes,  /?,  to  the 
valves,  e,  and  after  doing  its  work  in  the  power  cylinders,  c,  passes 
away  through  the  exhaust  pipes,  r,  either  through  a  connection  to  the 
delivery  main,  9,  or  to  waste. 

In  such  a  design  the  water  is  never  arrested,  either  in  the  pressure - 
supply  and  return  or  in  the  pump  suction  and  delivery,  because  one 
side  of  the  hydraulic  is  always  working,  and  when  the  other  stops  the 
side  working  increases  its  speed,  thus  causing  a  very  uniform  flow ; 
as  these  hydraulics  are  fitted  with  plungers  both  on  the  power  and 
on  the  pump  side,  leakages  are  immediately  detected  and  can  be 
stopped.  They  are  fitted  with  flanges  at  both  ends,  so  that  the  suction 
or  delivery  pipes  can  be  connected  to  either  as  desired. 

Eleotrioity. — The  use  of  electricity  in  mines  was  first  called  into 
requisition  for  pumping,  and  by  far  the  larger  number  of  installations 
are  still  applied  to  such  a  purpose.  An  electric  motor  can  be  readily 
connected  to  a  pump,  either  by  gearing  or  belts.  The  convenience  of 
electricity  is  such  that  in  all  installations  of  the  last  few  years,  scarcely 
anything  else  has  been  employed  in  pumping  from  deep  workings. 
Innumera\>le  instances  could  be  quoted  of  its  success,  but  for  our  pur- 
pose reference  may  best  be  made  to  the  first  pumping  plant  and  its 
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Additions,  which  were  put  down  by  Mr.  F.  Brain,  at  Trafalgar  Colliery, 
Gloucestershire.'*'  This  commenced  working  in  December,  1882,  and 
attained  such  success  that  three  additional  plants  were  erected  in 
May,  1887,  and  are  doing  the  larger  part  of  the  underground  pumping. 

A  later  installation  consists  of  a  double  throw  Q-inch  plunger, 
by  10  inches  stroke,  situated  2200  yards  from  the  generator,  and  1650 
yards  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft;  the  pipe  main  is  7  inches  in 
diameter,  and  at  a  maximum  speed  of  25  strokes,  the  pump  lilts  120 
gallons  per  minute  300  feet  high.  The  current  is  conveyed  to  the 
motor  by  a  copper  conductor  consisting  of  \^  wire,  insulated  and 
carried  on  earthenware  cups.  The  E.  M.  F.  is  320  volts,  and  the 
current  required  is  43  amperes.  The  cost  of  the  engine  and  the 
electrical  plant  was  £644  ;  the  weekly  cost  for  maintenance,  including 
15  per  cent,  for  depreciation  and  interest  on  capital,  is  £7  17s.  or 
'oo2d.  per  horse-power  per  hour.  The  efficiency  attained  throughout 
was  only  35  per  cent.,  but  the  engine,  which  is  an  old  one,  loses  6*49 
horse- power,  or  22  per  cent,  alone ;  excluding  loss  in  the  engine  the 
•efficiency  is  45  per  cent. 

With  the  aid  of  accumulators,  or  secondary  batteries,  in  which 
the  current  of  electricity  can  be  stored  and  carried  about,  small 
quantities  of  water  at  inaccessible  points  can  be,  and  have  been,  dealt 
with  in  mines.  These  accumulators  can  be  placed  on  a  carriage  and 
taken  anywhere  required.  A  small  motor  and  pump  on  a  second 
carriage  are  also  arranged,  and  accompany  the  accumulators. 

Unfortunately,  electric  motors  as  generally  constructed  run  at 
high  speeds,  and  considerable  losses  result  in  the  gearing  down  from 
the  armature  shaft  to  the  slow  moving  pump  rams.  Messrs.  Scott  6z> 
Mountain  have  employed  an  endless  screw  gearing  into  a  cog  wheel, 
while  specially  wound  low  speed  motors  can  be  manufactured  to 
revolve  at  such  a  comparatively  low  velocity  as  to  need  only  one 
reduction — ».«,  the  pinion  on  the  armature  shaft  gears  direct  into  a 
larger  wheel  on  the  pump  shaft,  but  the  increased  cost  has  prevented 
their  general  application.  By  direct  connection,  however,  all  the 
attendant  evils  of  gearing  are  avoided,  and  the  increased  durability 
and  economy  will  in  a  short  time  save  the  difference  in  first  cost. 
Pumps  of  such  high  piston  speed  as  the  Riedler  type  are  undoubtedly 
preferable  to  those  of  ordinary  construction.  On  account  of  the  high 
number  of  revolutions  less  work  is  done  per  stroke,  and  the  total  work 
being  more  evenly  distributed,  the  strains  on  the  motor  are  compara- 
tively light  and  uniform.  Owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  a 
pump  that  can  be  coupled  direct  to  an  electric  motor  running  at  a 
comparatively  high  speed,  a  further  development  of  the  ordinary 
Riedler  pump,  called  the  "Express,"  has  resulted.  The  general 
features  are  retained,  but  the  suction  valve  is  closed  by  means  of  a 
buffer  or  controller  fastened  on  the  end  of  the  plunger.  The  ordinary 
Kiedler  is  externally,  and  the  ^'  Express"  internally,  controlled,  while 
the  delivery  valve  is  spring-loaded  in  the  latter,  which  dispenses  with 
the  valve  gear  necessary  in  the  ordinary  Riedler  pump.  The  stroke 
is  considerably  shortened,  and  the  pump  can  run  350  revolutionsper 
minute.  Messrs.  Merry  weather  &  Sons  have  designed  their  **  Hat- 
field "  pump,  which  has  three  reciprocating  pistons,  and  may  be  driven 
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up  to  any  speed  not  exceeding  200  revolutions  per  minute ;  the  valves 
are  on  the  same  principle  as  those  of  their  well-known  fire  engines. 
Messrs.  Mather  &  Piatt  construct  a  variable  throw  pump  where  the- 
quantitj  delivered  is  varied  bj  altering  the  length  of  the  stroke  in- 
stead of  reducing  the  speed,  and  claim  a  much  increased  efficiency. 

The  ordinary  centrifugal  pumps  cannot  work  against  even  a. 
moderate  head  of  water,  or  they  would  have  been  largely  employed 
for  connection  to  electric  motors,  owing  to  the  speed  at  which  they 
may  be  run.  Working  independently  of  each  other  at  first,  but  after- 
wards in  conjunction,  Reynolds  in  England  and  Siilzer  in  Germany 
have  so  moditied  the  construction  that  even  in  single-chamber  pumps 
up  to  200  feet  head  can  be  dealt  with,  and,  under  favourable  condi- 
tions, 60  to  70  per  cent,  efficiency  can  be  obtained.'*'  Single-chamber 
pumps  are  not,  however,  recommended  for  high  lifts,  compound  or 
multiple  chamber  pumps  being  advised.  In  principle,  these  consist 
of  a  number  of  centrifugal  pumps  coupled  together  in  series  and 
mounted  on  the  same  shaft.  In  reality,  a  series  of  pump  bladea 
mounted  on  one  shaft  operate  in  a  corresponding  series  of  chambers 
formed  in  one  enclosing  casing,  and  the  water  passes  through  thia 
series  rising  step  by  step  in  pressure.  The  water  enters  the  pump 
axially,  passes  outwards  through  the  revolving  blades  which  give  it 
high  velocity,  and  discharges  it  tangentially  through  peripheral  evas^ 
guide  passages  into  what  is  termed  a  whirlpool  chamber,  where  most 
of  the  kinetic  energy  of  discharge  velocity  is  converted  into  pressure 
energy,  with  only  such  velocity  as  is  necessary  to  discharge  thfr 
desired  bulk  of  water  through  the  given  size  of  delivery  pipe. 

A  set  of  these  pumps  have  been  erected  at  the  Horcajo  Mine, 
Spain,  powerful  enough  to  deal  with  1,505,000  gallons  per  day  from 
a  depth  of  1640  feetf  The  water  is  not  pumped  the  whole  height  in 
one  lift,  each  pump  with  its  motor  being  placed  in  chambers  off  the* 
shaft  at  vertical  distances  apart  of  about  450  feet  The  electrur 
motors  mounted  on  the  same  base  plate  as  the  pumps,  to  which 
they  are  connected  by  an  elastic  coupling,  are  six- pole  three-phase 
type,  and  run  about  900  revolutions  per  minute.  The  armature  is 
short-circuited,  and  the  starting  is  effected  by  an  autotransfornier,  the- 
current  required  at  starting  being  200  amperes. 

Rotary  pumps  would  be  valuable  for  use  with  electric  motors 
owing  to  their  greater  capacity,  due  to  steadier  flow,  and  absence 
from  shocks,  if  the  difficulty  of  making  the  working  bodies  fluid  tight 
could  be  overcome  and  the  excessive  wear  and  tear  prevented.  Such 
pumps  usually  consist  of  two  star-shaped  bodies  revolving  in  a  casing,, 
and  where  the  contact  of  the  revolving  bodies  is  relied  upon  as  a 
cut-off  between  suction  and  delivery,  as  such  contact  consists  only  oi 
a  line  along  the  length  of  the  revolving  portions,  and  as  the  bodies 
have  to  work  with  large  surfaces  exposed  to  pressure,  and  are  conse- 
quently forced  against  the  casing  and  work  heavily  and  unevenly  in 
their  bearings,  a  little  wear  soon  destroys  the  close  fit  so  necessary  to 
prevent  the  water  leaking  back  from  the  delivery  side  to  the  suction^ 
with  a  consequent  loss  of  efficiency. 

Such  defects  are   claimed   to  be  remedied  in  the  Piftin  rotary 
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pump,  which  caa  be  applied  for  lifts  up  to  a  m&zimnm  of  150  feet. 
It  conBiatB  of  two  bodies  revolving  in  a  oanng  (Figa.  518,  519,  and 
5ao)  of  which  only  one  does  work — vi&,  the  upper  body  consisting  of 


Figs.  518,  519,  tad  520. 

three  revolving  piatoiiB.  This  body  is  built  in  suoh  a  way  that  the 
whole  of  it,  except  the  working  faces  of  the  pistons  is  shielded  from 
pressure.  The  pulley  shaft  inside  the  casing  ia  enveloped  by  the 
orescent-shaped  sleeves,  a  and  b,  extending  inwards  from  the  cylinder 
ends,  and  the  pistons  are  connected  to  the  shaft  by  a  disc,  e,  midway 
in  the  cylinder,  and  working  close  between  the  sleeve  ends.  As 
there  are  always  two  piatona  at  a  time  in  the  pressure  cylinder,  each 
having  broad  surfaces  working  close  against  the  casing  and  the  sleeve, 
they  work  fluid-tight ;  e  rotates  with  the  top  shaft,  while  b  remains 
stationary  and  fills  the  gap  in  d  caused  by  c  cutting  through  it. 

The  lower  body  ia  a  sluice  body  allowing  the  pialons  to  return 
while  preventing  any  communication  between  the  pressure  and  suction 
sides.  The  aluices  continually  carry  fluid  round  with  them,  and  result 
in  no  loss  of  volume.  The  piston  body  and  the  sluice  body  are  never 
in  touch,  there  being  a  clearance  of  from  j-  to  }  of  an  inch  according 
to  the  size  of  pump.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  vanes  of  the  sluice 
body  work  close  against  the  crescent-shaped  sleeve-bearing  which 
envelopes  the  piston  shaft,  and  this  forms  a  fluid-tight  cut-off,  and 
prevents  the  fluid  working  back  between  the  bodies.  This  arrange- 
ment constitute!  the  principal  difference  between  the  pump  and  those 
of  ordinary  construction,  because  at  this  point  in  former  de»igns,  the 
two  bodies  worked  on  one  another  and  left  a  gap  when  they  parted. 
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Tbe  cnt-off  ia  made  complete  by  the  boof-Ehai)ed  plate,  b,  outtiog 
the  sluice  body  midwai;  and  fitting  cloae  under  the  disc  which  carries 
the  piBtoiu,  M  that,  at  all  points,  broad  surfaces  in  contact  prevent 
any  oackward  escapement,  and  each  body  works  fluid-tight  indepen- 
dently of  the  other.     Fluid  pressure  is  conducted  by  channels,  e,  in 
the  cylinder  ends  bo  spaces  opposite  the  thrustB  on  the  sluice  body, 
thus   releasing   the    surfaces  of 
this  body  from    frictional   con- 
tact  with    the   casing,   and   re- 
leasing the  shaft  in  ite  bearings 
from  frictiondue  to  those  thrusts, 
80  that  the  body  works  abso- 
lutely freely  and  is  not  tbntst  in 
any    direction.      Consequently, 
the  gearing,  h,  connecting    the 
two  shafts  does  not  work  under 
pressure,  but  merely  keeps  time 
between    the   pistons    and    the 
sluices,  and  there    is    so    little 
wear  in  the  gearing  that  it  need 
not  be  taken  into  account,  and 
what  there  is  is  perfectly  even. 

The  wear  in  the  pump  ia 
confined  to  the  bearings,  and  is 
very  slight  and  even.  The 
bearings  can,  however,  be  ad- 
justed when,  by  continued  work, 
they  require  it.  It  will  be  seen, 
moreover,  that  this  constructioa 
admits  of  an  excellent  disposi- 
tion of  the  bearings,  as  the 
sleeve  enveloping  the  piston 
Fig.  521.  shaft  forms  a  valuable  full-length 

bearing  for  it. 
Folsometer.— When  describing  the  methods  of  dealing  with  water 
during  sinking,  reference  was  made  to  the  pulsometer,  which  is  al^o 
largely  employed  for  draining  deep  workings.  It  consumes  a  great 
deal  of  stetun,  but  its  advantage  is  that  it  will  pump  nearly  everything 
that  will  go  through  the  valves.  No  matter  how  gritty  or  dirty  the 
water  ia,  it  works  nearly  as  well  as  if  it  were  quite  clean.  Its  peculiarity 
consists  in  there  not  being  any  steam  cylinder,  piston,  piston-rods,  or 
bucket,  as  is  usual  in  the  ordinary  form  of  pump.  Its  constmction  is 
shown  in  fig.  521.  It  consists*  of  two  pear-abaped  water  chambers, 
a  a,  the  air  chamber,  (,  the  suction  passage,  e,  and  the  delivery 
passages,  d  d,  which  communicate  with  the  discharge  pipe.  Steaui 
la  admitted  to  either  of  the  chambers,  a,  through  the  pipe,  e,  but  the 
direction  is  controlled  by  a  ball  valve,^,  which  is  capable  of  oscillating, 
and  closes  each  passage  alternately  ;  gg  are  the  auction  valves,  which 
are  of  the  ordinary  flap  form,  and  are  prevented  going  too  far  by  the 
stops,  kh.  It  should  be  especially  noticed  that  the  delivery  passages, 
dd,  commence  in  each  of  the  water  obambera  just  above  ma  suotioD 
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The  action  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows: — When  the  two  chambers, 
41  a,  are  full  of  water,  if  steam  be  admitted  through  the  opening,  0, 
it  will  pass  into  that  chamber  which  is  not  closed  by  the  ball  valve,  f^ 
and  rapidly  depressing  the  water  wiUiotU  causing  any  agiUUion^  will 
force  it  through  the  delivery  chamber,  d,  into  the  rising  main.  This 
action  continues  until  the  water  is  depressed  to  the  top  of  the  passage, 
<f,  when  the  steam  attempts  to  rush  through  this  opening,  and  in 
doing  so  violently  agitates  the  surface  of  the  water.  Immediately 
this  takes  place,  instant  condensation  follows,  and  a  vacuum  is  pro- 
duced in  the  chamber.  This  sucks  over  the  ball  valve,  and  diverts 
the  live  steam  into  the  other  chamber,  depressing  in  turn  the  water 
there.  While  this  is  going  on  the  vacuum  in  the  first  chamber  sucks 
up  the  water  through  the  pipe,  e,  and  lifts  the  suction  valve,  g.  When 
condensation  takes  place  in  the  second  chamber,  as  it  will  do  as  soon 
as  the  water  is  lowered  to  the  top  of  the  discharge  orifice,  d,  the  ball 
valve  is  again  sucked  over,  and  live  steam  diverted  into  the  first 
chamber.  The  suction  valve  then  closes,  and  the  water  is  discharged 
as  before ;  first  one  chamber  and  then  the  other  is  filled  and  emptied. 

There  are  several  modifications  of  the  original  type  on  the  market, 
all  designed  to  economise  the  consumption  of  steam.  For  sinking 
purposes,  where  steam  economy  is  a  minor  consideration,  so  long  as 
the  water  in  the  pit  bottom  can  be  got  away,  these  pumps  are  particu- 
larly useful  and  are  being  more  largely  employed  year  by  year.  As 
the  height  to  which  they  can  force  water  is  limited,  they  have  to  be 
arranged  in  series  one  above  another,  the  lower  pulsometer  delivering 
into  a  tank  (some  70  to  90  feet' above  the  pit  bottom)  into  which  the 
suction  pipe  of  the  second  pulsometer  dips.  This  forces  water  up  to 
a  second  tank,  where  a  third  pulsometer  is  placed,  and  so  on  until 
sufficient  depth  is  obtained  for  the  lift  of  the  permanent  pump  to  be 
extended. 

They  are  liable  to  one  serious  failing — at  times,  for  no  apparent 
reason,  they  miss  their  stroke — that  is  to  say,  the  steam  fails  to  con- 
dense, with  the  consequent  result  that  the  chamber  into  which  it  is 
entering  gets  so  hot,  that  the  whole  apparatus  is  rendered  useless, 
and  cannot  be  got  to  pump  again  until  it  is  quite  cold*  As  such  an 
event  would'  mean  the  entire  suspension  of  sinking  operations,  it  is 
usual  to  station  an  attendant  at  each  pulsometer,  who  with  his  hand 
on  the  steam  admission  valve,  listens  to  the  click,  click,  of  the  ball 
valve  in  the  pulsometer,  as  it  charges  over  and  falls  into  its  seat  at 
each  stroke.  Should  the  valve  fail  to  act,  steam  is  at  once  shut  off, 
and  a  bucket  of  cold  water  poured  over  the  pump.  In  all  probability, 
as  soon  as  steam  is  turned  on  again,  the  pulsometer  will  commence  to 
work,  but  if  it  does  not,  the  above  process  is  repeated.  As  an 
additional  precaution,  two  pumps  should  be  employed,  each  of  which 
is  capable  of  dealing  with  the  maximum  quantity  of  water,  in  order 
that  one  may  be  kept  in  reserve  should  the  other  break  down. 

Compressed  Air. — When  this  agent  U  available,  pumps  can  be 
driven  by  it  readily  and  cheaply ;  several  are  designed  which  work 
very  satisfactorily  with  such  power,  and  are  capable  of  dealing  with 
large  quantities  of  water. 

The  principle  of  the  air-lift  pump,  in  which  compressed  air  is 
applied  direct  to  raise  water,  has  been  known  for  a  long  time,  but  its 
first  successful  employment  is  due  to  Dr.  Pohl6.    In  its  ordinary  form 
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it  consiflts  of  a  larger  open-ended  pipe  with  an  expanded  mouthpiece,, 
into  which  is  led  a  smaller  pipe  through  which  compressed  air  i». 
forced.  These  Xwo  pipes  are  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and 
until  air  is  introduced,  the  water  stands  at  the  same  level  inside  the 
larger  pipe,  which  forms  the  deliyery  main,  as  it  does  outside,  but  aa 
soon  as  compressed  air  is  forced  down  the  smaller  pipe  into  the  ex- 
panded end  of  the  water  discharge  pipe,  it  escapes  in  bubbles  which 
form  layers  in  the  water  and  reduce  the  pressure  inside  the  discharge- 
pipe.  More  bubbles  are  formed,  and  the  outer  water  flows  continually 
into  the  bottom  of  the  larger  pipes,  and  a  discharge  commences  at  the 
upper  end.  The  pressure  of  the  air  determines  the  height  to  which 
water  may  be  lifted,  but  by  the  introduction  of  compound  or  stage- 
lifting  it  is  now  possible  to  raise  water  to  considerable  heights. 

An  important  development  was  made  by  the  introduction  of  the 
so-called  direct  pressure  pumps,  in  which  water  is  first  sucked  into 
a  closed  vessel  and  afterwards  expelled  by  the  direct  ap{)lication  of 
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Fig.  5210. 

compressed  air  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  action  is  similar  to 
a  pulsometer,  except  that  the  pressure  air  is  not  condensed,  the  only 
original  difficulty  being  the  great  loss  of  power  which  resulted  from 
the  escape  of  the  compressed  air  into  the  atmosphere  after  it  had 
driven  the  water  out  of  the  closed  vessel.  This  defect  has  been 
remedied  in  a  number  of  ingenious  ways,  the  majority  of  which 
consist  of  an  automatic  switch  which  reverses  the  connections  be- 
tween the  compressor  and  the  chambers  constituting  the  pump. 
Some  of  the  switches  are  controlled  by  floats,  and  others  by  differ- 
ential air  valves,  but  the  object  of  all  is  the  same — viz.,  to  direct 
compressed  air  to  and  from  the  closed  vessels  constituting  the  pump 
chambers,  and  from  which  water  is  alternately  discharged. 
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A  system  has  been  employed  in  Oalifornis  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  similar  in  principle  to  Moore's  hydraulic  arrange- 
ment with  air  substituted  for  water  in  the  pressure  pipes.  An 
ordinary  compressor  is  employed,  and  air  at  considerable  pressure, 
After  passing  through  a  receiver  at  the  surface  and  a  reheater  under- 
ground, performs  work  in  an  ordinary  direct  acting  pump.  The 
exhaust  is  delivered  by  a  line  of  pipes  into  a  second  low-pressure 
receiver  at  the  surface.  The  chief  compressor  draws  its  air  from  this 
receiver,  and  consequently  the  exhaust  is  again  compressed  to  the 
higher  pressure,  and  returned  to  the  pump  to  perform  another  round  in 
this  cycle  of  air  work.  In  practice,  the  low-pressure  air  is  sufficiently 
■above  atmospheric  pressure  and  sufficiently  cool  to  allow  of  an 
economic  line  of  compression  in  reaching  the  high  pressure.  A 
■small  compressor  is  connected  to  the  low-pressure  return  line  to 
replace  the  leakages  through  bad  joints  in  the  pipes  and  the  stuffing- 
bo  ices  in  the  pumps,  and  keep  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  system 
constant.  The  application  of  this  system  to  the  pumping  arrange- 
ments at  the  Bisbee  Mine,  California,*  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  521a. 
The  compressor  is  of  the  standard  straight-line  type  with  the  inlet 
•enclosed  in  a  bracket  fitted  for  pipe  connection  to  the  receiver  of  the 
return  system.  Two  lines  of  pipe  are  carried  to  the  700-feet  level, 
where  an  ordinary  standard  pattern  steam  pump,  having  an  air 
cylinder  16  inches  diameter  and  a  centre  packed  plunger  6j^  inches 
diameter,  is  erected.  The  high-pressure  pipe-line  is  2}  inches 
diameter,  and  the  low-pressure  one  3  inches  diameter.  The  re- 
heater  raises  the  temperature  of  the  air  to  350''  F.  There  is  a 
second  pump  suspended  in  the  sump  lifting  water  into  the  lodge- 
room,  from  which  the  principal  pump  draws  its  supply. 

Dams. — It  is  often  necessary  to  put  in  stoppings,  called  "dams," 
to  prevent  water  passing  from  one  part  of  the  mine  to  another.  On 
the  Continent  of  Europe  wooden  dams  are  most  in  favour,  while  in 
Britain  masonry  is  generally  employed.  The  advantages  of  the  former 
are  that  if  the  wood  is  perfectly  dry  when  put  in,  the  moisture  ex- 
pands it  and  makes  the  structure  more  water-tight,  and  any  movement 
in  the  surrounding  strata  is  not  so  liable  to  dislodge  or  crack  the 
wooden  dam,  as  it  is  a  masonry  one.  Owing,  however,  to  the  con- 
venience and  ease  with  which  bricks  can  m  obtained  and  put  in 
position,  their  use  is  becoming  common,  even  in  districts  where  wood 
was  formerly  employed. 

In  putting  in  permanent  dams  the  first  thing  is  to  select  some 
spot  where  the  strata  is  of  an  impervious  character  and  quite  free  from 
cracks.  Dams  are  invariably  wedge-shaped,  with  the  broader  end 
towards  the  pressure.  If  this  be  heavy,  two  or  three  wedges  are 
built,  one  against  the  other.  In  preparing  the  ground,  nothing  but 
the  pick  and  chisel  should  be  employed ;  the  sides,  floor,  and  roof  are 
oarefully  dressed  to  the  required  shape,  and  covered  with  Portland  or 
other  cement,  to  obtain  a  hard  and  proper  surface  to  receive  the 
masonry.  Good  hard  burnt  bricks  should  be  employed,  and  the  lime 
should  be  of  an  hydraulic  character. 

To  pass  the  water  from  one  side  to  the  other  while  building  is 
going  on,  a  pipe  is  invariably  built  through  the  lower  part  of  the  dam, 
this  being  fitted  with  a  valve  at  one  end,  which  can  be  closed  when 

*  £hig,  and  Min.  Joum,,  1902,  Izxiv.,  855. 
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the  work  is  finished.  A  seoond  pipe  of  smuUer  dimensions  is  also 
built  through  the  dam  near  the  top,  and  its  inlet  end  carried  into  a 
oavity  in  the  roof  the  object  of  this  being  to  ensure  the  removal  of 
the  last  trace  of  air  from  behind  the  dam,  which  is  a  point  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  water  side  of  the  dam  is  ofben  covered 
with  either  tarred  sheets  or  well  puddled  clay,  either  of  which  will 
preserve  it,  and  prevent  leakage  should  it  become  much  cracked. 
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VENTILATION. 

Importance. — It  is  most  important  that  mines  should  be  properly 
ventilated.  All  coals  give  off,  to  a  more  or  less  greater  extent,  a 
quantity  of  deleterious  gases,  which  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
human  life,  even  if  they  are  not  explosive.  In  addition  the  breath- 
ing of  men  and  of  other  animals,  and  the  burning  of  illuminants,  render 
air  impure.  It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  that  a  vigorous  current 
of  cool,  fresh  air  should  be  circulated  through  the  galleries  and  work- 
ing-places ;  indeed.  General  Rule  I.  of  the  British  Mines'  Regulation 
Act,  1887,  makes  such  a  current  compulsory,  but  even  if  such  were 
not  so,  it  really  pays  to  have  good  ventilation,  as  men  are  not  only 
capable  of  doing  a  greater  quantity  of  work,  but  they  do  it  with 
greater  comfort  and  are  far  more  contented. 

The  quantity  of  air  required  in  a  given  mine  depends  principally 
on  the  volume  of  gases  produced  by  the  coal.  The  quantity  of  gas  given 
off  does  not  always  increase  as  the  workings  become  more  extensive, 
as  it  principally  depends  on  the  area  of  freshly  exposed  coal  surface. 
If  bord  and  pillar  working  be  adopted,  a  quantity  of  gas  will  be 
given  off  while  the  exploring  work  is  being  done,  but  as  the  pillars 
are  large  blocks  of  coal,  up  to  50  yards  square  or  more,  the  compara- 
tively narrow  (2  to  5  yards)  places  driven  to  form  the  pillars,  cannot 
liberate  the  whole  of  the  gas.  When  the  second  or  broken  workings 
are  proceeding  wider  places  are  driven  and  the  coal  is  got  more 
easily,  so  that  more  coal  is  being  worked  per  man  per  shift,  and  more 
gas  is  liberated.  With  long  wall  working,  as  the  workings  get  more 
extensive,  a  greater  area  of  face  is  opened  out,  and  consequently  more 
gas  will  be  given  off.  The  best  plan  is,  therefore,  to  make  the  amount 
of  air  proportionate  to  the  output  and  to  increase  the  current,  if 
exploratory  work  is  proceeding.  It  is  often  stated  that  the  amount 
of  air  passing  should  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  men  employed. 
Of  course,  if  the  output  increases,  the  number  of  men  generally 
increases  also,  but  the  better  plan  is  to  be  guided  by  the  output; 
this  is  the  practice  of  the  Borinage  district  of  Belgium,  which  is,, 
probably,  the  most  fiery  in  the  world. 

Gases  met  with  in  Mines. — Atmospheric  air  in  its  pure  state 
is  a  mixture  of  two  gases,  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  but,  as  generally 
found  in  Nature,  it  contains  smallquantities  of  another  gas,  carbonic 
acid,  and  of  aqueous  vapour.  The  oxygen  is  the  life-supporting 
element^  the  nitrogen  acting  simply  as  a  diluting  agent.  Dry  air 
is  composed  of  79  per  cent,  by  volume  of  nitrogen  gas  and  21  per  cent. 
of  oxygen.  The  following  table  shows  the  specific  gravities,  mole> 
cular  weights,  kc,  of  the  gases  met  with  in  mines : — 
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Air,  . 

Nitrogen, .        • 
Oxygen,    . 
Carbonic  oxide, 
Carbonic  aoid, 
Marsh  gas, 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


Symbol. 


Speoiflc 
Gravity. 


■  *  • 

1*000 

N 
0 
CO 

0-9713 
1*1056 

0*9678 

CO, 

CH4 

SH, 

1*52901 

0559 
1*1749 

Weight  of  1000  cubic 
feet  at  o"  C.  aiid 
barometer  760  mm. 


80*7x2  lbs. 

78395 

89*^35 
78113 
123*409 
45*1 18 
94-828 


>f 


tf 


Holecolar 
Weight. 


12  +  16 
12  +  32 
12+4 
32+2 


28 

44 
16 

34 


In  breathing,  men  and  other  animals  take  air  into  their  lungs,  and 
part  of  the  oxygen  combines  with  carbon,  forming  carbonic  acid, 
whilst  the  nitrogen  is  unaltered ;  the  same  result  follows  the  burn- 
ing of  lights. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  gases  met  with  in  mines 
and  of  their  action  on  flame  and  on  life  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  researches  of  Prof.  F.  Clowes  and  Dr.  J.  Haldane.  Indeed,  the 
latter's  experiments  possess  an  increased  value  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  in  some  measure  been  carried  out  on  human  beings.  Prof.  V.  B. 
Lewes  has  pointed  out  that  rabbits  and  other  rodents  resist  the  action 
of  gaseous  poisoning  from  carbon  monoxide  better  than  carnivorous 
animals,  such  as  dogs,  and  it  is  impossible  to  argue  from  the  action 
of  the  gas  upon  the  one  what  the  action  will  be  upon  the  other,  whilst 
it  has  not  been  made  clear  that  the  action  upon  either  is  a  very  safe 
index  as  to  the  action  of  the  gas  upon  man. 

Carbonic  Acid  is  known  to  the  miner  as  black-  or  choke-damp,  or 
Btythe,  but  black-damp  invariably  contains  both  marsh  gas  and  an 
excess  of  nitrogen  over  the  quantity  contained  in  pure  air.  Its 
presence  is  common,  and  is  due  to  the  combustion  of  ilium inants, 
respiration  of  men  and  horses,  combustion  of  blasting  explosives, 
decomposition  of  pit  timber,  and  often  exudation  from  the  coal.  In 
the  chapter  on  worising,  an  opinion  has  already  been  expressed  that 
oxidation  of  the  coal  is  one  of  the  chief  agents  tending  to  spontaneous 
combustion,  and  although  matters  may  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  cause 
absolute  ignition,  the  action  probably  goes  on  in  all  seams,  the  oxygen 
in  the  air  combines  with  the  carbon  in  the  coal  and  sets  free  the 
nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  latter  is  chemically  composed 
of  carbon  and  oxygen ;  its  symbol  is  CO^,  and  it  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-53.  As  it  is  considerably  heavier  than  air,  it  tends  to 
occupy  the  lowest  part  of  the  mine.  In  its  pure  state  it  has  no 
colour,  but  has  a  peculiar  sharp,  but  not  sour,  odour  and  taste. 
Its  presence  is  manifested  by  its  influence  on  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
as  it  will  not  support  combustion. 

When  carbonic  acid  is  mixed  in  increasing  proportions  with  air, 

A  man  breathing  the  mixture  begins  to  pant  long  before  the  point  at 

which  a  light  burning  in  the  same  atmosphere  is  extinguished,  as  so 

little  as  3*5  per  cent,  will  aflect  respiration.     This  is  proved  by  the 

experiments    conducted   by   Prof.  Clowes*   to  determine  the  least 

])roportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  air  which  is  sufficient  to  extinguish 

flame.     The  following  table  gives  the  results  obtained  with  naked 

flame : — 
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Combiutlble  subitaiice  bornt  in  the 
Mixture. 

Extinctive  ] 

propoition  of  COj  ftdded  to  the  air. 

Percentage 
of  CO3  added. 

Percentage  oompoiition  of  the 
Mixtnre. 

Oxygen. 

Kitrogen  and 
Carbonic  Acid. 

I.  Candle, 

Colza  and  petroleum. 
Ordinary  paraffin  lamp,  . 
Alcohol  (pure), 
Alcohol  (methylated),     . 

n.  Hydrogen,       .... 
Coal  gas,          .... 
Methane  (fire-damp). 
Carbonic  oxide  (white-damp). 
Ethylene,        .... 

'4 
16 

IS 

14 
13 

58 

33 
10 

24 
26 

i8'i 
I7'6 
17-9 
i8-i 

i8-3 

8*8 

141 
18-9 
16 'O 

81*9 
82-4 
821 
8r9 
817 

91*2 
85-9 
811 
840 

84-5 

The  flames  in  division  I.  were  burnt  from  wicks,  and  show  a  nearly 
uniform  extinctive  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  while  those  in 
division  IL,  which  were  burnt  from  jets,  vary  to  a  considerable 
amount.  With  an  ordinary  safety  lamp  the  admixture  of  16  per 
cent  of  carbonic  aoid  with  air  marks  the  lower  limit  of  rapidly 
extinctive  atmospheres.  As  experiments  have  proved  that  animals 
can  breathe  with  impunity  in  an  atmosphere  containing  25  per  cent. 
of  COg,  it  appears  that  respiration  may  be  maintained  in  a  mixture 
containing  10  per  cent,  more  carbonic  acid  gas  than  is  sufficient  to 
extinguish  the  flame  of  a  safety  lamp.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact 
should  not,  however,  tempt  any  one  to  remain  in  an  atmosphere 
which  will  not  support  combustion,  because  there  are  seldom  means 
available  underground  to  readily  determine  whether  16  per  cent,  or 
60  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  is  present. 

The  above  results  were  obtained  by  adding  carbonic  acid  gas  to  air, 
but  black-damp  as  found  in  nunes  contains  other  gases  than  carbonic 
acid,  and  Dr.  Haldane  states*  that  26  to  27  per  cent,  is  requisite  to  just 
aflect  the  breathing,  while  with  about  50  to  55  per  cent,  the  panting 
is  very  violent  and  accompanied  with  marked  distress.  Imminent 
risk  of  loss  of  power  over  the  limbs  or  loss  of  sensation  is  reached  with 
about  60  per  cent,  of  black-damp.  To  produce  a  mixture  which  will 
extinguish  a  light  before  it  affects  the  respiration  of  a  man,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  to  air,  along  with  each  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  more 
than  three  times  as  much  nitrogen.  The  latter  condition  of  aflairs 
exists  underground,  as  part  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air  combines  with 
•carbon  forming  carbonic  acid  gas,  thus  decreasing  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  and  increasing  the  nitrogen.  Indeed,  it  is  the  decrease  of 
oxygen  which  produces  the  serious  symptoms  on  breathing  black- 
damp;  confusion  of  mind,  loss  of  power,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
leaden  blue  colour  are  undoubtedly  due  to  an  insufficient  percentage 
of  oxygen  to  saturate  the  red  corpuscles  of  blood  as  they  pass  through 
the  lungs.     On  breathing  fresh  air  again  recovery  is  almost  instan- 


*  Loc,  cit.,  viii.,  849. 
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taneouB,  and  no  after  effects  were  experienced  from  breathing  black* 
damp,  even  after  the  experimenters  had  been  for  a  considerable 
time  in  an  atmosphere  which  instantly  extinguished  a  lamp. 

In  some  European  mines,  outbursts  of  carbonic  acid  are  frequent, 
and  are  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  of  fire-damp.  The  blowers  are 
generally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  faults.  At  Toulane  Pit,  Rochebelle, 
one  blower  filled  500,000  cubic  feet  of  workings  in  less  than  ten 
minutes,  and  disengaged  over  400  tons  of  coal. 

Carbonic  Oxide  is  variously  known  as  carbon  monoxide  and.white- 
damp.  Its  chemical  symbol  is  CO  and  specific  gravity  0-97.  Luckily 
its  presence  is  much  less  frequent  in  mines  than  black-damp,  as  it  is 
far  more  poisonous  than  that  gas.  As  little  as  a  ^  per  cent,  produces 
giddiness  and  faintness,  while  over  i  per  cent,  may  cause  death. 
Indeed,  ^jj  per  cent,  breathed  for  any  length  of  time  is  fatal.  Dr. 
Haldane'*'  states  that  the  smallest  percentage  of  carbonic  oxide  which 
visibly  affects  such  small  animals  as  a  mouse  was  0'o6  per  cent.,  or 
roughly  speaking  one  part  in  2000.  Its  presence  in  the  blood  could 
be  detected  long  before  it  produced  any  outward  symptoms,  and  it 
gradually  accumulated  until  a  point  is  reached  where  the  blood  was 
so  saturated  with  carbonic  oxide  that  it  would  no  longer  convey 
sufficient  oxygen.  Carbonic  oxide  is  known  by  its  sweet  and  delicate 
odour  and  deadly  results.  Candles  burn  well  in  this  gas,  if  anything,  & 
little  brighter,  although  their  fiame  is  not  elongated  until  12^  percent, 
is  present.  It  is  produced  by  imperfect  combustion,  and  especially  by 
spontaneous  ignition  and  by  explosions.  From  Dr.  Haldane's  experi- 
ments it  appears  that  the  first  distinct  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  carbon 
monoxide,  an  unusual  tendency  to  giddiness,  palpitation,  and  shortness 
of  breath  on  exertion,  occur  when  the  blood  is  30  per  cent,  saturated. 
At  about  50  per  cent,  saturation  the  power  over  the  limbs  becomes 
less  and  less,  and  Any  exertion  causes  the  legs  to  give  way,  so  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  for  a  man  to  make  his  escape.  Finally,  death  occurs 
when  saturation  reaches  80  per  cent.,  consciousness  is  gradually  lost 
with  no  pain  and  little  or  no  mental  distress,  the  action  being  almost 
that  of  a  gentle  ansesthetic.  With  about  006  per  cent,  of  carbon 
monoxide  in  the  air,  the  blood  of  a  man  becomes  about  30  per  cent, 
saturated  after  i^  hours  ;  o'lo  per  cent,  would  cause  helplessness 
after  about  an  hour;  with  more  than  0*20  per  cent,  life  would  be 
endangered.! 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  is  not  found  in  large  quantities.  Its 
chemical  symbol  is  SHg,  and  specific  gravity  I'ly.  It  arises  from 
the  decomposition  of  timber  in  water  containing  sulphates  in  solution, 
or,  to  a  smaller  extent,  from  blasting,  especially  if  inferior  cheap 
gunpowder  is  employed.  It  has  an  injurious  effect  on  life,  does  not. 
support  combustion,  and  burns  with  a  blue  fiame.  Its  presence  is 
immediately  detected  by  a  characteristic  and  offensive  smell. 

Light  Carhuretted  Hydrogen, — This  gas,  known  as  fire-damp,  is  the 
one  commonly  found  in  mines,  and  to  which  explosions  are  principally 
due.  It  consists,  in  the  pure  state,  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  its 
symbol  being  CH^  and  specific  gravity  0*559.  The  fire-damp  of  tho 
miner  is,  more  correctly  speaking,  a  mixture  of  several  gases,  the 
largest  proportion  being  carhuretted  hydrogen;  other  hydrocarbons,, 
with  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  are  generally 
*  Fed.  hist.,  ix.,  381.  iLoc.  cU,,  xi.,  506. 
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present,  the  quantities  of  such  gases  varying  considerably  in  almost 
every  colliery,  and  often  in  different  districts  of  the  same  pit,  while 
its  average  density  is  nearly  070. 

The  coal  itself  is  the  principal  reservoir  of  the  gas,  where  it  is  held 
in  the  pores  or  cells  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  high  tension.  Different 
gases  exuded  from  the  coal  have  been  described  in  Chapter  i.,  where 
the  phenomenon  of  "  blowers  "  was  also  referred  to.  Blowers  are  a 
more  or  less  steady  discharge  of  gases  from  the  coal,  continuing  for  a 
long  time.  Where  this  discharge  is  a  violent  and  sudden  one  of 
large  quantity,  only  continuing  a  short  time,  it  is  known  as  an  '<  out- 
burst." 

Carburetted  hydrogen  is  colourless,  and  when  pure  is  odourless, 
while  fire-damp  is  often  detected  by  its  smell.  This  gas,  if  breathed 
in  a  pure  state,  would  soon  cause  death;  it  quickly  extinguishes 
flame  or  lamps  if  undiluted  by  air.  When  3  to  4  per  cent,  is  present 
in  air,  the  gas  can  easily  be  detected  by  the  elongation  of  the  flame  in 
a  safety  lamp.  If  6  per  cent,  be  present  the  flame  is  not  only 
elongated,  but  a  blue  halo  or  cap,  appears  above  it.  This  halo  is 
often  of  a  brown  colour,  produced  by  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
with  the  fire-damp.  With  7  to  8  per  cent,  the  mixture  becomes 
explosive,  and  flame  is  propagated  through  the  contents  of  the  lamp ; 
with  10  to  12  per  cent,  the  propagation  is  instantaneous  and  the 
explosion  attains  its  maximum  amount;  with  20  per  cent,  the 
mixture  no  longer  explodes,  but  instantly  puts  out  any  flame  that 
may  be  brought  into  it. 

Messrs.  Haldane  and  Atkinson's  experiments*  have  proved  that  ( i)  a 
mixture  of  black-damp  and  fire-damp  may,  when  largely  diluted  with 
air,  be  extinctive  to  lamps  and  not  explosive,  but  may  become 
explosive  when  less  diluted ;  (2)  a  mixture  containing  air  and  6  per 
cent,  of  marsh  gas  is  still  explosive,  in  spite  of  the  presence  in  it  of 
even  a  third  of  its  volume  of  black-damp. 

The  presence  of  black  damp  in  a  mixture  of  fire-damp  and  air,  has- 
thus   little   or   no  influence   on   the   explosibility   of   the    mixture, 
provided  that  sufficient  oxygen  is  present  for  the  complete  combustion 
of  the  fire-damp. 

A/ter-damp. —  (Jnder  this  head  is  included  all  the  products  result- 
ing from  the  ignition  of  an  explosive  mixture.  When  fire-damp  is 
exploded,  the  carbon  combines  with  the  oxygen  in  the  air,  and  forms 
carbonic  acid,  while  hydrogen  also  combines  with  oxygen  and  forms 
aqueous  vapour,  leaving  a  large  amount  of  free  nitrogen  without  the 
corresponding  amount  of  oxygen.  Carbonic  oxide  is  generally  present 
in  after-damp,  and  is  always  formed  during  the  combustion  of  every 
explosive  mixture  containing  carburetted  hydrogen  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  air  is  less  than  9*5  parts.  Messrs.  Atkinson f  give  an 
analysis  of  the  after-damp  ga«es  of  the  Us  worth  explos&on  in  1885. 
The  sample  was  taken  from  between  two  stoppings  erected  on  the  fifth 
and  seventh  days  after  the  explosion,  and  contained  2*48  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  oxide,  and  4*54  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  it  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  presence  of  a  fire  beyond  may  have  had  some 
influence  on  the  production  of  these  gases,  the  proportions  being 
unusually  high. 

The  combustion  of  i  cubic  foot  of  fire-damp  renders  about  40  cubic 

•  Loc,  c\t ,  viii.,  559.  t  Ervfosions  in  Coal  Mines,  Ix>ndon,  1886,  1 13. 
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feet  of  air  unfit  for  respiration.  If  an  excess  of  air  or  fire-damp  were 
present  before  explosion,  such  excess  would  remain  mixed  with  the 
after-damp  after  the  explosion,  but  in  no  case  can  the  after-damp  gases 
contain  more  than  one- third  of  their  volume  of  unchanged  air,  or  the 
explosion  would  not  have  happened.  After-damp  is  sometimes 
responsible  for  more  deaths  than  an  actual  explosion,  as  often  all  that 
escape  the  latter  are  suffocated  by  the  former,  indeed.  Dr.  Haldane's 
investigations  on  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  killed  in  three 
serious  explosions  led  him  to  strongly  assert  that  in  almost  every  case 
the  actual  cause  of  death  was  poisoning  by  carbon  monoxide.^  It 
seemed  probable  that  many  men  must  be  killed  by  absence  of 
oxygen  in  the  after-damp,  and  many  others  by  burns  or  violence,  but 
analysis  of  the  blood  showed  that  this  was  not  the  case.  It  would 
seem  that  the  after-damp  is  so  largely  diluted  with  air,  that  more 
than  enough  of  oxygen  is  left  to  support  life.  From  60  to  70  per 
cent,  of  the  bodies  were  neither  burnt  nor  injured,  and  taking  the 
average  of  the  three  explosions  it  seems  probable  that  about  77  per 
cent,  might  have  escaped  but  for  the  after-damp.  From  the  analysis 
of  blood  from  the  bodies  found  along  the  course  of  the  explosion  at 
Tylorstown,  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  there  was  less  than  3  per 
cent,  and  more  than  0*50  per  cent,  of  carbon  monoxide,  about  i  or  1*5 
per  cent,  would  be  a  fair  percentage. 

A  man  who  has  been  rendered  unconscious  from  carbon  monoxide 
poisoning  suffers  severely  from  the  after-effects.  If  the  exposure  has 
been  long  he  may  die  a  considerable  time  after  the  blood  has  quite 
freed  itself  from  the  poison.  The  best  remedy  is  the  administration 
of  pure  oxygen,  although  it  is  of  no  avail  against  the  after  symptoms. 
Artificial  respiration  should  be  at  once  applied  if  the  breathing  ceases, 
and  if  the  pulse  be  weak  stimulants  should  be  given. 

Unfortunately,  this  deadly  constituent  of  afber-damp  cannot  be 
detected  by  the  safety  lamp,  as  its  action  on  flame  is  inappreciable, 
except  perhaps  to  cause  it  to  burn  a  little  brighter.  Its  presence  can 
easily  be  detected  by  its  action  on  the  colour  of  diluted  blood,  but 
this  examination  cannot  be  made  by  artificial  light,  and  is  consequently 
inapplicable  underground.  Dr.  Haldane  suggests  that  the  effect  of 
the  action  of  the  impure  air  current  on  a  small  warm-blooded  animal, 
such  as  a  mouse,  should  be  carefully  noted,  as  immediately  it  shows 
weakness  of  the  legs  there  is  danger  to  a  man,  though  probably  not 
for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  A  mouse  is  not  more  sensitive 
to  carbon  monoxide  than  a  man,  but  it  shows  the  symptoms  of 
poisoning  in  about  one-twentieth  of  the  time.  If  the  mouse  becomes 
quite  helpless  and  unable  to  stand,  there  is  danger  within  a  few 
minutes  to  the  man.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  this  test 
cannot  do  more  than  indicate  the  presence  of  dangerous  proportions  of 
carbon  monoxide,  and  only  a  practised  observer  could  detect  the  out- 
ward signs  of  slight  symptoms  in  a  mouse,  while  correspondingly 
slight  symptoms  in  a  man  might  be  distinctly  felt  by  the  subject  of 
them.  As  the  specific  gravity  of  after-damp  must  be,  if  anything, 
lighter  than  air,  it  is  desirable  to  add  a  caution  as  to  the  desirability 
ot  keeping  the  animal  as  high  as  the  head  of  the  man  carrying  it. 

Mr.  A.  Mermetf  suggests  the  use  of  a  prepared  solution  containing 
■mall  quantities  of  permanganate  of  potash,  silver  nitrate,  and  pure 
•  Fed.  hutt.,  xi.,  $02.  t  Coll,  Guard,,  1897,  Ixiii.,  771. 
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nitric  acid  as  a  preservative.  This  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  from 
the  mine,  and  a  similar  quantity  also  exposed  to  ordinary  air  at  the 
same  time,  the  two  flasks  containing  the  solution  heing  put  side  hy 
side  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  The  impure  air  decolorises  the 
solution,  I  part  of  carhon  monoxide  per  500  to  5000  parts  of  air 
acting  in  from  one  to  twenty-four  hours.  Such  a  test  is  too  slow  to 
be  of  any  value  to  a  rescuing  party. 

Coal-DuBt. — The  roadways  of  some  mines  contain  accumulations 
of  very  fine  coal-dust  scattered  over  the  timber  and  resting  on  the 
floor,  this  being  more  particularly  true  of  the  main  haulage  roads. 
Several  hundreds  of  tons  of  coal  pass  down  these  in  trams  or  tubs  day 
by  day,  and  the  lumps  are  ground  and  shaken  against  each  other, 
more  so  when  the  speed  of  hauling  is  high,  while  the  speed  of  the  air 
current  is  also  greater  than  in  branch  roads.  Deep  mines  should 
theoretically  be  dustier  than  shallow  ones;  the  temperature  of  the 
strata  is  higher,  and  consequently  the  intake  air  is  heated  more  than 
it  would  be  in  a  shallow  mine,  and  is  really  drier,  because  it  is  able  ta 
absorb  a  larger  quantity  of  moisture  before  becoming  saturated.  The 
air  current  thus  dries  the  dust  and  blows  it  about,  the  lighter  and 
more  dangerous  particles  being  carried  on  to  the  roof  timbers  and  the 
remainder  to  the  sides  and  floor,  the  latter  being  the  least  dangerous. 
These  accumulations  can  be  prevented  to  a  great  extent  by  exercising 
ordinary  care  in  using  tubs  with  close  sides,  and  seeing  that  they  are 
properly  emptied  at  the  surface,  and  not  sent  back  into  the  mine  with 
quantities  of  small  coal  in  them,  and  by  watering  the  broken  coal 
in  the  tubs,  as  described  later  on.  That  such  deposits  may  be  prevented 
from  accumulating,  is  established  by  the  fact  that  they  exist  in 
minimum  quantities  at  or  near  the  working  face,  and  increase  in  thick- 
ness towards  the  shaft.  From  observations  made  at  Cinder  Hill 
Colliery,  a  perfectly  dry  mine,  which  has  been  opened  fifty  years,  Mr. 
G.  Fowler"*  states  that  the  film  of  dust  is  insignificant  for  900  feet 
back  from  the  face,  which  represents  the  distance  worked  out  in  three 
years,  and  shows  that  for  that  length  of  time  the  accumulation  of  dust 
is  scarcely  noticeable. 

Messrs.  Faraday  and  Lyell,  in  a  report  on  the  Haswell  Colliery 
explosion  in  1844,  were  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  efiect  these 
accumulations  of  dust  may  have  in  extending  fire-damp  explosions. 
Although  several  persons  investigated  the  matter,  it  was  not  until 
1876,  when  Mr.  Wm.  Galloway  read  his  first  paper  before  the  Royal 
Society, t  that  general  attention  was  directed  to  the  important  part 
that  coal-dust  plays  in  aggravating  fire-damp  explosions.  Subsequent 
experiments  by  Mr.  Galloway, {  by  several  members  of  the  North  of 
England  In8titute,§  a  committee  of  the  Chesterfield  Institute, ||  Sir  F. 
A.  Abel,1I  and  particularly  by  the  Prussian  Fire-Damp  Commission,** 
demonstrated  that,  under  certain  conditions,  the  presence  of  coal-dust 

•  Fed,  Irifft.,  xi.,  129. 

t  Proc.  Hoyal  Society,  March  2,  1876,  zxiv.,  239. 
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in  a  fine  state  of  division  is  a  source  of  danger  in  dry  mines  in  which 
blasting  is  carried  on  without  special  precautions.* 

Upwards  of  300  experiments  were  made  by  the  Prussian  Fire- 
Damp  Commission  at  Neunkirchen,  near  Saarbrlicken,  and  it  was 
considered  that  the  following  conclusions  were  warranted  by  the  results 
obtained :  f 

1.  The  presence  of  coal-dust  in  more  or  less  abundanoe  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  working  face,  gives  rise  to  more  or  less  elongation  of  the  flame 
projected  by  a  blown-out  shot,  whether  small  quantities  of  jirt-damp  be  present  in 
the  surroitvidivg  air  or  not. 

2.  {a)  In  the  complete  absence  of  fire-damp,  the  elongation  or  propagation  of 

flame  is  generally  of  limited  extent,  however  far  the  deposits  of  dust 
may  extend  in  the  mine  ways. 
{h)  There  are,  however,  certain  descriptions  of  coal-dust  which,  if  ignited 
by  a  blown -out  shot,  will  not  only  continue  to  carry  on  the  flame 
even  to  distances  extending  considerably  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
dust  deposits,  but  will  also  give  rise  to  explosive  phenomena  or 
results,  in  the  complete  absence  of  any  trace  of  f  re-damp,  which  in 
eiiaracter  and  eflects  are  similar  to  those  produced  by  some  other 
dusts  in  air  containing  7  per  cent,  of  fire-damp. 

3.  (a)  All  the  phenomena  produced  by  the  burning  of  and  propagation  of  flame 

by  coal-dust  are  mtensified  by  the  presence  in  the  air  of  small  pro- 
portions of  fire-damp. 
{h)  Certain  dusts  which,  under  favourable  conditions,  appear  to  have  the 
power  of  propagating  flame  to  an  indefinite  extent  in  a  dust- Laden 
area,  the  air  being  free  from  fire-damp,  will,  if  only  sparsely 
suspended  in  air  containing  fire-damp  in  some  proportion  below  3 
per  cent.,  render  such  a  gas  mixture  susceptible  of  explosion  by  a 
olown-out  shot. 

4.  Special  experiments  in  which  the  branch  gallery,  described  as  opening  into 

the  main  gallery  near  its  extremity,  was  charged  with  a  fire-damp 
mixture  (retained  by  brattice  cloth),  demonstrated  that  a  coal-dust 
ignition  or  explosion,  developed  in  the  complete  absence  of  fire- 
damp, can  communicate  ignition  to  an  explosive  gas  mixture  existing 
at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  the  point  01  first  ignition. 

^^cial  stress  was,  however,  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  occurrence  of 
a  blown-out  shot  is  indispensable  to  the  production  of  any  and 
all  of  the  effects  (of  ignition,  propagation  of  flame,  or  explosion)  to 
which  coal-dust  can  give  rise ;  and  Mr.  Hilt  emphasises  the  fact  that 
the  part  played  by  coal-dust  is  not  nearly  so  dangerous  as  it  might 
appear  from  a  superficial  examination  of  the  Saarbriicken  experiments, 

Messrs.  Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier,  in  a  review  of  the  work  of  the 
Prussian  Commission,;^  consider  the  phenomenon  of  the  ignition  of 
coal-dust  by  a  blown-out  shot  to  be  as  follows: — In  that  pHrtof  the 
gallery  reached  by  the  powder  gases  travelling  at  a  high  velocity  and 
endowed  with  a  high  temperature,  the  dust  is  violently  thrown  into 
suspension  and  ignites.  The  gaseous  mass  thus  ignited  (considerably 
expanded  by  heat  and  increased  by  the  partial  distillation  of  dust  that 
hsbs  been  thrown  into  suspension  by  the  mechanical  eflects  of  the 
powder  shot)  expands  into  the  gallery,  and  extends  to  a  distance  pro- 
portional to  the  mechanical  eflects  of  the  powder  gases  and  to  the 
ease  with  which  the  dust  in  suspension  is  distilled.  The  mechanical 
eflect  of  this  jet  of  flame  on  the  dust  in  the  gallery,  situated  at  such 

*  A  complete  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  with  extracts  of  the 
opinions  held  by  English  authors,  is  given  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Hutchinson  in  a  paper 
entitled  "Notes  on  Coal-Dust  in  Colliery  Explosions,"  Amer,  Inst.  M,  K,  xiii.,  253. 

+  English  Commission  on  Accidents  »n  Mines,     Final  Jieport,  1886,  43. 

t  Ann.  dcs  Mines  (8«  S^rie),  ix.,  638. 
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a  distance  as  to  escape  the  initial  action  of  the  powder  gases  is  small, 
and  rapidly  decreases  until  it  is  destroyed  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  shot.  They  consider  that  the  experiments  of  the  Prussian 
Commission  confirm  these  opinions,  and  also  their  previously  ex- 
pressed ones,*  that  the  combustions  of  dusts  are  not,  to  speak  exactly, 
explosions;  that  combustions  only  produce  mechanical  effects  entirely 
insignificant  for  most  dusts,  and  always  much  less  than  fire-damp 
explosions,  even  for  most  exceptional  dusts;  and  that  the  combustion 
produced  at  any  point  does  not  extend  indefinitely  over  the  whole  area 
covered  with  dust. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  Oommission  on  Accidents  in  Minesf 
considered  that  the  most  emphatic  refutation  of  Messrs.  Mallard  and 
Le  Ch atelier's  conclusion,  '^  that  the  influence  of  fire-dump  upon  the 
combustibility  of  dusts,  if  not  altogether  nil,  is  at  least  much  slighter 
than  was  at  first  believed,"  and  confirmation  of  the  established  facts 
which  it  combated,  was  furnished  by  the  Saarbriicken  experiments, 
and,  after  a  review  of  the  whole  subject,  considered  that  the  following 
facts  relating  to  the  part  played  by  dust  in  coal-mine  explosions  may 
be  regarded  as  conclusively  established : — 

1.  The  occurrence  of  a  blown-out  shot  in  working  places  where  very  highly 
inflammable  coal-dust  exists  in  great  abundance  may,  even  in  the  total  absence  oj 

ire-damp,  possibly  give  rise  to  violent  explosions,  or  may  at  any  rate  be  followed 
>y  the  j^ropagation  of  flame  through  very  considerable  areas,  and  even  by  the 
communication  of  flame  to  distant  parts  of  the  working  where  explosive  gas- 
mixtures,  or  dust-deposits  in  association  with  non-exploaive  gas- mixtures  exist. 

2.  The  occurrence  of  a  blown-out  shot  in  localities  w?here  only  small  proportions 
of  fire-damp  exist  in  the  air,  in  ihie  presence  qf  even  comparatively  alig/Uly  inflam- 
maJbtey  or  actually  non-inflammable  out  very  fine,  dry  and  porous  dusts^  may  give 
rise  to  explosions,  the  flame  from  which  may  reach  to  distant  localities,  where 
either  gas  accumulations  or  deposits  of  inflammable  coal-dust  may  be  inflamed, 
and  may  extend  the  disastrous  results  to  other  regions. 

That  the  above  conclusions  are  true  is  now  generally  admitted, 
and  the  importance  of  adopting  some  effectual  means  for  aealing  with 
dust-deposits  becomes  self-evident  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
most  practised  observer  cannot  detect  gas  in  the  air  currents  with 
safety  lamps  when  the  proportion  present  does  not  exceed  2  per  cent. 

It  is,  however,  contended,  more  prominently  by  Mr.  Galloway  and 
Messrs.  Atkinson, |  that  coal-dust  plays  the  principal  part  in  colliery 
explosions,  and  that  fire-damp  must  be  relegated  to  a  secondary 
position.  The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  this  view  is  that  explosions 
are  so  often  confined  to  the  intake  air-ways  and  not  to  return  air-ways. 
The  intakes  are  where  dust  collects  owing  to  the  haulage  of  coal,  while 
the  returns  are  those  along  which  gas  is  carried  off.  It  is  also  con- 
tended that  gas  explodes  equally  in  all  directions,  while  many  ex- 
plosions in  mines  do  not  seem  to  pass  into  all  the  routes  equally 
open  to  them,  but  follow  certain  definite  paths,  such  as  intake  air- 
ways where  gas  is  absent  but  coal-dust  present.  An  explosion  that 
took  place  in  a  coal-hopper  at  Brancepeth  Colliery,  Durham,  where  no 
gas  could  be  present,  is  also  quoted  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  this 
theory.  This  hopper  was  used  to  store  coal  in  for  the  use  of  the  coke 
ovens.  It  was  being  cleaned  out,  when  the  fine  dust  took  fire  at  an 
open  torch  lamp.     Several  men  were  severely  burnt  and  three  lost 

*  AfOi.  des  Afines  (8«  S^rie),  iv.,  274.  t  Final  Reporit  47. 
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their  lives.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  more  as  an  instance  of 
ignition  than  of  explosion,  as,  although  several  windows  existed  in 
the  hopper,  none  of  the  panes  of  glass  were  blown  out,  although 
they  were  much  cracked  by  the  intense  heat.  Only  one  sheet  of 
corrugated  iron  was  burst  off  the  box,  and  this  was  not  blown  away, 
but  was  simply  dislodged  and  fell  to  the  ground.* 

The  theory  i?  supported  by  the  fact  that  explosions  happen  in  flour 
mills,  and  in  the  drying  chambers  used  for  the  preparation  of  brown 
coal  for  the  market.  It  has  also  been  proved  by  large  explosions 
which  have  taken  place  in  flour  mills  at  Annapolis,  U.S.A.,  that  in 
the  entire  absence  of  inflammable  gas,  the  explosion  beginning  in  a 
distant  portion  of  the  works  may  be  carried  through  the  entire  build- 
ing. It  is  also  possible,  experimentally,  to  obtain  explosions  with  air 
and  lycopodium,  simply  with  the  lycopodium  lying  on  the  floor  and 
not  forming  a  thick  cloud. 

The  great  argument  against  coal-dust  being  the  principal  agent 
in  coal  mine  explosions,  as  pointed  out  by  the  English  Commission  on 
Accidents  in  Mines, t  is  the  fact  that,  if  it  were  so,  every  blown-out 
shot  occurring  in  a  very  dusty  and  dry  mine  should  actually  be 
attended  by  a  more  or  less  disastrous  explosion  or  conflagration ;  and 
that,  looking  therefore  to  the  enormous  amount  of  powder  expended 
in  shot-firing  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  to  the  not  inconsiderable 
proportion  which  b!own-out  shots  must  constitute  in  many  localities, 
of  the  total  number  of  shots  fired,  disastrous  coal  mine  explosions 
should  be  of  more  than  daily  occurrence,  if  this  view  were  correct. 

Messrs.  Mallard  and  Le  Chateller  maintain  that  all  explosions  of 
magnitude  which  have  been  solely  attributed  to  coal-dust  have 
occurred  in  mines  in  which  fire-damp  occurs ;  that  the  possibility  of 
coal-dust,  per  se,  giving  rise  to  an  important  explosion  could  only  be 
established  by  the  occurrence  of  an  explosion  in  a  mine  in  which  tlie 
total  absence  of  fire-damp  can  be  absolutely  demonstrated ;  and  by  the 
fact  that  lignite  mines,  which  are  generally  very  dusty,  the  dust  being 
extremely  inflammable,  but  which  are  at  the  same  time  almost  free 
from  fire-damp,  have  never  yet  been  visited  by  accidents  of  this  class. 

In  Chapter  i.  reference  was  made  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  J. 
W.  Thomas  on  the  gases  enclosed  in  coal.  Dr.  P.  P.  Bedson  has  con- 
ducted similar  investigations  on  coal-dust,  |  and  has  established  the 
point  that  some  dusts  give  off  considerable  volumes  of  explosive  gas 
at  a  comparatively  low  temperature.  The  enclosed  gases  in  coal-dust 
resemble  in  many  respects  those  which  have  been  obtained  from  coal. 
The  main  points  of  difference  to  be  noted  are — first,  the  large  propor- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  (COn)  as  compared  with  the  amounts  found  by 
Mr.  Thomas,  and,  second,  the  presence  of  olefines  and  higher  merabera 
of  the  paraffin  series  of  hydrocarbons.  Further  experiments  by  Dr. 
Bedson  and  Mr.  McConneI§  showed  that  not  only  is  the  greater  portion 
of  the  occluded  gases  given  off  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
but  that  this  is  more  emphatically  true  of  the  combustible  gases,, 
while  it  is  evident  that  mechanical  subdivision  of  the  coal  favours 
the  release  of  these  gases  to  a  marked  extent.  They  also  established 
the  fact,  that  the  denser  hydrocarbons  are  more  firmly  held  than  the 

♦  BoycU  Commission  on  Goal  Dust,  First  Report,  io8.  t  Final  RepoH,  47. 

^  "  A  Contribution  to  our  Knowledge  of  Coal-dust,"  X.E,I,,  xxxvii.,  245. 
§  Fed,  Inst.,  vii.,  27  and  32. 
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lighter  marsh  gas.  These  hydrocarbons  differ  from  marsh  gas  not 
only  in  the  proportion  required  to  form  an  explosive  mixture  with  air, 
but  also  in  the  temperature  required  for  ignition.  While  about  9  per 
cent,  of  marsh  gas  is  required  to  form  the  most  explosive  mixture 
with  air,  only  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  denser  hydrocarbons  would  be 
necessary.  It  ha<}  also  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  explosive  mix- 
tures of  oxygen  and  ethane  ignite  at  lower  temperatures  than  similar 
mixtures  of  oxygen  and  marsh  gas  (methane).  Some  coal  dusts  have 
been  ignited  by  heating  in  a  current  of  air  at  140*  C. 

In  the  final  Report  of  the  Austrian  Fire-damp  Commission  *  it  is 
stated  that  the  experiments  made  confirm  those  of  Neunkirchen  with 
regard  to  the  danger  of  coal-dust,  but  also  show  that  the  dangers  are 
greater  than  have  hitherto  been  admitted.  First  of  all  the  Com- 
mission tested  the  different  kinds  of  coal-dust  so  as  to  classify  them 
according  to  their  sensitiveness  to  ignition  and  their  danger.  As  they 
considered  that  black  powder  and  similar  explosives  are  dangerous  in 
fiery  mines  and  that  their  use  should  be  entirely  prohibited,  they 
confined  their  experiments  to  high  explosives,  especially  dynamite  No. 
I.  The  experiments  were  made  in  levels,  like  the  one  at  Neunkirchen. 
Each  kind  of  dust  that  was  used  was  aUo  tested  in  order  to  determine 
the  following  facts  concemingiit : — 

I.  Percentage  of  volatile  matter. 
3.  Hygroscopic  moisture. 

3.  Percentage  of  ash. 

4.  Quantity  of  marsh  gas  in  100  grammes  of  dast. 

5.  Quantity  of  gas  given  out  by  100  grammes  of  dost  at  100**  G. 

6.  Composition  of  gas  given  out  by  100  grammes  of  dust  at  100*  G. 

Instead  of  imitating  blown-out  shots,  the  experiments  were  mostly 
made  with  cartridges  of  dynamite  lying  loose,  or  with  a  slight  covering 
of  coal-dust.  The  coal-dust  experiments  were  almost  exclusively  made 
without  any  admixture  of  gas.  In  one  of  the  levels,  353  experiments 
were  carried  out  and  showed  that  many  notoriously  dangerous  dusts 
were  less  inflammable  than  other  less  dangerous  dusts.  Coal- 
dusts  were  therefore  classified  into  sensitive  and  dangerous  kiuds. 
To  judge  of  their  sensitiveness,  the  coal-dusts  were  all  tested  with 
the  same  charge  of  dynamite — viz.,  100  grammes  (3^  ounces).  The 
experiments  showed  that  without  any  admixture  of  fire-damp,  nearly 
all  kinds  of  coal-dust  were  ignited  by  a  cartridge  of  100  grammes  of 
dynamite  lying  loose.  The  following  i)oints  were  considered  estab- 
lished : — 

1.  The  degree  of  inflammability  can  scarcely  be  deduced  from  the  chemical 
composition. 

2.  The  texture  of  the  coal  is  iinportant.  Hard  compact  coal  will  give  less 
dust  than  crumbling  friable  coaL  The  fineness  of  coal-dust  depends  upon  its 
texture. 

3.  The  sensitiveness  of  a  coal-dust,  and,  as  a  rule,  its  danger,  increase  with 
its  dryness.  .     •    i 

4.  The  danger  of  a  coal-dost  appears  to  depend  more  upon  its  phyaical 
qualities  than  upon  its  chemical  composition. 

5.  A  blown-ont  shot  with  coai-du^t  as  tamping,  or  a  charge  of  dynamite 
lying  free,  will  ignite  every  kind  of  coal-dust.      Most  kinds  of  coal-dust  were 

•  SeMuuberieht  des  CentrcUeomiUa  der  dsterreichiachen  Commisaion  zur  Ermit- 
tdung  der  zwtctandaaig«Un  SieherheUmcusregeln  gegen  die  Expioaion  scJUagender 

Wetter  in  Bergwerhen,     Vienna,  1891. 
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ignited  with  a  charge  of  lOO  grms.  (3}  ozs.),  and  all  withoat  exoeption  were 
ignited  with  a  charge  of  300  grms.  (io|  ozb.  ). 

6.  A  ooal-dust  which  otherwise  is  not  dangerous  and  takes  fire  with  difficulty, 
may  give  rise  to  a  disastrous  explosion  if  there  is  a  little  fire-damp  present. 

The  question  continuing  to  be  a  very  debatable  one,  Mr.  Henry 
Hall  was  appointed  by  the  British  Home  Secretary,  in  1890,  to  carry 
on  a  further  series  of  experiments.*  The  results  of  these  experi- 
ments being  still  non-conclusive,  a  Royal  Oommission  was  appointed 
in  Britain  in  1 891,  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  coal-dust  in  originating 
or  extending  explosions  in  mines,  whether  by  itself  or  in  conjunction 
with  fire-damp,  and  presented  a  preliminary  report  t  giving  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  examined. 

Sir  F.  A.  Abel  |  considered  that,  under  extremely  favourable  con- 
ditions as  regards  the  nature  of  dust,  its  physical  condition  and  its 
composition,  and  the  quantity  of  dust  existing  and  suspended  in  the 
air  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  in  the  entire  absence  of  fire-damp, 
coal-dust  undoubtedly  has  the  power  of  carrying  on  explosions  almost 
to  an  indefinite  extent  in  mines.  He  questioned  whether  there  is 
practically  any  limit,  as,  looking  to  the  great  commotion  set  up  by  the 
rush  of  gas  produced  as  the  explosion  originates  and  as  it  progresses, 
the  motion  of  the  air  is  such  that  particles  of  coal-dust  must  be 
whirled  up  into  it,  and  must  continue  to  produce  a  mixture  of  suffi- 
cient intimacy  and  sufficiently  highly  charged  with  inflammable 
particles  to  develop  afresh  the  conditions  which  existed  originally 
when  the  explosion  was  started,  and  in  that  way  the  explosion  may 
be  considered  to  be  a  continuous  one. 

On  the  other  side,  Mr.  A.  H.  Stokes  §  considered  that  the  Prussian 
experiments  proved  that  coal-dust,  without  a  trace  of  gas,  in  a 
pure  atmosphere,  is  not  dangerous.  Ooal-dust  in  mines  pro- 
motes, extends,  and  aggravates  explosions  due  to  fire-damp,  by 
reason  of  the  rapid  inflammability  of  its  finely  divided  particles. 
The  sensitiveness  to  ignition  of  coal-dust  and  air  appears  to 
he  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  heat  at  the  point  of 
ignition,  and  the  size  and  impact  of  the  initial  flame  has  a  very 
important  influence  in  controlling  the  propagation  of  flame.  The 
condition  necessary  to  ignite  a  mixture  of  coal-dust  and  air  appears  to 
depend  on  the  temperature,  volume,  and  the  way  in  which  the  initial 
flame  strikes  the  current ;  also  that  each  atom  of  dust  be  surrounded 
by  air  so  that  it  can  get  oxygen  instantly,  and  that  each  atom  be  near 
enough  to  its  neighbour  to  be  able  to  communicate  flame.  In  most 
experimental  cases  where  coal-dust  was  fired,  the  atmosphere  was 
thickly  charged  with  coal-dust — in  fact,  so  thick  that  no  living  being 
could  exist  in  it ;  and  this  was  a  state  of  affairs  which  could  scarcely 
be  found  in  any  mine  unless  as  the  result  of  a  serious  explosion  of 
fire-damp,  nor  one  that  a  blown-out  shot  could  create  and  fire  with  its 
own  flame  unless  it  were  pointed  directly  into,  and  in  close  proximity 
to,  an  accumulation  of  dust.  A  mixture  of  air  and  fire-damp  which 
cannot  be  detected  by  a  safetv-lamp,  and  which  may  be  harmless  in 
the  absence  of  dust,  may,  if  dust  be  present  in  sufficient  quantities, 

•  CoU.  Guard,,  i8jo,  be.,  875. 
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become  an  inflammable  mixture,  and  be  the  means  of  carrying  flame 
as  far  as  such  mixture  extends.  The  current  of  ventilation  iu  a  dry 
and  dusty  mine  may  be  charged  with  such  a  low  percentage  of  fire- 
damp that  the  most  careful  observer  would  fail  to  detect  the  blue  cap 
indicative  of  fire-damp  in  the  ordinary  safety  lamp,  yet  it  might  be 
80  charged  with  fire-damp  that  any  unusual  circumstances,  such  as  a 
heavily  charged  blown-out  shot  or  other  violent  concussion,  might 
raise  a  cloud  of  dust  and  render  the  current  at  once  an  inflammable 
mixture.  A  comparatively  small  explosion  in  a  dry  and  dusty  mine 
l^iving  off  fire-damp^  may  be  developed  link  by  link  into  a  most 
extensive  disaster. 

Mr.  Hall's  further  experiments  in  1893  undoubtedly  proved  that 
under  certain  conditions  some  coal-dusts  were  capable  of  producing 
an  explosion  in  the  complete  absence  of  fire-damp.  Such  dusts  were 
obtained  from  collieries  in  districts  where  terrible  disasters  had 
occurred,  while  in  the  cases  of  districts  like  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
Somersetshire,  and  South  Staffordshire,  where  explosions  are  practically 
unknown,  the  dusts  experimented  with  produced  little  more  than  the 
charring  of  the  particles,  and  gave  nothing  resembling  an  explosion. 
Before  the  Commission  presented  their  report^  considerable  light  was 
thrown  on  the  controversy  by  the  explosion  at  Camerton  Colliery  in 
1893,  which  occurred  in  a  pit  supposed  to  enjoy  an  immunity  from 
such  accidents,  and  where  the  presence  of  fire^lamp  had  not  been 
•detected  for  nearly  a  century.  After  carefully  considering  the  facts 
of  this  explosion,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  Commission 
said — * 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  opinion  that  a  blown-oat  shot  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  set  up  a  most  danfferous  explosion  in  a  mine  even  when 
fire-damp  is  not  present  at  all,  or  only  in  infinitesimal  qualities ;  and  while  we  are 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  danger  of  a  coal-dust  explosion  varies  greatly  accord- 
inff  to  the  composition  of  the  dust,  we  at  e  unable  to  sav  that  any  mine  is  absolutely 
sate  in  this  respect,  or  that  its  owners  can  properly  be  absolved  from  taking 
reasonable  precautions  against  a  possible  explosion  from  this  cause.  But  even  it 
we  had  been  able  to  come  to  a  ai£ferent  conclusion,  we  should  still  have  to  call 
attention  to  the  serious  danger  which  results  from  the  action  of  coal-dust  in  carry- 
ing on  and  extending  an  exj^osion,  which  may  have  originally  been  set  up  by  the 
ignition  of  fire-damp. 

The  conclusions  to  which  the  British  Commissioners  arrived  at 
are  summarised  as  follows: — t 

1.  The  danger  of  explosion  in  a  mine  in  which  gas  exists,  even  in  very  small 
quantities,  is  greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of  coal-dust. 

2.  A  sas  explosion  in  a  fiery  mine  may  be  intensified,  and  carried  on  indefinitely, 
by  coal-dust  raised  by  the  explosion  itself. 

3.  Goal-dust  alone,  without  the  presence  of  any  gas  at  all,  may  cause  a 
dangerous  explosion,  if  ignited  by  a  blown-out  shot  or  other  violent  inflammation. 
To  produce  such  a  result,  however,  the  conditions  must  be  exceptional,  and  are 
only  likely  to  be  produced  on  rare  occasions. 

4.  Different  ousta  are  inflammable,  and  oonse(]^uentlv  dangerous  in  vailing 
degrees  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  with  absolute  oertamty  that  any  dust  is  entirely 
free  from  risk. 

5.  There  appears  to  be  no  probability  that  a  dangerous  explosion  of  coal-dust 
alone  could  ever  be  produced  in  a  mine  oy  a  naked  hght  or  ordinary  flame. 

These  opinions  are  generally  accepted  by  all  moderate  men,  and 
after  their  publication,  modified  rules  were  set  up  regulating  the  use 

•  Stcond  Report,  17.  t  Loc.  eU.,  24. 
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of  exploBiyes  in  mines,  as  has  been  previously  referred  to  in  Chapter 
111. 

Action  of  Moisture. — It  is  now  established  that  the  presence  of 
moisture  effectively  prevents  the  possibility  of  coal-dust  being  ignited, 
and  that,  fortunately,  only  the  very  smallest  amounts  are  needed.  It 
has,  consequently,  become  the  practice  at  many  collieries,  where  the 
coal  is  dry  and  dusty,  to  water  the  main  roadways  regularly.  In 
order  to  be  efficient  the  water  should  be  applied  in  such  quantities  as 
will  simply  damp  the  dust  and  prevent  clouds  of  it  being  raised  by 
any  means.  If  the  floor  be  properly  watered  it  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
any  deposit  of  dust  on  the  sides  or  the  roof.  As  a  large  quantity  of 
dust  is  formed  in  the  tubs  during  the  progress  of  hauling  them  along 
the  roads,  a  quantity  of  water  is  often  thrown  over  the  contents  of 
each  tub  immediately  before  it  leaves  the  working  face. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  render  dust  harmless  by  applying 
along  the  roadways  some  deliquescent  body  such  as  salt,  but  although 
the  result  in  some  cases  has  been  satisfactory,*  yet  the  method  has 
not  received  many  applications,  the  use  of  water  being  preferable.  The 
most  effective  plan  would  be  to  damp  the  coal  in  situ  before  working 
takes  place,  and  this  has  been  carried  out  in  the  Saar  district  to  a- 
limited  extent.  Boreholes  are  put  into  the  coal  for  a  depth  of  from  3 
to  4  feet,  and  plugged  so  as  to  be  watertight.  Water  under  pressure 
is  forced  into  the  holes,  and  left  to  soak  into  the  coal  for  six  or  eight 
hours.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  system  can  only  be  employed  under 
exceptional  conditions.  The  difficulties  of  maintaining  pipe  lines' 
along  the  principal  roadways  are  great,  and  the  introduction  of  such 
lines  into  working  places  would  probably  increase  the  cost  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  prohibitive. 

In  some  cases  ordinary  tubs  are  provided  with  a  perforated  pipe 
at  the  back,  and  the  water  applied  in  the  same  way  as  in  streets  of 
towns.  If  such  a  watering  appliance  is  to  be  used,  a  good  arrange- 
ment is  that  suggested  by  Messrs.  Archer  and  Robson.j  A  circular 
brush  is  affixed  to  the  rear  of  a  tub,  and  is  suitably  connected  by  bevel 
gearing  to  the  axle  of  the  tub,  so  that  when  this  moves  along  the 
brush  is  rotated.  The  spindle  of  the  brush  is  hollow,  and  water  is 
passed  along  it  and  through  holes  on  the  rim  of  the  boss,  and  is 
thrown  by  centrifugal  force  from  the  tips  of  the  bristle  brush  in  the 
form  of  fine  rain  or  spray. 

The  watering  of  the  fallen  coal  in  the  working  places  can  be 
carried  out  by  means  of  a  hose  and  rose  jet.  The  promiscuous 
throwing  about  of  water  from  buckets  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
Owing  to  the  cost  and  the  hindrance  resulting  from  applying  either 
of  these  methods  they  are  not  much  in  favour,  preference  being  given 
to  watering  the  coal  in  each  tub  at  the  point  where  they  are  gathered 
together  at  the  end  of  the  haulage  roads  before  they  start  on  their 
journey  towards  the  shaft.  Messrs.  Bell,  Stevenson,  and  Harle  have 
designed  a  method  in  which  a  tank  is  placed  at  sufficient  elevation 
to  supply  overhead  perforated  pipes  which  extend  across  the  rails  on 
which  the  tuba  run.  Each  tub  in  passing  strikes  against  a  lever 
connected  with  a  valve  in  the  tank,  and  a  stream  of  water  is  rained 
down  on  the  coal.  The  extent  and  duration  of  the  shower  can  ber 
easily  regulated. 

•  y.  E,  /.,  xxxi.,  145.  flbid.,  xzxvi.,  99. 
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Many  oollierieR  in  Soutb  Wales  are  fitted  with  watering  applianoes, 
.and  the  methods  used  have  been  described  by  Mr.  A.  Hood.*  At 
Llwynypia  Colliery,  water  pipes  are  carried  along  the  roads,  and  a 
iine  jet  allowed  to  issue  at  intervals,  the  spray  being  carried  along 
by  the  air  current.  Round  outlet  holes  can  be  used  when  a  deflect- 
ing plate  is  placed  at  a  small  inclination  to  the  jet  to  drive  it  into 
spray.  Flat  jets,  however,  give  a  better  spray,  but  round  ones  are 
less  likely  to  be  choked  up  with  dirt.  In  some  cases,  even  with  the 
finest  spray,  the  action  of  the  water  causes  the  roads  to  heave  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  at  Ynishir  Colliery,  where  two  miles  of 
piping  are  laid  with  outlet  pipes  at  intervals  of  from  40  to  60  yards, 
little  difficulty  has  been  experienced  from  heaving.  Of  course  this 
objection  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  roof  and  floor.  The 
best  procedure  is  to  load  up  and  remove  the  dust  as  much  as  possible 

before  watering,  as  not  so  much  water  is 
necessary,  and  mud  is  not  formed.  Watering 
certainly  makes  the  conditions  more  pleasant. 
At  Pochin  Colliery  the  intake  air  had  been 
warmed  and  a  jet  of  steam  injected  into  it 
with  satisfactory  results.  The  warming  of  the 
intake  air-current  is,  however,  objectionable. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Martin  has  described  the  method 
in  use  at  Dowlais,  where  a  very  elaborate 
system  is  applied,  t  Two  mains  are  laid,  one 
for  water,  and  the  other  for  compressed  air. 
Out  of  these  at  intervals  small  branch  pipes 
of  half-inch  internal  diameter  are  carried  to 
the  roof,  and  then  across,  when  they  join 
together,  by  a  conical  nozzle  (a.  Fig.  522)  in 
the  interior  of  an  ordinary  T  couple.  The 
water  is  forced  out  by  the  air  through  an 
adjustable  spray  producer,  b.  The  aperture  in 
this  is  made  adjustable,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  its  being  clogged  by  any  sediment  it  can 
be  **  flushed  "  for  an  instant.  The  adjustment 
is  made  by  a  nut  and  screw.  A  regulating 
-tap  is  placed  in  both  the  air  and  water  branches,  and  to  prevent 
entry  of  water  into  the  air-pipe,  and  vice  versd,  a  small  ball- valve  on 
a  leather  seating  is  introduced  into  each  pipe.  The  spray  producer 
hangs  vertically  from  the  roof.  An  exceedingly  fine  spray  ia  obtained, 
which  is  carried  along  with  the  air,  and  eflectually  damps  the  finest 
dust  lurking  behind  timbers.  It  also  cools  the  air-current,  the 
experience  at  Harris  Navigation  Colliery  being  that  the  temperature 
of  the  intake  has  been  reduced  4*  to  5**.  The  pressure  of  water  should 
exceed  that  of  the  air,  but  it  is  only  necessary  that  it  should  be  a 
few  pounds  above.  The  spray  producer  is  made  of  brass,  and  is 
globular  in  form.  It  can  be  opened  in  a  second  by  unscrewing  a  nut 
at  the  bottom,  when  dirt  is  readily  blown  out. 

The  mixture  of  air  and  water  not  only  produces  a  very  fine  spray, 

l)ut  it  seems  to  act  further  owing  to  the  intimate  mixture,  and  hence 

the  discharge  jets  can  be  placed  at  greater  distances  apart.     There 

CSLU,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the   velocity  of  the  air-current 

•  So.  Wales  InsL .  xi v. .  ^  C7.  +  /Wd.,  xv. ,  267. 
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influoncea  in  a  great  measure  the  distance  to  which  the  spray  is 
carrieH. 

Laws  of  Friotion,  Aso. — Before  describing  how  a  ventilating 
current  is  produced  and  circulated  through  the  workings,  a  short 
description  should  be  given  of  the  laws  of  friction  and  of  the  general 
rules  relating  to  ventilation.  The  subject  is  such  a  complicated  and 
extensive  one  that  only  the  briefest  summary  is  possible  here.  The 
finest  series  of  papers  in  the  English  language  are  those  by  the  late 
Mr.  J.  J.  Atkinson,*  which,  although  written  so  long  ago,  still  remain 
the  standard  authority.  To  these,  and  others  written  at  the  same 
time  by  several  of  his  contemporaries,  the  student  is  referred  for 
detail  of  information  and  reasoning.  The  principal  points  dealt  with, 
and  brought  out  by  the  above  series  of  papers,  have  been  summarised 
and  elucidated  by  Mr.  W.  Fairley.f 

Currents  of  air,  either  on  the  surface  or  in  a  mine,  are  produced 
by  a  difference  of  pressure,  and  would  flow  at  a  great  speed  if  no 
resistance  were  encountered.  If  i;  =  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second^ 
g  =■  gravity,  or  32*2,  and  h  »  the  height  from  which  a  body  must  fall 
in  order  to  generate  this  velocity,  such  height  being  the  motivo 
column, 

vss  ^zgh (i) 

The  water  gauge  (W.G.),  which  is  the  measurement  of  the  pressure 
required  to  generate  this  velocity  at  which  the  air  travels,  if  resistance 
were  abserU^  would  be  a  small  one,  and  may  be  determined  by  the- 
formula — 

W.G.=^ (2) 

5-196 

where  w  «  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  the  temperature  of  thfr 
upcast,  and  h  »  the  motive  power. 
Now 

1*3253  X  height  of  barometer  (H)  ,  . 

459  +  temperature  {t) 
and 

h=l^ (4) 

2g 

1-3253  X  H  ^  v^ 
.-.  W.G.  (in  inches)  =--  -  "^^^"YTq^  — ^        ...     (5) 

From  this  formula  it  will  be  found,  that  if  the  air  has  a  final- 
velocity  of,  say,  50  feet  a  second,  the  theoretical  water  gauge  required 
to  produce  it  is  only  o-6  inch.  Fifty  feet  per  second  is  a  velocity 
scarcely  attained  in  mines,  and  it  is  equally  rare  that  the  water  gauge- 
only  shows  0-6  inch.  The  difference  between  the  water  gauge  due  to 
velocity,  and  the  actual  water  gauge  of  any  mine,  is  the  measurement 
of  the  friction  which  the  air  meets  with  in  passing  through  the  air- 
ways. 

The  three  main  laws  which  govern  the  friction  of  gases  flowing, 
through  pipes  are  as  follows : — 

*  See  list  at  end  of  chapter. 
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(i)  The  frictional  resistance  varies  directly  as  the  rubbing  surface; 
this  mbbinff  surface  is  found  by  multiplying  the  length  of 
the  gallery  by  its  perimeter,  or,  in  other  words,  its  circum- 
ference. 

(3)  The  pressure  required  to  overcome  the  friction  varies  inversely 
as  the  area,  if  the  rubbing  surface  and  velocity  remain  the 
same — that  is  to  say,  if  two  air-ways  be  taken,  one  of  which 
is  double  the  area  of  the  other,  only  half  the  pressure  has 
to  be  applied  to  each  square  foot  of  the  large  one  as  would 
have  to  be  applied  to  the  small  one,  to  overcome  the  same 
amount  of  friction  in  the  two  ways,  provided  the  velocity 
of  the  air  and  the  extent  of  rubbing  surface  were  the  same 
in  each. 

(3)  The  frictional  resistance  varies  directly  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity ;  consequently,  if  the  velocity  be  doubled,  the 
resistance  increases  four  times.  The  explanation  of  this 
law  is  a  simple  one,  if  it  be  remembered  that  if  the  velocity 
be  doubled,  double  the  quantity  of  air  passes  through  the 
air- way  in  a  given  time,  and  meets  every  resistance  with 
double  velocity. 

From  these  laws  the  following  formula  is  deduced  : — 

pa  =  hm^ (6) 

where  pB  the  pressure  in  lbs.  per  square  foot,  a  =  the  area  of  the  air- 
way in  square  feet,  $  =  the  area  in  square  feet  of  rubbing  surface,  v  = 
the  velocity  of  air  in  feet  per  minute,  and  A  is  a  constant  called  a 
coefficient  of  friction,  and  is  equal  to  the  ventilating  pressure 
required  to  overcome  the  resistance  that  a  unit  of  air  with  unit  velocity 
would  meet  with  in  circulating  round  a  mine  of  unit  area  and  having 
unit  rubbing  surface.  The  value  of  this  coefficient  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  determined  for  the  irregular  passages  of  mines.  Al- 
though it  is  generally  admitted  that  Mr.  Atkinson's  figures  are  not 
strictly  correct,  yet  they  are  freely  adopted.  He  states  that  it  seems 
probable  that  for  every  foot  of  rubbing  surface,  and  for  a  velocity  in 
the  air  of  1000  feet  a  minute,  the  friction  is  equal  to  0*36881  foot  of 
air  column  of  the  same  density  as  the  flowing  air,  which  is  equal  to 
a  pressure,  with  air  at  3a*  F.,  of  0*0217  lb.  per  square  foot  of  area  of 
section. 

The  difference  between  pressure  and  power  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood; pressure  is  the  force  per  square  foot  producing  the  ventilation, 
and  power  is  the  quantity  passing  multiplied  by  the  pressure.  The 
quantity  is  found  by  multiplying  the  area  by  the  velocity. 

By  transposing  and  substituting  values  of  the  different  symbols 
in  (6)  nearly  every  formula  can  be  deduced  to  work  out  the  problems 
met  with  in  ventilating  mines.  Several  of  the  more  prominent 
results  obtained  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(i)  The  quantity  of  air  circulating  in  a  mine  is  according  to  the 
square  root  of  the  pressure. 

(a)  In  air-ways  of  the  same  sectional  area,  but  which  only  vary  in 
length,  the  volume  and  velocity  of  air  currents  are  inversely 
proportionate  to  the  square  root  of  the  lengths. 

(3)  The  quantity  of  air  passing  in  air-ways  of  different  areas,  other 
things  being  eoual,  is  according  to  the  square  root  of  the 
area  multiplied  by  the  area. 
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(4)  The  resistance  varies  directly  as  the  length. 

(5)  The  pressure  required  to  propel  air  through  passages  is  in- 

versely proportional  to  the  area,  other  conditions  remaining 
the  same. 

(6)  If  any  two  machines  are  employed  to  ventilate  a  mine,  each 

of  which  when  working  separately  will  produce  certain  quan- 
tities which  may  be  denoted  by  a  and  b,  the  quantity  of  air 
that  will  pass  when  the  two  are  working  together  will  be 

Va«  +  62. 

(7)  The  quantity  of  air  passing  is  according  to  the  cube  root  of 

the  power  applied.* 

(8)  Since  the  quantity  of  air  circulating  varies  as  the  cube  root 

of  the  power  employed,  and  as  the  number  of  revolutions 
of  a  fan  also  varies  as  the  cube  root  of  the  power  employed, 
it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  air  circulating  depends  directly 
on  the  speed  of  the  fan. 
FBODUCTION  OF  AIB  CXJBBENT8.— The  problem  of  pro- 
ducing sufficient  air,  and  of  so  carrying  it  into  every  part  of  the  mine 
that  the  noxious  gases  are  eifectually  removed,  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance.    By  the  law  in  Great  Britain  and  in  many  other  countries, 
every  mine  has  to  be  provided  with  two  shafts,  or  outlets;  one  of 
these  serves  for  the  introduction  of  the  fresh  air,  and  is  called  the 
« down-cast";  the  other,  for  the  egress  of  the  current  after  it  has 
passed  round  the  workings,  and  is  called  the  '*  up-cast." 

Natural  Ventilation.  ^No  matter  what  the  respective  sizes  of 
the  two  shafts  may  be,  provided  that  they  are  connected  by  a  passage 
and  that  the  density  of  the  air  in  the  two  columns  is  equal,  no 
current  is  produced.  If,  however,  the  densities  are  different,  the 
pressure  of  the  one  column  of  air  will  overbalance  that  of  the  other. 
The  equilibrium  in  the  two  shafts  is  destroyed  by  the  natural  heat  of 
the  strata  altering  the  density  of  the  air.  As  a  descent  is  made 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  a  proportionate  rise  of  temperature 
is  found— that  is,  afber  a  certain  limit  is  passed.  This  limit  is  found 
at  a  depth  of  about  50  feet,  where  the  temperature  of  the  rocks  is 
on  an  average  50^'  F.,  this  temperature  remaining  constant  all  the 
year  round.  From  the  mean  of  numerous  observations,  it  may  be 
taken  that  the  underground  temperature  increases  i*  for  every  60 
feet  of  depth  below  the  invariable  stratum.  Therefore,  the  deeper 
the  mine,  the  greater  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
two  shafts,  consequently,  the  greater  the  ventilation. 

From  this  cause  ventilation  is  produced  without  any  artificial 
assistance,  and  is  called  natural  ventilation.  It  is,  however,  so  incon- 
stant as  to  be  wholly  unreliable,  depending  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  temperature  of  the  outside  air,  and  the  difference  in  the  levels 
of  the  tops  of  the  two  shafts.  Natural  ventilation  is  due  to  exactly 
the  same  cause  as  furnace  or  fan  ventilation,  only  in  the  latter  cases 
the  density  of  the  air  is  altered  artificially.  It  is  present  more  or  less 
in  all  mines,  because  of  the  heat  given  off  from  the  strata  and  from 
the  men  and  animals  working  below  ground,  which  rarefies  the  air 

*  A  most  intorosting  paper  has  been  contributed  to  the  Federated  Insti- 
tution of  Mininc  Engineers  (voL  ii.,  483)  by  Mr.  W.  Cochrane  on  a  Duplex 
Arrangement  of  ventilators,  the  results  obtained  agreeing  remarkably  well  with 
the  Iheorelioal  deductions  given  in  (6)  and  (7). 
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And  causes  it  to  rise  to  the  surface.  The  amount  of  air  put  into 
circulation  is  readily  affected  by  changes  of  temperature  in  the  exter- 
nal atmosphere.  In  winter,  when  the  air  above  ground  is  oold,  it  is 
of  much  greater  density  in  the  downcast  shaft  than  it  would  be  on  a 
hot  day  in  summer,  and  consequently  the  natural  pressure  producing 
ventilation  is  greater  in  winter  than  it  is  in  summer.  In  shallow 
mines,  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  surface  in  summer  may  rise 
as  high  as  that  of  the  air  underground,  or  even  on  a  very  hot  day  may 
exceed  it.  In  the  former  case,  if  the  mine  relied  entirely  on  natural 
ventilation,  the  air  current  would  be  stagnant,  while  in  the  latter  case, 
the  direction  of  the  flow  would  be  reversed  fh>m  that  which  went  on 
during  the  cold  weather.  While  a  difference  in  the  level  of  the  two 
shafts,  especially  in  shallow  mines,  greatly  assists  natural  ventilation, 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

In  deep  mines  there  is  always  more  or  less  natural  ventilation,  and 
as  the  temperature  of  the  rocks  in  such  cases  is  more  than  that  of  the 
air  at  the  surface,  even  on  a  summer  day,  the  current,  when  once 
started  to  flow  by  any  means  in  a  certain  direction,  always  maintains 
that  direction  and  only  varies  in  amount,  more  in  winter,  less  in 
summer. 

For  the  reasons  given,  natural  ventilation  is  never  to  be  relied 
upon,  although  it  does  in  many  cases  materially  assist  the  other  means 
which  are  used  to  produce  the  air  current. 


I 


Fnmaoe  Ventilation. — The  oldest  means  of  producing  ventila- 
tion was  to  artificially  alter  the  density  of  one  of  the  columns  of  air  by 
heating  it.  At  first,  this  was  done  by  merely  hanging  fire-lamps  in 
the  up-cast  shaft,  to  be  soon  superseded  by  placing  a  furnace  at  the 
bottom,  »s  by  the  latter  means  the  greatest  effect  is  obtained.  Fur- 
naces may  be  constructed  on  two  main  principles,  (a)  either  an  open 
fire-place  with  all  the  air  passing  over  the  fire ;  or  (b)  contracting  the 
area  above  the  fire,  and  forcing  the  greater  part  of  the  current  through 
the  bars.  Neither  of  these  methods,  separately,  gives  the  best  result. 
In  the  former,  where  a  strong  current  is  passed  over  the  fire,  its  cool- 
ing action  is  so  great  that  the  combustion  is  feeble  and  a  high 
teiiiperature  is  not  attained  ;  while  in  the  latter,  if  all  the  air  passes 
through  the  bars,  not  only  is  carbonic  oxide  formed  in  large  quantities, 
but  the  I'esistance  or  drag  of  the  mine  is  much  increased.  A  combina- 
tion of  the  two  gives  the  best  results,  and  is  almost  invariably 
employed. 

No  better  illustration  of  a  well  constructed  and  efficient  furnace 
<:an  be  given  than  that  at  Eppleton  Colliery  (Fig.  523).     The  length 
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of  the  grate  is  60  feet,  and  its  breadth  11  feet;  the  end  rf  the  fire 
bars  are  120. feet  awaj  from  the  shaft.  An  air  passage  and  firing-bole 
is  provided  on  each  side  of  the  furnace,  and  also  an  air  passage  along 
each  side  of  the  drift  going  to  the  shaft.  This  drift  rises  i  in  2,  anci 
is  lined  throughout  with  fire  bricks.  With  this  large  grate  area,  all 
the  air  passing  over  the  fire  is  thoroughlj  heated,  and,  in  addition, 
doors  are  provided  at  the  front,  so  that  the  quantity  forced  through 
the  bars  can  be  regulated.  Doors  on  furnaces  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
necessary,  especially  on  re>starting  after  cleaning.  The  current,, 
which  is  then  small,  can  be  forced  through  the  fire,  and  as  it  increases, 
owing  to  the  temperature  getting  high,  the  doors  are  gradually  opened, 
and  more  air  allowed  to  pass  over  the  fire.  The  advantage  of  the  side 
)>a8sages  is,  that  not  only  may  firing  be  entirely  done  at  the  side,  but 
the  risk  of  setting  the  adjoining  strata  on  fire  is  reduced.  A  good 
casing  of  sand  is  placed  all  round  these  arches  as  an  additional  pre- 
caution. 

At  Eppleton  Oolliery,  24  tons  of  coal  are  burnt  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  During  two  shifts  a  number  of  boilers  are  at  work  under- 
ground, so  that  the  furnace  does  not  produce  all  the  air  circulated. 
While  these  boilers  are  at  work  one  man  per  shift  is  employed  for 
tiring,  but  at  night  two  men  are  necessary ;  this  means  four  men  per 
twenty-four  hours.  The  quantity  of  air  circulated  is  303,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  with  2  inches  of  water  gauge,  but  only  i20,oco 
cubic  feet  passes  over  the  furnace. 

In  fiery  mines  it  would  not  be  safe  to  pass  the  return  air-current 
over  a  furnace,  and  it  has  to  be  fed  with  fresh  air.  As  the  temperature- 
at  the  bottom  of  the  up-cast  shaft  is  sufficient  to  ignite  gas,  the  return 
air-current  has  furthermore  to  be  brought  through  a  passage  called  a. 
'*  dumb-drift''  into  the  shaft  at  some  point  above  the  furnace  where 
the  temperature  has  fallen  below  the  igniting  point.  Neither  feeding 
the  furnace  with  fresh  air  nor  carrying  the  return  air-current  through 
a  dumb-drift  increases  the  efficiency  ot  furnace  ventilation,  but  on  the- 
contrary,  diminishes  it,  as  not  only  is  the  temperature  of  the  air- 
current  reduced,  but  a  shorter  column  of  air  is  heated. 

The  amount  of  ventilation  produced  by  a  furnace  varies  as  the 
square  root  of  the  difierence  of  temperature  in  the  two  shafts — that  is 
to  say,  if  the  mean  temperature  of  the  down-cast  be  50*  F.  and  the  up- 
cast 75*"  F.,  if  the  temperature  of  the  up-cast  be  increased  to  150*  the 
ventilation  will  be  doubled,  as  the  difference  in  the  first  instance  was 
25°  and  in  the  second  100" ;  therefore, 


The  objections  to  furnaces  are  the  danger  of  introducing  fire  into- 
mines  yielding  fire-damp,  the  risk  of  setting  adjacent  coal  on  fire,  the 
corrosive  effect  on  all  shaft  fittings  and  tubbing,  and  to  the  fact  that 
no  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  air  can  be  got  out  of  a  given, 
furnace,  no  matter  how  much  coal  is  used. 

Furnaces  are  most  objectionable  where  tubbing  is  employed,  as  the 
wood  sheeting  between  the  segments  is  continually  being  burnt  out. 
Lining  with  brick-work  offers  little  protection,  as  when  the  fires  are 
damped  down  (for  repairs  to  furnace  or  drift)  the  tubbing  contracts  so- 
much  that  a  large  escape  of  water  takes  place,  which,  in  some  instances,. 
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BO  cools  the  shaft  that  the  air-current  is  rcTersed.  Where  tubbing  i» 
employed,  it  is  pmcticallj  iini>0Baible  to  stop  firing.  In  some  cases  in 
the  north  of  Bsgland,  which  ia  the  home  of  furnace  ventilation,  a 
aeoond  furnace  ia  often  built,  and  vhen  the  first  is  slacked  for  repairs 
the  second  one  ia  started. 

Steam  Jet. — In  the  earl^  part  of  last  century,  Sir  Ooldsworthf 
Gumey  proposed  that  furnace  ventilation  should. be  su|)er8eded  by 
the  use  of  a  steam  jet.  Steam  at  high  pressure  waa  to  be  carried  in, 
pipes  down  the  shaft,  and  allowed  to  escape  at  the  bottom  through  a 
aeries  of  jets  arranged  grid iron-faeh ion  across  the  pit.  As  it  was  soon 
found  that  tliis  method  waa  neither  so  economical,  nor  so  capable  of 
producing  large  volumes  of  air,  aa  a  furnace,  its  use  was  abandoned, 
and  except  in  cases  of  emergency  it  is  never  employed. 

Meoh&nloal  Tentilatars. — From  the  earliest  times  attempts 
were  made  to  produce  currents  of  air  by  mechanical  meana  The 
first  formt  consisted  of  a  species  of  pump,  which,  in  its  improved 
form,  represents  the 
modern  displacement 
machine.  Other  attempts 
were  made  to  circulate 
air  by  the  rotation  of 
fana,  which  was  not  a1^ 
tended  with  much  succeas 
until  about  forty  years 
ago. 

The  oomparative  effici- 
encies of  displacement 
machines  and  centrifugal 
ventilators  have  been 
exhaustively  dealt  with 
by  Mr.  W.  Cochrane.* 
The  chief  disadvantages 
of  the  former  are  the 
heavy  and  cumbrous 
machine  which  has  to  be 
employed  to  produce  large 
Pig,  524-  ouantities  of  air,  and  the 

defect  that,  if  there  are 
tourees  of  leakage  In  the  apparatus,  the  volnme  of  external  air  thus 
let  in  would  inereasa  as  the  depression  increases,  and,  therefore,  the 
air  drawn  from  the  mine  will  diminish.  The  re-entry  of  air  must 
always  be  considerable,  as  a  shutter  is  employed,  which  ia  neither 
rigid,  nor  even  in  contact  with  the  casing. 

The  theoretical  objections  have  been  fully  sustained  in  practice, 
and  at  the  present  time  displacement  machines  have  been  entirely 
superseded  by  fana,  of  which  numeroua  and  varied  types  exist  It 
would  be  quite  impassible  to  describe  the  steps  which  have  led  up  to 
the  latest  designa,  or  even  the  whole  of  these  designs.  Reference  can 
only  be  made  to  tiiose  largely  in  use,  and  which  give  good  results. 

Ouibal. — This  fan  usually  consists   of  eight  or   ten   rectangular 
vanes,  which  are  not,  however,  arruiged  radially,  but  are  set  back- 
wards, aa  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  524.     Each  vane  is  secured  to  a  pair 
'If.  J. /.,  xxvi.,  161. 
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of  bars  and  angle  irons,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  bolted  to  caBt-iron 
boflses,  keyed  on  the  main  shaft.  As  these  bars  are  carried  past  the 
bosses  and  interlaced,  a  very  firm,  simple,  and  inexpensive  stmcture 
is  obtained  The  fan  is  enclosed  in  a  casing,  giving  about  ^  inch  to 
I  inch  clearance  on  each  side.  Over  the  fan  an  arch  is  provided, 
giving  about  2  inches  clearance  to  the  vanes,  such  arch  being  continued 
round  as  an  invert  but  towards  the  bottom  the.  clearance  is  increased, 
And  gradually  expands  until  it  ends  in  the  sloping  side  of  a  chimney. 

In  its  original  form  this  fan  differed  firom  all  others  in  one  point : 
it  was  provided  with  a  sliding  shutter,  a,  which  is  really  a  continu- 
ation of  the  circle  of  the  top  arch  of  the  casing.  This  shutter  allowed 
the  area  of  the  discharge  opening  to  be  regulated  and  fixed  at  such 
an  amount  that  the  best  results  could  be  obtained.  In  many  £eiu8 
only  one  inlet  orifice  was  left  in  the  casing.  On  the  other  side  a 
blank  wall  was  provided,  through  which  the  shaft  of  the  fan  passed, 
and  was  connected  to  an  engine.  For  machines  of  small  capacity  such 
arrangement  acted  very  well,  but  in  the  larger  fans  it  was  not  only 
found  that  the  ventilator  did  not  get  sufficient  air,  but  that  all  this 
air,  entering  on  one  side,  and  doing  so  diagonally,  threw  a  severe 
thrust  on  the  shaft  and  its  bearings.  For  such  reasons  it  was  found 
preferable  to  give  such  fans  a  double  inlet — that  is  to  say,  leave  a 
circular  orifice  through  the  casing  on  both  sides. 

The  use  of  the  shutter  is  to  regulate  the  outlet  to  suit  the  special 
requirements  of  the  mine,  and  its  proper  position  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  experiment,  as  no  theoretical  calculations  will  determine 
the  quantity  of  air  that  any  fan  will  produce  from  any  particular 
mine.  If  the  discharge  orifice  be  too  large,  air  will  re-enter  the  fan, 
while  if  it  be  too  smail,  the  air  will  not  get  away  fast  enough.  The 
use  of  the  expanding  chimney  is  to  reduce  the  velocity  of  the  air  as 
it  leaves  the  fan.  When  the  air  leaves  the  vanes,  it  is  travelling  at  a 
very  high  velocity,  but  as  it  passes  up  the  chimney,  whose  area 
increases  as  it  expands,  it  gradually  travels  slower  and  slower,  until 
at  the  top  it  is  discharged  quietly  into  the  atmosphere. 

From  its  simplicity,  freedom  from  repairs,  and  high  efficiency,  the 
Ouibal  fan  has  been  in  marked  favour  ever  since  its  introduction  in 
1862,  and  probably  more  of  its  type  have  been  erected  than  of  all  the 
other  fans  put  together.  The  objection  to  the  Guibal  is  its  very  large 
size,  the  expensive  foundations  required,  and  that  it  cannot  be  run 
above  a  certain  velocity  with  safety.  The  latter  difficulty  has  been 
removed  by  Messrs.  Walker  Bros.'  shutter,  which  is  described  a  little 
further  on,  but  even  with  this  the  tendency  at  the  present  time  is 
to  put  down  some  of  the  smaller  type  of  fans  which  run  at  very  much 
higher  velocities. 

Waddle. — This  is  of  an  entirely  different  type  to  the  Guibal,  being 
what  is  known  as  an  open  running  fan — ^tbat  is  to  say,  it  is  not 
enclosed  in  a  casing,  and  air  is  discharged  all  the  way  round  the 
circumference  instead  of  only  at  one  point.  As  constructed  until 
recently,  it  consisted  of  an  arrangement  of  long  and  short  curved 
blades  arranged  alternately  between  two  iron  discs ;  one  of  these  discs 
is  provided  with  a  central  opening  through  which  the  air  passes  into 
the  fan,  and  is  inclined  towards  the  other  disc  at  such  an  amount 
that  the  products  of  the  angular  velocity,  multiplied  by  the  sectional 
4urea  at  any  point,  are  constant  throughout  the  fan.     Mr.  M.  Walton 
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Brown*  baa  dMoribed  several  modifications,  which  have  been  recently 
introdaoed.  In  the  old  type  the  air  was  disohiirged  into  ths  atmo- 
sphere at  a  somewhat  high  Telocity,  but  in  the  new  fan  its  velocity 
is  considerablv  reduced  by  the  addition  of  a  trumpet-shaped  outlet 
which  extentu  beyond  the  external  ends  of  the  blades.  Fig.  535 
•hows  the  fan  as  constructed  at  the  present  time ;  a  and  6  are  the 
curved  blades,  the  former  running  down  to  the  centre.  The  area  of  this 
outlet  is  more  than  double  the  area  described  by  the  external  tips  of 
the  blades,  consequently  the  velocity  of  the  air  is  gradually  reduced 
as  it  passes  through  this  divergent  outlet,  and  aa  the  resistance  varies 
with  the  square  of  the  velocity,  less  power  b  required  to  dischai^ 


Pig.  SaS. 
the  air,  and  therefore  less  power  is  required  to  drive  the  fan,  the  result 
of  which  is  to  in  crL'ase  its  efficiency.  In  addition,  thebludesare  brought 
in  towards  the  centre,  and  the  air  strikes  all  parts  of  them  equally,  but 
to  give  the  maximum  area  for  the  entrance  of  the  air,  the  long  blades, 
a,  are  reduced  in  width  as  they  near  the  centre.  The  disadvantage 
of  open-running  fans  is  their  liability  to  be  affected  by  high  winds. 

Schiele. — This  is  an  enclosed  fan,  but  is  not  placed  centrally  within 
the  cuing  (Fig.  516}.  The  moving  part  is  small  in  diameter,  and  the 
blades  of  the  fan  taper  frum  the  tip  widening  towards  the  oentre. 
The  air  enters  at  each  side  in  equal  proportions,  and  the  vanes  revolve 
between  a  casing  of  such  form  that  its  sides  follow  the  taper  of  the 
blades,  while  the  circumference  is  arranged  as  a  gradually  increasing 
volute  chamber  surrounding  the  periphery  of  the  blades,  culminating 
in  the  exit,  which  forms  the  widest  part  of  the  oir  chamber. 

Coekton. — The  objections  to  the  Quibal,  as  before  mentioned,  are 
its  great  weight,  siie,  and  the  vibration  resulting  from  its  unbalanced 
nature.  To  remedy  the  latter  defect,  Mr.  Cockson  has  modified  the 
ordinary  construction.  The  close-fitting  casing,  expanding  chimney, 
and  adjustable  shutter  are  retained,  but  the  blades  taper  from  the- 
centre  to  the  circumference  in  such  proi>ortioa  that  en  equal  area  of 
air  passage  is  obtained  tiu-oughout  the  fan  (Fig.  537).  The  expanding 
ohimuey  is  not  so  wide  in  one  direction  owing  to  the  blades  taperingr 
*Ftd.  Inet.,  ii.,  173. 
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And  ita  width  U)  therefore,  increoaed  ia  the  other  direotion  so  at  to 
obtain  the  proper  area  of  dischaf^e.  This  alteration  has  removed  the 
objectionable  vibration,  such  fans  being  practicallj  noiseless,  and  as 
they  are  more  balanced,  can  be  run  at  a  higher  speed,  ihtreby  allow- 
ing a  smaller  one  to  be  vBed. 

Capell.--Tbia  fan  is  a  departure  from  all  others  in  its  arrangement 
And  construction.  A.11  sizes  above  eight  feet  diameter  are  constrncted 
with  a  double  inlet.     In  its  original  form  the  fan  was  divided  both 


Fig.  5^6.  ^W-  S'7- 

vertically  and  horizontally,  into  chambers.  The  vertical  division 
consisted  of  a.  stiff  steel  diaphrc^m  (a.  Fig.  528)  which  entirely 
separated  the  air  received  on  one  aide  from  that  of  the  other.  The 
horizontal  division  consisted  of  a  cylinder,  b,  having  a  series  of  port- 
holes through  it  whose  combined  area  was  mode  10  per  cent,  larger 
than  the  inlet  opening  to  prevent  throttling,  and  usually  six  blades, 
c,  projecting  inwards,  curved  with  the  convex  side  in  die  direotion 
of  rotation.     The  air  entered  into  this  cylindrical  chamber,  and  waa 


Fig   528. 


dtacharged  through  the  port  holes,  1^  at  a  very  high  velocity  against 
the  inner  and  concave  aide  of  the  outer  wings  Claims  were  made 
that  to  some  extent  the  vu  vvoa  in  the  air  wan  given  up  to  the  outer 
winga  and  assisted  in  driving  the  fan.  When  the  air  leaves  the  tips  of 
the  blades  its  velocity  is  further  nxluced  as  it  is  discharged  into  a  spiral 
Tolnte  chamber,  and  finally  passes,  by  means  of  an  expanding  chimney, 
into  the  open  air.  In  more  recent  patents,  the  original  oonstruction 
has  been  materially  modified.    The  horizontal  division  with  its  port- 
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holes  has  been  abandonedi  the  outer  wings  have  been  compounded, 
and  the  inner  wings  have  had  their  edges  extended  and  turned  in, 
forming  a  sort  of  scoop.  The  modifications  will  be  followed  firom  an 
examination  of  Fig.  529  which  gives  an  outline  of  the  blades,  both  in 
former  (full  lines)  and  recent  constructions  (dotted  lines) ;  a  b  c  was 
the  outer  wing,  d  e  the  inner  wing,  and  d  e*  the  port-hole.  Part  of 
the  original  wing  a  h  has  been  retained  and  part,  h  c  d^  abandoned, 
while  a  second  wing,  f  h  d^  has  been  added.  The  inner  wing,  d  e, 
practically  remains  as  before,  but  is  lengthened  and  has  its  inlet  edge 
bent  to  form  a  scoop.     The  complete  &n  is  illustrated  in   Fig.  530. 
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Fig.  530. 


The  novelty  lies  in  the  combination  of  the  concave  and  convex  blades. 
It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  a  fan  blade  running  with  its 
concave  surface  in  the  direction  of  rotation  gave  high  water  gauges  and 
low  useful  effects,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  vacuum  created 
at  the  back  of  a  blade  of  this  form  caused  a  portion  of  the  air  dis- 
charged to  re-enter  between  the  wings.  In  the  case  of  blades  running 
with  their  convex  surface  in  the  direction  of  rotation,  this  re-entry 
was  obviated  but  the  water  gauge  was  lowered.  By  combining  the 
two  systems  in  one  compound  wing,  the  inventor  claims  to  have  over- 
come the  difficulty,  and  to  be  able  to  produce  both  a  high  mano- 
metrical  and  useful  effect. 

WalktT, — This  is  one  of  the  more  recently  designed  fans,  and  is 
more  or  less  a  combination  of  several  types.  It  has  Guibal  blades, 
chimney,  and  shutter,  but  it  is  placed  eccentrically  in  the  casing  like 
a  Schiele.  Its  oonstruction  is  of  the  strongest  type,  and  it  is  claimed 
by  the  makers  to  be  indestructible.  It  is  built  up  somewhat  as 
follows  : — In  the  centre  is  a  mild  steel  disc  (O,  Fig.  531),  which  does 
not,  however,  reach  the  circumference  as  in  the  Oapell.  On  each  side 
of  this  are  angle  irons,  0,  to  which  the  vanes.  A,  eight  or  ten  in 
number,  are  attached.  Rivets  pass  through  the  two  angle-irons  and 
-disc,  and  through  each  angle-iron  and  blade.  The  disc  is  supported 
between  two  iron  bosses,  D,  turned  where  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  disc  plate,  and  secured  thereto  by  turned  bolts  driven  into 
rimered  holes.  The  bosses  are  bored  out  and  secured  to  the  fan 
shaft  by  keys.  The  blades  in  the  larger  fans  are  also  braced  together 
by  struts,  H,  and  strengthened  by  a  gusset-stay,  B,  and  insteisd  of 
being  full  width  from  the  top  to  the  boss,  they  are  cut  away,  as 
4ihown  at  A,  in  the  cross  section,  and,  if  necessary,  removable  pieces 
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&ra  attaohed  bv  bolU  to  partially  Gil  up  the  opening.  Bj  doing  so, 
it  ia  cUimed  that  tbe  rainimuiii  amount  of  oeatral  obatmction  with 
the  largest  amount  of  fan  power  could  be  secured  ia  eaoh  oaae. 

S»r. — The  vanea  are  curred  with  their  ooDrex  surfaoe  towards 
the  direction  of  rotation.  They  are  also  diminished  in  width  out- 
wards in  order  to  preserve  an  air  channel  of  conntsnt  resistance 
throughout.  The  inlet  oriGces  are  of  peculiar  coaatruction,  and  the 
air  on  entering  is  guided  up  into  the  vanee  (e  e.  Figs.  532  and  533)  by 


Fig-  S3"- 
curved  plates,  a  b,  extending  from  the  fan  shaft  to  the  central  division 
plate,  e,  which  cuts  the  fan  into  two  halves.  The  fan  is  enclosed  in  a 
casing  formed  by  two  castings,  connected  together  at  the  centre  by  a 
strip  of  wrought  iron,  d,  and  such  casing  can  be  bodily  swung  round 
to  ulow  the  air  outlet  to  be  pointed  into  any  desired  position,  or  if 
needs  be,  the  width  of  the  fan  can  be  increased  by  sliding  the  two 
sides  further  apart  and  replacing  d  with  a  broader  strip.     The  casing 
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constitutes  a  spiral  channel  like  the  Schiele,  and  tenninat«a  in  an 
expandiug  chimney.  It  ban  not  been  made  of  a  greater  diameter 
than  8  feet,  and  runs  about  8400  revolutions  per  minute. 

Jtateau. — The  principal  pans  ot  this  fan  are  the  vanes  and  the 
difluser  which  Keivex  to  transform  the  active  force  of  the  current  into 
useful  statical  pressure.  The  fan  wheel,  or  turbine  as  it  is  called  by 
the  inventor,  is  Cdnatrueted  of  h  budy,  A,  of  the  shape  shown  in  Figs. 
534  and  535,  the  surface  ot  which  forma  the  aro  of  a  oirole,  a  b,  pro* 
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Tided  with  tt  boss,  B,  wherab;  it  is  mounted  on  th«  aliafl,  0,  hj  which 
it  is  rotated.  On  the  body.  A,  are  fixed  vanes,  J),  to  the  number  of 
ftbont  thirty*  of  special  lorm.  Each  vane  has  four  edges ;  one  of 
these  edges,  a  (,  is  fixed  on  the  body.  A,  of  the  wheel ;  a  second,  6  c,  is 
a  generatrix  of  the  imHginaiy  periphery  of  the  wheel ;  a  third,  e  d, 
during  rotation  of  the  fan  moves  in  close  proximity  to  a  part,  E,  of 
the  casing,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  bell  or  trumpet  mouth  inlet, 
d  e;  finally,  the  fourth  edge,  d  a,  extends  across  the  inlet  opening. 


Rg.  534-  Fig-  S3S. 

The  shape  of  the  space  between  A  and  E  ia  calculated  so  that  tho 
relative  speed  of  the  air  between  tie  vanea,  D,  remains  nearly  constant. 
A  conical  cap,^,  covers  the  end  of  both  the  shaft,  C,  and  casing,  A,  and 
guides  tbe  air  before  it  passes  on  to  the  edge,  a  b,  of  the  vanes. 

The  difl^user  is  composed  of  three  distinct  parts :  firsily,  of  a  flat 
spiral,  H  H,  formed  of  two  parallel  plates  limited  to  the  peripheral 
circumference  of  the  body,  A,  and  to  an  Arohimedian  spiral,  the  height 
of  which  increases  progressively  &om  the  inlet  mouth  of  the  difi'user 
to  the  outlet ;  secondly,  of  a  diffusing 
collector,  I  I,  or  volute  of  circular 
or  square  section,  iocreasiDg  in  dia- 
meter in  proportion  as  the  spiral  in- 
lasss  in  height  ^  thirdly,  the  conical 
or  pyramidal  outlet  pipe,  J,  The 
principal  feature  of  tbe  difi'user  is  the 
combination  of  the  fiat  spiral  portion 
with  the  enlarged  part;  this  is  dono 
with  the  object  of  allowing  an  almost 
complete  transformation  of  the  active 
force  in  the  air  into  pressure  before 
it  enters  the  outlet  chimney,  J. 

Mortier. — This  apparatus  differs 
in  principle  from  all  tbe  centrifiigal 
ventilating  machines  described,  inasmuch  as  the  air  enters  Iho 
casing  not  through  lateral  apertures  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  as  is 
the  case  with  fans  ordinarily  employed,  but  through  a  wide  portion  of 
periphery.     It  is  caught  by  the  forwardly  curved  vanes  of  a  sort  of 


Fig.  536- 
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paddle  wheel  and  caused  to  traverse  the  casing  diametrically  at  a  high 
velocity,  where  it  again  encounters  the  opposite  revolving  vanes  of 
the  paddle  wheel,  and  is  forced  with  a  still  higher  velocity  into  an 
expanding  outlet  or  chimney. 

The  apparatus  comprises  a  wheel  or  disc  (a.  Fig.  536)  having 
curved  vanes,  b  c,  arranged  symmetrically  around  the  periphery  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  disc,  a,  which  is  keyed  upon  the  driving  shaft,  c£, 
of  the  machine.  The  disc  is  enclosed  in  a  casing  of  the  shape 
shown,  having  an  inlet  orifice,  e/,  and  outlet  orifice,  g  A,  and  apertures 
through  its  two  flat  sides  for  the  passage  of  the  driving  shaft,  cL 
Two  fixed  cores  or  projecting  pieces,  m  n',  proceed  from  the  fl'it  sides 
of  the  casing,  and  extend  within  the  central  part  of  the  crown  of 
vanes  so  as  to  nearly  touch  the  central  disc,  a.  These  projecting  pieces 
Hre  intended  to  augment  the  capacity  of  the  apparatus,  and  are  fixed 
for  the  object  of  guiding  the  stream  of  air  passing  through  the  wheel, 
and  to  prevent  it  being  driven  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  might 
be  caused  by  that  portion  of  the  wheel  situated  on  the  left. 

Walker's  Shutter. — The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  reduce  the 
objectionable  noise  and  vibration  caused  by  rotary  fans.  In  the 
ordinary  Guibal,  the  edge  of  the  shutter  forms  a  horizontal  line 
parallel  with  the  shaft  of  the  fan,  and  faces  the  blades.  A  little  con- 
sideration will  show  that  during  the  revolution,  as  each  blade  neara 
the  discharge  orifice,  it  has  on  it  a  large  pressure,  but  as  soon  as  the 
tip  of  the  blade  and  bottom  of  the  shutter  coincide  the  delivery  of  air 
is  abruptly  terminated,  the  fan  enters  the  fan  casing,  the  load  is 
removed,  and  a  rebound  necessarily  takes  place.  The  jerk  thus  caused, 
is  transmitted  to  the  fan  shaft,  and  as  each  arm  acts  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  result  is  that  the  whole  structure  is  in  O  constant  state 
of  vibration,  and  injury  to  it  must  necessarily  follow. 

Messrs.  Walker  replace  the  horizontal  edge  of  the  shutter  with  an 
inverted  V,  thus,  A.  Each  blade  commences  to  discharge  at  the 
broad  part  of  the  A,  and  as  it  proceeds  on  its  journey  meets  with  a 
gradually  decreasing  area  of  discharge  orifice,  until  at  the  top  of  the 
A  all  egress  of  air  is  stopped.  As  a  result,  the  pressure  of  air  is 
gradually  taken  off  each  vane.  The  length  of  the  A  is  somewhat 
greater  than  the  distance  between  two  blades,  so  that  the  following 
vane  may  be  opposite  the  commencement  of  the  shutter  before  the 
blade  next  in  advance  has  entirely  left  it.  Without  doubt,  this  is  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  which  has  been  added  to  enclosed  fans 
of  late  years. 

Driving  by  Straps  and  Bopes. — High  speed  fans,  except  in 
rare  instances,  are  not  driven  direct  by  engines,  but  through  belts,  or 
better  still,  by  a  number  of  ropes  working  in  grooved  pulleys.  With 
a  steady  running  fan  engine  high  degrees  of  expansion  can  be  used, 
as  the  work  is  uniform,  but  such  procedure  causes  a  certain  amount  of 
shock  to  the  fan,  as  the  piston  receives  full  pressure  of  steam  at 
beginning  of  stroke.  Then  steam  is  cut  off,  and  the  rest  of  the 
revolution  is  due  to  the  momentum  obtained  and  the  expansion  of 
steam  already  in  the  cylinder.  The  fan  is  thus  practically  driven  by 
a  series  of  kicks. 

Belts  or  ropes  take  up  this  shock.  Ropes,  although  more  expen- 
sive than  belts  in  first  cost,  are,  perhaps,  the  best  in  the  long  run. 
If  a  belt  breaks,  all  the  machinery  is  stopped,  but  all  4he  ropes  will 
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never  break  at  the  same  time.  The  only  mistake  that  can  be  made  is 
to  put  too  great  a  strain  on  each  rope,  by  which  wear  becomes  very 
rapid.  These  ropes  are  constructed  of  hemp,  and  to  obtain  sufficient 
grip  are  generally  made  to  run  in  grooves,  whose  sides  are  inclined 
towards  each  other  at  an  angle  of  45**.  The  ordinary  method  of 
application  is  to  have  each  rope  in  separate  grooves.  They  are  pulled 
very  taut  at  first,  but  get  less  tight  as  the  rope  lengthens.  Another 
method  is  to  wind  a  single  rope  round  the  two  pulleys  as  many  times 
AS  required  for  the  necessary  horse-power,  and  to  put  on  a  tension 
pulley  to  get  the  required  grip  and  to  take  up  slack. 

The  wear  of  a  rope  is  due  to  two  causes — internally,  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  fibres  on  each  other  due  to  the  bending  on  the  pulleys, 
and,  externally,  through  the  wedging  and  slipping  on  the  grooves  of 
the  pulley,  both  of  which  may  be  said  to  be  directly  proportional  to 
the  speed.  Rope  drives  have  been  employed  for  about  the  past 
twenty  years;  their  wearing  capacity  appears  to  be  unlimited. 

Speed  Indicators. — Counters  attached  to  the  fan  shaft  are 
generally  employed  for  indicating  the  number  of  revolutions  made 
by  the  fan,  but  they  do  not  indicate  at  a  glance  the  speed  at  which 
the  machine  is  running.  Indicators  for  such  purpose  are  more 
necessary  with  the  higher  speed  fans  than  with  the  slower  larger 
i;ypes.  One  form  made  by  Harding  <fe  Co.,  consists  of  two  small 
fans  side  by  side  in  a  case,  but  not  attached  to  the  same  axle. 
One  fan  is  driven  by  a  small  pulley  and  belt,  worked  from  the 
main  fan  shaft,  and  produces  a  certain  current  of  air,  which  acts  on 
the  vanes  of  the  second  fan,  and  would  drive  it  round,  if  it  was 
not  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a  spring.  The  action,  however, 
coils  up  this  spring  to  a  more  or  less  extent  dependent  on  the  speed, 
and  the  spring  works  a  pointer  indicating  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions at  which  the  main  fan  shaft  is  revolving. 

A  similar  result  is  obtained  by  Napier  &  Son,  who  use  a  small 
centrifugal  pump,  driven  by  a  strap  from  the  fan  shaft,  to  elevate 
a  column  of  mercury  up  a  tube.  The  height  to  which  this  column  is 
lifted  varies  with  the  speed  of  the  engine. 

A  similar  appliance,  which  has  the  additional  advantage  of  record- 
ing the  speed,  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  J.  Karlik,  of  Kladno,  in 
Bohemia,  and  is  called  a  tachograph.  Like  similar  appliances  of 
its  kind,  it  consists  essentially  of  a  governor  and  recording  device. 
The  governor  is  of  novel  design,  and  consists  of  three  communicating 
tubes ;  a  wide  central  one  and  two  narrow  side  tubes,  the  latter  having 
a  peculiar  shape  based  on  mathematical  calculations.  When  these 
tubes  are  filled  to  a  certain  height  with  mercury,  and  rotated,  the 
mercurv  sinks  in  the  central  tube,  and  simultaneously  rises  in  the 
side  tubes  in  such  a  way  that  the  amount  of  the  depression  in  the 
central  tube  is  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  revolutions.  A 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  is  suitably  connected  with  a 
recordipj  device,  consisting  of  two  pens  filled  with  red  and  blue  ink, 
one  being  movable  and  recording  the  curve,  while  the  other  is  fixed 
and  records  a  base  line.  The  drum  carrying  the  paper  strip  is  driven 
by  oloekwork,  and  is  so  arranged  that  the  diagrams  are  written  in  a 
spiral  form  above  one  another,  and  consequently  a  great  number  of 
consecutive  diagrams  may  be  drawn  on  a  strip  of  paper  of  moderate 
Jength. 
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Arrangement  of  Engines,  &o. — To  minimise  the  result  of  & 
breakdown  in  the  engine,  it  is  usual  to  apply  two  to  a  iian,  each  work- 
ing alternately  for  certain  lengths  of  time,  generally  about  three 
months  at  a  stretch. 

This  arrangement  only  provides  relief  in  case  of  accident  to  the- 
engine,  and  if  the  fan  breaks  down  everything  is  stopped.  Of  late 
years  it  has  become  common  to  duplicate  the  whole  of  the  ventilating 
machinery,  and  work  each  fan  alternately.  A  very  good  arrangement 
for  two  ventilators,  as  applied  at  CelyMien  Colliery,  South  Wales^ 
is  shown  in  Fig.  537.  Two  Waddle  fans,  each  45  feet  diameter,, 
are  situated  as  illustrated.  The  air  drifts  are  18  feet  wide  by  19 
feet  6  inches  high,  and  in  each  one,  at  points  a  and  6,  are  eight 
wooden  doors,  working  in  iron  frames  (see  cross  section).  These- 
doors  open  towards  the  fans. 

To  change  fans,  the  one  that  has  been  standing  is  started,  and 
speed  gradually  got  up  to  about  40  revolutions.  The  other  fan  is 
slowed  down  to  50  revolutions,  while  the  speed  of  the  second  fan  is 
increased  ;  immediately  the  revolutions  of  the  second  fan  exceed  those 
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Fig.  537. 
of  the  first,  the  air  doors  in  its  drift  open,  and  at  the  same  time,  those- 
going  to  the  first  machine  shut.      The  first  fan  is  then  stopped,  and. 
the  speed  of  the  second  one  increased  to  the  ordinary  amount. 

Secondary  Ventilation. — Of  later  years,  and  more  particularly 
in  Europe,  it  has  become  a  common  practice  to  erect  small  sub- 
sidiary  pressure  fans  at  points  some  considerable  distance  from  the 
shaft,  either  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  main  ventilating  current, 
or  for  the  si^  ventilation  of  winning  headways.  These  fans  are 
arranged  to  force  air  down  a  range  of  sheet-iron  pipes,  some  18  to  24. 
inches  diameter,  and  are  often  driven  by  electric  motors,  coupled 
direct.  They  are  an  efficient  and  convenient  adjunct  to  the  main  fan,, 
when  this  is  working  anywhere  near  its  maximum  capacity. 

Determination  of  the  TJsefnl  Effect. — The  amount  of  useful 
effect  produced  by  a  fan  is  found  by  carefully  determining  the  quantity 
of  air  put  into  circulation  by  it,  and  by  measuring  the  water  gauge. 
Each  inch  of  water  gauge  is  equal  to  a  pressure  of  5*2  lbs.  per  square- 
foot.     The  horse-power  in  the  air 

_  ^  X  W.G.  X  5*2 

33.a» 
where  q  =  the  quantity  of  air  in  cubic  feet  per  minute  and  W.G.« 
water  gauge  in  inches. 

While  the  air  measurements  are  being  taken,  the  speed  of  the* 
engine  is  carefully  noted,  and  indicator  diagrams  taken,  from  which  the 
mean  steam  pressure  in  the  cylinder  is  determined.  The  H.P.  of  the> 
engine 

_  p  X  cP  X  7854  X  2  X  S  X  R 
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^here  p  «  the  average  steam  pressure,  d  =  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder,  S  »  the  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet,  and  R  » the  number 
of  revolutions  per  minute.  The  ratio  between  the  horse-power  in  the 
air  and  the  horse-power  exerted  by  the  engine  gives  the  useful  effect 
-of  the  fiftn.  The  manometrical  efficiency  is  the  ratio  between  the 
observed  and  the  theoretical  water  gauge  for  any  determined  velocity. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  comparing  fans,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to 
do  so,  without  deducting  the  power  required  to  drive  the  engine  when 
it  is  not  connected  to  the  fan.  The  higher  type  of  engine  in  perfect 
condition  necessarily  absorbs  less  power  to  drive  it  than  a  badly 
designed  machine  in  an  indifferent  condition;  it  may,  therefore, 
happen  that  a  good  fan  driven  by  a  bad  engine  will  not  show  such  a 
high  efficiency  as  a  less  perfect  fan  driven  by  a  good  engine,  indeed,  a 
badly  constructed  engine  may  take  more  power  to  drive  it  than  a 
good  fan. 

Effloienoy  of  Fans, — No  matter  whether  the  fan  is  a  large  one, 
running  slowly,  or  small  one  travelling  at  high  velocity,  the  work 
done  depends  on  the  speed  of  the  periphery,  or  tangential  velocity. 
The  theoretical  depression  which  a  perfect  fan  would  produce  is 
determined  by  the  formula — 

H  =  " 
9 

where  H  is  expressed  in  feet  of  air  column  required  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  mine,  and  u  »  tangential  velocity  in  feet  per  second. 
This  depression  is  never  realised  in  practice,  owing  to  several  causes, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  resistance  of  the  machine  itself  to  the  passage 
of  the  air  through  it.  The  theory  of  ventilators  now  generally 
accepted  is  that  of  Mr.  Murgue,*  the  third  part  of  which  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Steaven8on,t  to  which  the 
student  is  referred  &r  the  reasoning  by  which  the  following  formula 
are  deduced. 

Mr.  Murgue  assimilates  every  mine  to  an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate^ 
which  he  calls  the  ^^equiwUerU  arifi:e" — that  is  to  say,  all  mines 
requiring  a  certain  water  gauge  for  the  production  of  a  certain  volume 
of  air  are  exactly  equivalent  to  an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate  which  requires 
the  same  water  gauge  to  pass  the  same  volume.  By  this  means  all 
existing  mines  can  be  compared  by  the  sizes  of  their  orifices. 

The  equivalent  orifice  depends  upon  the  well-known  laws  relating 
to  the  flow  of  fluids,  being  chiefly  affected  by  what  is  known  as  the 
vena  eontracta^  or  the  quantity  which  passes  through  an  orifice  in  a 
thin  plate  is  0*65  that  of  the  quantity  due  to  the  area  of  the  full 
orifice.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  normal  densities  of  air  and  water 
Are  respectively  1*2  and  1000  and  expressing  Y,  the  volume,  in 
thousands  of  cubic  feet  per  minute  and  h  in  inches  of  water  gauge, 
the  equivalent  orifice  a  will  be  found  from  the  formula — 

« =0-403;^ 

The  second  point  of  Mr.  Murgue  is  that  the  ventilator  even  while 
'exhausting  the  air  from  the  mine,  forms  at  the  same  time  an  obstacle 

*  Soc  ImL  Min.  (2«  S4rie),  ist  part,  ii.,  445 ;  2nd  part,  iv.,  747 ;  3rd  part, 

iXf  5. 

t  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Centrifugal  Ventilating  Machines,    London.  188.). 
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to  the  puuge  of  the  air,  causing  ■  sensible  loss  of  dutjr.  This  h« 
oalle  the  "orifice  oj' passaye." 

In  order  to  compare  two  machiaea,  thej  are  regulated  to  the  same 
ipMd  of  periphery,  or  their  results  hmj  be  easily  reduced  to  equal 
speeds,  since  the  volumes  vary  ae  the  revolutions,  and  the  depi-esaion* 
as  the  square  of  the  speeds. 

The  mine  ia  altered  to,  say,  five  different  oonditioos,  first,  by 
obstructing  the  passages ;  then  in  a  norm^  state ;  and  afterwards  by 
opening  some  of  the  doors. 

With  the  equivalent  orifices  of  these  five  different  mines,  or  con- 
ditions of  mine,  plotted  as  absciaate,  and  the  volumes  ae  ordinates,  a. 
curve  is  obtained,  which  clearly  shows  the  effectiveness  of  each  fan, 
and  ia  called  its  "  eharaclerutic  curvt." 

A  perfect  fan  moving  without  friction  and  giving  the  theoretical 
water  gauges,  produces  volumes  of  air  proportional  to  its  equivalent 
orifice,  and  its  curve  is  represented  by  a  straight  line,  O  B  (Fig,  538)  . 
commencing  from  the  origin,  be- 
cause when  the  mine  ia  closed  the       ^.^ 
volume  of  air  ia  necessarily   nil.     . 
Owingto  the  resistances  of  the  fan   \jott 
itself  which  vary  with  the  volume   .5 
produced,  the  straight  line  is  never    ^  #»• 
obtained  in  practice,  but  a  curved    j> 
one  takea  its  place.      The  nearer    .T"" 
this  curved   line  approachea  the  ^ 
straight  one  the  more  perfect  is    ^***' 
the  fan.  S 

In  calculating  the  efficiency  of    ""•• 
fans  the  chief  error  which  is  likely    ■S 
to  arise  is  neglecting  the  amount    ■■"*•• 
of  nntural  ventilation,  as,  if  this  is     | 
large,  it  has  to  be  passed  through    g  "" 
the  fan,  and  in  doing  so  little  or 
no  water  gauge  is  jiroduced. 

Under  favourable  conditions,  tfoi^U^m  i,rUi<*4  •«  *f.A. 

and  with  a  machine  designed  for  ^^%-  53^ 

the  work  it  has  to  perform,  the 

efficiencies  of  the  Guibal  and  improved  Waddle  fans  may  reach  65 
to  70  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  Schiele  fan  is  smaller.  The 
efficiency  of  the  Capell  and  Walker  fans  is  probably  higher  than 
the  above  figure.  Any  fan  dealing  with  the  maximum  quantity 
of  air  that  it  was  designed  to  pass,  gives  better  results  than  if  the 
quantity  of  air  put  into  circulation  is  either  more  or  less  than  the 
amount  for  which  it  was  designed. 

It  ia  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  relative  merits  of  the  different 
types  of  fans,  aa  comparisons  are  apt  to  be  misleading.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  a  trustworthy  conclusion,  the  fans  should  be  of  equal 
capacities  and  be  working  under  the  same  conditions.  The  latt«r 
condition  can  scarcely  be  fu16lled  unless  the  fans  have  been  designed 
for,  and  are  applied  to  the  game  mine.  In  many  instances  when  I'ana 
are  being  erected  they  are  put  down  of  much  larger  size  than  ia 
theoretically  necessary  in  order  that  larger  volumes  of  air  may  be 
circulated  should  circumstances  require  it.     It  is,  therefore,  mislead- 
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ing  to  compare  such  a  fan  with  another  working  to  the  full  capacity 
for  which  it  was  designed.  In  order  to  determine  the  relative  merits 
of  several  types  of  fans,  the  North  of  England,  the  South  Wales,  and 
the  Midland  Institutes  of  Mining  Engineers  appointed  a  committee, 
and  their  report  was  issued  in  May,  1899.*  The  report  confirms 
the  opinion  generally  held  that  the  enclosed  type  of  fan  is  superior 
in  efficiency  to  the  open  running  type.  The  enclosed  Guibal  fan 
had  a  manometric  efficiency,  which  is  also  the  measure  of  the  re- 
sistance of  the  fan  to  the  passage  of  air,  of  0*636,  the  enclosed  Schiele 
fan  0*502,  and  the  open-running  fan  only  0*464.  It  is  also  pointed 
out  that  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  a  fan  was  not  a  constant  quan- 
tity and  varied  with  the  orifice  of  the  mine,  from  zero  upwards. 
The  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  Guibal  fan  varied  from  o  when  the 
orifice  was  closed  to  24*5  per  cent,  on  an  orifice  of  10  square  feet, 
43 '4  V^^  cent,  at  20  square  feet,  52*7  per  cent,  at  30  square  feet^ 
54*8  per  cent,  at  40  square  feet^  and  fell  to  53*2  per  cent,  for  50 
square  feet;  and  for  larger  orifices  there  was  a  continuing  decrease  in 
the  mechanical  efficiency.  The  committee  direct  particular  attention 
to  the  question  of  the  choice  of  a  driving  engine  which  so  materially 
affects  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  fan,  an  efficient  fan  being 
practically  valueless  when  driven  by  an  inefficient  engine.  The 
report  is  most  interesting  and  valuable,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  experiments  were  confined  to  the  Guibal,  Schiele,  and  Waddle 

flEUlS. 

The  practice  of  recent  years  has  been  to  employ  smaller  high  speed 
fans  in  place  of  the  older  designs  of  slow  moving  ventilators,  and 
while  the  former  are  cheaper  in  first  cost  and  in  foundations,  <&c., 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  their  efficiency  is  equal  if  not 
superior  to  the  latter,  and  that  their  wearing  capacity  is  satisfactory. 
In  Great  Britain  the  Walker  and  Gapell  are  probably  most  in  favour; 
in  Europe  the  Mortier,  Ser,  and  Rateau  are  generally  employed, 
although  numbers  of  Gapell  are  in  operation,  while  in  America  the 
last  named  fan  is  making  considerable  headway. 

Messrs.  Mativa,  Desvachez,  Isaac,  and  Evrard  f  have  made  experi- 
ments on  four  different  types  of  fans — viz.,  Guibal,  Capell,  Ser,  and 
Bateau.  Four  tests  were  made  on  each  at  different  mines  and  the 
results  are  detailed  in  an  elaborate  table.  They  give  the  approxi- 
mate cost  of  the  different  fans,  including  steam  engine  for  driving, 
foundations,  and  buildings  for  covering,  as  follows: — Guibal,  X1120; 
Ser,  X1280;  Capell,  £1380;  Bateau,  £1200;  and  they  summarise  the 
four  different  fans  thus — They  are  all  efficient  from  many  points  of 
view  and  possess  good  qualities,  but  the  Bateau  appears  to  porsess 
advantages  which  place  it  first,  as  it  produces  a  higher  pressure,  has 
a  higher  mechanical  efficiency,  and  works  regularly  and  silently. 

As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  fan  tests  are  apt  to  be  misleading. 
The  only  fair  comparison  is  to  test  them  under  similar  conditions,  and 
each  fan  should  be  doing  the  work  for  which  it  was  designed.  It  is 
obviously  unfair  to  compare  a  fan  doing  the  duty  for  which  it  was 
constructed,  with  one  working  under  or  over  its  capacity.  For  the 
comparisons  to  be  of  any  value  they  must  be  made  on  fans  travelling 
at  equal  circumferential  velocities,  and  experiments  conducted  with 
varied  resistances  of  the  mine  to  the  passage  of  air.  Natural  venti- 
♦  Fed,  Inst, ,  vii. ,  482.  t  Ibid. ,  vi. ,  601 . 
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lation  should  theoretically  also  be  taken  into  consideration ;  it  is  an 
uncertain  factor  sometimes  aiding  and  at  others  reducing  the  work  of 
the  mechanical  ventilator. 

Comparison  of  FumaoeB  and  Fans.  —  Mr.  J.  J.  Atkinson 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  person  to  theoretically  compare  the 
relative  efficiencies  of  furnace  and  mechanical  ventilation.'*'  After 
considering  the  varying  circumstances  of  different  mines  and  the 
conditions  under  which  furnaces  and  fans  produce  a  ventilating 
current,  he  gives  a  formula  from  which  it  appears  that  the  depth  at 
which  furnace  action  becomes  as  economical  in  fuel  as  a  ventilating 
machine,  increases  directly  as  the  volume  assumed  by  a  given  weight 
of  air  as  due  to  the  average  upcast  temperature  required  for  the 
production  of  ventilation  by  furnace  action — that  is  to  say,  inversely 
as  the  average  density  of  the  heated  air  in  the  upcast  This  depth, 
of  course,  must  decrease  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  fuel  per  horse- 
power per  hour,  required  to  drive  the  engine  of  a  ventilating  machine 
increases. 

By  this  formula  the  following  table  was  calculated,  showing  the 
depths  at  which  furnaces  become  equal  to  ventilating  machines  in 
point  of  economy  of  fuel,  on  the  assumption  that  the  fuel  due  to  the 
temperature  lost  between  the  furnace  and  the  point  in  the  upcast 
column,  where  the  average  temperature  prevails,  is  the  same  per- 
centage of  the  whole  fuel  as  that  which  arises  from  the  application  of 
ventilating  machines,  driven  by  engine  power,  to  produce  the  same 
ventilation : — 


CoDBumption  of  Coal 

by  Engine  in  Ibi.  per 

hour  per  horte-power 

expended. 

AVB&AOa  TniFXBATUBB  OF  UPOAST  COLUMIIB. 

100«F. 

160- F. 

200*  F. 

8 
lO 
12 

Depth  in  Yards. 
958 

766 

638 

Depth  in  Yards. 
1044 

834 
696 

Depth  in  Yards. 
1 130 
904 

752 

A  table  is  also  given  showing  that  the  average  loss  in  eleven  cases 
of  furnace  action  was  40  per  cent.  If  therefore  ventilating  machines 
lose  40  and  utilise  60  per  cent,  of  the  engine  power,  the  depths  that 
are  necessary  to  render  furnace  ventilation  as  economical  as  such 
ventilating  machines  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  are  as  stated  above. 
It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  many  engiues  at  the  present  day 
do  not  consume  4  lbs.  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  hence  the 
economy  of  fan  ventilation  is  more  than  that  shown  by  the  table. 

Mr.  C.  Cockson  after  giving  a  description  of  a  fan  at  Dairy  Pit, 
Wigan,t  stated  that  the  plant  was  erected  to  take  the  place  of  two 
underground  furnaces,  having  a  fire-bar  area  of  129  square  feet  on 
which  12  tons  17  cwts.  of  Arley  mine  mixture  were  burnt  per  24 
hours,  producing,  with  the  furnace  very  hard  fired,  142,570  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  minute,  the  cost  for  wages  being  19s.  3d.  and  for  fuel 
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X4  38.  7d.,  or  a  total  cost  of  £5  2s.  lod.  per  24  hoars,  which,  multi- 
plied by  365,  will  be  £1876  per  annum.  The  fan  gave  the  same 
■quantity  of  air  as  the  furnaces  when  running  at  52  revolutions  per 
minute,  burning  4  tons  2  cwts.  of  rough  buzzard  slack  per  24  hours, 
and  costing  for  wages  los.  6d.,  and  for  fuel,  15s.  4d.;  or  a  total  per 
day  of  £1  Ss.  lod.,  which,  multiplied  by  365,  gives  a  cost  of  £471  per 
annum,  or  a  saving  by  the  use  of  the  fan  on  the  two  items  of  fuel  and 
labour  of  X1405  per  annum.  Of  course,  from  this  an  allowance  has  to 
be  made  for  interest,  depreciation,  stores,  iic. 

Many  similar  instances  could  be  quoted  if  it  were  necessary,  but  it 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  mechanical  ventilation  is  superior  to 
furnace  ventilation,  as  it  is  more  under  control,  cheaper,  more  efficient, 
«nd  capable  of  being  easily  varied  in  quantity  whenever  desired. 

DISTBIBUTION  OP  THE  AIB  CUBBBNT.— Having  de- 
scribed the  means  of  producing  the  air  current,  and  the  laws  which 
regulate  its  flow,  its  distribution  underground  should  be  readily 
understood.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  two  paths  are  provided  for 
the  current,  one  for  the  fresh  air  to  enter  and  the  other  for  its  return. 
The  distribution  into  the  workings  is  a  far  more  difficult  point  than 
4Bimply  leading  it  along  two  roads.  To  reduce  resistance  and  allow 
large  volumes  to  be  readily  passed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  air- ways 
should  have  as  large  a  section  as  possible.  As  the  resistance  varies 
with  the  square  of  the  velocity,  the  only  practicable  way  to  pass  large 
•quantities  is  to  reduce  the  velocity,  which  may  be  done  by  diminish- 
ing the  rubbing  surface,  increasing  the  area  of  the  air- way,  or  better 
atill,  by  what  is  known  as  splitting — that  is  to  say,  dividing  the 
•current  into  several  parts,  and  providing  a  separate  air-way  for  each. 

The  rubbing  surface  can  only  be  reduced  by  shortening  the  length 
of  the  air-ways  which  is  generally  impracticable.  Considerable  saving 
in  this  respect  may  be  effected  by  the  careful  laying  out  and  design 
of  the  roadways  in  the  first  instance,  by  making  them  as  straight 
as  possible,  and  by  keeping  the  timbering  regular,  or  by  making  the 
sides  smooth;  indeed,  by  lining  the  sides  with  masonry  for  some  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  shaft 

■  The  velocity  is  more  readily  reduced  by  increasing  the  area  of  the 
air-ways,  limited,  however,  by  considerations  of  safety  and  cost  in 
maintaining  large  air-ways  dependent  on  the  nature  and  structure 
of  the  strata.  Roadways  of  double  the  area  may  more  easily  be  main- 
tained in  some  seams  than  those  of  half  the  size  in  adjoining  ones. 
It  is  often  cheaper  to  provide  and  maintain  two  air-ways  than  one 
of  double  the  size,  and  in  extensive  collieries,  two  intakes  and  two 
returns  are  commonly  provided.  The  area  of  the  air- ways  should  be 
kept  as  large  as  possible,  and  friction  can  often  be  reduced  by  in- 
•creasing  the  size  of  the  existing  roads,  either  by  ripping  the  roof  or 
widening  the  sides.  This  increases  the  amount  of  rubbing  surface 
and  friction,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  the  friction  is  reduced  by 
the  smaller  velocity  of  the  air  current,  because  friction  varies  directly 
as  the  extent  of  the  rubbing  surface,  but  in  proportion  to  the  square 
of  the  velocity. 

The  most  effective  method  is  by  splitting  the  air.  Supposing  one 
current  of  100,000  cubic  feet  exists  in  the  mine,  and  passes  down  an 
Air-way  having  an  area  of  100  square  feet,  its  velocity  would  be  1000 
feet  a  minute.     If  this  current  be  divided  into  five,  each  of  which 
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oont«in8  20,000  cubic  feet,  the  same  total  quantity  will  be  passed 
through  the  mine,  and  if  each  of  these  currents  be  proyided  with  an 
air- way  100  square  feet  in  area  the  velocity  will  be  200  feet  per 
minute,  or  ouly  one-fifth  of  what  it  was  before,  consequently  the 
resistance  is  reduced  to  one  twenty-fifth  part. 

The  enormous  gain  resulting  from  splitting  the  air  is  at  once 
apparent^  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number 
of  splits  that  can  be  used  at  any  mine.  All  the  splits,  however 
separate  they  may  be  kept  in  the  workings,  have  to  unite  at  the 
bottom  of  the  upcast  shaft,  and  pass  through  it ;  therefore,  when  the 
resistance  of  the  shaft  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  resistances  of  the 
air- ways,  the  limit  of  advantageous  splitting  is  reached. 

A  further  advantage  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  air  throughout 
the  mine  is  purer,  because  the  gases,  &c.,  from  each  district  are  kept 
separate  in  their  respective  air-ways,  and  each  face  is  supplied  with  a 
current  of  fresh  air.  The  reduction  in  velocity  also  minimises  the 
probability  of  the  flame  of  a  safety  lamp  being  passed  through  the 
gauze  to  an  explosive  mixture. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  from  splitting  the  air  current  it  is 
necessary  that  every  split  should  commence  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
shaft  bottom,  and  have  a  separate  intake  and  return,  and  that  the 
splits  should  approximately  be  of  equal  lengths,  to  avoid  the  necessity 
for  regulating  doors. 

Stoppings. — When  the  two  main  roads  are  being  driven,  one  for 
the  in-take,  and  the  other  for  the  return,  they  are  connected  at 
intervals  by  cross-drivages,  and  those  nearest  the  shaft  are  stopped  up 
again  immediately  another  one  nearer  the  face  is  driven.  These 
stoppings  are  usually  built  of  dirt  or  rubbish,  and  a  brick  wall  put  on 
the  side  nearest  the  intake  current.  Every  care  should  be  taken 
that  this  is  air-tight,  or  a  small  quantity  will  escape  through  and  pass 
away  to  the  upcast  shaft  without  doing  any  good.  The  practice  is 
sometimes  followed  of  leaving  a  small  hole  through  the  stopping  to 
ventilate  the  cross-road,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  do 
any  good,  as  the  quantity  of  air  which  escapes  through  is  so  small  that 
it  cannot  effectively  ventilate  the  road ;  while  the  total  loss  occasioned 
by  a  number  of  such  outlets  seriously  reduces  the  quantity  passing 
into  the  workings. 

Doors. — Where  tubs,  men,  or  animals  have  to  pass  through  these 
cross-roads,    doors    replace    the    stoppings    previously    referred    to. 
Generally   two   and  often  three   sets   of  doors   are   employed,   the 
object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  all  being  open  at 
the  same  time.     The  main  doors 
which  are  of  a  nermanent  char- 
acter,   should     be     built    in    a  p^g^  ^^q. 
masonry     abutment,     carefully 

made  and  fitted,  and  provided  with  a  latch.  If  tubs  travel  through 
the  road  a  guard  should  be  fixed  to  each  door  to  prevent  the  tub 
striking  the  wood- work;  this  usually  consists  of  a  curved  strip  of 
fiat  iron,  bent  as  shown  in  plan  by  Fig.  539.  Unless  this  precaution 
is  taken,  sooner  or  later  the  door  will  be  damaged,  and  leakage  of  air 
follows. 

Several  arrangements  have  been  made  for  interlocking  air  doors^ 
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■o  that  both  cannot  be  opeuMl  at  the  same  time,  but  an  objected  to 
on  the  ground  that  some  mechanical  arrangement  has  to  be  set  in 
action  before  the  first  door  can  be  passed  through.  A  design  adopted 
at  Firminy  Colliery*  is  free  from  such  objection,  the  doors  opening  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  two  ordinary  doors  a  small  distance  apart, 
except  that  they  cannot  both  be  opened  at  the  same  instant  The 
arrangement  is  based  on  the  principle  of  making  tbe  opening  of  one 
door  in  the  pair,  dependent  on  the  penetration  of  a  rod  fixed  to  it,  into 
the  recess  of  a  disc  moved  by  the  other  door,  and  interlocked  with 
it.  Thia  disc  is  connected  by  a  wire  cord  with  the  other  door  in 
Bnch  a  manner  that  when  the  latter  is  opened  the  disc  turns  on  its 


FigB.  S40  and  541.  Pigs-  S4*  »nd  543. 

axis,  and  the  curved  bolt  cannot  then  pass  into  the  recess  normally 
provided  for  it.  The  second  door  cannot  therefore  o|>en  until  the 
first  is  shut  again.     Tbe  cost  of  the  complete  apparatus  is  about  28a. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  doors  have  to  be  placed  in  roads  where 
haulage  is  carried  out  by  mechanical  means,  although  such  practice  is 
by  no  means  to  be  recommended.  Either  special  boys  have  to  be  kept 
to  open  and  shut  these  doors  at  the  proper  time,  or,  what  is  still 
better,  a  aelf-^losing  door,  illustrated  in  plan  and  elevation  (Figs.  540 
and  S41X  which  is  adopted  at  Hotton  Colliery,  can  be  used.  The 
door  is  in  two  divisions,  hnng  by  pnlleya  travelling  on  rails,  these 
being  arranged  at  8U(^  an  inclination  that  the  two  halves  run  together 
*  Camp.  Bend.  Soc  Iitd.  Jfin,,  1S97,  33. 
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bj  Jiheir  own  weight,  »nd  abut  close.  Hinged  to  the  edge  of  each  half 
where  it  meets  toe  other,  and  about  2  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
door,  is  a  stout  piece  of  angle  steel,  a  a,  about  8  feet  long,  the  outer 
«nd  of  which  passes  through  an  eye  bolt  fastened  to  a  tree,  e,  this  being 
placed  as  near  the  r^ls  as  will  only  just  allow  the  tub  to  pass.  When 
ft  set  reaches  the  door,  the  first  tub  encounters  the  bars,  a,  presses 
tfaem  outwards,  and  in  doing  so  opens  the  door,  which  closes  again 
when  the  last  tub  has  gone  by.  As  this  arrangement  is  similar  on 
both  sides  of  the  door,  it  is  opened  equally  easily  whichever  way  the 
set  is  travelling,  and  the  motion  being  gradual  there  is  a  complete 
absence  of  shock,  so  noticeable  when  the  tubs  strike  against  ordinary 

Begulating  Doors. — If  all  the  splits  are  of  equal  length  and 
the  airways  of  equal  area,  the  same  resistance  is  uucotintered  by 
«ach,  but  as  such  condition  scarcely  ever  exists,  artificial  resistance 
has  to  be  added  to  regulate  the  quantity  passing  in  each  split  to 
the  desired  amount.  If  it  were  not,  the  shortest  splits  would  take 
the  largest  quantity.  This  regulation  is  efiected  by  an  opening  in  a 
door,  such  being  covered  by  a  sliding  shutter,  which  can  be  set  at  any 
point  to  give  the  desired  result. 

Air  OroBBings. — In  splitting  air,  one  current  has  to  pass  over,  or 
under,  the  other,  but  it  must  do  so  in  a  separate  conduit.      This  ia 


Fig- 544- 
cffected  by  what  are  known  as  air  crossings.  A  temporary  form  is 
to  build,  where  two  roads  cross  each  other,  a  brick  wall  on  each  side 
of  the  intake  current,  place  two  timber  bearers  on  the  top,  and  connect 
the  two  walls  by  planks  laid  across.  The  incoming  current  passes 
between  the  walls  underneath  the  planks,  while  the  return  air  passes 
over  the  walls  and  planks. 

This  construction  results  in  great  loss  by  leak^e,  especially  if 
there  is  any  movement  in  the  ground.  At  Lye  Cross  pit,  crossings 
are  nsed  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  543  and  543.  In  the  intake  road  an 
invert  of  masonry  and  two  side  walls  are  built,  girders  put  across  from 
one  to  the  other  and  bricked  in  between  with  small  arches.  The 
fetum  air-way  is  formed  by  carrying  two  walls  up  to  the  roof,  this 
being  alio  capped  by  girders  which  run  at  right  angles  to  those 
previously  mentioned.  The  construction  is  very  solid,  but  is  required 
on  account  of  the  movements  in  the  strata,  which,  if  not  prevented, 
would  result  in  serious  leakage. 

In  fiery  mines,  should  an  explosion  happen,  all  stoppings  con- 
structed in  the  ordinary  way  would  be  blown  down,  the  two  currents 
intermingled  and  ventilation  entirely  suspended.  To  provide  against 
such  contingency,  it  is  often  the  practice  to  drive  the  return  air-way 
some  considerable  distance  above  the  intake  (Fig.  544). 

XiOss  in  Cironlntioii. — By  the  aid  of  stoppings,  doors,  and  air 
erosungs  the  currents  are  regulated  and  made  to  follow  certsia  paths 
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at  will,  in  order  that  yentilation  shall  be  carried  into  the  workinga 
and  perform  its  mission.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  reduce 
leakage  through  cross-roads,  but  in  spite  of  all  precautions  only  a 
portion  of  the  air  that  passes  through  the  down-cast  shaft  reaches  the- 
working  face.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  how  small  this  portion  is,  but 
the  following  example  given  by  Mr.  Henry  Palmer*  may  be  quoted, 
showing  the  great  loss.  A  ventilating  current  was  measured  at 
several  places  during  its  passage  from  the  down-cast  shaft  to  the 
workings.  It  is  stated  that  the  doors  in  the  seam  in  question  were 
well  fitting  and  double,  and  that  the  stoppings  were  made  as  solid  as 
possible,  and  well  stowed.  The  first  measurement  was  taken  140 
yards  from  the  shaft,  and  the  quantity  found  to  be  16,650  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  At  805  yards  from  the  shaft  the  quantity  was  12,550  cubic 
feet;  about  this  point  a  split  of  3140  cubic  feet  passed  away  to* 
ventilate  an  engine  and  travelling  road.  At  1470  yards  from  the  shaft 
the  quantity  was  7700  cubic  feet,  and  immediately  after  this  point  a. 
second  split  of  3510  cubic  feet  passed  away  to  ventilate  another 
district.  At  the  lace  of  the  workings,  2200  yards  from  the  shaft,  the 
quantity  was  1560  cubic  feet. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  while  16,650  cubic  feet  lefw  the 
shafc,  only  1560  cubic  feet  reached  the  face.  From  the  initial  quantity, 
however,  the  two  splits  alluded  to,  must  be  deducted — viz.,  3140  and 
3510,  making  a  total  of  6650  cubic  feet.  Deducting  this  from  16,65a 
leaves  10,000  cubic  feet,  and  a  very  simple  calculation  will  show,  that 
no  less  than  84*4  per  cent,  of  the  air  current  was  lost  in  its  passage 
from  the  shaft  to  the  working  face. 

MBASUIIBMENT  OF  AIB  CUBBEH'TS. — In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  air  passing,  the  velocity  has  to  be  ascertained. 
This,  multiplied  by  the  area  in  square  feet  at  the  point  of  observation,, 
gives  the  quantity  of  cubic  feet  of  air.  The  velocity  may  be  determined 
by  several  methods,  only  two  of  which  need,  however,  be  considered. 

In  tiie  first,  some  light  body,  such  as  smoke,  is  employed,  and  the 
time  it  takes  to  travel  a  measured  distance  noted.  Even  when 
exercising  the  greatest  care,  the  results  obtained  are  not  exact, 
although  near  approximations  are  given.  If  the  road  is  of  uniform 
area,  some  definite  quantity,  such  as  i  cubic  inch  of  gunpowder,  should 
be  always  employed. 

Anemometers. — At  the  present  time  the  invariable  practice  is  to 
employ  what  are  called  anemometers  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  the 
air  current.  The  common  form  is  known  as  Biram's  (Fig.  545),  which 
consists  of  a  series  of  vanes,  a,  placed  obliquely  to  tne  axis  like  the 
sails  of  a  windmilL  An  indicator,  or  counter,  is  placed  in  the  centre. 
The  axis  of  the  vanes  carries  an  endless  screw,  which  gears  into  a 
wheel,  to  which  a  pointer  is  connected.  Another  form  much  used  ia 
Casartelli's,  which  is  very  similar  to  Biram's,  but  is  usually  made  with 
five  dials,  registering  units,  hundreds,  thousands,  &c.,  and,  in  addition, 
a  small  lever  or  stop  is  provided,  by  means  of  which  the  oounting^ 
mechanism  can  be  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear. 

With  the  two  anemometers  just  described  the  velocity  is  measured 
by  holding  them  in  the  air  current  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and 
noting  the  number  of  revolutions.  This  means  that  two  persons  are 
required,  as  one  man  cannot  hold  a  watch,  anemometer,  and  lamp^ 
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with  two  hands.  Davis's  aelf-timing  anemometer  dispenses  with  ths 
use  ot  a  watch  altogether,  and  registers  at  once  the  velocity  in  feet  per 
second,  and  not  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  vanes.  In  taking 
observations  the  instrument  (Fig.  546),  is  held  out  at  arm's  lengtii  for 
a  short  time  until  the  vaues  are  travelling  at  full  speed  due  to  the  air 
current,  a  aoiall  button,  a,  is  pressed,  and  the  pointer  turns  to  the 
speed,  and  is  kept  there  by  a  locking  arrangement.  Eaoh  instrument 
being  graduated  by  experiment,  no  allowances  fa&ve  to  be  made.  Tn 
return  the  pointer  to  zero,  the  Hmall  milled  head,  6,  is  screwed  down 
until  a  is  released,  whea  as  soon  as  b  is  unscrewed,  the  pointer  turns 
to  zero,  and  the  instrument  is  ready  to  take  another  observation. 
Two  graduated  circles  are  provided,  and  a  jtointer,  c,  travelling  in  a 
small  dial,  informs  the  observer  which  one  to  read. 

Messrs.  Davis  &  Son  have  also  introduced  a  new  form  of  anemo- 
meter for  measuring  currents  of  high  velocity  (over  30  feet  per 
second).  It  is  call«3  the  "  Capell- Davis,"  as  the  vanes  are  shaped 
like  those  of  the  Capetl  fan.     It  differs  from  anemometers  on  the 
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Biram  principle  in  having  the  vanes  rigidly  attached  to  a  blank  disc 
Ab  a  result,  ihe  wind  pressure  bears  equally  on  the  whole  surface, 
whereas  in  the  old  construction  it  might  impinge  on  one  vane  more 
than  another  and  distort  one  of  the  delicate  arms. 

Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Daglish*  conducted  a  series  of  experiments 
with  anemometers,  and  determined  that  they  all  required  correction, 
to  bring  the  velocity  they  recorded  to  the  true  velocity  at  which  the 
ah-  is  travelling.  The  true  velocity  may  be  determined  by  the 
formula, 

i>  =  kR  X  & 

where  a  is  a  constant  proportional  to  the  number  of  linear  feet 
travelled  by  the  air  per  revolution.  R  ia  the  number  of  revolntiona 
registered  by  the  anemometer,  and  b  the  losses  of  velocity  due  to 
friction  of  machine,  this  loss  being  determined  experimentally  by  a 
whirling  machine. 

Instead  of  this  formula,  the  correction  is  usually  made  by  adding 
numbers,  which  are  supplied   by  the  makers,  and    vary  for  every 
•y.S.  /.,  X..  W7. 
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instmmeiit  and  for  different  velocities.  Anemometers  are  necessarily 
of  very  light  and  fragile  construction,  and  easily  get  out  of  order. 
It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  if  accuracy  is  desired,  that  they 
should  be  tested  from  time  to  time. 

In  order  to  obtain  trustworthy  results,  the  places  of  measurement 
must  be  of  uniform  section  and  preferably  divided,  by  a  series  of 
horizontal  and  vertical  strings,  into  a  number  of  equal  parts  (Fig. 
547),  and  the  anemometer  placed  in  each  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 
It  a  disengaging  gear  is  applied  to  the  instrument,  it  should  be  placed 
in  the  current,  and  allowed  to  attain  the  full  velocity  before  throwing 
the  mechanism  into  gear.  For  very  accurate  results  the  observations 
should  be  taken  in  each  division.  Mr.  Murgue,  however,  states  that 
the  ratio  between  the  mean  velocity  and  the  velocity  at  any  given 
point  in  the  same  section  remains  constant,  whatever  variations  there 
are  in  the  mean  velocity.  It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  find  the 
ratio  between  the  meau  velocity,  and  the  velocity  of  air  at  any  one 
convenient  point,  and  in  future  merely  measure  the  velocity  at  that 
point. 

For  all  ordinary  purposes,  the  velocity  can  be  determined  by 
iiolding  the  anemometer  out  at  arm's  length  and  moving  it  slowly 

over  the  section  of  the  gallery, 
following  the  course  indicated 
by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  548. 

"■  l"l""t' f""!         I.' *1  Barometep  and  Thermo- 

't't""^"?"!         r ' 1      nieter. — ^At  every  mine  a  baro- 

--I---»--4-i--l         I -1      meter  and  thermometer  have 

to  be  placed.  The  former  in- 
dicates   the    pressure    of    the 
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Fig-  547.  Fig.  548^  atmosphere,  and  as  the  volume 

of  air  varies  inversely  as  the 
pressure,  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  barometer  influences  the  volume  of 
air  in  the  mine.  It  is  also  contended  that  if  the  barometer  falls, 
a  certain  amount  of  pressure  is  taken  off  the  face  of  the  strata,  and 
that  the  gases  contained  in  the  coal  are  more  freely  liberated,  or,  that 
any  accumulations  contained  in  old  goaves  may  be  liberated.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  ground  for  this  assertion,  as  the  gas  in 
coal  exists  under  such  a  pressure  that  the  small  variations  occasioned 
by  difference  in  height  of  the  barometer  are  un appreciable.  Tn 
addition,  a  barometer  is  by  no  means  delicate  enough  to  act  as  a  fore- 
warning instrument ;  since  such  a  light  substance  as  air  or  gas  would 
be  affected  long  before  any  indication  of  change  is  given  by  a  mercury 
column. 

The  indications  of  the  thermometer  are  valuable,  as  they  point  out 
the  expansion  in  the  air  current ;  for,  as  the  volume  varies  directly 
as  the  temperature,  a  rise  means  that  a  smaller  weight  or  quantity 
of  air  will  enter  into  the  mine  in  a  given  time. 

Water  Gktuges.— For  measuring  the  pressure  producing  venti- 
lation, water  gauges  are  employed.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  at  62*  F. 
under  30  inches  barometrical  pressure,  weighs  62-355  lbs.,  so  that  the 
pressure  per  square  foot  due  to  each  inch  in  height  is  consequently 
3^;^j. ss  ^'jg6  Iba.,  but  in  ordinary  calculations  it  is  usual  to  take  one 
inch  of  water  gauge  as  being  equal  to  a  pressure  of  5*2  lbs.  The 
ordinary  form  consists  of  an  open-ended  U-shaped  tube,  containing  a 
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Bmall  quantity  of  water ;  one  end  remains  open  to  the  atmospherer 
and  the  other  is  placed  in  oommuDication  with  the  return  air-way  of 
the  mine.     As  the  pressure  of  air  inside  the  mine  is  smaller  than  that 
outside,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  depresses  the  column  in  one  leg 
of  the  tube  and  raises  it  in  the  other.     The  difference  in  height  is 
measured  by  a  movable  scale,  graduated  in  inches,  and  indicates  the 
pressuro    producing    veatilatioa.      Tiie 
shape  of  the  legs  of   the  tube  or  any 
irregularity  of  section   is    immaterial, 
because  the  pressure   of  a  column   of 
water  is  dependent  only  on  the  vertical 
height. 

The  variations  in  the  pressure  which 
are  constantly  going  on  with  centrifugal 
ventilators  cause  considerable  oscillation 
of  the  liquid  in  the  tubes,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, capillary  attraction   causes   the 
surface  of  the  water  to  take  a  curved 
line.     It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  take 
accurate  observatioDs  with  the  ordinary 
water  gauge.     The  author  has  adopted 
a  I'orm  (Fig.  549),  the  design  of  which 
is  due  to  Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Doglish. 
In  it  the  to-o   tubes  are  reiilaced   by 
two  large  compartments,  a  and  b,  having 
sheet  glass  in  front.      These  are  con- 
nected   by  a   very  small   copper  tube.  Fig,  549. 
c,   in  the  cpntre  of  which   b  a  three- 
way  cock.      One   compartment  is  closely  sealed,  and  connected  by 
weans  of  a  pipe,  d,  with  the  fan  drift,  while  the  other  is  open  to 
the  atmoaphere.     Owing  to  each  compartment  being  of  large  area 
while  the  coDuectioD  between  the  two  ia  very  small,  the  column  of 
the   water  remains    quite    steady   and    capillary 
attraction   is    not   noticeable.      A  movable  scale 
serves  to  determine  the  difference  in  level. 

Oonsiderable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
the  proper  iiosition  to  lake  the  water  gauge  at,  ^—Jlj^^ 

and  in  which  direction  the  end  of  the  tube  should  ™   *" 

be  placed  respecting  the  current.  The  English 
Fan  Oommission  take  the  gauge  6  feet  from  the 
entrance  to  the  fan  inlet.  This  appears  to  be 
open  to  the  objection,  where  small  high-speed 
fans  are  used,  that  the  eddies  produced  by  rapid 
revolution  are  likely  to  give  false  results  so  near  Fig.  sjo. 

the  machine.     The  general  opinion   is   that  the 
end    of  the   pipe  going  to   the    water    gauge  ahould  be   plaoed  at 
right  angles  to  the  air  current  and  preferably  covered  loosely  with 
a  roll  of  felt  plugged  at  the  top  with  wood,  to  cause  the  air  to  pasa 
through  the  cloth  (Fig.  550). 
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CHAPTER    XL 

LIGHTING. 

leaked  Lights. — The  original  and  most  successfiil  method  of  lighting 
the  miner  at  his  work  was  to  employ  the  ordinary  tallow  candle,  or 
small  oil-lamp.  The  illumination  given  is  far  better  than  that  of  any 
•enclosed  lamps ;  indeed,  naked  lights  are  so  superior  in  this  respeot, 
that  the  inducement  to  use  them  sometimes  oversteps  discretion. 
In  some  mines,  fire-damp  is  found  in  small  quantities,  and  through 
using  naked  lights  accidents  happen  at  rare  intervals.  To  secure 
the  maximum  safety  the  enclosed  type  of  lamp  should  be  adopted,  but 
it  is  an  open  question  whether,  owing  to  the  smaller  amount  of  light 
yielded,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  accidents  from  falls  of  the 
roof  and  sides  will  not  more  than  counterbalance  those  due  to  ex- 
plosions, because  even  with  safety  lamps  absolute  security  ia  not 
obtainable.  Miners  much  prefer  working  at  collieries  where  naked 
lights  are  used. 

Ordinary  tallow  candles  of  16  or  18  to  the  lb.,  of  the  proper  hard- 
ness to  withstand  the  heat  of  the  mine,  are  the  common  illuminant 
in  non-fiery  seams.  They  are  usually  stuck  in  a  ball  of  clay,  which 
allows  them  to  be  attached  to  timber  or  coal  in  any  required  position. 
In  Scotland  a  small  oil-lamp  is  very  largely  employed.  It  gives  a 
good  light  and  can  be  carried  about  easily,  but  cannot  be  attached  to 
the  timber  or  sides  in  the  same  ready  way  that  a  candle  can. 

SAFETY  LAMPS. — At  the  beginning  of  this  century  so  many 
accidents  took  place  through  the  employment  of  naked  lights,  that 
an  attempt  was  made  to  devise  some  arrangement  for  insulating  the 
£ame  of  a  lamp,  and  for  preventing  it  from  producizig  an  explosion 
in  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

Davy's  Invention. — Perhaps  what  might  be  called  the  first  safety 
lamp  was  that  invented  by  Dr.  Clanny,  in  which  a  current  of  air  was 
passed  into  a  lamp  through  a  stratum  of  water  below,  while  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  escaped  through  a  similar  layer  of  water  at  the  top; 
but  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy  belongs  the  credit  of  not  only  designing 
the  first  safety  lamp  in  a  practical  form,  but  also  of  discovering  the 
principle  which  is  still  retained,  and  which  forms  the  main  element 
of  security  in  every  modern  safety  lamp.  He  found  that  an  explosion 
would  not  pass  through  small  apertures  and  tubes,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  year  181 5  gave  to  the  world  a  wire-gauze  lamp.  The 
Davy  lamp  (Fig.  551  *)i  as  originally  and  still  constructed,  consists 
of  a  cylindrical  gauze,  a,  screwed  to  a  brass  ring,  which,  in  its  turn, 
is  attached  to  the  oil  vessel,  6.  The  gauze  is  protected  from  accidental 
blows  by  three  iron  pillars,  c,  passing  upwards  from  the  brass  base 

•  In  all  the  lamp  illustratioiui,  the  various  parts  are  shown  thus  :— 
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to  an  annular  ring  at  the  top,  to  which  is  further  attached  a  metal' 
cap  or  hood,  d,  above  which  a  loop  is  placed  to  enable  the  lamp  to 
be  carried  about.  As  an  additional  security  a  second  cylinder  of 
gauxe  is  attached  at  the  top  of  the  first  one  forming  a  cap,  e.  To 
trim  the  wick  and  to  regulate  its  height  without  o]iening  the  lamp, 
a  thin  piece  of  wire,  /,  called  a  "  pricker,"  passes  up  a  closely  fitting 
tube  through  the  oil  Tessel.  The  gauze  should  not  contain  less  than 
784  apertures  to  tlie  aquare  inch. 

Clanny. — In  this  lamp  a  portion  of  the  gauze  of  the  Davy  is- 
replaced  by  a  glass  cylinder,  a,  protected  by  metal  bars,  b  (Fig.  553). 
The  other  arrangements  are  similar  to  the  Davy.  The  feed'«ir  which 
supplies  the  flame  has  to  enter  the  lamp  above  the  glass,  and  henoe 
gets  mixed  with  the  products  of  combustion,  the  result  being  that 
the  light  afiorded  is  very  little  superior  to  the  Davy. 

Stephenson  .—The  celebrated  engineer,  George  Stephenson,  then 
at  Klllingworth  Colliery,  was  experimenting  upon  safety  lamps 
simoltaneously  with    Sir   Humphry   Davy,  and    indeed  constructed 
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one  where  the  ingoing  current  was  passed  through  small  tubes.  As 
soon  as  the  wire  gauze  was  proposed,  he  adopted  it  in  his  lamp,  which 
then  took  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  553.  A  cylinder  of  glass,  a,  is  placed 
inside  the  wire  gauie,  and  is  covered  over  by  a  perforated  copper  cap, 
b.  The  feed-air  is  admitted  through  a  number  of  small  perforations, 
e,  below  the  bottom  of  the  wire  gauze  and  gloss  cylinder.  If  the  lamp 
is  to  bum  well,  it  is  very  necessary  that  these  small  perlorations 
should  be  kept  free  from  dust,  which  is  rather  a  difficult  matter. 

Mueseler. — This  lamp  resembles  the  Olanny,  as  it  consists  of  a 
glass  cylinder  at  the  bottom  and  a  wire  gauze  one  above,  but  its 
main  feature  is  the  introduction  of  a  central  metal  chimney,  a,  sup- 
ported by  a  horizontal  gauze  diaphragm,  b,  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
glass  (Fig.  554).  The  products  of  combustion  pass  up  the  ohimnej 
and  induce  a  strong  draught  so  that  the  feed-air  is  drawn  smartly 
down  00  to  the  flame,  and  produces  good  combustion.     This  lamp^ 
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by  a  Rojal  Edict  in  1876,  is  alone  permitted  to  be  used  in  the  fiery 
collieries  of  Belgium,  and  only  three  modifications  of  a  typical  form  are 
allowed.  The  total  height  of  the  chimney  must  be  4*6  inches,  it  has 
to  have  3*55  inches  of  its  height  above  the  gauze  diaphragm,  and  its 
base  must  be  0*85  inch  above  the  top  of  the  wick  tube. 

Design  of  Iiamps. — ^The  modifications  introduced  into  safety 
lamps  have  all  been  with  a  view  of  rendering  them  safer  in  currents 
travelling  at  high  velocities.  Davy  himself  pointed  out  that  his  lamp 
should  be  guarded  by  a  shield  when  exposed  to  a  rapid  current  of 
explosive  air,  as  if  not^  the  flame  would  be  forced  through  the  gauze. 
The  safety  is  due  also  to  the  fact  that  the  small  holes  ofier  such  a  large 
extent  of  cooling  surface,  that  when  the  flame  impinges  on  the  gaiue, 
the  heat  is  conveyed  away  so  rapidly  and  the  temperature  so  reduced, 
that  flame  cannot  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other.  If  the  gauze 
becomes  hot,  it  loses  its  power  of  isolating  flame,  and  hence  it  is  most 
important  that  the  gases  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  burning 
in  the  lamp,  or  they  will  inevitably  ignite  the  external  atmosphere. 

Experiments  made  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  determined  that 
'the  Davy  lamp  would  pass  flame  if  exposed  to  a  current  having  a 
velocity  of  8  feet  a  second,  and  that  none  of  the  other  lamps  just 
■described  were  safe  if  the  velocity  exceeded  12  feet  a  second,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  Mueseler,  which  has  a  slightly  higher  limit, 
if  the  current  meets  the  lamp  horizontally,  but  it  passes  flame  far 
more  readily  than  the  others,  if  the  current  strikes  it  obliquely. 
Although  this  danger  was  often  pointed  out,  no  official  action  was 
taken  in  the  matter  until  the  British  Royal  Commission  on  Accidents 
in  Mines  reported  that  such  was  the  case,  and  the  result  of  which  is 
that  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1887,  contains  a  clause  (General 
Rule  9)  which  practically  prohibits  the  use  of  the  lamps  just  described 
in  the  form  illustrated.  At  the  same  time,  such  lamps  form  the 
basis  of  all  the  modem  ones,  but  the  latter  are  safeguarded  by  the 
addition  of  shields. 

It  should,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  something  more  is  needed 
in  a  safety  lamp  than  the  fact  that  it  is  safe  in  explosive  currents 
of  high  velocity.  Experiments  at  the  surface  are  carried  out  with 
lamps  perfectly  clean;  the  experimenter's  hands  are  in  the  same  condi^ 
tion,  the  currents  to  which  they  are  exposed  are  of  high  velocity,  and  are 
composed  of  fresh  air  mixed  with  gas,  while  coal-dust  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  Underground,  the  conditions  are  essentially  different; 
no  matter  how  high  the  velocity  is  in  the  gate-roads,  it  is  considerably 
reduced  when  it  passes  into  the  working  place ;  powder  smoke  hangs 
about,  and  small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  ^as  are  mixed  with  the 
air  current.  From  the  nature  of  his  avocHtioa,  the  miner's  hands 
are  by  no  means  clean,  he  handles  lamps  in  a  rather  rough-and-ready 
style,  with  the  result  that  dirt  and  grease  are  transferred  to  them. 
•Coal-dust  also  clogs  the  inlet  holes  and  gauze.  It  therefore  follows 
that  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the  modern  types  of  safety  lamps 
after  they  have  been  some  hours  underground,  and  in  the  return  air 
current,  is  not  what  one  would  desire.  This,  however,  is  exactly  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  conditions  which  the  lamps 
are  constructed  to  withstand.  In  order  to  be  safe  in  the  highest 
velocity  of  air  current,  they  must  be  enclosed  in  one  or  two  shields, 
And  the  inlet  area  for  feed-air  must  be  reduced  to  the  smallest 
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dimensions.      So  long  as  they  are  clean,  and   remain   in  a  strong 
current,   the   requisite  amount  of  air  for  proper  combustion  is  de-^ 
livered  to  the  flame,  but  when  the  velocity  is  small  and  the  lamp  geta 
dirty,  or  is  used  in  impure  currents,  the  light  given  is  of  a  very 
inferior  character. 

Another  point  of  considerable  importance  is  that  demonstrated^ 
by  Mr.  Marsaut^*  and  confirmed  by  several  other  observers,  that  every 
type  of  lamp  facilitates  more  or  less  easily  the  passage  of  flame  result- 
ing from  an  internal  explosion.  It  is  necessary  that  a  certain  relation 
should  exist  between  the  volume  contained  in  a  lamp  and  the  surface 
open  for  the  escape  of  the  products  of  combustion  resulting  from  the 
internal  explosion,  as  experiments  proved  that  exterior  explosions  or 
the  ignition  of  the  mixture  outside  the  lamp  were  more  rare  as  the 
open  surface  of  the  gauze  was  enlarged. 

Mr.  Marsaut  proved  that — (i)  A  small  diameter  lamp  (such  as  a 
Davy)  does  not  readily  pass  an  explosion,  as  the  volume  susceptible  to- 
explosion  is  insignificant.  (2)  A  lamp  without  a  glass  is  more  secure 
against  the  effects  of  internal  explosions  than  a  lamp  with  a  glass 
cylinder,  as  the  glass  in  the  lamp  confines  the  gases  there  at  the  time 
of  an  explosion  and  acts  like  a  cannon ;  it  is  therefore  both  advisable 
to  reduce  the  height  and  diameter  of  the  glass.  (3)  A  wire  gauze  of 
conical  shape  of  the  same  capacity  is  more  secure  against  the  trans* 
mission  of  internal  explosion  than  is  one  of  cylindrical  shape.  (4)  Gases 
resulting  from  combustion  play  a  certain  part  in  preventing  external 
explosions,  and  it  might  therefore  not  be  advisable  to  guide  them 
by  a  chimney.  (5)  A  descending  current  of  feed-air  prevents  the  filling 
up  of  glass  lamps  with  an  explosive  mixture,  and  occasions  the  forma- 
tion of  an  unexplosive  and  elastic  cushion  at  the  bottom  of  the  lamp. 

MOBEBIf  IjAMPS. — In  describing  some  typical  forms  of  lamps, 
the  remarks  concerning  them  must  be  taken  as  applying  to  their 
behaviour  in  practical  working  underground.  Only  such  lamps  are 
referred  to  as  have  been  proved  by  numerous  experiments  to  be  safe 
in  all  velocities  which  ordinarily  occur  in  coal  mines.  As  previously 
stated,  this  is  not  the  only  point  required  in  a  lamp.  Knowing  them 
to  be  safe,  the  g^reat  thing  is  to  select  some  form  which  will  keep 
burning  all  through  the  length  of  a  shift,  and  which  will  also  detect 
gas  in  small  quantities  quickly  and  distinctly. 

Hepplewhite-Gray. — The  Re[)ort  of  the  British  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Accidents  in  Mines  first  drew  attention  to  the  original 
form  of  this  type.  The  lamp  then  reported  on  so  favourably  is  so 
different  in  construction  to  its  modem  representative  that  the  drawing 
of  it  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  555,  with  a  view  of  clearly  showing  the 
successive  developments  which  have  taken  place.  Its  chief  peculiarity 
(and  in  which  it  differs  from  other  modern  safety  lamps)  is  the 
admission  of  free  air  from  the  top  down  four  tubes,  and  through  an 
annular  chamber,  5,  situated  immediately  over  the  oil  veaseL  It  ia 
impossible  for  a  current  to  rush  directly  down  the  inlet  tubes,  aa 
they  are  protected  by  the  projecting  top  of  the  lamp.  The  only 
gauze  employed  is  that  covering  the  outlet,  e,  and  the  annular  inlet 
chamber.  The  first  improvement  consisted  in  introducing  a  ffauze- 
cylinder  above  the  glass,  which  now  took  a  conical  form,  and  adding 
a  cone  to  the  discharge  orifice.     The  importance  of  the  latter  cannot 
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be  over-estimated.  Tl^e  outlet  arrangementB  of  most  lamps  are  hap- 
hazard, and  bear  no  relative  proportion  to  the  area  of  inlet.  With 
the  discharge  regulated  in  such  a  manner  the  top  of  the  gauze  is 
kept  in  a  bath  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  should  internal  explosions 
occur,  gas  will  not  continue  burning  in  the  lamp.  Sliding  shutters 
were  also  placed  at  the  lower  ends  of  two  tubes,  by  which  means 
the  feed-air  could  either  be  taken  from  the  top  or  the  base  of  the 
tubes,  an  improvement  properly  appreciated  by  any  one  regularly 
testing  for  gas. 

In  the  form  now  generally  adopted,  three  inlet  tubes  instead  of 
four  are  used  (Fig.  556).    The  third  tube  is  considerably  broader  than 
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the  others,  and  acts  as  a  reflector.  The  shield-plate,  o^  in  the  hood  is 
made  of  such  a  size  as  to  completely  cover  the  inlet  holes.  This  is  an 
important  point,  as  it  was  found  that  if  such  was  not  done  the  lamps 
were  often  extinguished  in  an  unaccountable  manner.  The  height  of 
the  outlet  cone  must  be  such  as  to  just  reach  the  level  of  the  shield- 
plate,  when  it  then  occupies  a  position  intermediate  between  the  two 
horizontal  rings  of  holes,  b  b,  which  are  placed  in  the  hood  for  the 
products  of  combustion  to  escape  by.     A  row  of  circular  holes  is  put 

in  the  top  crown  of  the  lamp,  and  is  covered  by  a 
thin  sheet  brass  plate  i|  inches  diameter.  To  stiffen 
the  covering  plate  it  is  crimped  in  three  places,  the 
crimped  part^  touching  the  crown,  as  shown  at  e. 
These  improvements  remove  the  defect  of  the  light 
being  suddenly  extinguished  from  no  apparent  cause. 
The  same  result  is  obtained  with  the  form  of  hood 
shown  in  Fig.  557 ;  here  the  outlet  cone  and  inlet  tubes  are  covered 
by  a  piece  of  brass  bent  into  the  shape  illustrated.  One  hole, 
1  inch  in  diameter,  serves  for  the  escape  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, this  being  protected  from  direct  currents  by  a  piece  of  sheet 
brass  crimped  as  before  mentioned.  This  shape  of  hood  scarcely 
appears  of  such  a  safe  character  as  the  former  one,  but  a  large 
number  of  lamps  have  been  constructed  to  this  design.     Another 
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improvement  which  facilitates  cleaning  is  that  the  ring  securing 
the  glass  in  position  is  screwed  on  to  the  vertical  plate  forming 
the  air  inlet  chamber,  d  (Fig.  556),  instead  of  the  frame  of  the  lamp. 

It  follows  from  this  that  when  the  lower  gauze  ring  is  unscrewed 
all  the  inside  parts  of  the  lamp  at  once  fall  out. 

In  the  lamp  of  latest  design  the  portion  of  oil  vessel  supporting 
the  wick  tube  has  been  lowered,  but  the  wick  tube  itself  has  been 
lengthened,  so  that  the  flame  is  only  slightly  lower  than  in  the  old 
types.  The  breadth  of  the  wick  has  been  increased,  and  now  stands 
at  j^  inches  fall. 

The  numerous  small  improvements,  which  may  not  separately 
seem  of  much  importance,  but  which  in  conjunction  materially  affect 
the  practical  working,  certainly  make  the  present  design  superior  to 
the  earlier  ones.  Taking  first  its  lighting  capacity ;  under  ordinary 
conditions  it  gives  more  useful  illumination  than  any  other  lamp. 
Photometric  tests  conducted  at  the  surface  are  misleading,  for  the 
same  reasons  as  were  referred  to  when  dealing  with  velocity  trials. 
In  addition,  one  other  fact  must  be  pointed  out.  With  the  photometer, 
either  when  testing  against  another  lamp  or  against  a  standard  candle^ 
the  two  articles  are  placed  on  the  same  level,  and  it  is  the  horizontal 
rays,  or  those  that  are  nearly  so,  which  reach  the  screen  and  decide 
the  result.  Oollieries  require  light  to  be  thrown  in  all  directions, 
especially  upwards,  and  hence  naked  lights  are  often  used  under  con- 
ditions which  may  at  any  time  become  dangerous.  They  are  not 
actually  unsafe,  but  no  one  can  say  whether  they  may  become  sa 
All  ordinary  shielded  lamps  suffer  from  the  great  disadvantage  of 
giving  practically  no  illumination  on  the  roof.  Their  shields  are 
necessarily  of  larger  diameter  than  the  glass,  and  really  act  like  a 
shade,  preventing  any  light  striking  upwards.  The  conical  glass  of 
the  Hepplewhite-Gray  performs  just  the  contrary  action,  as  it  deflects 
the  light  towards  the  roof,  and  as  the  shield  above  is  of  smaller 
diameter  than  the  lower  part  of  the  glass,  nothing  prevents  the  rays 
reaching  the  place  where  they  are  specially  useful  and  desirable.  The 
examination  of  the  roof  c&n  be  rapidly  and  satisfactorily  carried  out 
with  this  lamp,  as  the  illumination  given  is  far  superior  in  that 
direction  to  any  other  design.  Ordinary  lamps  must  be  tilted,  and 
when  in  that  position  the>  light  obtained  is  of  a  very  inferior  character. 

With  respect  to  its  power  to  detect  small  quantities  of  gas  it  ranks 
superior  to  all  others.*  All  ordinary  forms,  with  the  inlet  above  the 
glass,  will  miss,  say,  4  inches  of  gas  lying  immediately  against  the 
roof,  except  when  they  are  tilted  very  much,  and  then  there  is  great 
danger  of  their  going  out  Many  lamps  are  now  constructed  to  take 
air  if  desirable  from  the  top,  like  the  Gray,  and  then  they  will  detect 
thin  layers  also ;  but  even  then  they  will  not  do  so  rapidly.  It  is 
possible  to  put  some  modern  lamps  into  gas,  and  take  them  out  again 
without  any  indication  being  given — that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  done 
hurriedly.  This  is  quite  impossible  with  the  Gray,  as  the  flame 
immediately  "  spires  "  up.  In  comparison  with  the  unbonneted  Davy 
or  Clanny  it  readily  shows  a  cap  on  the  flame  where  those  lamps  faU 
to  show  the  slighest  indication. 

N  umerous  experiments  have  proved  the  safety  of  this  type  in  ourrenta 

*  Ab  the  Pieler  lamp  cannot  be  used  in  ordinary  every-day  working  it  k  not 
taken  into  oonsideration. 
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of  high  velocity.  The  risk  of  internal  explosions  passing  outwards  is 
practically  absent,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  contained  in  the 
lamp,  the  regulation  of  the  outlet  of  the  products  of  combustion, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  feed  air  is  introduced.  Theoretically 
an  internal  explosion  is  impossible,  as  owing  to  the  admission  being 
below  the  flame,  any  fire-damp  is  burnt  as  it  arrives,  and  the  inside  of 
the  lamp  is  filled  entirely  with  the  products  of  combustion ;  but  this, 
however,  is  not  absolutely  the  ccLse. 

A  statement  was  once  made  to  the  author  that  this  lamp  went  out 
«o  soon  when  introduced  into  gas  that  it  was  impossible  to  clearly 
ascertain  whether  such  gas  was  fire-damp  or  black-damp,  if  only 
small  quantities  were  present.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  been 
assured  by  an  ovreman,  who  has  specially  been  working  and 
examining  places  with  this  lamp  for  over  twelve  months,  that  not 
the  slightest  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  this  respect.  With 
black-damp  the  flame  drops  and  fades  away,  but  if  any  gas  is  present, 
a  slight  <* spiring"  of  the  flame  is  immediately  noticed,  and  this 
takes  place  once  or  twice  before  the  light  is  lost.  Of  course  it  is 
possible  to  abuse  anything.  If  the  lamp  be  pushed  bodily  and 
suddenly  into  gas  it  certainly  goes  out  before  any  definite  indication 
is  obtained ;  but  if  it  be  introduced  slowly  and  steadily,  and  with- 
<lrawn  as  soon  as  gas  is  indicated,  the  light  is  not  often  lost. 

Bonneted  Mueseler. — This  type  of  lamp  has  deservedly  been 
held  in  good  repute  for  many  years,  and  the  report  of  the  Mines 
Accidents  Commission  on  the  shielded  variety  was  very  favourable. 
As  a  detector  of  gas  it  ranks  a  very  good  second  to  the  Gray ;  it  shows 
gas  in  a  clear  delicate  manner,  the  cap  produced  being  very  distinct. 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  a  chimney  in  this  lamp,  when  it  is 
tilted  the  products  of  combustion  pass  outside  the  chimney  and  foul 
the  inlet  air,  with  the  consequent  result  that  the  light  is  extinguished. 
This,  in  combination  with  the  shield  acting  as  a  shade,  make  the 
examination  of  the  roof  a  matter  of  difficulty.  This  disadvantage 
of  the  Mueseler  lamp  appears  to  have  been  rather  exaggerated,  as  it 
stands  a  fair  amount  of  tilting,  especially  if  the  time  during  which 
this  is  done  be  not  of  long  duration. 

Ashworth's  Mueseler,  shown  in  Fig.  558,  is  one  of  the  safest 
of  all  lamps,  as  it  has  been  tested  in  explosive  currents  of  100  feet 
per  second  without'  failure.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary  forms  of 
Mueseler  type  in  having  a  gauze  chimney  instead  of  a  metal  one,  and 
the  diaphragm  is  conical  instead  of  horizontal,  b.  Its  safety  is  due  to 
the  double  shield  employed,  the  inner  one  of  which  is  provided  with  a 
conical  outlet ;  the  exit  of  the  products  of  combustion  is  retarded ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  gauzes  is  kept  in  a  bath  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  in  case  of  any  internal  explosion,  the  light  is  immediately  ex- 
tinguished and  the  inlet  air  fouled.  The  arrows  in  the  figure  show 
the  direction  taken  by  the  supply  air  and  the  products  of  combustion, 
and  that  the  gauzes  are  protected  from  all  violent  currents.  There  are 
ten  holes  in  the  inside  shield  and  seven  in  the  outer  one,  the  latter 
bein^  placed  near  the  top.  A  gas-testing  shutter,  a,  is  placed  above 
the  horizontal  inlet  holes  near  the  top  of  the  glass,  and  when  this 
is  closed,  the  feed-air  is  compelled  to  enter  through  the  holes  in  the 
•outer  shield  near  the  top  and  pass  downwards,  thin  layers  of  gas  near 
the  roof  being  thereby  easily  detected. 
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This  lamp  does  not  bum  well  in  "  dampy  "  or  alow  currenta,  and 
great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  lighting  it,  «s  trom  the  winding  path 
pursued  by  the  feed-air,  proper  circulation  does  not  take  plaoe  until 
the  lamp  gets  hot. 

Uorgao. — Prominent  attention  was  drawn  to  this  lamp  immed- 
iately after  the  report  of  the  Accidents  in  Mines  Oommission  was 
published.  Experiments  showed  that  it  would  not  pass  flame  in 
explosive  currents  of  the  highest  velocities. 

An  inner  and  outer  shield  are  provided  (Fig.  559),  the  latter 
having  a  series  of  fire  horizontal  rows  of  <nrc^r  holes  punched 
through  it,  while  the  former  is  similarly  supplied  with  six  horiuDtal 
rows  of  slits,  ^e  openings  in  one  shield  are  opposite  tbe  solid 
portions  of  the  other.  Three  gauzes  are  used ;  an  outer  cylindrical 
one  without  a  top,  a 
middle  one  of  the  Clanny 
type,  and  an  inner  oney 
really  built  up  of  two 
gauses  and  a  chimney. 

This  lamp  detects  gas 
readily,  burns  well  in  a 
good  current  of  air,  but 
badly  in  a  "dampy"  one, 
does  not  get  hot  (proba- 
bly owing  to  its  large  in- 
ternal volume),  and  stands 
a  fair  amount  of  tilting 
without  the  light  being 
extinguished.  After 
being  in  use  several  hours 
underground,  the  light 
gets  very  defective.  This 
type  has  not  been  used 
extensively  at  any  col- 
liery. It  is  composed  of 
six   psrts,  neglecting 

washers,  and  is  of  com-  ^'8-  558.  t^g,  559. 

plicated  construotion. 


As  there  are'  so  many  lamps  of  simpler  design  which  are  perfectly 
safe  under  ordinary  conditions  it  is  unlikely  tnat  this  form  will  oome 
into  general  use. 

MarSRUt. — The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Ellis  Lever  Prise, 
and  of  the  Accidents  in  Mines  Oommission  brought  this,  then  new, 
lamp  very  prominently  before  the  mining  public,  and  results  obtained 
in  practical  use  increased  the  favourable  opinion.  It  has,  however, 
received  a  few  small  modifications  from  the  form  in  which  it  was 
experimented  upon  by  the  two  Commissions  referred  to  above.  Aa 
originally  coustructed,  Iwo  rows  of  inlet  holes  were  supplied,  one  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bonnet,  a  (Pig.  560),  and  the  other  in  the  horizontal 
flange,  b,  forming  the  base  of  this  part.  Tbe  Accidents  in  Mines  Com- 
mission recommended  doing  away  with  the  holes  in  the  base  of  the 
bonnet,*  and  in  most  of  the  lamps  now  constructed  in  this  country 
this  is  carried  ont.  In  the  lorm  illustrated,  three  slightly  oonicaL 
'  Final  Report,  p.  84. 
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gauus  ftre  employed,  bat  often  two  only  are  used.  They  are  pro- 
tected by  a  sheet-iron  shield.  After  considerable  experience  with  this 
lamp,  the  author  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  appeared  to  be  the  most 
suitable  for  the  working  miner;  its  construction  was  simple  and 
Bti-ong,  and  it  gave  a  reliable  indication  of  gas,  and  a  good  light. 

Further  experience  has  not  materially  altered  that  opinion,  as, 
although  the  lamp  findinj;  most  favour  does  not  go  by  Mr.  Maraaut'a 
name,  yet  it  is  practically  a  lamp  of  his  type,  with  an  addition  which 
increases  its  efficiency  and  lighting  power  in  the  impure  currents- 
of  return  air- ways. 

Deflector. —  During  an  ezouniou  in  Lancashire,  the  aathor'a 
attention  was  called  to  this  lamp,  and  as  complaints  had  been  made  of 
the  difficulty  in  getting  some  of  the  other  forms  to  bum  brightly,  a 
few  lamps  of  this  type  were  obtained  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  tJw 
miners  at  one  of  the  collieries  under  his  charge. 


Fig.  s6o. 


Fig.  Sfii 


Fig.  5^1  illustrates  the  lamp,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Marsant 
is  followed,  so  fsr  as  the  arrangement  of  gauzes,  shield,  oil  vessel,  and 
glass  are  concerned.  The  distinctive  difference,  however,  consists 
in  the  guiding  of  the  inlet  air ;  this  is  admitted  through  a  row  of 
boles  in  the  horizontal  flange,  supporting  the  shield,  and  is  prevented 
from  impinging  on  the  gauze  by  a  vertical  cylinder  of  brass,  a,  it 
inches  high,  which  sots  as  a  guide,  and  directs  the  in-going  current 
vertically  upwards.  At  a  point  about  I J  inches  above  the  horizontal 
flange  supporting  the  shield,  an  angle-ring,  b,  is  introduced,  the 
horizontal  part  of  which  completely  fills  up  the  space  between  the 
outside  gauze  and  the  inside  of  the  shield.  The  other  flange  projects 
downwards  close  against  the  gauze,  terminating  just  before  reaching 
the  vertical  cylinder  which  proceeds  from  the  horizontal  flange  form- 
ing the  base  of  the  shield.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  vertical 
cylinder,  a,  is  not  placed  close  to  the  gauze,  bnt  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  that  part  and  the  shield. 
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The  ialst  air  aflwr  bfliog  directed  apvards  meets  thia  "deflector," 
and  u  thus  thrown  oa  to  tne  flame.  As  the  lamp  gets  hot,  more  ur 
is  sucked  in,  and  passed  on  to  support  oombnstion.  This  forms  the 
«xplaiiation  wb^  such  good  illu  mi  nation  is  obtained.  At  the  end  of 
«  shift  the  light  given  is  nearlj  aa  good  as  it  was  at  the  beginning. 
After  burning  a  short  time  and  getting  hot,  the  illuminating  power 
sensibly  increases,  and  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  lighting  the 
lamp  when  all  the  parts  are  cold. 

in  all  ordinary  lamps  a  rapid  oironlation  is  obtaiaed  as  soon  as 
the  parts  get  hot,  but  no  appliances  are  iatroduced  to  properly  direct 
the  inlet  current,  and,  as  a  result,  the  greater  part  passes  awsy  at 
once  with  the  products  of  combustion,  only  a  portion  going  down- 
wards to  supply  the  flame.  In  the  "  Deflector," 
all  the  air  whiob  eaters  reaches  the  flame,  and 
before  doing  so  is  heated  by  contact  witli  the 
warm  deflecting  ring  and  ganzee.  To  this 
heating  of  inlet  air  and  proper  directing  of 
«urrent  is  due  the  fact  that  this  lamp  will 
bnrn  in  an  air  containing 
such  a  quantity  of  car- 
boaio  ooid  gas  that  all 
ordinary  forms,  even  un- 
bonneted  ones,  are  extin- 
goished. 

The  lamp  is  supplied 
with  a  solid  top,  c,  and 
the  shield  is  secured  by  a 
lead  rivet,  tJ.  This  is  an 
advantage,  as  the  locking 
of  the  bonnet  can  be  left 
to  the  last  minute,  and 
until  the  miner  has  satis- 
fied himself  that  all  the 
parts  are  in  their  proper 
position. 

Tin  Can  Davy. —  In 
the  North  of  England  the 
ordinary  Davy  is  enclosed 
in    a    tin    case,    provided  Fig.  562. 

with  a  window  (Fig.  561).  ,     ^      ,  ^v 

If  this  case  extends  the  entire  height  of  the  lamp,  tne  security 
afforded  ia  greatly  increased.  Indeed,  the  British  Royal  Commission 
on  Accidents  in  Mines*  stated  that  the  addition  cauaed  the  lamp  to 
become  one  of  the  safest  tested,  but  they  also  point  out  that  at  high 
velocities  a  very  small  difference  in  the  form  of  the  case,  or  in  the 
position  of  the  lamp  with  respect  to  the  current,  greatly  aflTects  the 
behaviour  of  the  lamp.  . ,      . ,       .,1. 

Thorneburry.— A  lamp  which  attracted  considerable  attention 
-was  that  invented  by  Dr.  Thome,  in  which  a  heavy  petroleum  oU, 
having  ft  flashing  point  of  250°,  is  burnt  ii 


Kg-  563- 


e  similar  to  those 
mployed  in  paraffin  lamps  (Fig.  563).     Two  concentric  glasses  o  and 
,  m  employed,  which  are  not  disturbed  when  the  lamp  is  taken  to 
•  Final  Rtporl,  p.  75. 
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pieces  for  cleaning.  A  metal  chimney,  d,  which  carries  away  the 
products  of  combustion,  leads  directly  from  the  inner  glass,  while  the 
gauze,  h,  leads  from  the  outer  glass,  and  as  a  further  protection  in 
currents  in  high  velocity,  a  second  piece  of  short  gauze,  6,  is  attached. 
The  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  metal  shield.  The  feed-air  enters  at  the 
point,  c,  passes  down  between  the  two  glasses,  and  through  the  gauze, 
/,  into  the  combustion  chamber,  g. 

So  far  as  safety  is  concerned  this  lamp  gave  excellent  results,^ 
but  it  had  a  tendency  to  get  very  hot.  The  fact  that  it  was  very 
complicated,  and  weighed  more  than  any  other  lamp,  and  required 
more  delicate  handling  than  an  ordinary  miner  will  give  it,  led  to  its. 
disuse. 

Sight  Lamp. — An  improvement  of  considerable  importance  has 
been  introduced  by  the  Sight  Lamp  Company,  who  employ  a  shield, 
having  a  great  number  of  perforated  holes  through  it,  but  which  has. 
a  glass  lining  especially  made  for  the  purpose.  In  this  way  the 
shield  does  not  o1::^truct  the  light  to  anything  like  the  same  amount 
as  a  solid  one  does.  Breakages  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  as 
the  glass  is  well  protected  by  the  perforated  shield ;  there  is  no 
space  between  the  metal  and  glass  shield. 

Conolusions. — Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  useful  light  given 
by  the  Hepplewhite-Gray,  the  way  this  is  directed  on  to  the  roof,, 
and  the  delicate  indication  of  gas  given  by  this  lamp,  it  is  preferred 
to  all  others  for  use  by  deputies,  firemen,  and  timberers.  It  requires 
however,  very  careful  handling ;  and  the  light  is  easily  extinguished 
even  when  gas  is  absent.  Men  are  apt  to  get  careless,  and  carry  it 
about  with  the  lower  slide  holes  open,  and  when  in  that  state,  if  the 
current  impinges  suddenly  on  the  lamp,  the  light  is  lost.  The  distri- 
bution of  light  on  the  roof  is  due  to  the  truncated  cone  form  of  glass,, 
which  is  claimed  to  be  stronger  than  a  cylindrical  one,  and  to  auto- 
matically accommodate  itself  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  The 
rapidity  with  which  gas  is  detected  is  a  great  point  in  its  favour. 
With  this  lamp  it  is  scaicely  possible  to  miss  the  smallest  quantity^ 
even  when  passing  hurriedly  from  one  place  to  another,  which  can  easily 
be  done  with  any  other  form,  as,  unless  there  is  an  appreciable  quantity 
of  gas  present,  they  require  to  be  held  a  definite  time  in  it  before  any 
indication  is  given. 

For  the  ordinary  miner  who  requires  something  a  little  less  deli- 
oate  than  the  Gray,  the  Deflector  lamp  gives  excellent  results.  The 
light  given  in  impure  air  is  superior  to  that  obtained  from  any  other 
form,  and  it  will  continue  to  burn  even  when  the  unbonneted  varieties 
will  not.  It  gives  as  good  an  indication  of  gas  as  any  other  lamp, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Gray  and  Mueseler.  The  author  obtained 
a  number  of  different  types  of  lamps  for  use  at  one  of  the  collieries 
under  his  charge,  and  after  fm  experience  of  two  years  there  was  not 
a  miner  at  the  pit  who,  if  he  had  his  choice,  would  not  select  a 
Deflector  lamp  in  preference  to  any  other,  his  reasons  for  this  being 
that  it  burns  brightly  in  slow  and  impure  currents,  gives  a  good  light 
for  a  long  time,  and  will  endure  a  great  deal  of  rough  usage. 

Oil. — The  report  of  the  British  Accidents  in  Mines  Commission 
first  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  mixture  of  one-third  petroleum 
and  two-thirds  rape  or  seal  oil  was  more  suitable  for  safety  lamps  than 
best  refined  colza.     It  is  necessary  that  the  petroleum  should  be  of 
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the  belt  quality,  and  that  no  more  than  the  quantity  given  above 
should  be  used.  The  mixture  is  considerably  cheaper  than  best  colza, 
And  g^Tes  equal  illuminating  power,  and  the  wick  has  not  such  a 
tendency  to  form  a  hard  cake  on  the  top. 

Mineral  oils  are  but  rarely  employed  for  safety  lamps,  although 
Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  utilise  them  for  this 
purpose.  Benzol ine  is  used  in  some  of  the  lamps  made  by  the  Pro- 
tector Company,  and  by  Wolff,  of  Zwickau,  Saxony.  It  is  a  volatile 
substance  and  requires  the  greatest  care  in  its  application.  No  free 
oil  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  oil  vessel,  which  is  filled  with  a  sponge, 
and  as  the  wick  itself  does  not  burn  an  asbestos  one  is  provided. 
In  filling  the  lamp  a  small  quantity  of  benzoline  is  poured  into  the 
vessel  and  the  sponge  saturated,  all  excess  is  then  emptied  back  again 
into  the  tanks.  It  certainly  gives  a  nice  clear  light  and  produces  no 
smoke,  but  requires  so  many  precautions  in  the  filling-room  that  it 
has  never  been  largely  employed  in  this  country.  A  special  charging 
apparatus  has  to  be  provided,  and  no  naked  lights  can  be  introduced 
into  the  room  where  the  lamps  are  replenished.  The 
employment  of  mineral  oil  is  not  allowed  in  the  fiery 
mines  of  Belgium. 

Wiok. — In  the  lamps  of  recent  introduction,  flat 
'Wicks  are  invariably  employed.  The  illuminating 
rpower  of  the  old  forms  of  safety  lamps,  when  the  wick 
was  round,  varied  from  0*3  to  0*5  of  a  standard  candle, 
but  where  a  flat  wick  is  employed  it  may  rise  as  high 
as  07.  With  a  view  of  further  improvement  Mr.  A. 
H.  Stokes  has  introduced  a  wick  tube  which  is  guttered 
.along  one  side  and  the  wick  is  supplied  rather  wider 

than  the   tube,  so  that  it  takes  a  corrugated  form.  

A  longer  sur&ce  of  flame  is  obtained  and  the  supply        pj.  ^5^ 
of  the  oil  to  the  wick  is  better.      Mr.  J.  Ashworth 
obtains  a  similar  result  by  making  the  wick  wider  than  the  wick 
tube,  and  the  tube  broader  than  the  wick. 

The  Barton  burner  (Fig.  564)  undoubtedly  increases  the  illumin- 
.ating  power  of  a  lamp.  The  wick,  a,  is  carried  up  inside  a  flat  porcelain 
holder  with  an  expanding  top  shaped  to  a  semi-circle  along  its  upper 
edges,  b.  This  porcelain  holder  gets  hot  and  vaporises  the  oil,  with 
the  result  that  the  breadth  of  the  flame  extends  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  holder,  and  is  consequently  nearly  twice  the  extent  of 
that  of  the  wick. 

A  point  to  which  little  attention  has  been  drawn  is  the  material 
of  which  the  oil  vessel  is  constructed.  In  England  it  is  invariably 
made  of  brass,  while  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  it  is  just  as  regularly 
made  of  iron.  Mr.  Marsaut's  experiments  proved  that  the  lighting 
power  is  influenced  by  the  material  of  which  the  lamps  are  con- 
structed, and  that  a  brass  lamp  only  gave  70  per  cent,  of  the  luminous 
intensity  of  the  same  lamp  iti  iron.  The  explanation  of  this  seems 
to  be  found  in  the  superior  heat  conductivity  of  the  former,  as  tlie 
lamp  bottom  gets  very  hot  and  the  oil  becomes  viscous.  Brass  oil 
vessels  seem  to  be  cheaper  than  if  made  of  iron,  owing  to  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  cast.  To  remove  the  objection  Mr.  Ashworth 
.ooats  the  top  of  his  oil  vessels  with  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  (tin). 

Glassea. — Glasses  having  their  edges  polished  are  now  more  ex- 
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tenaively  need  than  any  other  form.  It  ia  very  important  that  all 
gaps  should  be  olosed,  and  therefore  the  edges  must  be  ground 
Approximately  parallel,  for  if  they  are  chipped,  or  not  parallel,  no 
matter  what  washers  are  u^ed,  some  opening  is  left.  Asbestos  mill- 
board washers  should  always  be  introduced  between  the  parts  where 
metal  and  glass  meet.     Rubber  and  leather  are  liable  to  perish. 

Iiocking  Lamps. — The  original  device  employed  was  that  of  a 
screw  bolt  turned  by  a  key  till  its  head  was  concealed  below  the 
surface  of  the  metal  into  which  it  was  inserted.  This  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  lock  at  all,  as  it  may  readily  be  opened  by  any  one  with 
an  old  nail. 

Magnetic  Locks, — In  several  types  of  lamps  a  lock  has  been  de- 
signed which  requires  the  application  of  a  powerful  magnet  to  open 
it.  The  general  arrangement  consists  in  employing  a  bolt  which 
fits  into  notches  in  a  circular  plate  and  is  kept  there  by  a  spring. 
When  a  magnet  is  placed  in  a  certain  position  it  attracts  the  bolt, 
withdrawing  it  from  the  notch,  compresses  the  spring,  and  allows 
the  oil  vessel  to  be  unscrewed.  The  shape  of  the  spring  and  notches 
is  such  that  the  magnet  is  not  necessary  to  enable  the  bottom  to  be 
screwed  on. 

Lead  RiveU. — Magnetic  locks  possess  one  advantage,  that  the 
lamp  cannot  be  opened  without  suitable  appliances,  but  they  are  apt 
to  get  out  of  order  and  are  cumbersome.  By  far  the  commonest, 
and  indeed  the  simplest,  method  of  securing  safety  lamps  is  that  of 
employing  a  pin  of  lead,  which  is  riveted  into  place  and  has  a  device 
punched  upon  it.  It  is  impossible  to  open  the  lamp  without  break- 
ing this  pin,  and  although,  of  course,  any  one  so  desiring  can  open 
the  lamp,  it  cannot  be  done  without  detection.  The  common  locking 
arrangement  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  561,  and  is  performed  by  a  hasp,  «, 
dropping  over  a  projecting  boss,/,  through  which  a  hole  is  bored  for 
the  reception  of  a  lead  rivet.  The  hasp,  0,  is  fitted  to  a  loose  collar, 
^,  surrounding  the  oil  vessel,  which  can  easily  be  turned  round, 
giving  compensation  for  the  wear  on  the  screw  and  the  oil  vessel, 
and  enabling  the  projection,  /  and  the  hasp,  0,  to  be  always  brought 
exactly  together. 

The  locking  arrangement  of  the  Morgan  lamp  possesses  several 
points  of  novelty.  Two  projections,  one  on  the  oil  vessel,  the  other 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  lamp,  with  vertical  holes,  are  provided,  a  and 
h  (Fig.  559)1  ^u^  ^^0  passage  in  the  upper  projection  does  not  go 
completely  through  it.  A  small  spring  catch,  c,  is  situated  in  the 
lower  projection  and  will  allow  a  cylinder  of  equal  diameter  to  the 
hole  to  pass  by  if  the  direction  of  motion  be  vertically  upwards.  The 
lead  plug  employed,  d^  consists  of  a  cylinder  with  a  >  -shaped  piece 
cut  out.  To  lock  the  lamp  the  cylinder  of  lead  is  pushed  in  through 
the  lower  hole ;  it  cannot  go  out  at  the  top,  as  the  covering  prevents 
it,  and  it  cannot  be  drawn  back  again,  as  the  small  spring  catches 
under  the  > .  This  arrangement  seems  to  be  an  improvement  on  the 
ordinary  lead  rivet,  as  time  is  saved. 

Rydm^B  Lock, — In  order  to  allow  the  shield  to  be  removed  after 
the  internal  parts  have  been  fitted  together,  a  sliding  pillar  is  em- 
ployed, which,  when  the  oil  vessel  is  screwed  up,  projects  into  the 
base  of  the  shield  and  prevents  its  being  removed,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  oil  vessel  is  taken  off,  the  pillar  can  be  pulled  down 
a  short  distance,  thus  releasing  the  shield. 
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This  has  recently  been  improved ;  it  now  locks  both  shield  and 
oil  vessel.  In  Figs.  565  to  567,  a  is  the  upper  horizontal  ring  of  the 
cage  of  a  lamp  on  to  which  the  shield  is  screwed,  and  6  is  the  bottom 
one  that  receives  the  oil  vessel.  The  sliding-bar,  c,  occupies  the 
position  shown  in  Fig.  565  while  the  shield  is  being  screwed  on,  and 
as  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  bar  is  pushed  upwards  and  takes  the  posi- 
tion illustrated  in  Fig.  566,  locking  the  shield.  The  oil  vessel  is  now 
screwed  on  and  then  the  sliding  bar  is  lowered  a  little,  its  bottom  end 
going  into  a  recess  in  the  oil  vessel.  This  motion  is  not  sufficient  to 
take  the  pin  entirely  out  of  the 
shield,  and,  as  a  result,  both 
shield  and  oil  vessel  are  locked, 
aud  the  sliding-bar  is  then 
secured  in  this  position  by  a 
lead  rivet  (Fig.  567). 

Casting  Bivets. — A 
machine  largely  employed  for 
casting  lead  rivets,  is  that  of 
Howat's,  which  consists  of  a 
series  of  recesses  (c  c.  Figs.  568 
and  569)  of  the  exact  size  of 
the  rivet,  arranged  in  a  circular 
manner  around  central  spindles, 
d  d,  which  have  a  mushroom-shaped  head.  These  spindles  can  be 
moved  vertically  upwards  by  means  of  the  cross-bar,  e,  and  lever,  /• 
The  top  is  covered  by  a  lid,  g  g,  having  holes  through  it  at  A  ^^ 
Molten  lead  is  poured  in  through  these  holes,  and  fills  up  the  recesses, 
c  Cf  the  lid  is  lifted  off  by  the  handle,  j,  and  by  depressing  the 
handle,  /,  the  bunches  of  rivets  are  raised  out  of  their  bed.  To 
remove  them  from  the  central  core  to  which  they  are  attached,  they 
are  placed  over  a  special  die,  and  with  one  blow  of  a  punch  the 


^^  ^y^ 


^ga.  S^Si  566,  and  567. 


Fig.  568. 


Fig.  569. 


central  block  of  lead  is  detached,  and  the  rivets  are  left  ready  'for 
use.     Each  machine  casts  three  sets  of  twelve  rivets  at  a  time. 

Belighting  Lamps. — An  arrangement  is  sometimes  proyided  to 
put  out  the  flame  if  the  lamp  be  unscrewed,  but  this  affords  no  security, 
as  it  tempts  the  miner  to  carry  matches  about  with  him  to  relight  the 
lamp,  which  may  be  done  without  detection.  With  the  Protector 
lamp,  however,  by  means  of  a  locking  bolt,  after  being  once  unscrewed 
the  lamp  cannot  be  relighted  without  unlocking.  If  the  oil  vessel 
(Fig.  570)  is  withdrawn,  the  wick  passes  down  the  sides  of  the  tube, 
a,  and  the  flame  is  put  out  and  cannot  again  be  lighted  and  replaced 
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in  poaition  natil  Uie  tube,  a,  is  taken  from  the  lamp  and  pnt  in  its 
proper  position  in  the  oil  vessel.  The  lube,  a,  is  lacked  by  the  bolt,  b, 
which,  wlien  pushed  home,  is  kept  in  position  b^  a  small  spring. 

The  number  of  lamps  whioh  become  extinguished  from  different 
causes  in  the  workings  is  very  great,  and  amounts,  according  to 
statistics,  at  many  collieries  to  as  much  as  so  per  cent.,  which  have 
to  be  either  relighted,  or  other  ones  served  out  to  the  men.  The 
general  practice  is  to  provide  special  lighting  stittions,  and  to  insist 
on  men  taking  their  lamps  to  these  places  when  they  become  ex- 
tinguished. Such  a  station  must  be  situated  at  some  point  where  a 
naked  light  is  allowable,  and  as  this  is  often  only  at  or  near  the  pit- 
bottom,  men  have  to  travel  a  considerable  distance  when  their  lights 
become  extinguished,  which  acts  in  a  very  salutary  way  in  causing 
them  to  take  every  precaution  to  prevent  losing  their  lights.  As  in 
some  mines  naked  lights  are  not  allowed  at  all,  a  certain  number  of 
extra  lamps  are  taken  down,  which  replace  those  that  become  ex- 
tinguished. 

Where  a  volatile  illuminant  like  benzoline  is  employed,  a  relight- 
ing arrangement  can  be  applied.     In  the  Wolff  lamp*  a  strip  of  paper 
is  employed,  provided  with  fulminating 
spots,  each  of  which  can    be   brought 
opposite  the  wick  by  a  step  movement, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  struck  by  a 
trigger  released  by  a  spring  ;  the  ful- 
JirxpectttV  yuir  of  €L€0      minatingcompoundexplodesandignites 
eaui/  bb  ^^^  benzoline  vapour.    The  process  can 

be  repeated  until  the  whole  of  the 
caps  are  exhausted,  when  the  paper 
containing  them  is  removed  and  a  fresh 
piece  put  in  its  place. 

A  similar  device  is  that  of  Mr.  H. 

ElBom,f  but  is  applicable  to  vegetable 

oil  lamps.     A  small  wire  rod  is  fixed 

in   the  lamp  on  the  opposite    side  of 

the  wick  trimmer,  and  carries  one  or 

moro  ordinary  matches    which  can  be 

Fig.  S7a  lighted  by  friction.      When  the  light 

is  extinguished,  one  of  these  matches 

is  rubbed  on  a  roughened  plate  and  ignites,  the  lamp  being  tilted  so 

as  to  bring  the  wick  over  the  match.     A  guard  plate,  or  shield,  is 

fixed  against  the  adjaoent  match  to  prevent  the  flame  of  one  acoi- 

dentally  igniting  the  other. 

The  objection  to  any  such  appliance  is  that  sup[ioaing  any  lamp 
has  been  extinguished  through  the  presence  of  an  explosive  mixture, 
when  one  of  the  matches  waa  struck,  an  internal  explosion  would  he 
produced  which  might  result  in  the  passage  of  flame  to  the  external 
atmosphere. 

In  several  lamps  which  are  constructed  to  burn  paraffin  oil,  re- 
lighting can  be  effected  by  an  electric  spark  which  passes  between 
two  terminals  carried  through  the  oil  vessel.  When  used  under- 
ground,  the  electric  current  is  produced  by  secondary  batwries  which 
are  kept  at  the  lamp  stations. 

•  JfoB.  (Ho.  Soe.,  xvii.,  aSo.  tFed.  lrut.,u.,  53. 
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Oleaniog  Lamps. — Where  a  large  number  of  ufety  lamps  are 
employed  tbej  are  now  gRnerally  cletuied  b;  uochinea,  consisting  of 
B  series  of  revolving  brushes  fitting  the  several  parts.  Of  this  class, 
Ackroyd  and  Best's,  and  Wolstenholme's  ma;  be  taken  as  the  t^pes. 
To  remove  the  oil  adhering  to  the  gauze,  powdered  magnesian  lime- 
stone is  generally  sprinkled  on  the  brashes.  In  some  cases  to  obtain 
a  similar  result  the  gauzes  ore  steeped  at  intervals  in  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash. 

For  removing  the  internal  fittings  of  lamps,  a  simple  arrangement 
(Fig.  571)  can  be  employed.  It  consists  of  a  nut,  a,  which  fits  into  the 
projecting  lugs  on  the  Ismp-glass  ring,  and  on  turning  the  handle 
this  ring  is  unscrewed. 

A  more  elaborate  machine  is  that  of  Howat'e  (Fig.  573),  which 
both  rivets  the  lead  pings  and  unscrews  the  various  parts  of  the  lamps. 
It  consists  of  a  cup,  A,  containing  a  number  of  slots,  which  can  be 
rotated  by  turning  the  handle,  B.  The  lamp  bottom  can  be  unscrewed 
by  placing  it  in  the  cup,  with  the  projecting  boss  in  one  of  ^e  slots, 
and  then  turning  the  handle.  In  order  to  remove  the  internal  fittings, 
the  onp.  A,  is  tc^en  ofi*,  and  the  lamp  placed  on  a  square  nut  thus  ez< 


Fig.  571-  Kg-  57»- 


posed,  whivh  fits  into  the  projecting  lugs  on  the  ring  securing  the 
lamp  glass,  &c.,  in  their  proper  position.  A  few  turns  of  the  handle 
removes  everything,  and  after  cleaning,  a  reversal  of  the  above 
operations  soon  puts  the  parts  together.  To  rivet,  the  lamp  is  placed 
on  the  platform,  G,  with  one  head  of  the  rivet  againt  the  stop,  D,  when 
half  a.  turn  of  the  handle  brings  the  movable  bar,  E,  forward,  and  locks 
the  lamp.  To  unlock  the  lamp,  it  is  placed  on  the  platform,  F,  with 
the  bead  of  the  rivet  under  the  cutter,  G,  which  on  being  pressed  cuts 
off  the  rivet.  The  lamp  is  then  removed,  placed  at  the  other  end  of 
the  platform,  F,  and  the  handle,  B,  reversed  whMi  the  eccentric  block, 
H,  pushes  the  rivet  out. 

Sleotrlo  Light  Underground. — Many  collieries  are  now  provided 
with  the  electric  light  underground,  but  the  system  extends  only 
a  short  distance  &om  the  shaft.  The  ordinary  incandescent  li^ht, 
if  worked  direct  from  the  dynamo,  requires  two  conducting  wires 
to  convey  the  current,  and  as  illumination  is  specially  required 
in  the  working  places,  it  seems  improbable  that  the  direct  system 
of  lighting  SB  is  employed  on  the  surface  will  ever  be  used  under- 
ground, except  to  a  limited  extent.     The  working  places  are  naturally 
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moving  day  by  day,  falls  of  roof  are  common,  and  as  the  space 
is  confined,  conducting  wires  would  be  quite  out  of  place  there. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  cases  where  cables  are  led  along  the 
main  roads  to  electric  power  plants  situated  far  in-bye,  and  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  tap  these  cables  at  all  important  haulage  junctions, 
iind  lit  up  such  places  with  incandescent  electric  lights.  ITie  author 
has  carried  out  this  procedure  at  several  collieries,  and  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  the  increased  facilities  which  the  extra  Hgbt  affords, 
for  the  ready  and  convenient  attachment  of  the  tubs,  and  the  con- 
sequent smooth  working  of  such  busy  places  as  haulage  crossings  and 
junctions. 

Secondary  Batteries. — By  employing  what  are  known  as  secondary 
batteries,  or  accumulators,  a  charge  of  electricity  can  be  stored  up  to 
be  given  out  as  required.  These  secondary  batteries  consist  of  a 
series  of  lead  plates  covered  with  spongy  lead,  arranged  in  cells  and 
surrounded  by  a  solution  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Various  elements 
are  employed,  and  the  cells  are  arranged  differently  by  several  makers, 
.all  with  a  view  of  reducing  weight  and  increasing  efficiency  and 
luminosity.  With  a  lamp  weighing  about  4  lbs.,  a  light  equal  to  i 
or  i^  standard  candles  can  be  produced  for  about  twelve  hours. 
"The  lamps  are  charged  by  connecting  them  to  a  dynamo,  and  passing 
in  a  current  for  from  eight  to  ten  hours,  or  for  such  a  length  of  time 
as  is  necessary.  It  generally  takes  as  long  to  charge  as  to  uncharge. 
The  lamp  itself  is  a  small  incandescent  one,  and  the  light  can  be 
turned  on  and  off  by  a  switch. 

Accumulators  require  constant  care,  even  when  made  of  large 
-size,  and  still  more  is  this  the  case  when  they  are  of  small  dimensions. 
During  the  progress  of  discharging  and  re-charging,  gas  is  given  off 
by  the  cells,  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  hermetically  seal  them. 
A  small  hole  has  to  be  left  for  the  escape  of  this  gas,  and  as  the 
cells  contain  a  liquid,  this  liquid  also  escapes,  and  being  an  acid, 
attacks  the  connections  and  eats  them  away ;  sooner  or  later  short- 
circuiting  results.  There  is  also  considerable  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing when  the  cells  are  charged;  they  often  appear  to  be  so,  and 
yet  after  taking  the  lamp  underground,  the  light  goes  out  in  a  few 
hours. 

Sussnum  Lamp, — This  construction  is  regarded  with  considerable 
favour  for  its  nearly  dry  accumulator  suppresses  some  drawbacks 
with  which  its  predecessors  were  reproached.  Its  electrolyte  consists 
of  paper  paste  impregnated  with  sulphuric  acid,  into  which  extend  the 
lead  plates  of  the  elements,  which  possess  a  high  degree  of  porosity 
and  at  the  same  time  considerable  adhesive  property,  consequently 
allowing  from  a  given  superficial  area  a  discharge  said  to  be  equal  to 
double  that  obtainable  from  an  ordinary  battery.  Each  accumulator 
comprises  two  elements  connected  in  tension,  formed  of  three  lead 
plates,  one  positive  and  two  negative,  enclosed  in  a  case  divided  into 
two  compartments.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
insulating  material,  only  allowing  the  projection  of  the  two  terminals 
and  two  small  holes  closed  by  plugs,  the  latter  permitting  of  the 
introduction  of  the  dilute  acid  in  quantity  sufficient  only  for  the 
moistening  of  the  electrolyte,  and  for  the  disengagement  of  the  vapours 
due  to  the  reaction. 

Nearly  2000  of  an  improved  construction  of  this  lamp  are  in  use 
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at  the  Bracquegnies  Colliery,  Belgiam,*  where  flexible  couplings  have 
beea  subotituted  for  rigid  ones  as  &r  as  practicable.  The  two  cells 
of  tha  accumulator  are  coataitied  in  indlarubber  receptacles  ('i  a.  Figs. 
573>  S74>  ^nd  575)  enclosed  in  a  tin  caae,  A,  cut  in  two  towards  the 
top,  the  two  parte  being  joined  together  after  the  accumulator  is  put 
in  place  by  the  strip  of  tinplate,  e,  soldered  over  ihs  joint.  The 
receptacles,  a  a,  are  closed  by  flexible  indiarubber  covers,  d  d,  with 
raised  cups  for  receiving  the  connections,  e  e,  and  also  tubes,  //,  for 
allowing  gas  to  escape.  The  incandescent  light  is  separate  from  the 
accumulator  cells  and  screws  od  to  them  by  the  thread,  e  e.  The 
current  is  conveyed  from  the  cells  to  the  lamp  by  the  spiral  spring,  A, 
soldered,  on  the  one  hand,  to  one  of  the  nipples,  i  i,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  flexible  conducting  wires,  k  k,  which  connect  them  with  the 
acoamulator  poles,  «  «.  The  springs  are  enclosed  in  two  small  brass, 
tubes,  g  g,  which  guide  them 
and  keep  them  in  the  fixed 
support,  m.  When  the  accum- 
ulator portion  is  screwed  into 
the  glass  carrier  containing 
the  incandescent  light,  the 
nipples,  i  i,  rub  against  seg- 
ments connected  with  the 
carbon  filament  inside  the 
lamp  and  so  switch  on  the 
light. 

Primary  BatUriee.  —  If 
some  form  of  battery  can  be 
designed  at  a  low  working 
cost,  which  will  provide  ia 
itself  electricity  of  sufficient 
power  to  work  an  incan- 
descent lamp,  it  will,  no  doubt,  meet  with  considerable  favour. 
The  disadvantage  of  primary  batteries,  by  which  is  meant  a  battery 
which  is  replenished  by  putting  fresh  plates  and  fresh  chemicals 
into  it,  is  that  they  are  expensive  to  keep  in  action,  as  they  consume 
a  lot  of  material  and  involve  considerable  trouble  in  emptying  and 
charging  them. 

Probably  the  most  successful  up  to  the  present  is  that  of  Mr.  A. 
Schanschiettit  which  has  for  its  elements  carbon  and  zinc,  the  exciting 
fluid  being  a  solution  of  basic  sulphate  of  mercury  in  the  acid  sul- 
phate, one  part  of  the  salt  being  dissolved  in  three  parts  of  water. 
In  one  form,  the  elements  occupy  a  little  less  than  one  half  of  the 
oell  (the  top  part)  and  the  solution  a  little  less  than  the  other  half. 
The  top  and  bottom  of  the  lamp  being  hermetically  sealed,  on  turning 
the  battery  upside  down  the  solution  flows  on  to  the  elements  and 
the  lamp  begins  to  work.  The  great  advantage  is  that  no  gas  is 
given  oS.  A  second  form  is  so  arranged  that  the  plates  are  eleetri- 
cally  disconnected  by  lifting  them  out  of  the  liquid.  Lord  Kelvin 
reports  that  the  battery  has  a  high  E.  M.  F.  (139  volts)  and  a  very 
low  reaistance  (0*15  ohm  for  lo  square  inches  of  zinc  aurfaoe).  Its 
disadvantages  are,  the  cost  of  the  exciting  fluid  (4s.  a  gallon,  although 
it  is  stated  that  33  7d.  a  gallon  would  be  allowed  for  the  spent  liquid 
•Coll.  Ovard.,  1S99,  lKxviii.,879  ii/o.  H'a/eslnat.,  iv.,  373. 
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'with  its  solid  residue  and  firee  mercury,  but  the  loss  at  collieries  would 
be  considerable),  and  that  the  liquid  is  also  exceedingly  corrosive  and 
attacks  everything.  The  consumption  of  zinc  is  about  ^  lb.  in  forty- 
eight  hours. 

As  constructed,  both  forms  of  portable  electric  lights  seem  to  be 
fiftr  too  delicate  to  be  employed  by  the  ordinary  every-day  miner. 
They  will  scarcely  give  good  results  even  in  the  hands  of  the  officials. 

Delicate  Indioators. — The  ordinary  safety  lamp  will  not  detect 
B  smaller  amount  of  gas  than  2^  per  cent.,  and  in  dry  and  dusty 
mines  it  is  desirable  that  a  smaller  amount  than  this  should  be  dis- 
covered if  present.  To  do  this,  what  are  known  as  delicate  indicators 
are  employed.  Several  forms  are  very  complicated,  but  others  exist 
which  give  good  results  in  the  hands  of  miners. 

Pid&r  Lamp.* — This  consists  of  an  ordinary  oil  vessel,  but  the 
illuminant  is  pure  alcohol.  The  wick,  composed  of  silk,  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  in  the  wick  tube  in  the  ordinary  manner.  To  prevent 
the  observer  seeing  the  flame  of  the  burning  alcohol,  a  conical  shield 
is  provided,  covering  the  flame.  When  an  observation  has  to  be 
made,  the  flame  is  drawn  down  until  it  is  hidden  inside  the  shield, 
and  then  the  increased  height  due  to  the  presence  of  gas  is  readily 
observed.  The  wire  gause  is  of  the  Davy  type,  but  much  larger,  to 
allow  for  the  increased  height  of  the  flame  produced.  In  the  later 
lamps  a  shield,  having  a  door  on  one  side,  has  been  added  as  a  pro- 
tection, as  in  its  original  form  the  lamp  was  very  unsafe  even  in 
currents  of  the  most  ordinary  velocity.  When  moving  about,  the 
door  in  the  shield  is  shut,  but  when  an  observation  is  being  taken  it 
is  opened.  With  this  lamp  \  per  cent,  of  fire-damp  produces  a  cap 
i\  inches  long,  with  \  per  cent,  the  cap  reaches  2  inches,  and  when 
ij  per  cent  is  present  the  cap  reaches  the  top  of  the  lamp,  and 
is  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  This  lamp  is  only  useful  for  detecting  low 
percentages  of  gas,  and  must  not  be  taken  where  gas  might  be  present 
until  a  previous  examination  has  been  made  with  an  ordinary  safety 
lamp.  The  Pieler  lamp  should  only  be  used  by  persons  of  experience 
and  discretion. 

Cheavieau  Lamp. — The  ordinary  Pieler  lamp  has  a  tendency  to 
become  dangerous  by  the  volatilisation  of  the  alcohol,  and  has  been 
modified  by  Mr.  G.  Ghesneau,  who  forms  a  circular  chamber  above 
the  vessel  containing  the  alcohol,  the  top  of  which  consists  of  sheet 
iron  and  protects  the  vessel  from  radiation.  He  also  suggests  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  copper  in  an  acid  solution 
to  the  alcohol,  which  gives  the  flame  a  green  tinge  and  renders  it 
more  visible,  but  as  the  copper  chloride  solution  has  a  tendency  to 
form  an  insoluble  sub-chloride,  through  an  action  between  it  and  the 
brass  walls  of  the  reservoir,  which  clogs  the  wick  and  prevents  the 
ascension  of  alcohol,  he  advises  the  use  of  cotton  wadding  in  the 
apirit  reservoir  as  this  absorbs  the  sub-chloride.  Further  experiments 
proved  that  the  cotton  wadding  was  unnecessary,  if  methylic  alcohol 
with  the  addition  of  a  thousandth  part  per  volume  of  crystallised 
nitrate  of  copper  was  employed)  as  this  did  not  produce  any  appreciable 
deposit  or  clog  the  wick. 

Stokes's  Lamp, — ^To  avoid  the  incovenience  of  carrying  about  two 
lamps,  Mr.  A.  H.  Stokes  f  designed  an  arrangement  which  is  per- 
•^V.  K  /.,  xxiv.,  285,  and  Soe.  Ind.  Miiu  (3*  s^rie),  i.,299.     i  Fed.  /twe.,  v.,  462. 
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fectly  fitted  to  a   Hepplewhite-Oray,  kllowing  both  oil  and  cdoohol 
flames  to  be  employed.     The  ordinftrj  oil  veBsel,  d  (Pig.  576),  with  its 
wick,  a,  IB  retained,  but  an  additional  small  tube,  b,  ia  provided  pass- 
ing through  the  oil  vesael.     This  is  covered  at  the  top  by  a  spring 
cap,  p,  and  ia  similar  to  a  pricker  tube,  but  slightly  larger  in  diameter, 
and,  except  when  a  test  is  being  made  with  the  alcohol  flame,  is  closed 
by  the  brau  p'ug,  c,  which  is  screwed  into  the  recess,  m,  in  the  base  of 
the  oil  vessel.     The  alcohol  tester  consists  of  a  small  cylindrical  brans 
vessel,  0,  with  a  long  wick  tube,  i,  which  can  be  inserted  through  the 
passage,  b,  and  screwed  into  the  position,  m,  of  the  oil  vessel  normally 
occupied  by  the  plug,  c.     This  tester  is  charged  with  pure  alcohol 
before  it  is  taken  into  the  mine,  and  allows  120  teats  of  two  minutes 
each  to  be  made  before  becoming  exhausted.    The  altxihol  flame  ia 
only  intended  to  be  used 
when  AD  examination  in 
the  ordinary  way  with  the 
oil    flame    has    failed     to 
detect  gas. 

The  method  of  testing 
is  to  first  aee  that  the  wick 
of  the  alcohol  veaeel  is  cut 
perfectlycleanaod  straight, 
and  then  to  insert  it  into 
the  tube,  b,  and  screw  the 
vessel, «,  into  position.  The 
U]'per  end  of  the  tube,  t, 
should  have  opened  the 
spring  cap,  g,  and  have  Hp- 
pcaied  iibove  the  same. 
The  heat  of  the  oil  flame, 
a,  causes  alcohol  to  ascend 

the  wick,  i,  and  to  ignite,  ^ 

when  the  oil  wick  will  be  o 

drawn    down    and    extin-  ^-  ST"- 

guished,  leaving  only  the 

small  blue  alcohol  flame  burning  in  the  lamp.  After  the  test  has 
been  made,  the  oil  wick  is  pushed  up  again  by  the  pricker,  A,  and 
relighted  at  the  alcohol  flame,  the  latter  being  then  disconnected. 

Atfiworlh'g  Lamp.* — In  this  form,  which  is  a  modification  of  tho 
He|iple white-Gray  lamp,  benzoline  is  used  as  the  illuminant,  which 
not  only  gives  an  excellent  light,  but  when  reduced  and  a  special 
burner  employed  produces  a  very  liot  flame,  which  aids  the  detection 
of  fire-damp.  The  glass  of  the  lamp  is  ground  dead  for  over  two- 
thirds  of  its  inner  surface,  and  completely  deadens  all  reflection. 
This  materially  assists  the  detection  of  the  cap.  It  is  said  to  give 
an  indication  of  ^  per  c«nt.,  and  to  detect  gas  better  than  any  other 
lamp,  with  Ihe  exception  of  the  Pieler.  Its  advantage  consists  in  the 
fact  that  it  gives  a  good  light  when  not  used  for  testing  purposes. 
The  Pieler  lamp  is  simply  a  gas-tester,  and  another  lamp  has  to  ba 
carried  about  to  light  the  miner  on  hia  way. 

Colourad  Glatt. — Mr.  A.  L.  Stevenson  t  proposes  to  apply  the  law 
of  the  absorption  of  light,  and  employs  a  piece  of  ootonred  glass, 
•  Fed.  Irut.,  ii.,  35a.  iX.  B.I.,  ixvi.,  133. 
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which  shuts  off  the  flame  of  the  safety  lamp,  and  renders  evident  the 
pale  blue  cap  in  a  more  distinct  mauner  tnan  is  possible  with  the 
unassisted  eye.  Either  a  slip  of  blue  pot  opal  is  adjusted  on  a  lamp 
whenever  it  is  desired  to  make  an  examination,  or  a  pair  of  spectacles 
may  be  fitted  with  glass  of  this  colour.  He  states  that  such  addition 
is  most  beneficial,  enabling  an  observer  to  detect  the  presence  of  gas 
when  quite  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye. 

Liveing'8  Indicator,* — When  a  coil  of  platinum  is  heated  in  con- 
tact with  marsh  gas,  the  combustion  of  the  gas  adds  some  heat  to 
the  platinum,  which  consequently  glows  more  brightly  than  if  it  were 
in  air.  This  is  the  principle  which  Mr.  K  H.  Liveing  has  utilised  in 
his  indicator.  It  consists  of  two  coils  of  platinum  wire  through  which 
an  electric  current  is  passed  by  turning  the  handle  of  a  small  magneto 
machine.  One  of  these  spirals  is  enclosed  in  a  tube  made  air-tight 
and  filled  with  pure  air,  the  other  is  surrounded  by  a  cylinder  of 
wire  gauze.  One  end  of  each  spiral  is  provided  with  a  glass  cover, 
the  two  facing  each  other,  while  in  between,  a  small  screen,  such  as 
is  used  in  photometric  experiments,  is  placed.  When  the  air  of  the 
mine  is  quite  free  from  fire-damp,  both  spirals  glow  equally,  and  the 
screen  would  be  midway  between  them,  but  when  fire-damp  is  present, 
one  spiral  glows  more  than  the  other,  and  the  screen  has  to  be  moved 
farther  from  it  to  equalise  the  amount  of  light  on  the  two  faces.  A 
graduated  scale  is  provided  which  points  out  the  percentage  of  gas 
present  due  to  any  position  of  the  screen. 

After  one  spiral  has  been  heated  more  than  the  other  on  several 
occasions,  its  electrical  conductivity  becomes  altered  and  the  two  will 
not  glow  to  an  equal  extent,  even  when  a  trial  is  made  in  pure  air. 
To  allow  the  instrument  to  accommodate  itself  to  this  change,  it  is 
possible  to  move  the  zero  point  of  the  scale.  After  using  the  instru- 
ment several  times,  before  taking  it  into  the  mine  the  sliding  screen 
is  moved  until  its  two  sides  appear  equally  bright  on  turning  the 
handle.  The  screen  should  then  stand  opposite  zero  on  the  scale  of 
percentages,  but  if  it  does  not  the  scale  should  be  moved  slightly 
until  it  is  right,  which  is  done  by  loosening  a  small  thumb-screw  that 
holds  it.  This  instrument  readily  detects  a  ^  per  cent  of  gas,  but 
is  far  too  delicate  for  practical  use. 

JShaw  Oas  Tester. — This  apparatus  consists  of  two  cylinders,  one 
containing  air  from  the  mine  and  the  other  pure  gas.  Measured 
quantities  can  be  obtained  from  either  cylinder  by  a  simple  mechanical 
device,  and  the  mixture  so  obtained  is  passed  into  an  igniting  chamber 
and  exploded,  provided  sufficient  gas  is  present.  It  is  first  necessary 
to  determine  how  much  pure  gas  is  needed  to  form  an  explosive 
mixture  with  atmospheric  air,  and  having  done  this,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  if  the  air  from  the  mine  explodes  with  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  added  gas  than  the  air  from  the  surface,  the  difference 
must  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  gas  in  the  air  sample  from  the 
mine. 

When  the  apparatus  was  first  introduced,  it  was  proposed  that 
air  from  the  mine  should  be  conveyed  direct  to  the  apparatus  through, 
small  suction  pipes  laid  from  it  into  each  working  place,  a  suggestion 
so  impracticable  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  consideration.  Kecent  pro- 
cedure is  to  collect  the  air  in  6-gallon  bags  by  the  aid  of  a  small 


ect  the  air  in  6-gallon  bags  by  tl 
•  J\'.  E.  J,,  xxvii.,  287,  and  xxviii.,  167. 
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pump,  and  to  label  each  sample  and  forward  it  to  the  surflEu^e.  The 
inconvenience  and  delay  are  great,  the  sample  only  represents  the 
«tate  of  the  air  at  the  immediate  point  where  it  was  collected  from, 
and  in  addition  is  liable  to  undergo  change  in  composition  before 
testing  can  take  place.  Such  apparatus  is  of  serrioe  only  in  a 
laboratory. 

Hydrogen  Flame, — Messrs.  Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier  pointed  out 
in  1 88 1  the  delicate  indication  of  gas  given  by  a  hydrogen  flame,  as 
little  as  \  per  cent  being  clearly  shown,  but  the  difficulty  of  producing 
an  apparatus  sufficiently  portable  to  be  workable  has  been  over- 
<come  by  Prof.  F.  Clowes,*  from  whose  paper  the  following  remarks 
are  abstracted : — 

At  first  the  hydrogen  was  introduced  into  the  lamp  from  a 
small  cylinder  slung  by  a  strap  from  the  shoulder,  connection  with 
the  lamp  being  made  by  a  flexible  tube.  The  maximum  degree  of 
portability  is  now  secured  by  making  the  cylinder  of  small  dimensions 
and  arranging  that  it  may  be  quickly  attached  directly  to  the  lamp 
so  as  to  form  a  convenient  handle  for  supporting  it.  The  cylinder 
weighs  a  little  over  a  pound,  and  when  charged  with  hydrogen  under 
a  pressure  of  loo  atmospheres  it  furnishes  a  standard  flame  (lo  mm., 
A  o'4  inch,  high)  burniog  continuously  for  forty  minutes.  The  cylinder 
is  attached  to  and  detached  from  an  ordinary  safety  lamp  instan- 
taneously by  a  quarter  turn.  The  new  hydrogen-oil  lamp  presents 
the  advantage  of  enabling  any  ordinary  efficient  illuminating  safety 
lamp  to  be  converted  in  the  simplest  way  into  a  delicate  gas  detector, 
this  being  effected  without  permanently  adding  to  its  weight,  the 
hydrogen  supply  being  attached  only  at  the  spot  where  delicate  tests 
are  to  be  made.  The  whole  proceeding  of  {lassing  from  the  bright  oil 
flame  to  the  hydrogen  flame,  making  a  test  and  passing  back  to  the 
luminous  flame,  can  be  efiected  in  30  seconds. 

The  lamp  will  probably  be  used  as  follows : — If  the  percentage  of 
gas  is  unknown,  the  oil  flame  will  first  be  reduced,  and  a  cap  looked 
for  over  it.  If  the  gas  amounts  to  3  per  cent.,  or  more,  it  may  be 
detected  and  estimated  by  this  flame.  If  no  cap  is  seen  and  low  per- 
centages of  gas  have  to  be  looked  for,  the  hydrogen  cylinder  is 
attached,  the  standard  hydrogen  flame  obtained  in  the  lamp,  and  the 
percentage  of  gas  can  be  seen  and  estimated  if  it  is  between  0*2  and 
3  i)er  cent. 

The  hydrogen-oil  lamp  fulfils  the  primary  conditions  of  an  efficient 
testing  apparatus ;  it  is  convenient,  safe,  a  good  illuminant,  and  com- 
bines delicacy  with  accuracy  and  with  a  wide  range  of  indications. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
WORKS   AT   SURFACE. 

Boilers. — The  generation  of  steam  at  a  colliery  is  a  point  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Not  so  long  ago  the  argument  was  often  put 
forth  that  coal  at  a  colliery  cost  nothing.  Certainly,  a  quantity  of 
unsaleable  mineral  is  produced,  but  this  bears  a  small  proportion  to- 
the  total  output.  When  labour  was  cheap,  little  machinery  was 
employed,  requiring  only  a  limited  quantity  of  steam.  The  tendency, 
however,  at  the  present  day  is  to  do  nothing  by  hand  that  can  be 
performed  by  machinery,  and,  as  a  result,  greatly  increased  quantities 
of  steam  have  to  be  used ;  the  consumption  of  coal  has  correspond- 
ingly increased,  and  in  addition  to  the  unsaleable  produce,  the  better 
quality  of  coal  has  also  to  be  used.  In  consequence  of  this,  fuel- 
saving  appliances  are  becoming  quite  common  j  indeed,  many  of  the 
more  modern  collieries  are  as  well  designed  in  this  respect  as  any 
other  branch  of  engineering. 

Under  the  old  regime,  cylindrical  externally  fixed  boilers  were 
invariably  applied,  and  a  great  deal  may  still  be  said  in  favour  of 
them.  They  certainly  do  not  raise  steam  economically,  but  to  a  great 
extent  this  failing  is  counterbalanced  by  their  low  cost  of  repairs,  and 
the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  cleaned  from  incrustation  resulting 
from  bad  water.  This  is  the  chief  recommendation  of  boilers  of  this 
type,  and  where  the  water  is  very  bad  they  cannot  be  surpassed. 

The  tendency  at  the  present  day  is  to  employ  high-pressure  steam. 
Its  advantages  are  numerous,  as  superiority  in  economy  is  not  its 
only  recommendation.  Its  use  from  the  beginning  materially  affects 
the  capital  outlay  at  any  colliery.  If  instead  of  using  50  lbs. 
pressure,  150  lbs.  is  employed,  which  is  now  becoming  common,  not 
only  is  the  size  of  every  engine  on  the  place  less,  and  the  cost  also, 
but  the  buildings  are  smaller,  the  size  of  the  steam-pipes  is  reduced, 
and  the  whole  installation  can  be  made  more  compact.  The  only 
disadvantages  which  have  been  found  in  practice  are  the  occasional 
fracture  of  a  pipe,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  tight  joints.  The 
former  is  of  so  serious  a  character,  owing  to  the  severe  strains  set  up- 
by  excessive  expansion  and  contraction  due  to  the  high  temperature 
of  the  steam,  that  it  is  becoming  an  invariable  practice  to  construct 
all  steam  mains  of  wrought  iron  or  steel-riveted  pipes,  and  in  some 
instances,  as  an  additional  security,  to  provide  duplicate  mains.  The 
joints  may  be  kept  steam-tight  by  increasing  both  the  thickness  of 
the  flanges  and  the  number  and  size  of  the  bolts.  Within  reasonable 
limits  as  many  bolts  of  as  large  diameter  as  possible  should  be  em- 
ployed, while,  as  ordinary  packing  materials  scon  burn  out,  it  seems 
best  tu  turn  two  concentric  V  grooves  in  each  flange  after  it  has  been 
facedj  and  employ  rings  of  round  co])per  wire  for  the  jointing  material. 
These  are  placed  in  the  V  grooves  and  the  flanges  screwed  up  until 
♦hey  nearly  meet. 
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Th«  geaerotion  of  higb-preaeure  steam  reqntrea  tnbnUr  boilers, 
ot'  which  there  are  aunierous  types.  I'hat  veil-known  form  called 
the  Lancashire  boilur,  which  consiBts  ot  a  cylindrical  shell,  having  two 
longitudinal  tubes  running  the  entire  length,  may  be  taken  aa  the 
type  upon  which  other  designs  are  based.  Two  fires  are  employed, 
one  in  the  front  end  of  each  flue,  and  the  products  of  oombustioo, 
aftpr  passing  throttgb  the  boiler,  are  conveyed  along  each  side,  and 
finally  returned  beneath  the  bottom  to  the  chimney. 

In  the  Galloway  boiler,  the  two  raaia  tubes  in  which  the  fires  are 
situated,  merge  into  one  of  elliptical  form,  in  which  are  placed  taper 
vertical  tubes,  the  circulation  of  water  and  heating  surface  being 
thereby  increased.  This  boiler  is  in  extensive  use,  and  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  has  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  as  an  efficient  and  cheap 
Bteam-producer. 

The  final  division  under  which  boilers  may  be  classed  is  that  of 
ihe  multitubular  or  locomotive  type,  in  which  a  series  of  small  tnbes 
placed  longitudinally  are  arranged  within 
the  shell,  but  such  class  is  capable  of  further 
subdivision.  In  one  type,  the  hot  gases 
pass  through  the  tubes,  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  water ;  while  in  the  other, 
the  tubes  are  full  of  water,  and  the  hot 
gnses  circulate  on  the  outside.  la  the 
latter  tyjie,  the  tubes  are  placed  in  an 
inclined  position  and  are  connected  with 
eac)i  olher  and  with  a  horizontal  cylinder 
by  vertical  passages  at  each  end.  The 
upper  cylinder  is  kept  half  full  of  water, 
and  steam  forms  in  the  remaining  portion. 
The  former  type  of  multitubular  boilers 
has  not  received  much  favour  at  collieries, 
but  water-tuba  boilers  have  been  adopted 
somewhat  extensively.  They  are  efficient 
pj„  cTT.  and  quick  generators  of  steam,  but  give  a 

lot  of  trouble  if  the  feed-water  is  bad. 
All  high-pressure  boilers  should  be  provided  with  monntinga  of 
the  best  types,  and  only  such  as  are  supplied  by  makers  of  acknow- 
ledged repute  should  he  employed.  Increased  steam  pressures  and 
modern  circumstances  have  necessitated  such  improvements,  both  in 
the  material  used  in  the  construction  and  in  the  general  mechanical 
details  of  boiler  mountings,  that  those  made  from  old  patterns  are 
valueless.  Two  safety  valves  should  be  employed,  one  of  which  gives 
warning  either  when  the  steam  pressure  gets  too  high  or  the  wat«r 
level  two  low,  while  the  other  acts  as  an  auxiliary  valve  for  high 
steam  only.  Such  a  valve  is  best  of  the  dead-weight  type,  a  common 
form  being  shown  in  Pig,  577.  The  valve,  o,  which  is  ball-shaped,  is 
attached  by  brackets  to  a  cylinder,  b,  upon  which  a  number  of  weights, 
c,  are  threaded.  The  advantage  of  this  construction  is,  that  there  is 
no  fear  of  any  of  the  parts  rusting  and  sticking.  Instead  of  employ- 
ing only  one  set  of  weights,  sometimes  the  valves  are  arranged 
in  groups,  the  discharge  aperture  of  each  being  made  exactly  one 
square  inch  in  area. 

Tlie  British  Ooal  Mines  Regulation  Act  also  provides  that  each 
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boiler  shall  have  attached  to  it  a  proper  steam  gauge  and  water  gauge 
to  show  respectivelj  the  pressure  of  steam  aud  height  of  water. 
Steam  gauges  are  all  of  the  Bourdon  type,  and  generally  have  a  red 
mark  iudicating  the  ordinary  working  pressure.  They  should  be 
fitted  with  a  tap  and  syphon,  and  to  facilitate  the  testing  of  the 
gauge,  the  tap  should  be  made  to  open  to  the  atmosphere  or  boiler 
as  required.  The  water  gauge  indicates  the  level  of  water  in  the 
boiler,  and  consists  of  two  brass  cooks  fixed  into  the  fire-grate  end 
of  the  boiler,  one  being  a  few  inches  below  and  the  other  as  much 


Pigs.  578  and  579. 

above  the  proper  level  of  water  in  the  boiler.  These  cocks  are  con- 
nected by  a  glass  tube,  and  when  both  cocks  are  open  it  is  obvious 
that  the  water  in  the  tube  will  be  at  the  same  level  as  in  the  boiler. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  water  gauges  should  be  so  constructed  to 
automatically  shut  off  both  the  escape  of  steam  and  water  should  the 
gauge  glass  burst,  and  that  a  safety  shield  should  be  provided  to 
prevent  the  boiler  attendant  from  being  struck  by  the  pieces  of 
flying  glass  usually  scattered  about  when  such  an  accident  happens. 
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A  general  arrangement  of  steaiu,  feed,  and  blow-off  pipes,  with, 
large  bends  and  long  arms  to  give  as  much  movement  in  the  pipes 
with  as  little  strain  on  the  flanges  as  possible,  is  illustrated  in  Figs. 
57S  aad  579.  Steam  passes  from  each  boiler  through  an  anti-priming 
apparatus,  a,  and  stop-valve  through  the  pipe,  b,  into  a  central  main,  c, 
of  large  diameter  common  to  ea(£  boiler,  and  runnins  across  the  set 
as  shown.  Branches  {d)  are  itrranged  at  any  desired  point  on  this 
main.  The  feed  water  is  brought  along  the  main,  e,  and  delivered  to 
each  boiler  through  a  vertical  copper  pipe,  /.  The  blow-off  pipes 
and  valves.  A,  are  connected  to  the  common  discharge  pipe,  i,  hy  copper 
bend  pipes.  In  all  cases  where  a  battery  of  boilers  are  coupled  to  a 
common  steam  and  blown-off  main,  automatic  isolating  valves  should 
be  used  in  each  branch  pipe  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  stop-valvea 
in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  the  steam  passing  back  into  an 
empty  boiler  when  the  stop-valve 
of  such  boiler  is  left  open. 

Economical  end  quick  generation 
of  Rteam  is  considerably  aasieted  by 
delivering  feed-water  into  the  boiler 
as  hot  as  possible.  The  general  pro- 
cedure is  to  employ  the  exhaust 
Fteam  to  supply  Me  necessary  heat. 
At  East  Howie  Colliery,  Durham, 
the  exhaust  steam  is  turned  into  an 
old  boiler.  Cold  water  enters  at  the 
top,  and  is  allowed  to  fall  on  to  a 
series  of  horizontal  trays  placed  one 
below  another  in  step  form.  The 
feed-water  is  heated  to  300°,  and  if 
then  forced  by  a  donkey  pump  into 
the  boiler. 

Exhaust  injectors  are  largely 
employed  ;  these,  as  their  name 
implies,  use  exhaust  not  live  steam, 
and  as  they  automatically  commence 
working  they  can  be  used  with  in- 
termittently running  engines.  The  Fig.  580. 
practice   of    bringing    the    exhaust 

steam  into  contact  with  the  feed-water  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
the  gi-eater  part  of  the  oil  and  grease  which  is  used  in  the  engines  is 
OArried  back  into  the  boilers. 

Til  overcome  this,  at  Abram  Colliery,  Lancashire,  the  arrangement 
shown  in  Fig.  580  is  employed.  The  exhaust  steam  is  turned  into  a 
vertical  chamber  which  is  in  free  communication  with  the  atmosphere 
through  an  opening  at  the  top.  Feed-water  enters  near  the  bottom 
through  a  pipe  and  is  forced  to  circulate  through  a  spiral  tube,  and 
on  reaching  the  upper  extremity  passes  by  another  pipe  into  the 
boilers.  The  exhaust  steam  which  is  in  contact,  with  the  outside  of 
the  tube  beats  the  water  to  nearly  boiling  point,  and  as  the  steam 
has  free  passage  through  the  appliance,  no  back  pressure  is  put  on 
the  engine. 

Bconomisers  are  now  commonly  employed  for  heating  the  feed- 
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water.  They  consist  of  a  series  of  vertical  tubes  arranged  in  an 
enlarged  portion  of  the  main  flue  leading  from  the  boilers  to  the 
chimney.  The  cold  feed-water  is  circulated  to  and  fro  in  these  tubes 
as  it  passes  from  the  pumps  to  the  boiler,  and  is  heated  by  the  waste 
gases  on  the  outside  of  the  pipes.  The  soot  which  collects  on  the 
pipes,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  seriously  rednce  the 
efficiency,  is  removed  by  a  series  of  scrapers  slowly  moved  up  and 
down  by  a  small  aaxiliary  engine. 

Ueobanloal  Stoking.* — Firing  by  hand  being  a  very  laborioua 
operation,  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  supersede  it  by 
mechanical  means,  and  at  the  present  time  many  successful  devices 
are  in  operation.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  types — (a)  where 
the  faeil  is  fed  from  a  hopper  on  to  a  plate,  and  then  carried  forward 
on  to  the  bars;  (b)  where  the  coal  is  thrown  on  to  the  fire  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  by  either  a  small  revolving  fan  or  a  shovel  moved 
by  B  spring. 

It  may  now  be  regarded  that  the  claim  made  for  such  machinea 
of  using  an  inferior  class  of  coal  and  raising  steam  cheaper  may  be 
conceded.  With  them  the  fire  is  added  to  by  the  smallest  quantities 
ab  a  time,  and  the  operation  is  perfectly  regular,  wliich  can  never 
take  place  with  hand  firing,  unless  one  man  is  kept  to  each  boiler. 
A  saving  also  results  from  the  fact  that  the  fire  doors  are  rarely  if 
ever  c.pen.  Not  only  does  this  prevent  smoke,  but  it  reduces  the 
wi'iLi-  of  the  boiler,  as  cold  air  is  prevented  from  getting  on  to  the 
hot  plates. 

The  bars  in  both  types  of  stokers  are  movable,  asually  arranged 
to  all  move  forward  together,  to  carry  with  them  the  fire,  and  to 
return  by  ones  and  twos  at  a  time,  leaving  the  fire  behind,  but  at  the 
same  time  breaking  it  up.  In  this  way  the  fire  is  gradually  carried 
forward  into  the  boiler,  finally  dropping  over  the  bridge  at  the  end 
with  the  coal  wholly  consumed. 

A  mechanical  stoker  of  the  coking  class  is  shown  in  Figs.  581  and 
582.     A  trough,  A,  runs  across  the  front  of  the  boiler,  and  the  slack 


Figt.  581  and  5S3. 

for  consninption  is  placed  there.     The  projecting  enda  of  the  movable 

bars  form  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  as  they  travel  forward  carry 

with  them  a  certain  proportion  of  fuel  at  each  stroke.     The  bars  run 

*  Conault  "  Mschine-stoking,"  J.  K,  Spencer,  Inet.  C.  B  ,  civ,,  55. 
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on  rollers,  r  r,  and  are  all  moved  forward  some  3  inches  at  the  same 
time  by  tappets,  ty  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  slack  carried  onward 
being  regulated  by  the  distance  between  the  bottom  of  the  trough 
■and  the  plate  p  which  can  be  either  raised  or  lowered  by  revolvin$( 
the  wheel,  c.  The  slack  passes  underneath  a  fire-brick  arch,  0,  which 
is  red  hot,  and  is  ignited ;  the  bars  return  in  twos,  leaving  the  fire 
where  it  was  taken  to  by  the  forward  motion. 

This  operation  is  repeated  twice  a  minute,  or  as  often  as  is  desired, 
the  rate  being  so  arranged  that  when  the  charge  reaches  the  end  of 
the  bars  complete  combustion  has  taken  place.  The  clinker  drops 
off  at  the  end  of  the  bars,  and  when  fit  to  be  pulled  out  is  removed 
through  the  door,  d, 

Forced  Draught. — The  air  required  for  the  combustion  of  the 
coal  on  the  fire  grates  can  generally  be  increased  in  quantity  by 
raising  the  height  of  the  chimney,  but  as  the  cost  of  such  procedure  is 
considerable  the  economical  limit  is  soon  reached.  All  substances  burn 
more  quickly  when  the  quantity  of  air  is  increased,  as  the  supply  of 
oxygen  is  greater,  and  it  is  possible  to  burn  some  materials  with  the 
aid  of  an  artificially-induced  draught,  which  under  ordinary  conditions 
are  incombustible. 

The  extra  draught  is  usually  produced  by  a  modification  of  the 
steam  jet.  The  lower  part  of  the  front  of  the  flue  below  the  firing 
doors  is  covered  with  a  dead  plate  through  which  one  or  two  conical 
nozzles  are  inserted.  A  small  pipe  is  led  from  the  steam  range  into 
the  centre  of  each  of  these  nozzles  and  a  jet  of  steam  allowed  to 
escape  through  small  orifices.  This  causes  a  strong  current  of  air  to 
pass  through  the  nozzles  into  the  space  beneath  the  fire  bars  and 
increases  the  draught  beyond  the  normal  amount.  Such  furnaces 
will  burn  the  poor  carbonaceous  shales  associated  with  many  coal 
seams  and  materially  reduce  the  colliery  consumption. 

Superheating. — Steam  generated  in  a  boiler  in  contact  with 
water  contains  just  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  for  its  existence 
as  steam.  It  is  known  as  saturated  steam,  and  has  a  certain  definite 
temperature  for  each  pressure.  For  instance,  saturated  steam  at 
xoo  lbs.  pressure  can  only  have  a  temperature  of  338°  F.  When  heat 
is  abstracted  the  pressure  still  remains  at  100  lbs.,  but  some  of  the 
steam  is  condensed,  causing  a  great  loss  of  economy  in  working  steam 
engines.  When  heat  is  added  the  steam  is  said  to  be  superheated, 
and  behaves  approximately  like  air.  It  expands  and  rises  in  tem- 
perature, the  pressure  remaining  constant,  when  heat  is  added,  and 
contracts  and  falls  in  temperature  without  condensing  if  it  loses  heat, 
until  all  the  superheat  is  taken  from  it.  The  general  form  of  super- 
heater employed  at  collieries  consists  of  a  number  of  U-shaped  tubes 
of  small  diameter  which  hang  vertically  from  an  iron  box,  provided 
with  inlet  and  outlet  branches,  and  divided  by  a  diaphragm  so  that 
the  steam  is  forced  to  pass  down  the  leg  of  one  set  of  tubes  and  up 
the  other;  the  inlet  and  outlet  branches  connect  the  superheater 
respectively  with  the  steam  space  in  the  boiler  and  the  main  steam 
pipe.  This  apparatus  is  usually  placed  in  the  ordinary  down-take  at 
the  back  of  the  boiler,  and  the  steam  in  passing  from  the  boiler  to  the 
engines  is  subjected  to  all  the  heat  of  the  flue  gases  which  play  round 
the  U-shaped  tubes.  There  is  another  type  of  superheater  employed 
where  much  higher  temperatures  are  desired,  which  consists  of  an 
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independent  coil  or  coils  of  pipe  heated  by  a  separate  furnace.  la 
the  latter  case  the  superheat  obtained  is  from  300"  to  400*,  and  ia 
sufScient,  not  only  to  prevent  initial  condensation  in  the  cylinder, 
but  also  to  supply  the  heat  required  for  conversion  into  work  during 
expansion,  thus  keeping  the  steam  dry  throughout  the  entire  stroke. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  superheat  which  would 
be  given  by  an  apparatus  heated  by  the  waste  gases,  because  there  is 
probably  no  type  of  boiler  which  produces  absolutely  dry  saturated 
steam.  In  the  majority  of  cases  a  certain  amount  of  entrained  water 
is  carried  over,  the  whole  of  which  cannot  be  removed  by  any  known 
form  of  separator,  and  the  useful  effect  of  the  superheater  may  be 
spent  on  vaporising  the  water  and  furnishing  dry  steam.  £ven  then 
the  gain  is  large,  for  under  ordinary  circumstances  there  would  be 
a  lurther  condensation  in  the  steam  pipes  varying  from  i  to  5  per 
cent.,  whicli  is  prevented  when  the  steam  has  only  a  few  degrees  of 
superheat.  At  a  gauge  pressure  of  100  lbs.  the  condensation  of  i  per 
cent,  would  be  prevented  by  superheating  about  20*,  but  with  5  per 
cent,  condensation,  a  superheat  of  about  100"*  would  be  required  to 
ensure  dry  steam.  There  is  now  ample  experience  to  prove  that  with 
modern  superheaters,  engines,  and  iubricants  the  economy  due  to 
superheating  can  be  obtained  without  incurring  the  difficulties  which 
caused  it  to  fall  into  dis&vour  many  years  ago.  Oil  of  good  quality 
must  be  used,  and  the  valves  freely  lubricated.  The  loss  by  radiation 
in  the  pipes  may  be  reduced  by  employing  an  efficient  thick  covering 
and  a  high  steam  velocity.  When  steam  is  first  being  raised,  a  suit- 
able damper  should  be  arranged  for  shutting  off  the  gases  from  the 
superheater  when  steam  is  not  passing  through,  and  it  is  advisable, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  that  the  velocity  of  the  steam 
through  the  superheater  tubes  should  be  as  high  as  possible,  that  it 
may  rapidly  extract  the  heat  from  the  walls  of  the  pipes. 

Coal  Conveyors. — Mechanical  stokers  reduce  labour  to  a  certain 
extent.     They  take  off  cleaning  and  feeding  the  fires,  but  still  require 

manual  labour  to  fill  the  hoppers. 


Soilt^ 


Fig.  583. 


and  as  these  are  usually  some 
distance  above  the  ground  level, 
their  feeding  requires  consider- 
able labour,  as  the  coal  has  to 
be  thrown  upwards  to  a  height 
of  at  least  six  feet.  The  advan- 
tages of  mechanical  stoking  are, 
therefore,  not  fully  realised  un- 
less some  automatic  means  are 
provided  for  conveying  the  coal 
into  the  hoppers,  and  the  eco- 
nomy is  still  more  marked  if, 
at  the  same  time,  the  ashes  are 


also  conveyed  away  automatically.  The  latter  is  of  considerable 
importance,  because  the  coal  employed  with  mechanical  stokers  is 
generally  of  a  far  inferior  character  to  that  used  with  hand  firings 
and  consequently  makes  a  larger  proportion  of  ashes,  this  being 
especially  the  case  when  very  inferior  qualities  are  burnt. 

An  arrangement  for  automatically  conveying  the  coal   and    re- 
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moving  the  ashes,  as  adopted  at  a  large  colliery,  is  shown  in  Fig.  583. 
The  coal,  after  being  freed  from  all  large,  is  raised  by  a  backet 


Fig.  584. 

elevator,  or  Jacob's  ladder,  and  delivered  on  to  a  channel  formed  of 
iron  plates,  in  the  bottom  of  which,  opposite  each  hopper  of  the 
mechanical  stoker,  are  fixed  sliding  doors,  which  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  stoker,  who  can  open  and  shut  them  by  means  of  suitably 
arranged  levers.  Below  each  hole  is  a  reversible  trap  which  either 
directs  the  coal  into  the  shoot  going  to  the  hoppers,  or  into  a  storage 
bin.  Travelling  along  the  channel  is  an  arrangement  known  as  a 
«  conveyor,"  which  consists  of  a  series  of  plates  fastened  at  intervals 
to  a  chain  (Fig.  584).  As  the  chain  moves  along,  the  coal  is  carried 
forward  in  front  of  each  scraper,  and  passes  down  through  any  of  the 
openings  which  are  not  closed  by  the  sliding  doors,  and  thence  by  the 
shoot  into  the  feed  hoppers. 

A  culvert  with  a  similar  conveyor  running  in  it  is  arranged  along 
the  front  of  the  boilers.  The  ashes  are  raked  into  this  culvert,  and 
are  carried  along  by  the  creeper  to  the  end,  where  they  fall  into  a 
trough  and  are  raised  by  a  Jacob's  ladder  into  a  truck,  and  then  pass 
away  to  the  refuse  heap. 

Another  form  of  conveyor  consists  of  a  spiral  revolving  in  a  semi- 
circular trough.  If  the  spiral  is  made  strong  enough  the  appliance 
works  very  smoothly  and  gives  good  results  with  small  particles, 
but  unless  the  shafb  of  the  spiral  is  well  supported  by  bearings,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  "sag,"  and  soon  wears  out  the  bottom  of  the 
trough. 

A  conveyor  of  an  entirely  different  type,  largely  employed  in 
America  both  for  carrying  coal  to  and  from  storage  hoppers,  and  for 
cleaning  and  sorting  belts,  is  manufactured  by  the  Robins  Belt  Go. 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  flexible  rubber-coated  belt,  which  on  its 
loaded  side  is  forced  to  take  a  trough  form  by  the  specially  shaped 
carrying  rollers  which  support  it 
at  regular  intervals.  This  belt 
is  driven  by  a  drum  in  the  ordin- 
ary manner,  and  is  provided  with 
a  stretching  arrangement  at  the 
other  end  to  take  up  any  slack. 
The  troughing  idler  rollers  which 
support  the  loaded  belt  consist  of 
three  cast-iron  pulleys,  a,  6,  and 
e  (Fig.  585^,  running  on  hollow 
steel  shafts  held  in  two  cast-iron 
brackets.  Lubrication  is  accom- 
plished by  forcing  grease  into  the 

shafts  with  compression  grease  cups,  and  holes  are  drilled  in  the 
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Fig.  585. 
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• 
shafts  thvpugh  which  the  lubricant  works  under  the  hub  of  the 
pulley.  Bottom  idlers,  d  d^  are  employed  for  supporting  the  re- 
turning empty  side  of  the  belt,  and  sometimes  guide  idlers  are  ueed 
which  perform  no  function  ordinarily,  but  only  come  into  use  should 
the  belt  run  sideways  from  settling  of  the  framework  or  other  cause. 

There  are  only  two  component  parts,  a  set  of  fixed  pulleys  and  a 
belt,  while  the  conveying  portion  is  entirely  separate  from  the  running 
portion.  The  matenal  is  received  directly  on  the  troughed  belt  and 
never  oomes  into  contact  with  the  pulleys  to  retard  or  clog  their  action, 
while  the  point  where  the  load  is  received  is  the  only  point  of  abrasion 
or  friction  between  the  material  and  the  belt.  Experience  having 
shown  that  the  wear  is  greatest  in  a  line  along  the  centre  of  the  belt, 
the  rubber-protecting  cover  is  made  of  extra  thickness  there,  while 
the  belt  is  further  stiffened  by  running  two  or  three  plies  of  duck  a 
part  of  the  way  in  from  the  edges. 

Swinging  conveyors  made  under  the  Kreiss-Zimmer  patents  have 
come  into  considerable  favour  owing  to  their  simplicity,  large  capacity, 
and  small  amount  of  driving  power  required.  They  consist  of  a  trough, 
a,  Fig.  585a,  fixed  on  inclined  spring  legs,  6,  securely  bolted  to  the 
floor  or  other  support.  The  trough  receives  a  swinging  motion  from 
a  countershaft  and  crank  through  the  rod,  0,  which  is  not  rigidly  fixed 
to  the  trough,  but  has  a  strong  spring  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
attachment.     The  combination  of  the  reciprocating  motion  from  the 
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Fig.  58sa. 

crank  and  the  rocking  of  the  flexible  leg%  causes  the  material  which 
is  deposited  at  one  end  of  the  trough  to  travel  with  great  rapidity, 
and  yet  in  a  gentle  floating  manner  to  the  other  end.  When  the 
trough  is  full,  the  material  seems  to  move  in  a  solid  mass,  and  there 
is  little  friction  between  it  and  the  trough  owing  to  the  hopping 
motion  which  takes  place. 

For  long  lengths,  such  conveyors  are  balanced  by  dividing  them 
into  two  equal  portions,  and  arranging  one  a  little  above  the  other, 
so  that  the  higher  trough  can  deliver  into  the  lower.  The  driving 
crank  is  made  double,  one  part  fixed  i8o'  in  front  of  the  other,  so 
that  one-half  of  the  conveyor  moves  forwards  while  the  other  half 
moves  backwards,  but  as  the  spring  legs  are  fixed  at  the  same  inclina- 
tion, the  material  travels  in  the  same  direction  in  both  sections  of  the 
conveyor.  Their  chief  merit  is  their  simplicity,  as  there  are  only  two 
bearings  and  two  cranks  to  keep  in  order  and  oil  whatever  the  length 
may  be.  Material  can  be  withdrawn  at  any  number  of  points  by 
providing  ordinary  slide  doors  in  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  They 
can  be  used  as  picking  belts  in  combination  with  any  screen,  and, 
indeed,  by  perfoi-ating  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  dust  may  be  separated 
from  the  larger  coal  as  the  material  passes  along.  These  conveyors 
will  carry  material  up  an  incline,  but  their  capacity  diminishes  rapidly 
as  the  gradient  increases. 
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Coating  Bteam  Pipes. — To  prereot  condenHatioQ  and  loei  of 
lieat  by  radiation,  boiler  housea  are  often  roofed  in,  aot  perhaps  so 
often  at  collieries  as  they  should  be.  The  pipes  conveying  steam  to 
the  diflerent  engiaea  should  also  be  protected  by  some  external  cover- 
ing, not  only  to  minimise  radiation,  but  to  prevent  the  severe  strains 
vhich  would  otherwise  be  set  up  from  ex[)anBion  and  contractioa 
if  such  were  not  done.  Such  coverings  are  more  necessary  thaa 
ever  now  that  the  steam  pressures  are  being  increased.  A  very  good 
cheap  kind  is  to  bind  on  a  series  of  rough  wood  bare  all  the  way 
ronnd  the  pipes.  At  Mariemoat,  the  covering  employed  possesses  the 
advantage  of  being  movable.  A  zinc  or  sheet  iron-tube  surrounds 
the  steam  pipe,  and  a  layer  of  nonconducting  material  is  placed 
between  (Fig.  586).  These  tubes  are  made  in  halves  with  a  hinge,  a, 
at  one  side,  and  a  clasp,  6,  at  the  other. 

The  ordinary  practice  is  to  put  a  series  of  layers  of  composition 
aloDg  each  pipe  and  to  let  the   first  coat   dry   before   the  next  is 
added,  and  repeat  the  process  until  the  material  is  sufficiently  thick. 
The  covering  does  not  extend  from  flange  to   flange  of  each    pipe, 
but  is  tapered  away  at  each  end  in  order  that  the  bolts  may  be  un- 
screwed and  a  joint  remade  without  breaking  any  of  the  composition 
off.     The  result  is  that  the  pipe   is   uncovered   at   the  flanges  and 
for  a  few  inchea  on  each  side,  and  a  grest  deal  of  coudensation  takes 
place  there.      It  ia  consequently  advisable  to  use  a  movable  covering 
at  such  places  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  586. 
Not  only  does  this  save  steam,  but  it  reduces 
the  strain  on  the  flanges  from  expansion. 

A  great  many  different  kinds  of  non-con- 
ducting materials  for  covering  steam  pipes  are 
in  existence.  The  subject  has  been  most  care- 
fully gone  into  by  the  late  Mr.  W,  J.  Bird,  who 
states  that  in  an  actual  case  the  loss  of  steam 
Fig-  586.  ^^  reduced  from  I3'i6  per  cent,  when  the  pipes 

were  uncovered  to  1-86  per  cent,  with  covered 
pipes.  The  saving  is  increased  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the 
covering,  but  this  thickness  has  an  economical  limit  It  may  broadly 
be  stated  that  the  great  majority  of  compositions  give  very  satis- 
£ictory  resulta,  and  that  the  worst  of  them  is  better  than  nothing 
at  alL  They  are  liable  to  deterioration  from  damp  and  heat,  and 
should  be  protected  by  a  covering  of  tar ;  in  places  where  the 
covering  is  liable  to  receive  blows  it  is  further  protected  by  a  layer  of 
felt,  followed  on  the  outside  by  a  sheeting  of  sine. 

WorkshopB.— As  the  great  majority  of  collieries  are  situated 
away  from  towns,  it  is  very  necessary  that  they  should  be  provided 
with  mechanics'  shops,  either  of  a  simple  or  elaborate  character, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  mine.  At  the  largest  collieries  nearly 
eveirthing  is  made  on  the  ground,  indeed,  in  many  coses,  new  engines 
are  built  there,  and  the  shops  rival  those  of  engineering  establish- 
ments. At  all  mines  a  certain  staff  of  mechanics  have  to  De  retained 
to  attend  to  breakages,  and  if  good  men  are  to  be  kept,  they  must 
have  regnlar  employment.  It  is  far  better  to  do  repairs  on  the  spot 
tijan  to  send  them  away.  Not  only  is  time  saved,  but  the  cost  is 
reduced,  aa  urgency  work  has  always  to  be  paid  for  at  increased  ratea 
Jn  all  cases  a  small  lathe  and  drilling  machine  should  be  put  down  ;  in 
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the  smitb'a  ibop,  the  fires  ahonld  be  blowa  by  &iis,  and  %  steain 
hammer  erected,  this  tool  being  perhaps  the  most  useful  about  any 
colliery. 

The  practice  of  buildiug  and  repairing  railway  waggons  at  the  mine 
is  now  heooming  oommon,  aad  elaburaui  wood-workiag  machinery  is 
put  down  for  the  purpose.  Boring  and  morticing  machines  and  b«tnd 
sawB  are  then  required,  but  in  all  cases  the  introduction  of  wood- 
boring  machines  results  in  economy.  If  performed  by  hand,  the 
operation  is  a  most  laborious  one,  while  a  small  machine  with  revolv- 
ing auger  can  be  purchased  very  cheaply. 

For  sawing  timber,  either  for  sleepers  or  for  props  and  bars, 
circular  saws  are  invariably  jiut  down.  For  cross  cutting,  the  saw  is 
carried  on  an  iron  swing  frame,  suspended  from  beams  overhead  and 
drawn  against  the  piece  of  timber  placed  in  front.  The  pendulum 
frame  is  counterbalanced  to  move  back  after  the  cut  has  been  made. 
Such  an  apparatus  works  satisfactorily  with  all  ordinary  sizes,  bub 
for  the  larger  logs,  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  587  is  adopted. 


Fig.  587- 

The  spindle  and  saw  are  mounted  oa  a  travelling  carriage  which  slides- 
on  the  cast-iron  bed  of  the  machine.  Motion  is  given  to  the  belt- 
driven  pulley,  a,  fixed  on  the  shaft,  b,  in  whinh  a  long  key-way  ia 
cut,  and  through  bevel  gearing  a  movement  of  rotation  is  given 
to  the  circalar  saw,  e.  The  back  and  forward  movement  of  the  saw 
can  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  screw  driven  by  gearing  from  the 
main  shaft,  or  it  can  be  moved  to  and  fro  by  an  arrangement  of 
levers,  and  when  pulled  forward  by  the  attendant  in  the  direction 
shown  by  the  arrow,  outs  through  the  timber  placed  before  it.  The 
pulley,  a,  remains  in  its  place,  but  the  key  slides  in  the  long  key-way, 
and  the  shaft,  b,  continues  revolving. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

PREPARATION   OF   GOAL  FOR  MARKET. 

General  Considerations. — No  operation  connected  with  mining  has 
passed  through  greater  changes  during  the  past  few  years  than  that 
of  cleaning  and  sorting  the  coal.  In  this  country  so  many  good  coals 
•existed  that  a  ready  sale  was  found  for  them  in  the  state  they  came 
from  the  mine.  Naturally  the  hest  seams  were  worked  first,  hut  as 
they  became  exhausted,  the  inferior  qualities  had  to  be  mined.  It, 
therefore,  became  necessary  not  only  to  adopt  a  more  equal  division 
into  sizes,  but  to  employ  some  means  for  removing  the  impurities,  in 
order  that  the  dirty  coal  in  its  clean  state  may  become  equal,  if 
possible,  to  the  good  coal  in  its  dirty  condition. 

The  trade  of  the  present  day  requires  a  more  careful  division  into 
sizes  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago,  and  for  such  reason  the  means 
•employed  to  obtain  such  division  have  become  much  more  elaborate 
and  made  to  perform  their  work  more  accurately.  The  coal  coming  out 
of  the  mine  has  first  to  be  emptied  on  to  a  screen,  an  operation  which 
is  performed  by  various  machines  called  "tipplers."  After  passing 
over  and  through  the  screen,  the  mineral  is  received  on  travelling 
bands  or  belts,  and  the  dirt  picked  out  of  it  by  attendants.  It  passes 
from  the  belts  into  shoots  and  thence  to  waggons,  in  which  it  leaves 
the  coUieiy. 

So  long  as  the  coal  is  large,  the  stones  and  dirt  mixed  with  it  can 
be  picked  out  fairly  easily,  but  in  the  smaller  qualities  where  the 
refuse  is  fine,  other  means  have  to  be  adopted,  either  dry  or  wet 
cleaning,  called  "washing."  Both  methods  depend  on  the  different 
specific  gravities  of  dirt  and  coal.  In  the  former,  a  current  of  air  is 
directed  on  to  the  mixed  material,  and  blows  the  lighter  coal  farther 
than  the  heavier  refuse.  In  the  latter,  moving  water  is  employed 
which  has  the  same  effect.  The  former  has  not  received  a  very 
•extended  application,  but  the  latter  is  not  only  largely  employed,  but 
is  becoming  more  and  more  used  every  day. 

Although  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  here  anvthing  like  a 
complete  description  of  the  many  varied  types  of  installations  which 
are  carried  out  in  different  countries  to  suit  different  conditions,  yet 
the  main  features  of  the  various  parts  of  the  apparatus  used  for  coal 
cleaning  will  be  considered  under  their  respective  heads,  and  an  out- 
line given  of  the  way  several  plants  are  arranged. 

One  important  point  must  be  dwelt  on  at  the  outset — viz.,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  force  the  trade  of  any  district  to  take  a  certain 
class  of  coal,  and  that  cleaning  and  sorting  appliances  must  be  put 
down  at  each  colliery  to  suit  the  trade  of  that  district.  What  is 
acting  very  well  at  one  place  with  economical  results  might  work  just 
as  economically  at  another  place,  but  if  the  sizes  and  qualities  made 
are  not  suited  to  the  trade  of  the  second  district,  the  result  of  its 
.application  would  be  a  fiuiure.    Before,  therefore,  adopting  anything. 
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it  is  essential  that  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  working  should* 
be  compared  with  the  conditions  under  which  it  will  have  to  work 
in  its  new  situation. 

Circulation  of  Tubs. — As  soon  as  the  tubs  leave  the  cage  at  the 
surface,  they  have  to  be  conveyed  to  the  tipplers,  and,  after  emptying, 
returned  again  to  the  pit  mouth.  If  the  screens  are  near  the  shaft, 
the  heapstead  will  be  covered  with  iron  plates  called  '^flat  sheets," 
upon  which  the  tubs  can  be  turned  about  in  any  direction.  A  better 
plan  is  to  lay  lines  of  rails  and  ensure  movement  taking  place  in 
de&rdte  paths.  The  tubs  can  then  be  pushed,  or  the  rails  placed  at 
such  an  inclination  that  the  tubs  gravitate  towards  the  discharg- 
ing place.  As  they  are  generally  taken  off  the  cage  on  one  side,  and 
put  on  it  again  from  the  other,  if  it  is  downhill  to  the  tipplers,  it 


Figs.  588  and  589. 

must  be  uphill  going  back,  and  consequently  a  more  or  less  greater 
expenditure  of  labour  is  required  to  perform  the  haulage,  the  amount 
depending  on  the  size  and  weight  of  the  tubs. 

No  better  appliance  has  been  introduced  for  minimising  the  cost 
of  conveying  tubs  about  the  heapstead  than  that  known  as  the^ 
"finger"  or  "creeper"  chain,  which  was  originally  designed  by  a 
Belgian  engineer.  It  consists  of  an  endless  chain  travelling  in  the 
centre  of  the  railway  under  the  tubs,  provided  at  intervals  with 
vertical  projecting  pieces  of  iron  (a  a,  JB*ig.  588  and  589)  fastened  to 
the  links.  The  chain  is  built  up  by  arranging  two  narrow  links 
alternately  with  a  broader  one.  These 
are  connected  together  by  a  pin,  c, 
having  a  round  head  at  the  one  end 
and  a  T-shaped  head  on  the  other, 
which  is  readily  slipped  through  the 
three  components  of  the  chain,  and 
allows  of  an  easy  extension  or  reduc- 
tion  in  the  length  of  the  creeper.  The  projecting  catches  can  be 
inserted  at  any  desired  interval.  The  entire  length  of  the  top  half 
of  the  chain  rests  on  a  wooden  baulk,  6,  which  acts  both  as  a  support 
and  a  guide.  It  is  driven  by  a  sprocket  or  cogwheel,  the  teeth  of 
which  have  a  pitch  equal  to  that  of  the  chain.  When  a  tub  is  con- 
ducted to  the  commencement  of  this  chain,  the  first  passing  hook 
seizes  the  axle  and  drags  on  the  tub,  which  is  released  at  the  other 
extremity. 

Such  apparatus  is  generally  arranged  as  in  Fig.  59a     The  tubr 
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leave  the  cage  at  the  shaft,  and  after  being  weighed  on  the  machine 
at  a,  gravitate  to  the  tippler  at  b,  the  road  being  suitably  inclined. 
The  tippler  is  horizontal,  and  so  placed  that  the  tubs  stop  on  arriving 
there.  They  are  emptied,  and  then  pushed  on  by  the  next  following 
tub,  and  proceed^  still  by  gravitation,  to  the  point  c ;  the  road  here 
is,  therefore,  at  a  lower  level  than  the  pit  top.  From  c  to  e^  the  tubs 
are  carried  along  by  a  creeper  chain,  the  road  rising  in  the  direction 
they  travel,  until  at  d  the  level  of  the  rails  is  at  such  a  height  above 
the  pit's  mouth  that  the  tubs  gravitate  there  as  soon  as  they  are 
released  from  the  chain.  Any  desired  variation  in  this  arrangement 
can  be  made,  the  common  one  being  that  instead  of  the  tubs  gravi- 
tating to  the  tippler  they  are 
lifted  there  by  a  creeper,  and 
then  gravitate  back  to  the  shaft. 
This  is  perhaps  the  preferable 
arrangement,  as  more  height  is 
obtained  from  the  screening  level 
to  the  ground. 

In  some  cases  the  screening 
establishment  is  not  at  the  pit's 
mouth  but  farther  away,  and  the 
banking  level  is  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  If  the  screens 
are  any  distance  away,  the  tubs 
can  be  conveyed  there,  and  lifted 
the  required  height  by  any  of 
the  forms  of  haulage  which  have 
been  described,  but  instead  of 
doing  this,  it  is  common  to  raise 
them  direct  by  an  ordinary  steam 
lift. 

With  a  steam  lift  for  a  height 
of,  say,  20  feet,  the  piston  would 
have  to  be  equally  long,  and 
would  become  not  only  costly 
but  expensive  to  work.  To  over- 
come this  difficulty  a  shorter 
piston  is  used,  but  the  piston-rod 
is  connected  through  a  rope  to  a 
small  wheel  keyed  on  a  shaft,  on 
which  a  larger  wheel  is  also  fixed 
(Fig.  591).  To  the  latter  is  at- 
tached  one  end  of  a  rope  whUe  the  other  end  is  connected  to  a  cage 
in  which  the  tub  is  placed.  The  piston  travelling  a  short  distance, 
but  attached  to  the  smaller  wheel,  raises  the  cage  a  much  greater 
distance,  as  this  is  connected  to  the  larger  diameter  wheel. 

After  the  tubs  have  been  raised  this  height  they  can  gravitate 
back  to  the  shaft,  but  if  the  horizontal  distance  is  small  they  attain 
too  high  a  velocity,  unless  their  progress  is  checked  by  some  means. 
Such  is  done  by  placing  wooden  planks  between  the  rails,  with  one 
end  fastened  down  to  a  sleeper,  as  shown  in  Fig.  592,  and  as  the  tub 
in  passing  over  has  to  depress  the  end  a  its  velocity  is  retarded. 
These  planks  may  also  be  placed  to  engage  the  sides  of  the  tub. 


Fig.  591. 
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A  creeper  oh«in  as  ordinarily  constructed  cannot  work  roand  a 
curva  At  Clifton  Colliery,  instead  of  employing  flat  links  as  is 
usual,  a  creeper  is  constructed  of  ordinary  round  iron  chain  and  works 
in  guides,  which  not  only  govern  the  direction  but  also  keep  the 
chain  down.  A  section  through  the  guide  is  given  in  Fig.  593.  It 
will  be  seen  that  only  enough  space  is  left  open  at  the  top  for  the 
projecting  piece  to  work  through.    It  was  found  that  something  of 


Fig.  592. 


Fig.  593. 


this  kind  was  necessary,  as  the  chain  was  continually  going  out  of 
an  ordinary  guide  open  at  the  top. 

An  elaboration  of  this  construction  has  been  introduced  by  the 
Humboldt  Co.,  who  employ  a  common  round  link  chain  carried  by 
rollers  working  in  guides  of  channel-iron  section.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  particularly  suitable  for  roadways  with  curvilinear  courses. 
It  consists  of  the  chain  a  (Figs.  594  and  595),  rollers,  b,  for  supporting 


Figs.  594  and  595. 

the  chain,  and  catches,  e,  for  engaging  the  axles  of  the  tubs.  The 
rollers  run  in  channel-iron  guides,  d.  By  grouping  two  rollers  and 
catches  together,  not  only  does  one  strengthen  the  other,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  sectional  elevation,  but  the  chain  may  be  used  on 
undulating  gradients  as  one  catch  is  arranged  to  hold  back  and  the 
other  to  push.  For  heavy  gradients  the 
catches,  c,  may  be  fitted  with  spring  buffers 
to  reduce  the  shock  that  takes  place  when 
the  axle,  0,  is  suddenly  struck. 

TIFFLEBS.— Three  classes  of  this 
machine  are  in  vogue — (a)  those  discharging 
the  coal  forward;  (6)  where  the  tub  ia 
turned  backwards;  and  (c)  where  the  dis- 
charge is  sideways. 

Front  Tipplers.— The  ordinary  construction  is  shown  in  Fig 
596.  The  tub  runs  on  and  is  locked  in  position  by  the  hoop  part,  a, 
which  catches  over  the  axles.  The  machine  is  pivoted  about  a  centre, 
b ;  when  the  tub  is  full,  equilibrium  is  unstable,  and  the  machine 
turns  round  the  centre  point  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow, 
emptying  out  the  coal,  the  rate  of  turning  being  regulated  by  a  brake. 


Fig.  596. 
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As  soon  as  the  ooal  is  discharged^  the  oentre  of  gravity  falls  below  the 
•axis,  and  the  tippler  returns  to  its  former  position. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  class  is  the  distance  coals  have  to  fall 
on  to  the  screen,  occasioning  considerable  breakage.  Several  devices 
are  in  use  for  minimising  such  objection.  In  Rigg^s  tippler  (Fig.  597) 
the  front  is  enclosed  by  an  upright  plate  hinged  along  its  upper  side, 
■and  during  the  revolution  the  coal  is  not  discharged  until  this  plate 
nearly  rests  on  the  screen  bars. 

At  Cowpen  OoUiery,  Northumberland,*  a  sliding  door  is  provided 

at  the  top  of  the  end  tipplers  to  pre- 
vent breakage  of  coal  when  emptying. 
Half  the  tippler  is  covered  in  with  a 
fixed  plate  (a  6,  Fig.  598),  the  other 
portion,  b  c,  sliding  on  rollers.  When 
the  tub  is  pushed  into  the  tippler,  the 
whole  revolves  about  the  axis,  d,  and 
no  coal  is  discharged  until  the  end,  0,  of 
the  sliding  door  drops  on  to  the  fixed 
projecting  stop,  0,  which  pushes  it  open 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow. 
The  opening  so  made  is  small  at  the 
oommencement,  when  the  coals  have  to 
be  dropped  furthest,  and  reaches  its 
maximum  when  the  tub  is  just  above 
the  screen  bars. 

Back  Tipplers. — ^With  the  object 
of  reducing  the  distance  through  which 
i»he  coals  have  to  &11,  back  tipplers  were  designed.  In  these,  the 
tubs  run  on  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  A  (Fig.  599),  and  are 
prevented  going  too  far  by  the  stop,  B.  By  a  movement  of  the  lever, 
0,  the  catch  keeping  the  tippler  in  position  is  withdrawn,  and 
revolution  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  D,  the  speed  at 
^hich  this  is  done  is  controlled  by  a  strap  brake,  upon  which  pressure 


Fig.  597. 


Pig.  598.  Fig.  599. 

is  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  E,  and  during  the  revolution 
the  tubs  are  kept  in  their  proper  position  by  the  stop,  F  G  H,  consist- 
ing of  two  links,  F  G  and  0  H,  each  pivoted  near  its  centre.  As  soon 
as  the  contents  are  emptied,  the  tippler  returns  to  its  proper  position, 
the  catch  is  put  on  by  the  lever,.  0,  and  the  end,  F,  of  the  second  stop 
is  depressed  as  indicated  by  the  arrow,  this  lowering  the  end,  H,  and 
.allowing  the  tub  to  be  removed. 

*Fed.  Inst.,  i,  95. 
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Side  Tipplers. — With  the  tipplers  just  described,  the  coal  only 
falls  a  short  distance  from  the  tub  on  to  the  screen,  and  breakage 
is  small.  The  same  result  can  be  obtained  by  sliding  doors,  &&, 
applied  to  forward  tipplers,  but  both  have  two  objections,  which  are 
serious  ones — (i)  the  tub  has  to  leave  the  tippler  by  the  same  path 
as  it  went  in,  which  occasions  considerable  waste  of  time ;  (2)  the 
discharge  of  coal  takes  place  from  the  end  of  the  tub,  which  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  of  small  dimensions,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
deposit  the  coal  in  heaps  on  the  screen,  such  action  being  an&vonr- 
able  to  perfect  removal  of  the  small. 

To  remove  these  disadvantages,  side  tipplers  have  been  designed. 
They  consist  of  two  circles  of  iron  connected  together,  resting  on 
grooved  wheel  bearings,  two  of  which  support  each  hoop  ^A  A',  Fig. 
600).  The  tubs  run  in  from  one  side  of  the  appliance,  and  are  supported 
in  their  inverted  position  by  two  side  pieces,  B  B,  which  project  over 
the  wheels.  The  revolution  can  either  be  completed  or  return  in  the 
same  direction,  and  the  tub  can  either  be  pushed  through  the  tippler 
or  palled  back  into  the  place  it  originally  came  from. 

The  advantages  are,  that  if  the  tub  comes  out  at  the  opposite  end 
to  which  it  enters,  loss  of  time  in  manoeuvring  is  avoided,  and  as  th& 
tipping  takes  place  sideways  and  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  waggon,  the  coal  dis- 
tributes itself  equally  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  screen.  Tipping  is  easy,  because  when 
the  tippler  is  in  its  normal  position,  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  above  the  centre  of 
rotation  when  the  waggon  is  full ;  whereas 
it  is  below  after  the  tipping.  Equilibrium 
is  unstable  when  the  tub  is  full,  but  stable 
when  it  is  empty. 

A  circular  plate,  terminating  in  a  mov- 
able  platform    resting   on   the   bars  of  the 
screen,  prevents  the  coal  from  falling  during  the  tipping,  and  con* 
ducts  it  without  shock  on  to  the  screen. 

When  these  tipplers  are  revolved  by  hand  the  operation  is  rather 
slow,  and,  in  addition,  the  rough  unregulated  movements  resulting 
from  handwork  are  prejudicial  to  the  preservation  of  the  coal.  To- 
increase  the  efficiency,  side  tipplers  revolved  by  machinery  are  now  used 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  If  one  of  the  rollers  supporting  the  tippler 
be  made  to  engage  with  another  wheel  keyed  on  to  a  shaft  which  is 
constantly  revolving,  its  motion  is  communicated  to  the  tippler, 
which  commences  to  revolve  and  discharges  its  contents,  not  with  a 
sudden  rush,  but  with  a  slow  regulated  movement. 

The  two  wheels  can  be  connected  by  an  ordinary  friction  or  cone 
clutch,  which  is  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  by  an  attendant.  This 
means  is  used  at  Harton  Colliery.  An  attendant  depresses  a  foot 
treadle  and  throws  the  clutch  gear  into  action.  When  the  tippler 
has  made  a  revolution,  he  moves  his  foot  and  disengages  the  apparatus. 
The  disadvantage  here  is  that  the  attendant  has  to  remain  at  the 
tippler  all  the  while  it  is  revolving,  as,  if  he  moves  his  foot,  the 
motion  stops. 

At  Bascoup  Colliery,  this  inconvenience  has  been  avoided  by  the 
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adoption  of  a  friction  coupling  arrangement,  represented  in  Fig.  601, 
which  makes  the  tipping  automatic.  On  the  shatt,  a,  carrying  the  bear- 
ing rollers  of  the  tippler,  is  keyed  a  friction  wheel,  5,  and  a  second 
friction  wheel,  d,  is  also  keyed  upon  the  shaft,  c,  this  being  constantly 
revolving  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow.  If  a  third  parasite 
roller,  e,  is  put  into  contact  with  the  two  first  by  a  given  movement, 
it  is  clear  that  the  movement  of  the  shaft,  c,  will  be  transmitted  to  ther 
hoop  of  the  tippler,  which  will  turn  in  the  direction  shown  by  the 
arrow.  Upon  the  shaft,  /,  opposite  to  one  of  the  hoops  of  the  tippler,  is 
wedged  a  lever,  g,  carrying  a  counterpoise,  A,  and  a  small  roller,  t,  the 
latter  being  able  to  bind  itself  in  a  mortise  cut  in  the  hoop,  and 
prevent  the  tippler  from  turning  when  in  its  normal  position.  The 
lever,  j,  is  also  keyed  upon  the  axle,  /.  This  is  double,  and  includes 
the  bent  or  elbow  lever,  k,  one  of  whose  branches  carries  the  counter- 
poise, p.     This  lever  can  turn  upon  the  axle,/,  by  slight  friction,  and 


can  be  raised  by  the  propping,  supporting,  screw  of  the  lever,  j.  The 
parasite  roller,  0,  is  bound  to  the  elbow,  k,  by  means  of  the  crank,  l^ 
which  cannot  fall,  as  it  is  propped  at  m.  This  support  is  necessary,, 
as  when  the  tippler  is  not  turning,  the  roller,  e,  does  not  touch  the 
wheel,  a.  The  counterpoise,  A,  having  a  greater  weight  than  the 
counterpoise,  p,  will  maintain  it  (p)  raised  when  the  small  wheel,  t,  is 
in  the  notch  of  the  hoop,  and,  therefore,  the  roller,  0,  will  not  touch 
either  of  the  wheels,  b  or  d.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  counterpoise, 
A,  is  raised,  the  lever.  A;,  becomes  free,  the  counterpoise  pushes  the 
parasite  roller  upon  the  two  friction  wheels,  and  the  tippler  revolves. 
The  counterpoise,  A,  is  not  held  by  the  workman  who  conducts  the 
tipping  during  the  whole  time  this  takes  place.  He  merely  raises  it 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  little  wheel  comes  out  of  the  notch,  and 
afterwards  lets  go.  The  small  wheel  then  runs  over  the  hoop  until 
it  again  falls  into  the  notch,  the  tippler  having  then  made  an  entire 
revolution. 

The  levers  are  placed  at  such  an  angle  in  their  normal  position 
that  the  arm.  A,  is  free,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficient  friction  can  b» 
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obtained  on  the  wheels  without  touching  the  regulating  screw  of 
the  lever,  j^  so  that  wear  is  taken  up.  The  friction  wheels  are  designed 
so  that  only  the  smallest  pressure  has  to  be  exercised  against  the 
parasite  roller  to  cause  it  to  grip.  An  equally  small  effort  frees  it, 
for  if  at  any  part  of  the  V  grooves  of  the  wheel  coincide,  the  points 
of  contact  change  constantly,  and  separation  is  easily  made.  This 
advantage  does  not  exist  in  other  forms  of  disengaging  apparatus. 

Tipplers  designed  on  similar  lines  are  generally  employed  in  all 
modern  installations,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  regular  motion  of 
such  appliances  which  slowly  empty  the  coal  on  to  the  screen  is 
preferable  to  that  of  a  tippler  acting  through  gravity,  which  more 
or  less  dashes  the  coal  out  and  causes  considerable  breakage. 

Duplex  Tipplers. — Mr.  Henry  Fisher  has  introduced  a  tippler 
at  Olifton  Colliery  by  means  of  which  two  tubs  are  emptied  each 
revolution.  It  consists  of  two  duplicate  parts,  a  and  6  (Figs.  602  and 
603),  placed  diametrically  opposite  each  other,  and  both  carried  by 
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the  central  shaft,  c,  joumalled  in  bearings,  c'.  The  two  parts,  a  and  6, 
balance  each  other  in  all  positions,  but  when  a  loaded  tub,  shown  at  rf, 
is  run  on  the  upper  part  the  weight  turns  the  tippler  over,  empties  the 
tub,  and  brings  the  lower  part  and  the  empty  tub,  shown  at  e,  into 
the  upper  position,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  removed,  and  be  re- 
placed by  a  full  ona 

The  shaft,  c,  is  provided  with  a  brake  wheel,  /,  for  locking  the 
tippler  in  position  while  the  empty  tubs  are  being  replaced  by  full 
ones.  The  brake  band  is  actuated  by  the  lever,  ^,  pivoted  at  p^,  which 
Automatically  applies  the  brake  by  the  action  of  the  weight,  g\  The 
outer  end  of  the  lever,  ^,  is  raised  to  release  the  brake  by  the  lever, 
A,  pivoted  at  its  centre,  connected  at  one  of  its  ends  to  the  lever,  g^ 
and  at  the  other  end  to  a  lever,  j.  The  latter  turns  about  a  centre 
at  one  end,  while  the  other  is  connected  to  a  foot  treadle,  h^  which 
can  be  depressed  by  the  attendant. 

The  chief  advantage  claimed  for  the  appliance  is  that  the  speed  of 
tipping  is  greater  than  with  machines  of  ordinary  construction,  as 
one  tub  is  emptied  for  each  half  revolution.  This  advantage  can  be 
obtained  with  any  side  tippler  by  constructing  it  to  hold  two  tubs, 
jend  to  end;  appliances  of  this  type  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
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indeed,  at  the  No.  3  pit,  Lens  Colliery,  a  eide  tippler  is  la  use  hold- 
ing four  tubs,  all  of  which  are  emptied  by  one  revolution. 

A  disadvantage  of  the  maohine,  aa  at  present  constructed,  is  tiiat 
the  tubs  have  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  same  way  aa  they  go  on  to 
the  tippler,  occasioning  loss  of  time  in  manceuvring.  In  addition,  the 
revolution  is  affected  by  the  weight  of  the  loaded  tub,  and  is  more 
or  less  a  rapid,  unregulated  one,  tending  more  to  throw  the  coal  out 
of  the  tub  than  to  empty  it.  Machine-driven  tipplers  are  certainly 
preferable  with  tender  coal. 

The  latter  diasdvantage  is,  to  a  great  extent,  removed  by  atb 
excellent  an-angement  of  a  balance-shoot.  The  upper  end  of  the 
shoot  is  formed  of  tranverse  segments  of  convenient  lengths,  arranged 
BO  that  their  inner  surfaces  form  a  curve  approximating  to  that 
described  by  the  tippler.  The  two  segments,  I  and  tn,  are  carried  by  the 
shafts,  p  and  r.  The  segment,  I,  is  counterweigh  ted  by  the  weight,  p, 
at  the  end  of  the  lever,  o,  and  m  by  a  weight,  n,  connected  to  a  chain 
passing  over  the  pulley,  1.  By  the  action  of  these  counterweights  the 
segments,  /  and  m,  take  the  position  shown  by  dotted  lines  at  f  and  m' 
when  they  carry  no  load.  When  the  tippler  is  overturned,  the  seg- 
ments, I  and  m,  break  the  fall  of  the  load  until  this  overcomes  the 


Fig.  604.  Fig.  60s.  Pig-  606. 

action  of  the  counterbalancing  weights,  p'  and  n  ;  the  segments  then- 
recede  from  the  tippler  and  permit  the  mineral  to  pass  down  the- 
■hoot. 

Two  Speed  Tipplera. — Mechanically  driven  tipplers  have  only 
one  disadvantage — their  speed  is  slow  and  regular  and  they  conse- 
quently do  not  empty  the  tubs  so  rapidly  as  is  desirable  when  a  large 
output  has  to  be  passed  over  one  screen.  This  disadvantage  has  been 
removed  hj  causing  them  to  revolve  at  a  variable  speed.  When  the 
tippler  commences  to  turn,  and  before  any  coal  is  emptied,  the  motion 
is  rapid  until  the  tub  reaches  such  an  angle  that  its  contents  com- 
mence to  be  deposited  on  the  screen  ;  the  velocity  of  rotation  is  then 
redoced,  until  all  the  coal  has  been  discharged,  when  the  motion  is 
again  accelerated  and  the  tub  rapidly  bronght  back  from  its  upside 
down  poeitioQ. 

In  TornbuU's  tippler,  this  action  is  secured  by  forming  the  outer 
ring  with  two  peripheries  of  different  diameters,  and  causing  them  to 
alternat«ly  engage  with  a  driving  roller,  also  having  two  peripheries 
one  larger  than  the  other.  The  combination  is  so  arranged  that  the 
smaller  periphery  of  the  driving  roller  only  engages  with  the  larger 
one  of  the  tippler  when  the  larger  circle  of  the  roller  is  not  in  contact 
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with  the  sniKlIer  ring  of  the  tippler.  The  former  action  takes  place 
while  the  coal  is  being  emptied  Irom  the  tnb,  and  the  speed  ie 
then  coQSeqaently  stover  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  reTolation. 
If  the  two  diametere  of  the  tippler  ring  be  respectivel;  6  feet  and  5 
feet,  and  those  of  the  driving  roller  6  inches  and  18  inohes,  the 
ratio  of  fut  and  slow  speeds  will  be  nearly  4  to  I. 

In  appearance  the  tippler  resembles  an  ordinary  eide-emptjing 
one,  but  is  provided  with  two  riaga,  a  and  b  (Figs.  604  to  606),  which 
alternately  engage  with  the  rollers,  o  and  d,  keyed  on  the  driving 
■haft,  a.     The  outer  ring,  a,  is  thickened  up  along  a  portion  of  ita 
circumference  as  shown  by  the  broad  black  line.     The  idler  rollers,^ 
only  serve  to  carry  the  tippler,  and  run  on  the  inner  rings,  6,  which 
are  circular.     At  the  commencement  of  each  revolution  the  larger 
roller,  d,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  smaller  ring,  b,  drives  the  tippler 
at  its  maximum  speed  until  the  position  illustrated  in  Fig.  604  is 
reached  and  the  coal  commences  to  fall  out  of  the  tub.     At  this  point, 
the  thicker  portion  of  the  outer  ring,  a,  comes  into  frictional  contact 
with  the  small  roller,  e,  and  as  this  portion  ia  of  slightly  larger  radius 
than    the    remainder    of    the    ring,   the 
tippler  is  raised  a  little    on  the  driving 
side  and  the  contact  broken  between  the 
amall  ring,  b,  and  the  large  roller,  d.    The 
«peed  ooQseijuently  changes  from  fast  to 
slow,  and  continues  as  illustrated  in  Fig. 
605  until  the  end  of  the  thickened  strip 
ia   reached   and   all    the    coal   has  been 
emptied  from  the  tub.    The  smaller  ring 
then   re-engages  with    the  larger  roller 
(Fig.  606),  and  the  tippler  finishes  the 
remainder  of  its  revolution  at  the  maxi- 
mum speed. 

A  similar  result  is  obtained  at  Olyn-  Fig.  G07. 

oastle    Colliery,*  Wales,  by  driving   the 

tippler  through  a  crank,  moving  with  a  uniform  apeed,  coupled  by 
a  connecting  link  to  a  pin,  fixed  in  such  a  relation  to  the  oentre 
of  the  tippler  that  it  constitutes  a  second  or  following  crank.  The 
first  eleven  seconds  are  occupied  in  inverting  the  full  tnb  until  the 
ooal  commences  to  fall  out.  This  continues  until  at  the  twenty- 
sixth  second  the  whole  is  emptied.  Very  rapid  motion  then  com- 
mences with  the  empty  tub,  one-half  the  revolution  being  com- 
pleted in  four  seconds,  with  gradually  reducing  speed,  the  lost  two 
seconds  being  occupied  in  quietly  bringing  the  tippler  to  rest 

SCBSEIf  S.-^The  old  type  of  soreen  consisted  of  a  number  of  bars 
placed  eide  by  side,  at  equal  distances  apart,  at  such  an  inclination 
that  the  coal,  if  emptied  on  to  the  top  portions,  slides  down  the  bare 
to  the  lower  end,  and  during  its  passage  the  fine  is  removed.  The 
width  between  the  bars  depends  on  the  size  of  the  coal  to  be  made. 
The  form  of  the  screen  bar  is  of  importance.  They  are  often  made 
of  a  simple  rectangular  section,  but  bars  of  this  form  possess  no 
advantage.  They  soon  become  choked  up,  and  do  nothing  to  direct 
the  coal  into  the  apertures.  After  considerable  experience  the  section 
.ahown  in  Fig.  607  has  been  adopted  at  Basconp,  The  top  of  each 
* Ftd.  Intl.,  xii.,  340. 
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bar  is  triansular-shaped ;  the  two  sides  are  parallel  for  a  short 
distance,  and  then  converge  towards  the  centre.  The  triangular 
ridge  on  the  top  directs  the  pieces  of  coal  into  the  openings,  and  as 
soon  as  any  piece  gets  a  short  distance  through  it  readily  falls  away, 
for  the  space  between  the  bars  gradually  gets  wider. 

If  large  quantities  are  to  be  dealt  with  on  ordinary  fixed  bar 
screens,  the  screens  either  have  to  be  placed  at  a  high  inclination,  or 
increased  in  number,  and  the  slope  made  less.  In  the  former  case 
separation  is  not  only  imperfect,  but  the  coal  travels  at  a  high 
velocity,  especially  towards  the  bottom  of  the  screen,  with  the  result 
that  it  is  not  only  broken  on  the  screen,  thereby  increasing  small, 
but  with  a  tender  coal,  a  further  breakage  results  in  passing  into  the 
waggons,  sometimes  producing  as  much  slack  as  is  taken  out  by  the 
screen.  The  velocity  may  be  either  reduced  by  decreasing  the  in- 
clination, or  by  placing  movable  doors  at  certain  points,  an  ordinary 
form  of  this  being  shown  at  Fig.  608. 

The  effect  of  reducing  the  velocity  is  to  diminish  the  quantity 
passing  over  each  screen,  and  to  increase  the  cost  of  cleaning,  because 

a  larger  amount  of  labour  is  required 
to  assist  the  screening,  by  raking  the 
coal  over  the  bars.  For  such  reasons 
screens  worked  by  mechanical  power 
have  received  extended  application 
during  recent  years.  Either  the  bars 
may  be  movable,  or  the  entire  screen 
may  receive  a  reciprocating  motion. 
Movable  Bar  Soreens. — A  simple 
Fig.  608.  but  effective  device  for  increasing  the 

sorting  capacity  of  bar  screens  is  that 
adopted  at  Brinsop  Hall  Colliery, 
where  an  up-and-down  motion  is  ob- 
tained from  two  eccentrics,  having  a 
throw  of  about  8  inches,  one  being 
Fig.  609.  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  screen.     The 

screen  consists  of  two  sets  of  bars 
arranged  alternately,  one  being  fixed,  and  the  other  movable.  The 
movable  bars  are  about  4  inches  longer  than  the  fixed  ones,  and 
while  the  top  ends  of  the  latter  are  bolted  to  the  framework  of  the 
screen,  the  former  are  fastened  to  a  cross-piece  of  iron,  the  ends  of 
which  are  turned  and  rest  on  a  lever.  This  lever  turns  about  a 
centre  at  its  lower  end,  but  the  top  portion  rests  on  the  eccentric, 
so  that  during  the  revolution  of  this  eccentric,  the  lever  is  alter- 
nately raised  and  lowered,  carrying  with  it  the  movable  bars.  Fig. 
609  shows  the  arrangement.  All  the  lowered  bars  are  threaded 
on  the  spindle.  A,  the  fixed  ones  are  secured  at  B,  while  the  mov- 
able ones  project  above,  and  are  fastened  to  the  bar,  C,  which  rests 
on  the  lever,  T>  £,  working  about  the  fixed  centre,  D.  By  the  motion 
of  the  eccentric,  F,  the  movable  bars  are  raised,  but  only  to  a  propor> 
tionate  extent,  as  the  bar,  C,  is  fixed  about  15  inches  from  the  fulcrum 
of  the  lever. 

The  most  successful  screen  of  this  class  is  that  employed  so 
largely  in  Belgium,  the  design  of  which  is  due  to  Mr.  A.  Briart. 
In  its   original   form   it  consisted   of  alternate   rows  of  fixed  and 
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movable  bftrs,  which  when  «t  rest  U7  ia  the  Mine  pl&ne.  All  the 
movable  bara  were  fixed  in  a  framework,  c&rried  at  its  lower  end  b; 
two  oranks,  at  ite  upper  extremity  by  two  eccentrics  keyed  on  a 
sliaft,  to  which  a  rotary  movement  is  given.  The  arrangement  was 
eo  constructed  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  revolution  of  the 
eccentric,  the  movable  bars  were  carrieii  forward  above  the  fixed  bars, 
while  in  the  latter  half  of  the  revolution  they  returned  btloto  the 
fixed  bare,  the  result  being  that  the  coal  when  tipped  on  to  the 
screen  was  lifted  by  the  movable  bars  and  carried  forward  a  distance 
equal  to  the  throw  of  the  eccentric,  and  then  rested  on  the  fixed  bars 
while  the  Utter  half  of  the  stroke  was  being  made. 

To  increase  the  capacity  of  each  screen,  both  seta  of  bars  were 


Figs.  6iOBiid  6ri, 
Section,  0n-  ClO 


■oon  made  movable,  this  being  effected  by  driving  each  set  by 
eccentrics  keyed  on  shafts  180*  apart,  with  the  result  that  each  set 
of  bars  not  only  moves  backwards  and  forwards,  bat  one  set  is 
above  the  other  when  moving  forward,  and  below  when  moving  back, 
while  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  forward  motion  they  are 
level. 

The  screen  as  at  present  constructed  is  shown  in  Figs.  6to,  611, 
and  612,  which  are  respectively  a  side  elevation,  plan,  and  cross 
section  on  line,  a  h  (Pig.  610).  It  consists  of  two  sets  of  bars,  A  and 
B,  threaded  on  shafts,  T)  D.  The  driving  shaft,  C,  is  cranked  at  two 
points,  and  two  links,  O  G,  are  provided,  one  being  connected  to  bars. 
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A,  uid  the  other  to  bars,  B.  These  links  are  auspended  at  the  far 
end,  as  shown  in  Fig.  610.  Distance  shafts,  F,  are  provided  for  A« 
purpose  of  keeping  the  driviDg  levers,  Q,  properly  spaced,  and,  in 
addition,  it  is  to  one  of  these  shafts  that  the  central  har  of  the 
screen  ib  wedged,  when  the  conatniction  is  snch  that  the  distance 
between  the  bare  is  capable  of  variation,  Fig.  613,  which  is  a  re- 
production of  a  photograph  of  a  model,  clearly  shows  the  two  seta 
of  bars,  and  the  way  they  are  ooDQected  to  the  driving  levers. 

The  great  advantages  of  the  Briart  screen  are — that  it  may  be 
placed  horizontal,  thas  diminishing  the  height  of  the  heapstead ;  by 
regnlat^g  the  speed  of  the  driving  shafl  the  quantity  passing  over 
them  can  also  he  varied  within  certain  limits,  as  the  coal  is  moved 
forwards  double  the  throw  of  the  eccentrics  for  each  revolution ; 
manual  labour  is  diminished ;  in  addition,  aa  the  ban  have  an  up- 
and-down  motion,  the  coal  is  shaken  throughout  its  mass,  and  perfect 
removal  of  the  small  ia  obtained. 

Its  only  disadvantage  ia  that  common  to  all  bar  aoreena — viz., 
that  the  longitudinal  slits  between  the  bars  allow  long  thin  pieces 


Fig.  613, 

of  coal  to  pass  through,  and  such  perfect  sizing  ia  not  obtained  aa  ia 
given  by  a  sieve  made  of  wire  netting.  In  the  form  constructed  in 
Germany  even  this  objection  has  been  removed,  aa  the  bara,  instead 
of  being  formed  of  strips,  are  made  of  channel  iron,  having  perfora- 
tions in  the  horizontal  side.  At  Basconp,  the  driving  eccentrica 
originally  employed  have  been  replaced  by  elbows,  which  absorb  less 
work.  The  two  ayetema  of  bars  are  movable,  and  driven  from  the 
■ame  axle,  on  which  the  elbows  or  kneea  are  keyed  diametrically 
opposite  each  other.  This  modification,  previously  employed  in 
Oermaay,  allow  the  stroke  to  be  diminished  by  one-half,  and  to 
balance  one  system  of  bars  by  the  other. 

The  Chambers  screen  nsed  at  Denaby  Main  Colliery,  Yorkshire, 
has  a  seriea  of  meshed  bars  to  which  a  vertical  and  lateral  movement 
is  imparted  through  rods  and  levers  from  eccentrics  on  a  revolving  shaft; 
the  bars  are  built  up  by  connecting  two  longitudinal  strips  together  by 
a  series  of  transverse  ribs,  and  are  carried  on  pins  rocking  in  inverted 
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steps  provided  in  the  bftra.  Tlie  arniugement  is  illastrated  in  Su^ 
614  aad  615.  The  revolriag  shalt,  a,  carries  four  ecceatrica ;  two,  bft, 
man  the  bars  laterally,  while  the  others,  e  a,  move  them  vertically. 
The  eoceotrio  rods  from  6  are  fixed  to  links,  d,  which  turn  about  the 
centre,  e.  Two  cross  shafts,  /and  g,  connect  the  two  links,  d,  tmd  from 
these  rods,  h,  pass  to  the  front  end  of  the  screen  bars,  t,  the  upper  rods 
going  to  the  eren  number  bars,  and  the  lower  rods  to  th»  odd  Dumbers. 


Figa.  614  and  61  j. 

If  the  bars  were  supported  on  fixed  points,  they  would  simply  move 
to  and  fro  when  the  shaft  tnmed,  but  they  rest  on  nins,  p,  carried 
by  the  cross  shafts,  k  and  I  (the  odd  number  bars  on  k  aod  the  even 
numbers  on  /),  which  connect  the  X-shaped  levers,  tn,  turning  on  the 
centres,  n,  and  connected  by  links,  0,  to  the  eccentrics,  e  e,  the  bars 
»re  thus  lifted  up  and  down.  Therefore,  in  combination  with  the 
other  movement,  the  motion  of  each  bar  is  in  reciprocation  of  the  bar 
on  either  side,  and  rises,  moves  forward,  falls,  and  recedes  as  the 
alternate  one  falls,  recedes,  rises,  and  moves  forward  ;  by  this  arrange- 
ment the  coal  is  gradually  carried  forward  from  the  head  to  the  foot 
«f  the  screen. 

The  coal  is  delivered  regularly  on  to  the  picking  bands,  the 
breakage  is  yeij  small,  room  is  economised  as  the  screen  may  be 
placed  horizontally,  there  is  no  vibration  to  cause  the  heapstead  to  rock 
and  the  bars  may  be  changed  for  different  sized  coal  in  a  few  minutes. 
It  has  also  a  relatively  large  capacity,  four  tons  per  minute  being 
effectively  separated. 

Jigging  SoreeoB. — Reciprocating  screens  are  easily  and  cheaply 
constructed,  and  size  the  coal  very  completely.  They  consist  gene- 
rally of  woven  iron  netting  carried  in  a  frame  and  suspended  from 
stays,  two  on  each  side.  A  rocking  motion  is  imparted  to  the  whole 
structure  by  means  of  eccentrics  keyed  on  a  shaft,  which  is  revolved 
by  a  small  steam  engine  (see  Fig.  648).  In  general  the  direction  of 
motion  is  the  longway  of  the  screen,  but  in  others  it  is  sideways. 
As  the  travel  of  the  coal  is  assisted  by  the  shaking,  a  jigging  somen 
can  be  placed  at  a  smaller  inclination  than  a  fixed  bar  screen,  but 
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the  alope  must  be  Bteeper  than  with  the  BriarC  screen.  Instead  of 
wire  netting,  plates  having  holea  punched  through  them  are  aaed, 
and  if  these  holes  be  circular  instead  of  square  the  sizing  is  perfect. 

Air.  R  B.  Ooze*  has  deeigned  a  screen  which  receives  a  gyratory 
motion  similar  to  that  of  sn  ordinary  hand  sieve.     The  chief  problem 
was  to  support  the  screen  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  gyrate  easily 
and  safely,  and  at  the  same  time  to  counterbalance  the  centrifugal 
force  and   prevent  its  shaking 
the  building.     This   has  been 
done  successfully  by  a  method 
which    consists     essentially    in 
supporting  one  horizontal  plate 
upon  another  by  means  of  three 
or  more  double  oones  (Fig.  616), 
while  the  motion  of  gyration  is 
Fig.  616.  given  to  the  upper  plate  by  a 

crank,  a,  upon  a  shaft  passing 
through  and  jounutlled  in  the  lower  plate.  The  cones  roll  freely  in 
a  prescribed  path  on  the  lower  plate,  while  the  upper  plate  moves 
upon  the  other  end  of  the  double  cone. 

These  cones  are  guided  in  various  ways,  but  when  the  screens 
are  run  at  high  speeds  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  double  cone  to  fly 
from  the  centre,  and  the  surface  in  such  case  on  which  the  oones  roll 
is  made  conical,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  screen  has  a  tendency  to 
foroe  the  cone  towards  the  centre,  thus  oonnterscting  the  centrifugal 
force  to  a  great  extent. 

Fig.  617  illustrates  the  appearance  of  a  single  gyrating  screen. 
The  lower  plate  of  Fig. 
616  has  here  betxime 
a  box  bed- pi  ate,  and 
tbe  upper  platea  screen 
box,  provided  with  a 
number  of  trays,  one 
above  the  other  and  in- 
clined as  shown.  The 
motion  of  gyration  is 
imparted  by  the 
crauked  vertical  shafl, 
a,  which  has  a  pulley 
keyed  on  to  it  and  is 
driven  by  a  belt,  while 
Fig.  617.  the  centrifugal  force  is 

balanced    by  the   fly- 
wheel, b,  fitted  with  a  heavy  counter  weight. 

Bevolving  Screens. — Instead  of  giving  the  screen  a  reciprocat- 
ing motion,  cylinders  revolving  about  an  axis  are  often  employed. 
If  the  openings  between  the  bars,  or  the  mesh,  if  the  cylinder  is  of 
wire  gauze,  vary  through  different  lengths  of  the  cylinder,  several 
sizes  can  be  made  on  one  of  these  screens.  They  are  rarely  employed 
for  large  coal  as  their  capactity  is  small,  only  a  few  inches  of  the 
circumfei-ence  being  at  one  time  in  action.  If  any  quantity  is  passed 
through,  the  screen  becomes  overcrowded  and  acts  like  an  elevator, 
*  Amtr.  Inat.  li.  E.,  xii.,  39S. 
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lifta  thfl  coal  a  part  of  the  way  up  the  sidea  and  throws  it  b»ck  into 
the  screen,  producing  a.  considerable  amount  of  small.  For  8ej>artktiiig 
the  smallest  sizes,  as  reqnired  for  ooal  washing,  such  screeas  are, 
however,  largely  employed. 

Bpiral  Soreens, — In  the  coal  districts  of  Oermany  a  spiral  re- 
Totving  screen  is  used  with  success. *  It  consists  of  a  long  strip  of 
plate  perforated  throughout  its  length  with  holes  of  different  sizes. 
This  strip  is  wound  into  a  spiral,  and  the  enda  closed  and  monnted 
on  a  shaft.  Their  diameter  is  greater  than  their  length,  in  some 
caHS  nearly  double,  and  screening  is  often  assisted  by  blows  &om  a- 
wooden  hammer,  or  jerks  from  springs.  The  construction  will  be 
understood  from  Figs.  6i8  and  619. 

The  coal  to  be  separated  ia  delivered  into  the  central  part,  which 
is  a  cone-shaped  circle  larger  in  diameter  in  ita  outer  end,  to  facilitate 
the  delivery  of  the  larger  pieces  of  coal  which  do  not  pass  through 
the  first  series  of  holes.  The  coal  passing  through  the  first  holes  folia 
into  the  second  diviaion,  a,  and  by  the  revolution  of  the  screen  is 
sepai-ated,  the  pieces  too  large  to  pass  through  the  second  series  or 
holes  being  retained  upon  the  plaM  until  they  reach  a  point  in  the 
circumference  where  a  channel  receives  them,  down  where  they  are 
dischat^ed  out  of  the  side  of  the  screen.  The  coals  passing  through 
the  holes  in  division  a  are  further  separated,  a  jxirtion  passing  through. 
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Fig.  61S. 


Fig.  619. 


plate  3.  All,  however,  that  remains  on  this  plate  is  discharged  when 
the  point  3  comes  opposite  the  channel  in  the  circumference.  The 
same  process  goes  on  until  finally  all  the  remaining  ooal  is  discharged 
through  plate  4. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  device  that  it  is  smaller  than  an  ordinary 
revolving  screen,  that  the  space  occupied  is  less,  that  the  ooal  ia  not 
broken  nearly  so  much,  a  saving  of  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  being 
experienced  as  compared  with  old  types,  and  that  the  screening  into 
the  reqnired  sizes  is  most  effectively  done.  The  speed  of  rotation 
varies  from  6  to  8  times  a  minute,  and  with  a  screen  7  feet  6  inches 
diameter,  by  4  feet  long,  50  tons  an  hour  can  be  treated. 

Oreenwell'B   Soreen.  —  This  screen   consists  of   a    number  of 

parallel  endless  chains  which  travel  between  bars  of  varying  sectioos 

suitable  for  the  size  of  coal   to  be  made,  and  diminishing  from  the 

top  of  the  screen  (Fig.  6ao).     The  bars  are  fixed,  but  the  chains  are 

*if.  E.  I.,  xixviii.,  183. 
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ilriven  bj  a  series  of  Bprocket-wbeeli  fixed  on  a  shaft  at  the  top 
of  die  screen  and  travel  at  a  speed  of  70  feet  per  minute ;  the;  are 
kept  taut  b;  means  of  a  tightening  screw  at  the  other  end.     As  the 
chains  are  parallel  and  the  bars  diminish  in  section,  it  follows  that 
the  openings  between  each  chain  and  the  bars  on  either  side  of  it 
get  larger  towards  the  lower  end  as  will  be  seen  from    the  cross- 
sections,  and  consequently  as  the  coal   is  carried  forward   it  falls 
between  the  chains  and  fixed  bars.     The  dirt  is  picked  out  as  the 
coal  travels  along.     The  advantages  claimed  are  (i)  small  first  cost 
and  the  small  cost  of  repairs;  (3) 
the    small    height    taken  up ;    and 
(3)  as  the  chains  are  level  there  is 
little  breakage. 
A  g  Vibromotor.— Mr.   W.   Worby 

Beaumont  has  designed  a  screen  of 
I  decidedly  novel  principle  which  ho 
calls  the  vibromotor.  It  is  operated 
entirely  by  mechanical  reaction,  ao 
that  none  of  the  vibration  trans- 
mitted to  the  framing  for  carrying 
ordinaty  screens,  has  any  origin  with 
the  vibromotor.  Jigging  screens  are 
usually  driven  by  cranks  or  eccen- 
>  tries  which  run  in  bearings  attached 
.  to  the  fixed  framing  by  which  the 
screen  is  carried,  and  every  push 
and  pull  or  reversal  of  direction  of 
motion  of  Bacb  a  screen  is  equally 
^  but  oppositely  transmitted  to  that 
framing.  With  the  vibromotor 
(Figs.  621  and622)nosach  bearings 
are  attached  to  that  framing ;  an 
unbalanced  weight,  T,  is  attached 
to  a  spindle  carried  in  bearings  fixed 
on  the  screen  and  rotated  by  a  freely 
suspended  jointed  rod,  F,  driven 
by  a  spindle  to  which  a  driving 
pulley,  E,  is  fixed.  The  screen,  A, 
18  suspended  by  wire  ropes,  B,  ad- 
justably held  in  clips,  D,  similar 
«lipB  being  attached  to  the  framework,  0.  The  vibromotor  weight, 
V,  in  the  example  illustrated,  revolves  in  the  box,  G;  the  weight, 
V,  being  unbalanced  causes  the  sjiindle  when  set  in  motion  to 
attempt  to  rotate  round  tlie  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  mass, 
including  the  spindle  arm  and  weight ;  to  do  this  it  must  import 
motion  to  that  which  carries  the  spindle,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
which  tends  to  restrict  its  gyratory  action — namely,  the  screen.  The 
result  is  that  the  inertia  of  motion  of  the  vibromotor  weight  acting 
at  a  large  radius  is  balanced  by  the  inertia  of  the  screen  and  its 
load  acting  through  a  small  radius  of  gyratory  motion  ;  hence,  the 
whole  of  the  work  transmitted  through  the  spindle  E  is,  with  the 
exception  of  that  absorbed  in  friction  of  one  spindle,  converted  into 
latioally  balanced   motion  of  the   coal   screen    under  its    load. 


Fig.  610. 
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The  rftdiut  of  grration  of  the  screen  is  proportional  to  the  rel&tir* 
weights  snd  radii  of  the  screen  and  vibromotor  weights,  and  maj' 
therefore  be  varied  bj  varying  the  position  of  the  weight,  V,  npon 
the  arm  which  carries  it. 

Owing  to  the  automatic  balancing,  screens  rua  on  this  system 
majT  be  driven  at  a  high  speed,  and  the  screen  need  only  be  moved 


Figs.  6zi  and  6zz. 

sufficiently  to  permit  each  and  every  piece  of  coal  to  drop  through 
the  nearest  hole.  The  surging  of  quantities  of  coal  of  various  sizes 
over  distances  of  from  4  to  6  inches,  and  the  consequent  rubbing 
and  breaking  is  thus  avoided.  It  is  mainly  at  the  reversal  of 
direction  of  motion  of  any  screen  that  material  being  sifted  gets  the 
opportunity  of  passing  through  the  holes,  and  a  long  range  of  recipro- 
cation is  only  required  to  pat  the  material  to  be  sifted  into  motion 
at  a  sufficient  velocity  to  cause  relative  motion  between  it  and  th» 
screen  at  tlie  low  velocities  of  rota-  , 

tion  which  have  to  be  adopted  for 
the  ci-ank  and  eccentric  methods  of 
operation. 

Tarylng  the  Sisea  made  by 
Boreens. — In  consequence  of  the 
exigencies  of  trade,  different  sizes  of 
coal  are  often  required,  and  such 
change  cannot  be  made  exact  by  varying  the  spaces  between  th» 
bars  or  altering  the  size  of  the  mesti.  With  wire  netting  screens, 
the  only  way  to  make  the  change  is  to  stop  the  screen,  take  out  the 
one  riddle  and  replace  it  by  another. 
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PUuing, — It  sometimes  happens  that  unscreened  coal  is  required 
— that  is  to  say,  in  the  state  it  comes  from  the  mine,  with  none  of 
the  fine  removed.  In  such  cases  a  method  of  '^ plating"  the  screen 
is  employed.  At  Hilda  Colliery  this  is  done  by  an  arrangement  of 
cranks,  a  b,  e  d  (Fig.  623),  turning  about  centres,  a  and  c.  These 
cranks  support  a  plate  which,  when  not  in  use,  stands  6  or  7  inches 
above  the  screen  grating.  If  these  cranks  are  turned,  the  plate  is 
lowered  on  to  the  screen  and  closes  up  all  the  openings.  The  guides 
for  the  plate  are  carved,  as  the  cranks  in  rising  or  falling  necessarily 
describe  the  arc  of  a  circle. 

Camba. — With  the  ordinary  bar  screen,  if  one  size  is  being  made 
and  another  required,  the  screen  has  to  be  stopped,  and  the  bars 
pulled  out  and  replaced  by  others.  To  render  this  operation  easy, 
the  bars  are  usually  threaded  in  a  kind  of  comb  which,  in  its  turn 
is  dropped  into  and  held  in  position  by  a  shoe  on  each  end.  To  alter 
the  size  of  coal  being  made,  the  bars  are  lifted  out  of  the  comb,  which 
is  then  replaced  by  another  one  having  openings  of  a  different  width, 
into  which  the  bars  are  replaced. 

A  better  plan  than  this  is  that  of  employing  a  square  bar,  on 
each  side  of  which  is  attached  a  comb  having  different  sized  slots. 
Here   to   make  an  alteration,  the  screen   bars  are  lifted  out,  and 
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Fig.  624. 

the  oomb  bars  turned  over    until    the    proper-sized   openings  are 
upwards. 

In  other  places  a  circular  piece  is  cut  out  of  the  end  of  each  bar 
which  rests  on  a  circular  shaft,  h  (Fig.  634).  The  spaces  between  the 
bars  are  kept  by  horseshoe  washers,  a,  which  can  be  added  to  or 
removed  quite  easily.     One  of  these  washers  is  shown  enlarged  at  A 

Variable  Craaa-Bara.  —  All  the  preceding  arrangements  possess 
some  objectionable  points.  Not  only  is  there  a  considerable  loss  of 
time,  but  in  putting  up  or  pulling  down,  the  bars  often  become 
altered  and  get  bent  and  strained.  To  avoid  these  inconveniences, 
Messrs.  Guinotte  and  Briart  have  designed  the  arrangement  repre- 
sented in  Figs.  625  to  627,  by  means  of  which  the  spaces  between  the 
bars  can  be  instantaneously  varied  without  stopping  work. 

The  screen  bars,  a  a  (Figs.  625  and  626),  are  carried  by  spindles, 
b  6,  threaded  with  right-  and  left-hand  screws,  which  carry  the  sleeves 
or  nuts,  e  c,  having  threads  cut  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  direc- 
tion is  the  same  for  all  the  screws  and  nuts,  and  all  the  sleeves 
are  threaded  on  the  shaft,  </,  common  to  the  whole  system  (see  Figs. 
609  to  611),  the  two  being  connected  together  by  the  key,  e,  fitted 
into  a  key-way  running  along  the  whole  length  of  the  shaft.  The 
sleeves,  e  c,  are  otherwise  free ;  they  turn  with  the  shaft,  but  can  glide 
longitudinally  upon  it.  If  the  shaft,  d,  is  turned,  the  sleeves  and 
spindles  rotate,  and  consequently  the  separation  of  two  consecutive 
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bkFB  will  angmant   and   diminish   aocording    to    the   directioa  of 
rotation. 

If  one  of  these  nnte  ia  bolted  npon  the  shaft,  the  bars  would  be 
displaced  on  either  side  of  it,  in  amounts  proportional  to  their 
distance  from  the  6xed  point,  or  the  same  thing  maj  be  done  hj 
fixing  one  bar. 


\ 
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Fig.  626. 


Fig.  637  shows  how  the  bars  are  connected  amongst  themselves 
and  renders  clear  how  the  same  relative  diBtsnce  ia  retained  after 
valuing  the  original  opening.  To  prevent  confusion,  the  two  sets  of 
bars  are  drawn  one  above  the  other.  Taking  the  apper  set  first — 
the  middle  bar,  A,  ia  wedged  in  the  centre  of  the  screen  as  it  is  keyed 
to  the  shaft,  E  ;  consequently,  when  the  shaft,  d  (Fig.  615),  is  rotated, 
this  bar  does  not  move,  and  the  nut,  b  (Fig.  635),  remains  at  rest,  but 
as  the  shaft  turns,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  screw,  c,  enters  the 
nnt,  while  at  the  same  lime,  the  other  end  of  the  screw,  c,  eaters  the 


Fig.  627. 
nut,  h  (Fig.  615),  of  screen  bars,  B  (Fig.  As?).  As  a  result,  ban  B 
move  towards  A,  a  distance  double  that  due  to  the  pitch  of  the  screw. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  pit«h  is  i  inch,  and  the  shaft,  (J  (Fig,  635), 
make  one-fourtji  of  a  revolution,  the  bars  B  (Fig.  637)  will  movt.  a 
total  distance  of  )  inch. 
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These  bars,  however,  are  not  the  ones  nearest  to  the  central  bar, 
A,  as  those  of  the  lower  set,  D  D,  adjoin  A.  If  this  set  be  now  con- 
sidered, it  will  be  noticed  that,  instead  of  a  bar  being  fixed,  the  screw, 
«  (Fig.  625),  is  wedged  on  the  shaft  by  a  bolt^  C  (Fig.  627),  passing 
through  it.  Oonsequentlj,  when  the  shaft  is  rotated,  the  screw  turns 
with  it  and  travels  into  the  nuts  on  bars,  D  D,  dragging  them 
towards  the  centre.  Here  the  shaft  makes  one-fourth  of  a  revolution 
AS  with  the  first  set,  and  as  the  screw  only  works  into  the  nuts  on 
each  side,  these  will  move  ^  inch,  and  bars,  D,  are  only  displaced 
J  inch. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  original  distance  between  the  bars 
-was  3  inches,  the  result  of  turning  the  shaft  is  that  the  centre  bar 
of  the  screen,  A,  does  not  move,  but  that  the  bars,  D,  immediately 
adjoining  close  in  ^  inch  each,  reducing  the  space  between  the  bars 
to  2  J  inches.  The  bars,  B,  which  are  the  next  adjoining  ones  to  D, 
were  originally  6  inches  from  A,  but  as  they  move  |  inch,  are  now 
5 J  inches  .away.  D  is  2|  inches  away  from  A,  and,  consequently, 
2 1  inches  away  from  B.  Thus  the  distance  between  the  bars  has 
been  altered  from  3  to  2|  inches. 

The  other  bars  of  each  set  move  towards  the  centra  in  amounts 
pro])ortional  to  their  distance  from  it.  The  further  they  are  away, 
the  greater  is  their  motion,  as  they  are  dragged  a  distance  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  motion  of  all  the  right-  and  left-hand  screws. 

The  distance  between  the  bars  is  indicated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  shafts  by  a  graduated  dial.  With  the  aid  of  these  cross-bars, 
without  stopping  the  working',  any  variation  in  size  required  for 
trade  purposes  can  be  readily  obtained,  within  the  limits  allowed 
for  in  construction,  this  being  determined  beforehand,  and  as  the 
movement  is  performed  by  simply  pulling  a  lever  and  noting  a  finger 
on  a  dial,  any  workman  can  do  it. 

The  cost  is  high,  owing  to  careful  construction  and  fitting  required, 
but  there  is  little  wear,  and  the  results  obtained  compensate  for  the 
additional  outlay. 

MulhoUancPa  Patent. — At  East  Howie  Colliery,  where  this  arrange- 
ment has  been  in  use  some  time,  the  invention  was  adapted  to  suit 
the  existing  jigging  screen,  which  may  best  be  described  as  two 
screens  placed  end  on  to  each  other,  and  forming  one  continuous  screen 
about  18  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide.  By  this  means  two  sizes  of  coal 
can  be  passed  through  the  screens,  while  the  best  coal  passes  over 
the  top.  To  apply  the  invention  in  this  instance  it  was  only  necessary 
to  remove  the  gauze  and  substitute  perforated  steel  plates,  the  plates 
being  riveted  to  the  angle-iron  frame,  thus  forming  a  vibrating  tray, 
with  hangers,  spindles,  nnd  the  necessary  vibrating  gear  as  formerly. 
As  already  said,  the  plant  consists  of  two  screens.  The  upper  length 
of  perforated  plate  was  punched  with  holes  2f  inches  square,  and  the 
bottom  length  with  holes  5  inches  square,  the  web  between  the  holes 
being  i  inch  wide  in  each  case,  these  sizes  being  the  maximum 
required  to  meet  the  trade  at  this  colliery.  Now,  by  fixing  on  the 
upper  length  of  screen  another  perforated  plate  with  holes  2^  inches 
square,  and  placing  the  holes  so  that  they  coincide  with  those  in  the 
lower  plate,  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  coal  2|  inches  square  and  under 
will  pass  through  the  screen  (Fig.  628),  but  if  the  loose  plate  is  moved 
down,  say,  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  we  will  then  get  holes  2^  inches 
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■qn&ro  (Fig.  619) ;  Hnd  if  we  continue  to  alide  the  plate  dowa  aclil 
a  ]H>int  is  reached  where  there  are  tour  holes  of  equal  size  instead 
of  one,  then  the  minimum  size  is  reached — vis.,  J  inch  square  (Fig. 
630).  Similarly  with  the  lower  length  of  screen,  if  a  second  plate 
be  fixed  on  with  5-iDcb  square  holes,  changes  can  be  made  on  this 
length  from  5  inches  down  to  2  inches.  Thus,  on  the  two  lengths 
of  screens  any  fraction  of  an  inch  can  be  got  between  ^  and  5  inches. 
It  must  also  be  noticed  that  whatever  sized  holes  are  made  they  are 
always  square,  Thi^  is  due  to  the  holes  being  placed  diagonally  or 
comerwise  to  the  tiarel  of  the  plate.  A  suitable  gear  is  attached 
to  work  the  sliding  plates.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  a 
greater  range  of  sizes  can  be  obtained  by  introducing  extra  sliding 
plates,  and  that  bj  using  three  sliding  plates  the  holes  can  be  made 
dumb  altogether.  This  adjustable  screen  can  readily  be  applied  to 
any  of  the  jigging,  and  fixed  screens  now  in  use. 

Belts. — After  separation  by  the  screen,  the  various  sizes  of  large 
coal  are  received  upon  belis,  by  the  side  of  which  attendants  are 
stationed  to  pick  out  dirt  and  stones  with  which  the  coal  is  associated. 
The  length  of  these  belts  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
nature  of  the  coat  and  trade  of  the  district,  but  in  all  cases  is  greater, 
the  dirtier  the  coal.     In  the  Midlands,  where  several  qualities  oi 
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large  coal  are  made,  all  of  which  are  loaded  together  down  the  mine, 
it  was  at  one  time  the  common  practice  to  wheel  each  tub  from  rail' 
way  waggon  to  waggon,  picking  out  the  various  qualities.  This 
practice  has  been  superseded  by  the  employment  of  travelling  belts. 
All  the  coal  from  the  mine  is  tipped  on  to  one  end  and  gradually 
poKaee  in  front  of  a  row  of  attendants,  who  pick  out  the  qualities 
required  for  the  trucks  they  are  loading,  and  let  the  lemainder  pass 
by  to  be  taken  off  further  on  by  other  attendants  loading  difierent 
qualities.  To  enable  many  waggons  to  be  loaded  at  one  time,  the 
belts  are  made  proportionately  long,  frequently  from  aoo  to  300  feet. 

These  belta,  however,  are  more  for  sorting  the-  coal  than  for 
cleaning  it.  For  the  latter  purpose,  even  with  the  dirtiest  seams, 
they  rarely  exceed  60  or  70  feet.  The  width  of  the  belt  is  governed 
by  the  length  the  attendants  can  easily  reach.  If  they  are  stationed 
on  both  sides,  4  feet  6  inches  is  a  common  width,  but  better  results 
are  perhaps  obtained  with  only  4  feet. 

Belts  may  be  constructed  in  several  different  ways.  The  form 
most  generally  in  use  consists  of  steel  plates  attached  to  an  endless 
chain.  These  chains  are  usually  made  of  alternate  single  and  double 
links,  which  are  preferably  connected  to  the  plates  forming  the  belt 
by  being  bolted  to  angle-irons  which  are  riveted  to  the  plates.    This 
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construction  allows  a  plate  to  be  taken  out  and  replaced  without 
cutting  any  rivets,  as  would  have  to  be  done  if  the  links  of  the  chain 
were  riveted  direct  to  the  plates. 

A  construction  largely  employed  in  Lancashire  is  to  rivet  pieces 
of  angle-iron  (a,  Figs.  631  and  632)  to  each  plate  and  to  bolt  the  link, 
by  to  them.  The  links  of  one  plate  overlap  those  of  the  other,  and  a 
bolt,  c,  is  passed  from  the  links  on  one  side  of  the  plate  to  those  on 
the  other,  thereby  forming  the  hinge  around  which  the  plates  turn, 
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Figs.  631  and  632. 


Fig.  633. 


Fig.  634. 


when  they  arrive  at  the  driving  tumbler  or  sprocket-wheel.  Some 
times  the  plates  are  secured  to  the  driving  chain  by  a  hooked  bolt, 
which  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  links  and  is  secured  on  the  top 
of  the  plate  by  a  nut. 

These  belts  are  driven  by  tumblers  which  have  their  arms  shaped 
to  engage  with  the  links.  This  system  of  driving,  with  any  average 
load,  has  been  found  to  give  better  results  than  an  octagonal  drum, 
which  is  sometimes  employed.  Belts  may  either  be  driven  from  the 
"leading,"  or  "following"  end,  both  of  which  are  equally  efficient, 
unless  the  load  carried  is  a  very  heavy  one ;  as  the  "  following "  end 
is  more  conveniently  situated  to  the  motive  power  they  are  usually 
driven  from  it     They  are  supported  at  intervals  by  rollers  (a.  Fig. 

633),  which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  lessening 
the  power  required  to  move  them  and  of  pre- 
venting any  sag,  and,  as  an  additional  support, 
the  edges  travel  in  an  angle-iron  slide,  6.  To  re- 
duce friction,  rollers  are  sometimes  provided  at 
the  sides  of  the  plates  (Fig.  634),  these  running  in  the  angle- iron 
guide  already  referred  to. 

To  readily  remove  the  dirt  picked  out  of  the  coal,  many  belts  are 
provided  with  a  partition  in  the  middle,  consisting  of  two  angle-irons 
riveted  to  the  plate.  The  attendants  pick  out  the  dirt  and  deposit 
it  in  this  trough.  The  dirt  is  then  carried  along  with  the  coal,  but 
separate  from  it,  and  discharged  down  a  shoot  at  the  end.  Where 
this  is  employed,  the  shoot  leading  from  the  screen  is  provided  with 
a  V'guard,  which  prevents  the  coal  passing  into  the  central  trough, 
and  directs  it  to  the  two  sides  of  the  belt. 

For  delivering  coal  from  belts  at  points  along  their  length  the 
arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  635  is  applied  at  Aldwarke  Main  Colliery. 
A  roller,  a,  is  placed  diagonally  across  the  belt  at  any  |>oint  where 
delivery  is  required  and  sweeps  off  the  coal  into  the  shoot.  This 
roller  travels  in  guides,  and  can  be  raised  and  lowered  to  give  inter- 
mittent delivery. 
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Mauy  materials,  such  as  hemp,  wire  ropes,  dea,  have  been  ased  ia 
the  construction  of  picking  belts,  but  have  not  received  much  favour. 
In  Lancashire,  belts  constructed  of  woven  wire  netting  are  largely 
employed  and  possess  one  marked  advantage,  as  they  rid  the  coal 
from  any  fine  which  has  not  been  removed  during  the  passage  over 
the  screen.  Some  coals  have  small  pieces  of  dirt  adhering  to  them, 
and  these  have  to  be  chipped  off  by  the  attendants.  A  quantity  of 
small  is  produced  which,  if  Folid  belts  are  employed,  is  carried  away 
with  the  large  coal,  but  if  wire  gauze  ones  are  in  use,  the  small  ])iece8 
fall  through  and  a  more  efficient  separation  results.     These  l>elts  are 


Fig.  635. 


Fig.  636. 


built  up  in  several  ways;  a  common  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  636. 
They  are  obviously  unsuitable  for  carrying  the  smaller  qualities,  for 
which  plate-belts  can  only  be  used. 

Bevolving  Tables. — To  economise  the  large  amount  of  space 
occupied  by  cleaning  belts,  circular  picking-tables  are  often  employed. 
They  generally  consist  of  a  horizontal  circular  plate  revolving  about 
a  vertical  axis.  The  centre  part  of  the  plate  is  made  higher  than  the 
circumference  where  the  coal  is  delivered.  All  the  dirt  picked  out 
is  thrown  on  to  this  shelf  near  the  centre  and  removed  from  time  to 
time,  while  the  coal  is  discharged  at  any 
convenient  point  by  a  scraper. 

An  improved  arrangement,  designed  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Haydock,  is  in  use  at  Abram 
Colliery,  where  a  mixture  of  coal  and  cannel 
has  to  be  very  carefully  sorted.  A  circular 
table  (A,  Figs.  637  and  638),  is  keyed  on 
a  vertical  shaft  driven  by  bevelled  gearings 
and  in  the  centre  is  a  raised  platform,  or 
boss,  C,  upon  which  the  picked  material  is 
placed  by  hand.  Curved  scrapers  (E  and 
¥,  Fig.  638),  working  on  hinges  at  the  cir- 
cumference, are  provided,  and  these  direct 
the  qualities  made  into  their  respective 
shoots;  D  is  a  scraper  (which  can  be  moved  up  and  down  by  an 
overhead  lever,  H)  on  the  raised  portion,  and  is  used  to  turn  the 
material  off  this  part  on  to  the  table.  The  mixed  coal  and  cannel 
is  delivered  on  to  the  edge  of  the  table  by  the  screen,  B,  and  the 
material  which  occurs  in  the  smallest  quantity  is  picked  and  deposited 
on  the  raised  platform,  C — that  is  to  say,  if  coal  and  cannel  are 
being  sorted  and  coal  predominates,  then  the  cannel  will  be  picked 
out.  The  table  revolves  and  brings  the  material  up  against  the 
scraper,  E,  which  sweeps  it  off  into  the  shoot,  as  shown  by  the  arrow. 
The  cannel  on  the  raised  platform  is  swept  off  by  the  scraper,  D,  and 
directed  into  its  proper  shoot  by  the  hinge,  F.      The  tables  are  12 


Figs.  637  and  638. 
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feet  to  15  feet  in  diameter,  and  make  about  i|  revolutions  per  minute^ 
If  a  cannel  truck  is  not  in  position  under  the  shoot^  this  mineral  can 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  platform,  C,  by  raising  the  scraper,  D. 

Loading  Shoots. — When  the  coal  reaches  the  end  of  the  belt,, 
it  is  directed  down  a  shoot  into  a  waggon.  These  shoots,  if  fixed, 
have  to  be  placed  at  such  an  inclination  that  the  coal  readily  slides 
down  them,  and  towards  the  end  it  attains  considerable  Telocity, 
dashing  violently  into  the  bottom  of  the  truck  and  causing  consider- 
able breakage.  With  a  tender  coal  this  becomes  a  serious  matter,, 
and  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  minimise  the  damage. 

A  common  procedure  in  France  is  to  make  the  shoot  a  series, 
of  plates,  which  travel  along  as  a  belt;  indeed,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  belt,  but  instead  of  the  plates  being  flat,  each  one  is  of 
angle  form.  The  vertical  ridges  effectually  prevent  the  coal  slipping. 
(Fig.  639).  Each  lump  is  gradually 
taken  down  the  slope  and  deposited  in 
the  truck.  The  leading  end  is  carried 
by  a  movable  jib,  and  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  to  suit  the  height  of  coal  in  the 
waggon 

An  ingenious  coal-lowering  apparatus 
has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  0.   Soar.*  -^ 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  hinged  shelves  D  ^ 

(a,   Fig.    640),  bolted    to    pitch    chains, 
which  are  driven  in  the  direction  shown 
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Fig.  639. 


Fig.  640. 


by  the  arrows  by  an  endless  driving  chain,  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  c^ 
actuated  from  the  drum-shaft  of  the  picking  band,  at  such  a  speed 
that,  as  the  belt  delivers  the  coal  from  its  end,  a  shelf  is  always  in 
a  proper  position  to  receive  it.  The  top  shaft,  e,  works  in  two  travel 
blocks,  fff  which  travel  up  and  down  between  the  fixed  guide  bars,  b. 
The  whole  apparatus  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  and  held  in  any 
position,  by  a  rope  attached  to  a  winch.  The  coal  has  no  greater 
distance  to  fall  when  the  truck  is  empty  than  when  full,  and  is 
put  down  as  if  by  hand. 

An  excellent  loading  shoot  is  employed  at  Bascoup.  It  can  be 
turned  about  its  point  of  support  and  lengthened  or  shortened  at 
will  by  means  of  a  suitable  arrangement.  The  part,  a  (Fig.  641), 
can  slide  in  the  part,  6.     A  counterpoise,  c,  whose  chain  is  fixed  ta 

♦  Fed,  Inst,^  i.,  183. 
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the  part,  a,  balances  the  entire  shoot  when  at  its  minimum  length, 
The  variation  of  the  length  is  made  by  a  small  windlass,  dy  mounted 
at  the  extremity  of  the  part  a,  and  whose  chain  is  fastened  to  the  end 
of  the  part  6.  A  second  windlass  fixed  to  it  allows  the  hopper  to  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  will ;  the  chain  of  the  windlass,  which  causes  the 
part  a  to  enter  the  part  b,  stretches  the  chain  of  the  windlass  d,  thus 
making  the  whole  perfectly  rigid.  A  movable  nose,/^  also  allows  a 
discharge  at  two  points  of  the  axis  of  the  hopper  without  displacing 


Fig.  64c. 

it;  this   nose  has  another  rdle,  playing  the  part  of  a  stopper  and 
regulating  the  dischurge. 

With  the  aid  of  this  telescopic  shoot,  the  coal  can  be  directed  on 
to  any  part  of  a  waggon's  surface,  practically  without  any  drop.  Not 
only  does  this  save  expense,  one  man  doing  the  work,  but  the  most 
tender  coal  can  be  loaded  without  breakage.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
shoot  should  be  kept  full  of  material. 

TYFIGAIi  IliLUSTBATIONS.— Having  described  the  different 
parts  of  a  screening  establishment,  a  description  of  several  arrange* 
ments  as  applied  at 
eollieries  is  given  to 
illustrate  the  way  they 
are  combined  amongst 
themselves.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  any  de- 
sired arrangement  can 
be  made,  the  one  a- 
dopted  depending,  as 
has  been  before  re- 
marked, upon  the  con- 
ditions locally  existing 
at  the  colliery,  the  amount  to  be  treated,  and  the  quantity  and 
nature  of  the  refuse. 

Pomberton  Colliery. — The  screens  here  have  fixed  bars.  All 
the  tubs  are  tipped  on  to  the  first  one,  which  removes  the  slack,  this 
falling  into  a  hopper.  All  that  passes  over  this  screen  is  conveyed 
by  a  shoot  on  to  a  travelling  wire  picking  belt.  During  the  passage 
of  the  coal  along  the  belt^  any  dirt  is  removed  by  hand-picking  and 
any  fine   particles   which    have    escaped    falling   througn    the  first 
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screen  pass  through  the  openinff  in  this  wire  belt,  and  fall  into  a 
trough  with  sloping  sides,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  an  endless 
screw,  which  by  its  revolutions  carries  the  slack  into  its  proper 
hopper  (Fig.  642).  The  round  coal,  on  reaching  the  end  of  the  picking 
belt,  falls  on  to  a  second  screen,  which  separates  it  into  two  qualities; 
the  larger  size  passing  over  the  screen  drops  at  once  into  a  railway 
waggon,  while  the  cobbles  which  pass  through  this  screen  fall  on 
to  a  trarelling  belt  made  of  iron  plates,  and  are  conveyed  to  another 
truck.     The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  which  the  coal  takes. 

Brinsop  Hall  Colliery. — At  the  Arley  Mine  Pit,  the  coal,  after 
passing  over  a  screen,  is  carried  along  by  a  steel-wire  picking  belt, 
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Fig.  643. 

16  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide,  and  having  a  mesh  i^  inches  by  i^  inches. 
To  do  away  with  the  disadvantage  of  fixed  screens,  the  lower  portion  of 
the  bars  are  made  movable  by  the  arrangement  already  described.  The 
screen  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  movable  plate,  about  14  inches 
broad,  working  on  a  hinge  at  its  upper  end.  '^^'^  means  of  the  hinged 
plate,  the  coal  can  be  steadied  on  to  the  bars,  and,  in  addition,  a 
vertical  rake-stop  is  provided  for  the  same  purpose.  The  bars  above 
this  plate  have  an  inclination  of  14^  inches  to  the  yard,  while  that 
of  the  lower  ones  is  19I  inches  to  the  yard. 

Running  the  entire  length  of  the  picking  belt  and  on  both  sides, 
are  fixed  two  planks  on  which  the  chipping  is  done ;  all  the  slack 

produced  by  this  operation  falls  through  the 
wire  meshes  and  passes  down  a  shoot  into 
the  slack  waggon.  At  the  end  of  the  belt  a 
second  screen  is  fixed  with  bars  about  4 
inches  apart,  which   takes  out  the  cobbles, 

~A'^        US  *^®  remainder  passing  into  the  coal  trucks. 

J^^        <V  ^jj  ^jjg  ^jj.|.  j^jjjj  inferior  coal  is  picked 

Fig.  644.  off  the  wire  belt  and  thrown  on  to  another 

travelling  belt  running  by  the  side  of  the 
fiist  one,  about  20  feet  away,  but  placed  at  a  slightly  higher  inclination. 
Fig.  643  shows  an  elevation  of  the  entire  installation,  while  Fig.  644 
gives  a  cross-section  of  the  arrangement  of  the  belts.  These  dirt 
belts  are  formed  of  old  flat  steel-wire  ropes  lying  side  by  side,  and 
are  about  15  inches  broad  i^nd  37  feet  long.  Any  good  coal  is  chipped 
off  and  thrown  down  a  shoot  on  to  the  second  main  screen,  while 
the  dirt  and  inferior  coal  pass  on  to  the  end  where  they  are  divided, 
the  former  being  directed  down  a  side  shoot  into  tubs,  while  the 
latter  passes  over  the  end  into  land  sale  carts. 
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Hilda  Colliery.— Thii  colliery  ia  situftted  in  the  centre  of  a 
town,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  heapstead  affords  a  typical  iliastra- 
tion  of  what  can  be  done  in  a  confined  space  if  required.  On  leaving 
the  cage  the  tubs  gravitate  to  a  turntable  (a,  Fig.  645),  and  can  either 
be  passed  to  two  tipplers  used  for  land  sale ;  to  a  third  road,  if  dirt 
or  refuse;  or  to  a  fourth  road,  if  for  the  screens,  where  they  are 
caught  by  a  creeper  and  lifted  up  to  such  a  height  that  when  released 
they  run  by  gravity  on  to  the  weighing  machine,  where  they  are 
automatically  arrested  by  an  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  646.  A  rod, 
a  b  c,  is  slung  from  a  convenient  place,  a,  the  end  e  being  kept  in 
position  by  its  own  weight 
and  prevented  falling  to  the 
ground  by  the  collar,  3,  on  the 
vertical  rod.  A  tub  is  shown 
held  in  position  on  the  weigh- 
ing machine.  The  next  tub 
coming  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  arrow,  strikes  the 
rod  near  the  point  6,  and  as  it 
proceeds  down  the  rails  lifts 
up  the  end  c  and  releases 
the  first  tub.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  back  end  of  the 


Fig.  645. 


tub  passes  the  point  b  the  link  drops  down  and  locks  the  tub,  keeping 
it  on  the  machine  until  the  succeeding  tub  releases  it. 

After  the  tubs  are  weighed  they  run  on  to  a  machine-driven  side 
tip))ler  and  are  discharged,  thence  proceeding  to  a  second  turntable 
(b,  Fig.  645),  and  being  turned  through  a  right  angle ;  thence  to  the 
shaft.  The  whole  area  of  the  flat  sheets  is  about  60  feet  by  45  feet, 
a  being  about  18  feet  away  from  the  pit,  and  b  about  15  feet. 

After  being  tipped,  the  coal  is  received  into  a  regulating  hopper, 
and  thence  passes  on  to  a  wire-gause  jigging- screen,  in  which  three 
gauzes  are  superimposed  one  above  the  other  (Fig.  647).     The  first 


Fig.  646. 


Fig.  647. 


takes  out  large  coal  and  delivers  it  on  to  a  picking  belt ;  the  second^ 
which  has  a  mesh  |  inch  square,  separates  nuts,  which  are  delivered 
on  to  a  small  cross- belt,  and  from  thence  to  a  picking  belt  running 
parallel  with  the  main  belt;  while  the  third  gauze  separates  the 
remainder  into  peas  and  dufi*,  or  fine.  By  an  arrangement  of  traps, 
the  nuts  and  peas  can  be  remixed  and  loaded  as  one  class  of  coal, 
and  the  peas  and  duff  as  another,  or,  if  required  all  three  can  be 
combined ;  in  addition,  the  top  screen  can  be  plated  and  unscreened 
coal  made  and  loaded  at  the  far  end  of  the  main  belt,  a  reversible 
trap  being  provided  there  for  such  purpose. 
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Placing  the  Bcreens  one  below  the  other,  without  any  shoots  to 
conduct  the  material  passing  taruugh  one  screen  on  to  the  head  of 
the  screen  immediately  below,  saves  an  amount  of  vertical  space ;  but 
the  sorting  cannot  be  so  accurate  as  is  desirable,  as  the  coal  which 
falls  through  near  the  base  of  the  top  screen  scarcely  passes  over  the 
next  screen  at  all,  but  at  once  goes  to  its  shoot  If  all  the  coal  has 
to  be  delivered  to  the  top  of  each  screen,  the  banking  level  must  be 
a  considerable  height  above  the  ground,  but  to  overcome  this  dis- 
advantage a  common  practice  in  the  Yorkshire  coalfield  is  to  convey 
the  coal  from  the  base  of  one  screen  to  the  top  of  the  next  one  by 
means  of  conveyors  similar  to  those  already  described. 

Hewlett  Fit. — At  the  No.  2  shaft  two  separate  shaking  screens 
are  fixed.  The  general  arrangement  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  648. 
The  coal  is  tipped  on  to  the  first  screen,  to  which  a  rocking  motion 
is  imparted  by  means  of  an  eccentric  and  rod,  6,  the  screen  being 
suspended  by  four  arms,  two  of  which  are  shown  at  a  6  and  a'  b\ 
This  first  screen  is  fixed  at  an  inclination  of  14  inches  to  the  yard. 
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Fig.  648. 

and  the  meshes  are  i  inch  square.  The  round  coal  passing  over  it 
falls  on  to  a  wire  picking  belt  fixed  in  the  same  line  as  the  screen 
where  the  best  (merchants')  coal  is  picked  off,  the  cobbles  passing 
over  the  end  into  a  truck.  All  the  material  passing  through  the  first 
screen  is  conveyed  by  a  shoot  to  the  head  of  a  second  screen,  sus- 
pended by  the  arms  e  c^,  c'  <f  which  also  receive  a  reciprocating  motion 
by  an  arm,  /  and  eccentric  keyed  on  the  same  shaft  as  the  first  one. 
The  meshes  here  are  ^  inch  square,  and  the  mineral  is  divided  into 
nuts  and  slack. 

Aniohe  Colliery,  France. — Only  one  tippler  is  used,  this  being 
a  machine-driven  side-tip  one,  and  all  the  coal  is  turned  on  to  a  Briart 
screen,  placed  on  a  small  inclination.  The  large  coal  passing  over 
this  screen  is  conveyed  down  a  shoot  on  to  a  travelling  hempen  pick- 
ing belt,  No.  I,  which  carries  it  to  a  railway  truck.  During  its 
passage  there  the  coal  is  sorted  by  hand  into  two  sizes,  part  being 
placed  on  the  No.  2  belt  (Figs.  649  and  650). 

All  the  coal  passing  through  the  screen  with  oscillating  bars  falls 
on  to  a  jigging-screen  (No.  i),  worked  from  an  eccentric  in  the 
ordinary  manner;  this  screen  is  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  first 
one,  and  the  motion  is  sideways.     All  the  coal  passing  over  is  carried 
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on  to  belt  No.  3 ;  all  that  fallB  through  drops  on  to  a  second  jigger 
fixed  immediately^  below  the  first,  and  exactly  similar  to  it,  except 
that  the  holes  are  smaller.  The  small  coal  passes  through,  falls  on 
to  a  belt,  and  is  at  once  conveyed  to  the  trucks  ;  the  larger  coal 
passes  over  the  screen  and  drops  on  to  a  travelling  belt,  No.  4,  which 
runs  parallel  to  No.  3,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  screen. 

The  coal  from  the  first  shaker-screen  is  taken  by  the  belt  directly 
to  a  waggon,  but  that  from  the  second  screen  after  being  carried 
along  on  its  picking  belt,  falls  en  to  another  belt  at  right  angles, 
and  is  conveyed  to  its  proper  waggon. 

A.  noticeable  feature  of  all  the  jigging-screens  which  the  author 
has  seen  on  the  Continent,  is  the  fiEict  that  they  are  made  of  per- 
forated sheet  iron  with  circular  holes,  no  wire  netting,  either  with 
square  or  circular  holes,  having  been  met  with.  The  advantage  of 
cireular  holes  seems  to  be  that  only  the  proper  sized  particles  can 
pass  through  :  with  square  holes,  the  diagonal  line  is  longer  than  the 
sides,  and  larger  pieces  than  the  square  of  the  mesh  can  fall  through. 
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No.  6  Pity  Bascoup. — The  collieries  of  Mariemont  and  Bascoup 
possess  very  complete  screening-plants,  which  allow  the  difierent  kinds 
of  coal  to  be  easily  separated  and  classified.  That  at  No.  5  Pit, 
Bascoup,  is  the  most  recent  and  complete  one.  It  is  shown  in  plan 
in  Fig.  651.  The  screens,  picking  belts,  <bc.,  are  situated  in  a  building 
142  feet  in  length,  and  92  feet  in  width,  placed  in  the  axis  of  the 
pit  frame.  The  building  comprises  three  levels  or  stages,  (ist)  The 
upper  fioor  is  used  entirely  for  the  haulage  of  full  and  empty  tubs, 
and  inclines  towards  the  winding  shaft,  so  as  to  allow  the  waggons 
to  return  there  by  gravity.  (2nd)  The  intermediate  stage  is  hori- 
zontal; it  is  at  this  level  that  the  handling  (sorting  of  the  coal,  &c.) 
is  done  and  where  the  principal  supervision  is  required.  (3rd)  The 
railway  level  or  charging  floor.  The  freight  roads  are  not  horizontal, 
being  inclined  in  various  ways  in  order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of 
the  waggons. 

Cvrcul<ition  of  Tvihs  on  ih^  Upper  Floor, — As  soon  as  the  tubs 
come  off  the  cage  they  are  pushed  on  to  one  of  the  four  ways  (a,  Fig. 
65 1 ),  and  conducted  by  a  creeper  chain  to  the  top  of  an  inclined  plane 
whose  summit  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  curve  leading  to  the 
tippler.     At  this  point  the  tubs  disengage  themselves  from  the  chain 
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and  continue  runninf;,  partly  by  the  acquired  Telocity,  which  ia  very 
feeble,  however,  aad  partly  by  the  action  of  their  own  weight.  The 
height  of  the  incline  is  determined  experimentally,  bo  that  the 
waggon  stops  on  arriving  at  the  tippler,  b.  Each  succeeding  tub 
pushes  away  the  one  that  has  Just  been  emptied.  The  empty  tubs 
gravitate  down  the  roads,  c,  to  the  rear  of  the  shaft  at  d.  The  direction 
of  motion  is  shown  by  the  arrows. 

Screeng  vtaking  Ttoo  SUce». — The  two  groups  of  apparatus,  Nos.  3 
and  4,  make  two  sizes,  large  and  'Hout-venanl."  From  the  tippler,  6,  the 
coal  blls  upon  the  Briart  screens,  e  (Fig.  653),  inclined  at  10° ;  the  large 
coal  remaining  upon  the  sieve  passes  into  the  hopper,^  inclined  at  32*, 
from  which  it  is  conducted  to  the  loading  place.  The  coal  passing 
through  the  screen  is  received  upon  a  shaking  shoot,  g,  which  throws 
it  upon  two  revolving  picking  tables,  h,  where  the  dirt  is  removed ; 
the  coal  falls  into  a  loading  hopper. 

Sereena  makir^g  Five  Claanfiealvma. — The  two  groups  of  apparatus, 
Nos.  I  and  2  are  much  more  complete  than  those  just  described. 
They  make  five  sizes — lat^e,  "  gaiUtUriet,  gaiUttina,  tiUt  dtmrnntaiue,"  * 


Kg.  65I- 
and  fine.  From  the  tippler,  b'  (Fig.  653),  the  ooal  is  emptied  on  to  the 
first  Briart  screen,  t,  inclined  at  10°;  this  retains  the  large  ooal,  which 
passes  into  the  hopper,/,  where  it  unites  with  that  furnished  by  Nos. 
3  and  4.  That  which  passes  through  the  screens  is  received  upon 
a  shaking  shoot,  k,  inclined  at  15°,  which  leads  the  coal  to  the  com- 
mencement of  a  second  Briart  horizontal  screen,  I.  The  "  gaiiUterUs" 
which  pass  over  the  scri'en  are  pushed  on  to  the  cleaning  belt,  j,  and 
carried  into  the  loading  hoppers,  from  which  they  are  put  into  trucks. 
All  the  coal  passing  through  the  second  sieve,  I,  falls  down  a  shoot 
and  is  lifted  by  a  bucket  elevator,  m,  and  delivered  on  to  the  third 
screen,  n.  This  is  horizontal,  and  retains  the  "  gailUtins,''  which 
then  go  to  the  belt,  0,  by  means  of  which  they  are  conducted  into  a 
loading  hopper  in  the  same  way  as  "  gaUUteriet."  The  same  hopper 
also  receives  the  gaiUetine  furnished  by  the  other  screen  of  this  group. 
Finally,  a  fourth  screen,  p,  receives  that  which  falls  through  the 
third,  by  the  aid  of  a  shaking  table,  9.  The  "liteade  moinea'wr:,"  which 
pass  over  screen,  p,  are  received  on  a  cleaning  belt,  r,  and  conducted 
to  the  centre  of  the  work-shed,  where  they  can  either  be  loaded  in  a 
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track  or  sent  back  again  by  a  second  belt  towards  the-  screen,  and 
mixed  with  the  fine  after  it  has  been  washed,  the  course  adopted' 
depending  on  the  demands  of  the  trade. 

The  fine,  which  passes  the  four  screens,  falls  into  the  hopper,  Sy. 
from  which  it  can  either  be  loaded  directly  into  trucks  by  a  shoot,  or 
sent  to  the  washer  by  means  of  the  conveyor  and  bucket  elevators, 
u  and  V,  which  deliver  it  on  to  a  reciprocating  table,  where  a  farther 
sizing  takes  place,  to  be  described  later  on.  The  fine,  instead  of 
being  transported  by  belts,  and  loaded  at  a  central  spot,  like  the 
gailteteries,  gailletin8f  and  tStea  de  moineatuc,  is  either  loaded  into  a 
waggon  at  the  place  where  it  is  separated,  or  if  destined  for  the 
washers,  is  sent  there  direct  by  belts,  d^c.,  from  group  No.  i.  No.  2 
group  can  also  send  its  fine  to  the  washers,  but  as  it  is  rather  removed 
from  them,  the  small  coal  is  taken  by  a  belt  to  the  bucket-elevator 
of  the  first  group. 

Wash^y, — All  the  coal  destined  for  the  washevy,  after  being 
lifted  by  the  bucket-elevator,  is  delivered  upon  a  reciprocating  table, 
formed  of  a  series  of  perforated  iron  plates,  arranged  one  below  the 
other,  which  subdivide  it  into  the  following  sizes : — dust,  from  o  to 
5  ram.,  and  grains,  from  5  to  11,  from  11  to  16,  and  from  16  to  25 
mm.     Each  of  these  four   sizes  is  washeiJ  separately  in  a  manner 
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similar  to  that  described  subsequently;  the  two  former  in  felspar 
washers  of  the  Copp^e  system,  and  the  two  latter  in  the  nut-washers 
of  the  same  firm.  The  three  sizes,  5  to  11,  11  to  16,  and  16  to  25 
mm.,  are  mixed  together  again  after  washing,  and  sold.  About  40 
tons  per  hour  can  be  treated. 

Cross  Creek  Collieries,  Pennsylvania.— Anthracite  coal  can- 
not be  sold  in  the  state  that  it  comes  from  the  mine.  Owing  to  its 
compact  nature,  and  the  practical  absence  of  volatile  matters  in  its 
composition,  it  will  not  burn  well  unless  the  lumps  are  nearly  of  a 
uniform  size,  and  are  free  from  dust.  The  method  of  preparing 
anthracite  coal  for  the  market  is  therefore  entirely  difierent  from 
that  adopted  with  bituminous  varieties.  Uniform  and  varied  sizing 
is  essential,  in  order  that  when  the  lumps  are  burnt  the  air  may  have 
a  free  passage  between  them.  In  addition,  large  amounts  of  slaty  or 
argillaceous  coal  and  carbonaceous  shale  are  intimately  mixed  with 
the  pure  coal,  and  cannot  be  separated  by  hand-picking;  it  is  also 
generally  impossible  to  sell  all  the  large  coal  as  it  comes  from  the 
mine.  For  these  reasons,  machinery  has  to  be  employed  to  break  up 
the  larger  pieces. 

The  more  recent  and  elaborate  machinery  employed  in  Penn- 
sylvania, has  been  admirably  described  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Coxe,*  but  a& 

*  Amtr,  Inst,  M.  E,,  xix.,  398. 
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his  memoir  covers  77  pages  of  printed  matter  and  is  illustrated  bj 
43  plates,  it  is  impossible  to  give  anything  but  the  briefest  summary 
here. 

The  coal  is  first  tipped  on  to  a  fixed  bar  screen,  which  allows 
most  of  the  small  coal  to  pass  through.  The  large  coal  passes  by 
shoots  on  to  a  movable  bar  screen,  and  all  the  small  that  falls  through 
is  joined  to  that  obtained  from  the  fixed  bar  screen.  Up  to  this 
stage,  practically  only  two  sorts  are  made,  each  of  which  is  treated 
separately.  The  lump  coal  is  then  divided  into  three  sorts,  the  first 
being  the  shale  and  slate,  which  goes  to  the  dirt  heap ;  the  second  is 
pure  coal,  which  is  sold  as  lump  coal,  if  there  is  any  market  for  it ; 
the  third  product  consists  of  pieces  of  coal  and  shale  adhering  to  each 
other,  and  is  too  impure  to  go  to  market  in  its  existing  condition. 
Sometimes  the  shale  can  be  chipped  off  with  a  pick,  but  more  generally 
the  mixture  cannot  be  cleaned  in  this  way,  and  has  to  be  put  through 
a  set  of  crushing  rolls,  and  then  treated  in  gyrating  screens,  and  the 
dirt  picked  out.  The  pure  coal  also  passes  through  rolls,  and  is 
afterwards  separated  on  gyrating  screens,  into  several  sizes  or 
qualities,  similar  to  those  mentioned  below. 

All  the  coal  that  has  passed  through  the  fixed  and  movable  bar 
screens  is  conveyed  to  two  screens,  each  of  which  make  three  sizes, 
•called  *' steamboat,''  "broken,"  and  '^eggJ*  The  smaller  coal  passes 
to  another  pair  of  screens,  known  as  the  stove  or  wet  screens  (A), 
which  are  situated  a  little  lower  down.  The  steamboat  coal  from 
both  screens  passes  into  a  picking-shoot,  and  from  thence  to  a  loading- 
shoot,  provided  all  the  steamboat  coal  can  be  sold.  If  it  cannot,  a 
portion  is  passed  through  a  set  of  rolls,  and  separated  by  screens  into 
"broken,"  "egg,"  "stove,"  "chestnut,"  "pea,"  buckwheat  No.  i,  No. 
2,  and  No.  3,  and  dust. 

All  the  coal  which  goes  to  the  stove  or  wet  screens  (A)  is  divided 
there  into  stove,  chestnut,  pea,  and  No.  i,  2,  and  3  buckwheat  and 
slime.  These  screens  are  worked  wet — 1.6.,  a  large  amount  of  water 
is  put  on  them,  as  the  coal  they  treat  contains  mud  and  other  im- 
purities, and  in  order  to  make  a  good  separation  it  is  necessary  to 
wash  it.  In  addition,  all  the  wet  coal  from  this  screen  is  cleaned  in 
jigging  coal- washers. 

The  movable  bar  screens  are  a  modification  of  the  Briart  screen, 
arranged  so  that  the  bars  only  move  up  and  down  half  as  much  as 
they  move  forward.  With  this  construction  the  coal,  although  fed 
forward  with  rapidity,  is  not  thrown  up  and  down  so  much.  The 
gyrating  screens  were  designed  by  Mr.  Ooxe,  and  have  been  previously 
described. 

The  rolls  employed  for  breaking  the  coal  differ  in  one  point  from 
those  generally  adopted.  The  difference  is  in  the  form  of  the  teeth. 
The  rolls  used  are  known  as  corrugated  rolls,  and  the  teeth  are  con- 
tinuous from  one  end  to  the  other.  There  are  no  points.  The  end 
of  the  tooth  is  slightly  rounded,  and  the  part  doing  the  work  is  cast 
in  chills,  so  as  to  give  greater  endurance.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
type  of  roll  breaks  a  lump  of  coal  into  two  pieces  of  nearly  the  same 
size,  while  with  roHs  of  ordinary  construction  the  pointed  teeth  break 
the  coal  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  stroke  of  a  pick  would  do ; 
that  is,  the  lines  of  fracture  radiate  approximately  from  the  point 
where  the  tooth  strikes  the  lump  of  coal.     Experience  has  also  shown 
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that  separate  rolls  should  be  employed  to  break  the  coal  into  differeut 
sizes,  as  although  all  sizes  below  the  size  which  is  being  broken  are 
always  made,  yet  the  most  economical  method  is  to  break  any  size 
as  nearly  as  possible  into  the  size  immediately  below  it.  In  other 
words,  it  is  more  economical  to  break  "  lump "  into  "  steamer,"  then 
break  "  steamer  "  as  far  as  possible  into  "  broken,"  the  "  broken  "  into 
**egg"  and  so  on;  of  course,  at  each  time  eliminating  all  the  coal 
below  the  size  that  you  wish  to  break,  before  passing  that  size  through 
the  rolls. 

Automatic  shale-pickers  are  used  in  some  parts  of  the  establish- 
ment. They  depend  for  their  action  on  the  fact  that  while  the  coal 
generally  breaks  into  cubical  masses,  the  pieces  of  shale  of  the  same 
length  and  width  are  of  much  less  thickness.  Hence,  if  a  quantity 
of  shale  and  coal  which  has  been  passed  through  a  screen  and  properly* 
sized,  the  shale,  if  placed  edgewise,  would  drop  through  a  slit  over 
which  the  coal  would  pass. 

COAL  WASHING'. — Below  a  certain  size  it  is  impossible  to 
pick  out  the  dirt  mixed  with  coal,  and  recourse  has  to  be  made  to 
washing,  for  which  a  large  variety  of  machines  have  been  designed. 
Their  principle  and  action  are  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  em- 
ployed for  ore  dressing,  but  here  it  is  the  lighter  material  that  is 
valuable.  The  theory  of  the  subject  is  that  bodies  of  different  specific 
gravities  fall  through  water  at  different  velocities,  the  heavier  more 
quickly  than  the  lighter — that  is  to  say,  if  both  pieces  are  of  a})proxi- 
mately  the  same  size;  because  it  is  obvious  that  a  larger  piece  of 
a  lighter  material  meets  with  as  much  resistance  in  passing  through 
water  as  a  small  piece  of  a  heavier  material.  For  such  reason  a  pre- 
liminary sizing  should  always  take  place  before  washing. 

Sizing  Apparatus. — The  small  coal  which  passes  through  the 
last  screen  is  generally  further  subdivided,  either  by  means  of  revolv- 
ing sieves  or  trommels  or  reciprocating  tables.  The  latter,  perhaps, 
do  the  work  better,  but  are  not  so  convenient,  as  water  cannot  be 
employed;  with  trommels  a  stream  of  water  is  introduced  and 
materially  assists  the  operation.  The  disadvantage  of  a  trommel 
having  a  mesh  of  varying  size  is  that  all  the  material  has  to  pass 
over  that  part  of  the  screen  which  has  the  finest  mesh,  and  conse- 
quently the  wear  is  considerable,  but  with  such  a  soft  substance  as 
coal  this  objection  is  not  very  serious.  It  has  been  found  that 
revolving  screens  require  patching  in  the  small  {fine)  portions  about 
every  year;  their  general  life  is  somewhere  from  five  to  seven  years, 
except  when  there  is  much  sulphur  present. 

Revolving  screens  are  unsuited  for  separating  sizes  below  ^  inch  ; 
and  an  apparatus  which  retains  its  German  name,  **  Spitzkastsn/*  is 
employed.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  pyramidal  boxes,  upon  whose 
8lo))ing  sides  no  material  can  settle.  Each  box  is  larger  than  the 
previous  one.  On  entering  the  first  trough,  the  speed  of  the  water 
containing  the  material  in  suspension  is  checked,  the  particles  of 
larger  size  settle  down  a  little,  and  escape  the  velocity  of  the  current, 
Bo  that  they  soon  reach  the  bottom  of  the  trough. 

The  number  of  boxes  determines  the  number  of  sizes  made.  A 
stop-cock  is  provided  at  the  bottom  of  each  box,  through  which  the 
deposit  can  be  swept  out  at  any  time  by  opening  the  tap ;  this  device, 
avoids  any  necessity  for  interrupting  the  main  flow. 
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Trough  Washsra. — The  first  typo  of  waaher  consisted  of  a  trough, 
provided  with  a  series  of  vertical  stops,  which  prevent  the  coal  and 
dirt  passing  on  (Figs.  653  and  653a).  At  the  point  where  the  coal 
is  washed  the  supplying  channel  is  divided  into  two;  into  each  of 
these  divisions  the  stream  of  nnwasbed  coal  can  be  directed  at 
pleasure.  As  soon  as  one  trough  is  full,  the  dirty  coat  and  water  is 
directed  into  the  other,  and  a  current  of  tiean  water  turned  into 
the  first  trough,  while  at  the  same  time  the  deposits  of  coal  which 
have  accumulated  against  the  stops,  a  a,  are  agitated  by  the  attendants 
with  rakes,  with  the  result  that  the  lighter  coal  is  carried  over  the 
obstruction,  while  tbe  dirt  (pyrites  principally),  being  of  higher 
specific  gravity,  remains  behind.  The  washed  coal  passes  on  to  an 
inclined  sieve,  where  all  tbe  water  is  drained  away,  and  thence  by  a 
Hhoot  into  trucks.  As  soon  as  all  tbe  coal  is  removed  from  the  wash- 
ing troughs,  a  hole  in  tbe  bottom  (shown  at  b  b,  in  Fig.  653a)  is  opened 
at  the  lower  end,  the  vertical  stops  are  lifted  out  of  position,  and  the 
accamulations  of  dirt  are  swept  down  and  pass  away  through  the 
hole,  which  is  then  closed  up  again.  The  vertical  stops  are  returned, 
and  as  by  this  time  tbe  second  trough  contains  a  full  charge  of  un- 
washed coal,  the  stream  of  dirty  coal  and  water  is  divertea  into  the 
first  trough,  and  a  similar  aeries  of 
operations  to  those  just  described 
carried  on  in  the  second  channel. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  larjre 
amount  of  labour  is  required.  To 
reduce  this  charge,  mechanically 
moved    rakes   are   employed,   the 
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best  form  of  which  are  those  raking  backwards,  not  forwards,  or  the 
unwaahed  material  is  likely  to  be  pushed  over  the  dam.  The  amount 
of  water  required  is  also  very  great,  and  the  quantity  of  coal  that  can 
be  treated  is  limited.  Although  the  cost  of  working  is  large,  yet 
upkeep  and  first  coat  are  low,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent 
trustworthy  attendant  the  ordinary  trough  washer  gives  good  results. 
The  Elliott  washer  has  been  designed  to  be  automatic  in  its  action, 
and  to  dispense  with  tbe  services  of  a  skilled  attendant,  bat  to  retain 
the  simplicity  and  low-working  cost  of  the  old  form  of  trough  washer. 
It  is  automatic  and  continuous  in  its  action,  and  the  necessity  of 
changing  the  Sow  of  water  and  coal  into  a  second  trough  while  the 
dirt  was  removed  from  the  first  has  been  avoided.  The  washer  is 
constructed  with  a  wrought-iron  trough  18  inches  wide,  having  sloping 
sides,  being  widest  at  the  top  and  narrowest  at  the  bottom.  At  each 
end  of  this  trough  a  sprocket  wheel  is  fixed  on  which  a  chain  rides, 
and  attached  to  the  chain,  at  suitable  distances  and  at  right  angles, 
are  scrapers  which  correspond  with  the  inside  shape  of  the  trough. 
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These  scrapers  form  dams  which  are  slowly  moved  np  the  trough 
against  a  stream  of  water.  The  trough  is  fixed  at  a  suitable  inclina- 
tion, the  coal  is  admitted  at  the  centre  of  its  length,  and  the  water  at 
the  highest  end,  and  as  it  runs  to  the  lowest  end  carries  with  it  the 
coal  which  is  lighter  than  the  dirt.  The  dirt  settles  in  the  scrapers, 
and  is  conveyed  by  them  against  the  stream  of  water  to  the  upper 
end,  where  it  is  discharged 

Bobinson'B  Washer. — This  well-known  machine  consists  of  an 
inverted  truncated  cone,  with  a  diameter  at  the  top  about  four  times 
that  of  its  diameter  at  the  bottom  (Fig.  654).  At  the  base  of  the  cone 
is  fitted  a  water-jacket,  a  6,  into  which  water  under  pressure  can  be 
brought  so  as  to  pass  into  the  machine  through  a  series  of  perforations 
placed  all  round  the  cone,  the  diameter  of  these  holes  being  generally 
about  ^  inch.  Still  lower  is  a  cylindrical  chamber,  c,  controlled  by  two 
slides,  d  and  e,  movable  by  the  levers  as  shown.  A  strong  shaft,  /,  is 
fixed  vertically,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  cone,  and  to  it,  through  the 
medium  of  a  cast-iron  crosshead,  are  bolted  four  arms,  two  of  which  are 
shown  at  g  and  A.  Each  of  these  arms  carries  three  iron  bars,  %  i,  pro- 
jecting downwards  and  curved  round  at  their  lower  extremity,  in  order 
to  work  close  against  the  sides  of  the  cone.  The  central  vertical  shaft 
terminates  in  four  arms,  k.     Rotation  is  effected  by  bevel  gearing. 

The  principle  of  this  machine  is  the  one  common  to  all  current 
classifiers — viz.,  that  if  two  equal-sized  particles  of  different  specific 
gravities  are  allowed  to  drop  through  a  stream  of  water,  by  regulating 
the  velocity  of  the  water  it  can  be  arranged  that  the  particles  of  highest 
specific  gravity  shall  continue  to  fall,  while  the  lighter  ones  are  driven 
upwards.  Within  certain  limits,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  particles 
treated  should  be  all  of  the  same  size,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that^ 
unless  some  preliminary  sizing  takes  place,  there  is  a  danger  of  either 
coal  passing  away  with  the  water,  or  dirt  being  carried  up  with  the 
coal,  both  of  which  results  are  unprofitable  and  undesirable. 

The  actual  operation  of  washing  is  conducted  in  the.  following 
manner  : — Goal  is  introduced  at  the  top  of  the  cone  and  falls  into  the 
water,  and  is  kept  in  a  state 
of  agitation  by  the  revolving 
arms.  Situated  some  distance 
above  the  machine  is  a  cis- 
tern, from  which  water  under 
pressure  is  brought  and  in- 
troduced into  the  base  of  the 
cone  through  the  pipes  a  and 
b,  the  regular  distribution 
being  effected  by  the  holes  in 
the  plates  already  alluded  to. 
The  water-pressure  is  so  re- 
gulated that  it  is  sufficient  to 
lift  up  all  the  particles  of  coal 
and  carry  them  over  the  top  of 
the  cone,  while  it  is  not  strong 
enough  to  force  up  the  dirt,  which  falls  downwards  and  accumulates 
in  the  base  of  the  cone.  Its  removal  is  effected  by  the  two  sliding 
doors.  As  a  rule,  e  is  closed.  When  the  space  between  e  cuid  d  is 
full,  d  is  closed  and  e  opened,  and  the  dirt  discharged.  The  washed 
coal,  after  passing  away  at  the  top,  is  received  on  a  perforated  plate, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  water  drains  away. 
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The  success  of  this  machine  depends  to  a  very  great  measure  on 
the  carefulness  and  attention  of  the  attendants.  The  chief  points  are 
the  time  given  to  flashing,  and  the  regulation  of  the  discharge  of  the 
dirt.  The  machine  is  compact  and  occupies  little  space;  it  is  also 
strongly  constructed,  and  is  not  liable  to  break  down. 

Copp^e  Machine. — A  great  many  of  the  very  largest  washing 
establishments  are  fitted  either  with  the  Gopp^  or  Liihrig  machines, 
both  of  which  are  identical  except  in  small  details.  Two  different 
machines  are  used,  one  for  washing  the  coal  from  f  inch  upwards, 
called  the  ''  nuts  washer,"  and  the  other  called  the  "  felspar  machine  " 
for  washing  coal  of  sizes  from  |-  inch  down  to  powder. 

The  nuts  machine  (Fig.  655)  is  of  the  ordinary  continuous  jig 
type,  and  consists  of  two  compartments,  a  and  5,  in  one  of  which  the 
piston  works,  while  the  other  is  provided  with  a  perforated  strainer, 
slightly  inclined  from  front  to  back.  The  piston,  p,  receives  an  up-and- 
down  motion  by  being  connected  to  cranks  on  a  horizontal  shaft,  and 
the  amount  of  this  throw  can  be  varied  from  i|  to  4  inches.  An 
opening,  w,  runs  along  the  front  of  the  washing  compartment,  and 
through  this  clean  coal  continuously  passes  away.  The  shale  is  dis- 
charged through  a  small  cylindrical  compartment,  dy  connected  to 
the  side  of  the  casing,  but  which  starts  above  the  level  of  the  strainer, 


Fig.  656. 
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leaving  a  free  space  between  the  strainer  and  the  lowest  end  of  the 
compartment  of  about  3  inches.  It  is  open  at  both  ends  and  communi- 
cates with  the  outside  of  the  machine  through  the  opening,  r.  It  is 
provided  with  a  sliding  door  which  regulates  the  discharge  of  the  shale. 

When  the  unwashed  coal  is  introduced  into  the  machine  and  the 
piston  descends,  it  drives  water  into  the  compartment,  b,  and  lifts  the 
bed  of  the  material  resting  on  the  strainer.  On  the  return  stroke, 
the  heavier  dirt  fiftUs  faster  than  the  lighter  coal,  while  in  the  upstroke 
the  lighter  coal  is  lifted  farther  than  the  heavier  dirt ;  the  result  is, 
that  the  two  substances  separate  into  layers,  the  coal  being,  of  course, 
the  highest. 

The  felspar  washer  is  of  similar  construction,  but  differs  materially 
in  its  method  of  working.  It  consists  of  a  box,  divided  into  two  com- 
partments by  a  longitudinal  partition,  in  one  of  which  the  piston  works 
«s  before  (Figs.  656  and  657).  It  is  also  generally  divided  into  two  or 
sometimes  three  compartments  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  each  com- 
municating with  the  other  by  openings,  0,  along  the  side,  and  through 
these  the  washed  coal  passes  away.  In  the  nuts  washer,  the  holes 
through  the  sieve  are  smaller  than  the  size  of  the  material  being 
treated,  and  consequently  no  discharge  takes  place  through  them, 
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la  the  felspar  machine,  they  are  larger  than  the  material,  and  the 
dirt  passes  through  the  sieve  into  the  lower  part  of  the  apparatus. 
Three  sieves  are  generally  employed.  The  dirty  coal  is  introduced 
at  one  end  and  gradually  passes  down  over  the  remaining  gratings, 
the  clean  material  being  finally  discharged  at  the  opposite  end. 

The  chief  peculiarity  is  the  introduction  of  a  layer  of  felspar, 
from  3  to  3  inches  thick,  on  each  sieve,  whose  specific  gravity  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  material  to  be  concentrated,  and  yet  less 
than  that  of  the  gangue.  The  sizes  of  the  particles  of  this  bed  are 
larger  than  the  holes  in  the  sieve.  The  whole  framework  of  the 
machine  is  filled  with  water  up  to  the  level  of  each  sieve,  and  as  the 
pistons  work  up  and  down,  a  volume  of  water  is  forced  through  the 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  each  sieve,  lifting  the  bed  and  the  layer  of 
material  on  it,  and  then  allowing  the  whole  to  &11  again  on  the 
return  stroke.  The  lighter  coal  rises  to  the  surface,  and  the  heavier 
dirt  gradually  finds  its  way  through  the  bed  of  felspar,  when  it  falla 
into  the  bottom  of  the  compartment  to  be  removed  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  essential  for  thorough  cleaning  that  the  size  of  the  felspar  should 
be  as  small  as  allowable,  and  that  the  particles  of  mineral  forming 
the  bed  should  be  of  convenient  density,  have  well  defined  rectilinear 
angles,  and  be  of  great  durability  to  resist  wear  and  tear.  A  point 
of  considerable  importance  is  the  proper  regulation  of  the  delivery  of 
water,  which  is  controlled  by  a  tap ;  upon  this  depends  the  progress 
of  the  material  and  the  time  it  is  operated  upon. 

For  very  dirty  coal,  perhaps 


no  machine  does  its  work  so  *««i»*,,j|^  f '" "  '"jToTci^l 
efficiently  as  this ;  indeed,  every-  *^^2^  ^!^\  X^^ 
one  gives  it  the  character  of  re- 
moving dirt.  It  is,  however, 
expensive  in  the  first  cost,  but 
requires  little  attention.  Much 
depends  upon  the  percentage  of 

dirt   originally   present    in    the  \"^""Vx 

coal.     If  it  is   small,  and,   say,  """' 

one-half  of  it  is  removed,  the  coke  pig  g^g^ 

from  the  resulting  product  is  a 
fair  one ;  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  dirt  amounts  to  from  15  to  3c 
per  cent,  and  only  3  to  10  per  cent,  is  taken  away,  the  coke  is  very 
bad.  With  a  dirty  coal,  probably  it  is  best  to  use  machines  of  this 
type. 

Fig.  658  gives  a  diagrammatic  representation  of  a  washery  in 
South  Wales  treating  about  200  tons  per  day.  The  fine  coal  from 
the  screens  (bars  i  inch  apart)  is  raised  by  a  bucket-elevator  and 
delivered  into  a  revolving  screen,  and  separated  into  three  portions : 
(i)  the  large,  which  passes  over  and  goes  to  a  ''nuts"  washer;  (2)  a 
size  between  |  and  |  inch,  also  treated  in  a  "nuts''  washer;  (3)  the 
size  below  |  inch,  wnich  is  carried  ofP  by  a  stream  of  water  and 
delivered  into  a  second  revolving  screen,  having  perforations  ^  inch 
diameter.  Two  sizes  are  made  here — (i)  §  inch  to  I  inch ;  and  (2) 
^  inch  to  nothing.     These  are  washed  separately  and  then  re-united; 

The  nuts  washers  are  situated  a  floor  above  the  felspar  machines, 
and  all  the  coal  from  them  after  washing  is  delivered  on  to  a  pair  of 
rolls  and  crushed,  and  is  afterwards  mixed  with  the  washed  coal  from 
the  felspar  machines,  the  whole  being  raised  by  a  bucket-elevator,  and 
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then  carried  by  a  revotvinj;  screw  and  stored  in  four  bunkers,  each 
holding  about  40  tooa.  Each  one  is  tilled  consecutively,  and  the 
discharge  is  so  arranged  that  the  coal  stands  in  each  as  long  as 
possible  in  order  that  the  water  may  drain  away. 

One  smail  engine,  about  ij  incues  cylinder  by  3  feet  stroke,  does 
all  the  work,  and  there  are  only  two  men  employed  in  the  building — 
viz.,  an  engineman  who  looks  after  the  machinery  on  the  first  floor 
(engine,  felspar  washers,  and  pump),  and  an  attendant  who  looks  after 
the  "nuts"  machines  and  regulates  the  discbarge  into  the  bunkers.  la 
addition,  one  man  is  employed  outside  to  see  that  the  slack  is  being 
delivered  all  right  from  the  screens.  The  cost  of  an  entire  installa- 
tion for  washing  200  tons  per  day  would  be  from  £xooo  to  £2500. 
About  1000  gallons  of  water  are  lost  per  hour,  thia  being,  say,  10 
l>er  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  used,  and  the  life  of  a  plant  is  variable, 
depending  in  a  great  measure  in  the  way  it  is  looked  afiber.  In 
had  cases  it  may  be  Eve  years,  in  good,  fifteen  years. 

Baum  MaoMne. — The  principal  feature  of  this  machine  is  the 
use  of  compressed  air  at  a  pressure  of  from  1*5  to  2  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  which  is  alternately  sent  into  and  exhausted  from  the  water- 
box,  for  producing  the  oscillation  of  the  water  np  and  down,  in  place 
of  the  ordinary  reciprocating  piston.    The  compressed  air  is  controlled 
by  a  valve,  a  (Fig,  659),  and  enters  the  water  chamber,  b,  through  a 
piston  valve,  c,  driven  by  an  eccen- 
tric and  link,  d.     Holes,  e,  through 
the  piston  cylinder  are  provided  for 
the   exhaust  air.     The  coal    to   be 
treated    is    admitted   at  /,   and    in 
some  cases  a  valve,  g,  is  employed 
J  to  regulate  the  supply  of  water,  al- 
though as  a  rule  the  coal  is  brought 
to  the  washers  down  gently  inclined 
channels  by  a  small  current  of  water, 
and  in  such  cases  the  valve,  ff,  is 
dispensed  with.      The  cleaned  coal 
passes  away  over  the  bridge.  A,  while 
the  shale  is  removed  through  two 
sliding     doors,     t,     controlled     by 
handles,    as    illustrated,    and    falls 
down  into  the  bottom  of  the  box 
from  whence  it  is  carried  away  by 
tiiB  spiral  conveyor,  I.     Neither  in 
the  coarse  nor  in  the  fine  jiggers  is 
Flo.  6K9.  '"'7  felspar  bed  employed.     In  the 

former  machines  the  valve  makes 
from  50  to  70  strokes  per  minute,  and  in  the  fine  jiggers  from  75  to 
no  strokes  per  minute. 

It  is  claimed*  that,  in  addition  to  the  mechanical  advantc^es  of 
xbsence  of  noise  and  shocks  and  diminished  driving  power  required 
with  this  machine,  it  possesses  a  superiority  over  piston  jiggers  in  the 
fact  that  the  rise  of  the  water  is  practically  accelerated  during  the 
whole  of  the  stroke,  so  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  stroke  is 
effective  for  causing  separation,  and  that  while  the  suction  action 
which  takes  place  during  a  portion  of  the  return  stroke  of  the  piston 
'Fed.  Inat.,viL,  159. 
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in  ordinary  jigging  machines  has  a  tendency  to  set  the  bed  in  a 
compact  mass  and  prevent  separation,  no  such  action  follows  in  this 
machine.  Indeed,  it  is  said  to  be  so  effective  in  this  respect  that  the 
fine  jigging  machines  can  ba  worked  withont  allowing  the  coal  to  rest 
on  the  sieve  at  all,  passing  indeed  through  the  jigger  the  whole  time 
in  a  floating  condition. 

Conolusions. — The  relative  advantages  of  coal  washing  have  been 
fully  considered  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  R.  de  Soldenhoff*  and  in  the 
discussion  which  followed.  The  interesting  point  is  the  absolute 
cost  of  washed  coal,  after  charging  the  cost  of  the  unwashed  coal 
delivered  to  the  machine.  For  example,  a  certain  number  of  tons  of 
coal  are  delivered  to  a  washing  machine,  which  if  not  washed  would 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  be  sold  for  a  certain  sum  per  ton, 
the  impurities  contained  in  them  being  weighed  with  the  coal.  During 
the  process  of  washing  the  greater  part  of  these  impurities  is  removed, 
and  the  resulting  product  weighs  considerably  less  (at  Dowlais  4697 
tons  of  unwashed  produced  3433  tons  of  clean  coal,  the  remainder 
was  dirt  and  loss  in  washing  ;  the  latter  amounting  to  272  per  cent, 
on  the  4697  tons,  or  3*59  per  cent,  on  the  3433  tons).  So  many  tons 
are  actually  lost  which  could  have  been  sold  at  the  market  rate,  and 
these  represent  a  certain  sum  of  money  which,  being  divided  by  the 
number  of  tons  of  uxuthed  coal  recovered,  gives  a  certain  amount 
which  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  washing. 

As  the  value  of  the  unwashed  coal  increases,  so  does  this  charge, 
and  a  point  may  easily  be  reached  where  it  neutralises  the  increased 
value  of  the  washed  product,  especially  if  the  coal  is  sold,  not  coked. 
In  the  latter  case  (coking)  the  advantages  of  producing  coke  with 
little  ash  are  great,  less  flux  is  required  for  the  furnace,  and  less  slag 
is  produced  and  also  less  coal  has  to  be  handled.  Washing  might 
easily  make  an  uncokable  coal  into  a  cokable  one;  as  a  very  impure 
coal,  although  a  caking  one,  may,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  ash  in 
the  coke,  be  unsaleable. 

There  is  another  point  which  must  be  specially  noted :  the  same 
water  must  not  be  used  over  and  over  again  for  washing,  without 
some  efficient  filtering  arrangement,  or  the  lustre  of  the  coke  will  be 
completely  lost.  At  Earnock  Colliery,  Lanarkshire,  the  water  is 
pumped  on  to  the  top  of  the  dirt- heap,  and  allowed  to  percolate 
through  it  before  being  used  again.  Settling  tanks  do  not  entirely 
remove  the  difficulty. 

Dry  Coal  Cleaning. — Messrs.  Basiaux  and  Leonard  t  describe 
an  apparatus  for  cleaning  coal  by  means  of  an  air  blast  at  Bhein« 
Preussen  Colliery,  Germany.  The  coal  is  first  separated  by  a  trommel 
into  five  sizes  the  largest  of  which,  i  to  2  iuches  in  diameter,  goes 
direct  to  the  coke  ovens ;  the  others  pass  each  to  a  separate  cleaner, 
where  the  coal  is  spread  out  in  a  trough  about  6  feet  9  inches  long  by 
2  feet  broad,  divided  by  a  horizontal  perforated  plate  into  an  upper 
and  lower  chamber.  One  end  of  the  trough  is  in  communication  with 
the  air  blast,  the  other  with  the  cleaned  coal  dust-chamber,  from 
which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  a  sloping  screen,  the  bottom  end 
communicating  with  a  hopper  placed  below  the  trough.  In  the 
lower  compartment  of  the  trough  is  an  endless  belt,  which  carries 
the  coal  to  be  cleaned  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  air  blast. 

The  air  blast  blows  the  pure  coal-dust  through  the  screen,  and  the 

•  So.  Wales  Inst.,  xiv.,  88.  t  Hev.  Univ.  (2«  Sdrie),  ix.,  135. 
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larger  coal  against  the  screen,  down  which  it  slides  into  a  hopper, 
while  the  stones,  too  heavy  to  he  affected  by  the  blast,  are  carried 
forward  by  the  endless  band  into  another  hopper. 

The  clean  coal  gave  7  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  the  stones  (high)  45 
per  cent,  of  coaL  The  cost  of  cleaning  (exclusive  of  interest  and 
depreciation  of  capital)  was  given  at  cypd.  per  ton. 

An  air  blast  has  been  successfully  used  at  several  collieries  as  an 
adjunct  to  wet  cleaning.  The  small  coal  is  first  subjected  to  the- 
action  of  an  air  current  in  order  to  drive  off  the  very  fine  dust  which 
otherwise  acts  prejudicially  during  the  subsequent  washing.  At  La 
Grange  Pit,  Anzin,*  about  12  tons  per  hour  of  fine  coal  up  to  o*2a 
inch  is  brought  by  a  spiral  conveyor  and  dropped  down  in  a  sheet  on 
to  a  short  table  set  at  an  angle  of  45*",  where  it  is  acted  upon  by  a  thin 
but  wide  horizontal  air  blast  having  a  speed  of  about  87  feet  per 
second.  The  lighter  dust  is  blown  over  the  edge  of  the  shutter 
while  the  larger  pieces  faH  down  and  pass  away  to  the  water  classifier. 

Briquettes. — A  great  part  of  the  small  coal  produced  at  numerous 
collieries  is  unsuitable  for  coking,  and  can,  in  many  instances,  only  be 
utilised  by  compressing  it  into  blocks  of  patent  fuel  called  briquettes. 
The  grains  of  coal  possess  no  adhesive  power,  and  consequently  some 
agglomerating  material  has  to  be  mixed  with  them  before  they  are 
introduced  into  the  press.  Numerous  substances  have  been  suggested, 
but  all  have  given  way  to  artificial  pitch  which  is  the  solid  residue 
obtained  from  the  distillation  of  coal  tar.  The  consistency  of  the 
coal- tar  pitch  is  of  importance;  it  must  be  hard  enough  to  be  broken 
and  powdered  easily,  but  soft  enough  to  become  pasty  when  subjected 
to  steam  heat. 

While  the  grains  of  coal  must  not  be  too  small  or  they  require  an 
excessive  amount  of  pitch,  they  must  not  be  large,  and  consequently 
it  is  usual  to  first  pass  the  coal  through  a  disintegrator  where  it  is 
broken  up  into  grains  the  size  of  coarse  gunpowder.  A  certain  pro- 
portion of  finer  particles  is  advantageous  as  these  fill  in  the  interstices 
between  the  larger  grains  and  produce  a  more  homogeneous  briquette. 
In  Great  Britain  washed  coal  is  rarely  employed,  but  the  opposite 
condition  of  affairs  exists  throughout  Europe,  and  is*  responsible  for  a 
distinct  difference  in  the  preliminary  preparation  of  the  paste  before 
it  reaches  the  press,  as  almost  invariably  in  the  latter  cases  the 
crushed  coal  is  passed  through  some  form  of  drying  furnace  before 
going  to  the  pug  mill  of  the  compression  machine,  which  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  done  in  Great  Britain.  Although  the  expense  of  operating 
such  a  furnace  apparently  increases  the  cost  of  production,  it  has 
been  found  that  dried  coal  requires  less  pitch  for  agglomeration  than 
the  undried  mineral,  and  that  the  reduction  in  cost  in  this  item  more 
than  compensates  for  the  expense  of  working  the  furnace. 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  briquettes  is  dependent  on  certain 
economical  considerations.  For  manufacturing  purposes  the  rect- 
angular form  is  usually  employed,  the  blocks  varying  in  weight  from 
8  to  20  lbs.  Large  blocks  are  apt  to  be  less  solid  in  the  interior  than 
on  the  outside,  while  the  labour  cost  of  preparing  the  smaller 
blocks  will  obviously  be  greater  than  that  of  the  larger  ones.  Un- 
doubtedly the  uncompromising  shape  of  the  briquettes  manufactured 
in  Britain  has  prevented  their  use  for  domestic  purposes.  In  Europe 
every  shape  is  made  varying  from  an  ordinary  bnck  to  ovoidal  per- 

•  Ann,  des  Mines  {g*  S^rie),  xi.,  123. 
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forated  ballets  about  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg.  The  former  are  often 
perforated  and  the  blocks  frequently  grooved  so  that  they  may 
readily  be  broken  into  smaller  pieces  more  suitable  than  the  larger 
ones  for  domestic  fires.  Large  quantities  are  made  every  year,  and 
the  demand  is  increasing.  The  only  objection  against  them  is  the 
rather  dense  and  nasty  smoke  produced  on  burning,  but  this  can  be 
kept  down  to  reasonable  limits  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  pitch 
to  the  minimum  consistent  with  proper  cohesion. 

Two  distinct  classes  of  presses  are  employed ;  in  one  the  briquette 
is  subjected  to  compression  on  both  sides,  while  in  the  other  type 
compression  only  ti^es  place  on  one  side.  Theoretically,  the  former 
must  produce  a  briquette  of  more  equal  density  on  both  sides  than 
the  latter,  but  it  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  "^  that  the  difference 
is  more  imaginary  than  real.  Single  compression  machines  possess 
one  advantage  over  those  employing  double  compression,  in  the  fact 
that  each  mould  may  be  arranged  to  carry  a  compression  piston  with 
it,  so  that  accuracy  of  movement  in  the  table  is  not  essential.  This 
accuracy  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  any  deviation  from  it  is  liable  to 
result  in  a  serious  accident  with  the  double  compression  machines 
as  the  pistons  have  to  enter  the  moulds.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  double 
compression  is  considered  such  an  advantage  throughout  Europe, 
where  the  manufacture  of  briquettes  has  probably  reached  a  degree 
of  excellency  unapproached  elsewhere,  that  it  is  employed  in  the 
majority  of  instances. 
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Fig.  660. 

Before  the  mixture  of  coal  and  pitch  enters  the  moulds  of  the 
press  it  is  invariably  passed  through  a  vertical  pug  mill  some  3  to 
3i  feet  in  diameter  and  from  6  to  8  feet  high,  and  heated  until  it  is 
quite  pasty.  The  mill  contains  revolving  arms  which  turn  over  the 
paste  and  force  it  downwards,  and  may  be  heated  either  by  a  steam 
jacket  or  have  steam  injected  directly  into  it.  In  either  case  the 
steam  should  be  superheated  or  large  quantities  will  be  needed, 
while,  in  addition,  if  the  steam  is  not  superheated,  and  is  injected 
directly  into  the  pug  mill,  the  condensation  is  so  large  that  the 

*  Inst,  CIC.,  cxviii.,  239. 
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resnlting  briquettes  coutaio  an  excessive  amount  of  moisture.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  certoia  amount  of  water  should  be  present  when 
oompression  takes  place  in  the  moulds  to  serve  as  a  Inbricant 
between  the  particles  of  coal  and  to  enable  them  to  slide  easily  on  one 
another.  Unless  the  coal  is  previously  heated  in  a  drying  furnace 
too  much  steam  would  be  required  to  properly  heat  the  pug  mill 
by  steam  jacketing  it,  and  consequently  direct  injection  is  more 
economical. 

A  typical  British  artificial  fuel  plant  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  660. 
The  small  coal  is  tipped  from  waggons  into  the  pit,  A,  and  is  raised 
by  the  bucket  elevator,  Q,  to  the  distributor,  F,  where  it  is  mixed  with 
a  definite  quantity  of  pitch  which  has  been  placed  by  hand  in  the 
mill,  I,  roughly  crushed  there,  and  afterwards  raised  by  the  elevator 
H.  I^e  pitch  is  not  ground  small  in  the  mill,  I,  but  is  only  broken 
into  fragments  of  such  a  size  that  they  will  readily  pass  through  the 
distributor,  F,  which  cousiste  of  a  fluted  roller  with  unequal  openings 
working  in  a  case.  Definite  proportions  of  coal  and  pitch,  which 
can  be  easily  altered  to  suit  the  conditions,  are  thus  delivered 
into  the  shoot  leading  to  the  disintegrator,  E,  where  both  grinding 
and  intimate  mixing  take  place.  The  ground  mixture  is  raised  by 
the  bucket  elevator,  D,  and  delivered  into  the  pug  mill,  B,  into  which 


Fig.  661.  Fig.  662. 

steam  ie  blown  through  three  nozzles.  The  mass  afler  being  thoroughly 
heated  falls  on  to  the  revolving  plate  of  the  press,  C,  and  is  made  into 
briquettes.  The  mill  manufactured  by  the  Uskside  Engineering  Co, 
for  roughly  grinding  the  pitch  is  shown  in  Fig.  661,  and  consists  of 
a  cone  revolving  in  a  conical  casing,  the  former  being  driven  through 
bevel  gearing  and  belt  pulleys,  O.  The  upper  part  of  the  mill  is 
lined  with  coarse  teeth,  £,  cast  on,  while  the  lower  part  consists  of 
fine  hard  steel  teeth,  0,  which  are  renewable  when  worn.  The 
degree  of  coarseness  obtained  can  be  varied  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  central  cone  by  means  of  the  lever,  F,  at  the  bottom.  The  pitch 
is  fed  in  by  hand  at  A. 
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Th«  fuel  prcBs  designed  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Stevens  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  663.  The  pasty  mixture  of  cokI  and  pitch  passes  from  the  pug 
mill  into  the  feeding  psn  of  the  machine,  snd  is  forced  into  the 
moulds,  a,  which  sre  cast  in  a  circle  round  the  die  table.  Each  motild 
is  litted  with  a  compression  piston,  b,  and  when  a  luil  mould  reaches 
the  position  shown  steam  is  autoroaticaUy  admitted  beneath  the 
pinion  in  the  ojlinder,  e.  This  is  connected  through  the  piston-rod 
with  a  lever,  d,  on  which  the  pistons,  6,  rest ;  these  are  consequently 
rained,  and  the  paste  is  forced  against  the  pressure  plate,  e,  thus  form- 
ing the  briquette.  The  table  continues  its  travel,  one  mould  at  a 
time,  anil  the  compression  pistons  moving  up  an  inclined  plane 
giadually  lift  the  briquette  out  of  the  mould  in  about  one  quarter 
of  a  revolution,  and  deposit  it  on  the  surface  of  the  table  from  whence 
it  is  moved  by  a  scoop. 

A  typical  French  plant  as  constructed  by  Messrs.  Bi^trix  &  Cot 
is  shown  in  Pig.  663.  The  washed  coal  which  has  been  allowed  to 
drain  for  thirty-six  hours  is  tipped  into  the  pit,  a,  raised  by  the  bucket 
elevator,  b,  and  carried  by  the  spiral  conveyor,  0,  to  the  centre  of  the 
drying  furnace,  d,  from  which,  after  treatment,  it  is  discharged  into 


Fig.  663. 
the  spiral  conveyor,  «.  At  this  point  it  is  mixed  with  a  definite  pro- 
portion of  pitch,  usually  about  8  per  cent  The  pitch  is  first  broken 
by  a  pair  of  toothed  rolls  having  projecting  teeth,  those  of  one  roll 
fitting'  between  those  of  the  other,  and  then  passed  to  a  Oarr's  dia- 
integtator  which  breaks  it  up  into  the  size  of  coarse  sand.  It  is 
afturwards  lifted  by  the  backet  elevator,  /,  on  to  the  carrying  belt,  g, 
which  drops  it  down  a  shoot  into  the  small  conveyor,  h.     By  properly 

Sroportionising  the  sizes  of  the  driving  pulleys,  the  quantity  of  pitch 
elivered  to  the  conveyor,  e,  can  be  varied  as  desired.  The  mixture  of 
pitch  and  coal  is  then  carried  to  the  pug  mill,  *,  which  is  steam 
jacketed,  and,  after  further  beating  and  mixing  by  revolving  arms,  is 
fed  on  to  the  mould  plate  of  the  machine  and  compressed  into  blocks 
■which  are  subsequently  delivered  on  to  the  carrying  belt,  I,  and  con- 
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▼eyed  to  the  waggons.  As  the  coal  is  first  dried  in  a  furnace,  the 
briquettes  contain  a  very  small  amount  of  moisture,  and,  in  addition, 
less  pitch  ia  required,  as  the  coal  la  softened  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  heat.  Messrs.  Bidtrix  &  Co.  after  an  experience  of  manj  years 
have  avoided  the  direct  use  of  steam  as  a  beating  medium,  finding 
that  the  preaence  of  moisture  should  be  avoided  in  the  maaofacture 
of  homogeneous  briquettes. 

The  furnace  is  circular,  with  an  arched  roof  streng;thened  by  a 

wrought-irou  casing.     A  vertical  shaft  (a.  Figs.  664  and  665)  passes 

up  through  the  furnace,  and  through  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  b,  in  the 

roof  which  carries  the  top  bracket  for  the  shaft.     This  sbait  after 

passing  through  the  floor  is  supported  by  an  adjustable  footstep,  and 

has  keyed  on  it  near  the 

■--  bottom     a     bevel    wheei 

driven  at  such  a  speed  ai 

keeps  the  briquette  press 

fully  supplied.     The  table, 

e,  is  fizecf  to  the  shaft,  and 

above    it    are    fixed    the 

knives,  d,  which  direct  the 

coal  fed  in  by  the  conveyor 

at  the  point,  as  previously 

described.    The  gases  from 

the  furnace,   e,  first   pass 

over  the  coal  on  the  table, 

then  down  two  side  flues, 

//   in  the   walls   of  the 

oven,  and  return  beneath 

the  table  to  the  flue,  g,  and 

chimney.      There  are  six 

openings  in   the  walls  of 

the  chamber,  through  four 

of  which  are  inserted  radial 

A     arm8,&,t,£,and^,supported 

at  their  inner  ends  by  the 

cylinder,  b,  and  carrying 

rakes    which    continually 

turn   over    the    coal    and 

«)read  it  over  the  tttble 

Thi  fifth  opening  carries 

two   bars,  m  and  n,  one 

fixed  and  the  other  mov- 

c*.  able,  connected  by  a  series 

ElgB.  664  and  665.  of  scrapers,  tbe  inclination 

of  which  can  be  varied  by 

turning  the  handle  attached  to  n.     In  this  way  the  coal  is  guided 

from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  as  the  inclination  at  which  the 

scrapers  are  set  determines  the  length  of  time  that  the  coal  remains 

on  the  table  ;  it  is  finally  swept  off  through  the  sixth  opening  into 

the  conveyor,  o.     The  usnal  speed  of  the  table  is  from  three  to  four 

revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  coal  generally  remains  in  the  furnace 

from  three  to  seven  minutes,  average  five  minutes ;  it  has  7  to  8  per 

cent,  of  moisture  on  entering,  and  leaves  with  about  ^  per  cent.     The 

temperature   varies   from    100'  0.    to    aoo*   C,  but  as  considerable 

35 
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qnautities  of  ateam  are  generated  and  the  coal  ia  being  continoftUj 
turned  over,  it  neither  ignites  nor  losea  ita  gases.  The  famaca  is 
Aonttnnoaa  in  ite  action  and  only  requires  the  aervicea  of  one 
attendant. 

The  general  appearance  of  tba  Biitriz  preaa  is  itluatrated  in  Fig. 
666,  and  *  croM  section  in 
Fig.  667,  the  uume  reference 
letters  being  employed  in 
both  instances.  The  mixers 
in  the  pug  mill,  &,  lu-e  driven 
by  gturing,  e,  and  the  puste 
passes  down  into  the  feed  pan, 
«,  which  extends  over  the  re- 
volving disc.  (/.  As  this  pl»te 
is  horizontal  and  baa  three  of 
its  montds  exposed  to  the 
feed  scrapers  at  one  time,  it 
is  always  properly  charged. 
It  is  provided  widi  a  series 
of  short  roller  pegs,  /  pro- 
jecting downwards,  which 
engage  with  a  cam  groove,  g, 
on  the  shaft,  h.  driven  by  a 
cogwheel,  i.  This  cogwheel 
is  driven  by  a  pinion  in  the 
centre  of  the  machine  which 
also  gears  into  a  second  cog- 
wheel and  gives  motion  to 
the  shaft,  h',  on  the  right-hand 
side.     In  this  way  the  plate 

is  tamed,  and  at  each  turn  pjg,  ^^ 

locked  in  position  while  the 
presses  enter  the  die,  motion 
only  taking  place  when  the 
plungers  are  out  of  the 
moulds.  Cranks,  k  k',  are 
keyed  on  the  shafts,  h  k',  and 
are  connected  through  the 
rods,  I,  to  the  twin  lever,  m, 
which  carries  the  upper 
plunger,  n.  This  lever  has  its 
fulcrum  at  o,  on  the  ram  of  a 
hydraulic  oyliader,  q,  and  the 
cylinder  itself  is  connected 
through  a  link,  p,  to  the  lower 
twin  lever,  r,  carrying  the 
bottom  plunger,  *,  and  having 
it«  fulcrum  at  t.     When  the 

tever,  m,  is  drawn  down  by  Pig.  667. 

the  rode,  I,  the   plunger,  n, 

«nters  the  mould  and  compressea  the  paate  against  the  lower  plunger, 
t,  which  remains  stationary  until  the  resistance  of  the  briquette  to 
compression  prevents  much  further  motion.  A  reaction  takes  place 
and  the  upper  lever  then  turns  about  n  as  a  centre,  and  acting  through 
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the  ram  ojlinder,  g,  mud  liaks,  p,  lifts  up  r  about  {  as  a  fulcrum,  and 

causes  (  to  rise,  oompressing  tlie  briquette  on  its  lower  side.     The 

briquettes  nre  poshed  out  of  the  moulds  by  the  ram,  u,  on  to  a  rocking 

table,  V,  which  tips  t)iem  on  to  a  travelliiig  belt.    The  function  of  the 

hydraulic  cylinder,  q,  is  to  regulate  the  degree  of  pressure  applied  to  the 

briquettes  and  to  prevent  a  breakage  should  any  hard  substance  get 

into  the  pnss  by  accident.  This 

cylinder  is   supported   by  the 

links,  p,  and  moves   with  the 

lever,  m,  whose  fulcrum,  o,  is 

attached  to  the   piston-rod  of 

the  cylinder.     This  fnlcram  is 

capable  of  sliding  in  slots,  a, 

and     does     so    wheuever    the 

pressure  exceeds  that  at  which 

a  spring  valve  is  set   on   the 

hydraulic  cylinder. 

Of  the  machines  making 
ovoid  shapes,  the  Fourquemberg 
press  seems  to  be  most  in 
favour.  It  consists  of  two 
cylinders  (a  a,  Figs.  668  and 
'  669),    in    rolling    contact,   the 

faces  of   each    cylinder    being 
provided   with    recesses  corre- 
sponding exactly  with  those  of 
Figs.  668  and  669.  'ne  Other.     As   the   cylinders 

revolve  through  the  motion 
transmitted  from  the  pulleys,  J",  through  the  worms,  e  e',  and  the  worm 
wheels,  ctd*,  which  are  keyed  on  the  shafts,  e«',  carrying  the  cylinders, 
the  recesses  form  closed  moulds  and  compress  the  paste  enclosed  in 
the  cavities.  The  ovoid  blocks  so  formed  pass  down  with  the  revolv- 
ing cylinders  and  are  discharged  at  the  bottom.  As  the  two  worms, 
e  e ,  act  in  contrary  directions,  all  pressure  is  taken  off  the  plummer 
blocks;  adjusting  screws,  b  b',  are  provided  for  adjusting  the  shaft 
longitudinally.  The  paste  is  fed  into  the  hopper,  g,  and  its  descent 
-and  distribution  evenly  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  cylinders  is 
assisted  by  radial  arms  attached  to  the  shaft,  h. 
.^      ^_^  The  cylinders  are  hollow  and  are  heated  by  a 

^,^__j!-— —''*"*'        steam  jet 

■^       I       ^^~~  ^^  another  type  of  msohine  two  plates  are 

1*      le        |«-        employed,  the  lower  one  fixed  horizontally  and 
Fig.  670  the  upper  one  inclined  at  an  angle.     The  hori- 

zontal revolving  plate  on  which  the  paste  is  fed 
is  provided  with  two  rows  of  egg-shaped  cups  (a  a,  Fig.  670],  from 
the  bottom  of  which  project  vertical  spindles.  The  upper  plate  is 
provided  with  two  rows  of  oval  recesses  which  correspond  with  the 
cups  in  the  lower  plate.  The  two  plates  turn  on  shaflis,  b  and  e,  and 
during  the  revolution  approach  each  other,  and  at  this  moment  the 
lower  cups  are  raised  up  by  a  cam  which  pushes  up  the  spindles  to 
which  they  are  attached,  and  by  these  means  the  briquettes  are  com- 
pressed. A  little  further  on  the  revolution  the  two  plates  separate  again, 
.and  the  caps  being  still  further  raised,  th«  briquettes  are  discharged. 
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The  unavoidable  waste  in  .manufacture  is  considerably  larger  with 
OYoid  balls  than  with  rectangular  blocks,  owing,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  spaces  between  the  moulds  on  the  cylinder,  but  more  particu- 
larly  to  the  tendency  of  the  balls  to  crumble,  due  to  the  rolling 
action  by  which  they  are  produced.  The  waste  which  varies  from 
4  to  ID  per  cent,  can  be  minimised  by  making  the  rollers  of  as 
large  diameters  as  is  reasonable,  by  increasing  the  percentage  of 
pitch  and  moisture  in  the  paste,  and  by  the  careful  and  regular 
feeding  of  the  paste  into  the  machine.  Although  rectangular  blocks 
possess  advantages  due  to  the  ease  of  manufacture  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  can  be  stored  and  transported,  yet  ovoid  balls  which 
correspond  with  "  nut  coal "  are  more  useful  in  special  cases.  There 
is  little  or  no  breakage  during  transportation  owing  to  the  absence 
of  sharp  corners,  and  as  they  do  not  require  to  be  broken  before  use 
there  is  no  waste  from  this  cause.  For  domestic  purposes  they 
are  certainly  more  convenient  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  com- 
bustion is  assisted  by  the  tendency  the  balls  have  to  arrange  them* 
selves  in  the  most  advantageous  position  in  the  fire-grate,  leaving 
numerous  and  regular  passages  between  for  the  circulation  of  air 
and  flame. 

Both  oblong  and  ovoid  briquettes  are  frequently  perforated  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  more  rapid  combustion.  In  the  Bi6triK 
press,  the  upper  piston  is  provided  with  a  series  of  projecting  pins 
which  enter  the  paste  before  compression  begins  and  are  then  held 
stationary  by  springs  during  the  remainder  of  the  movement.  The 
revolving  machines  have  a  comb  suspended  between  the  tangential 
surfaces,  and  each  ball  is  formed  around  a  pin. 

Of  the  many  other  binding  materials  which  have  been  used  as- 
a  substitute  for  pitch,  such  as  lime,  treacle,  and  starch,  none  have 
proved  satisfactory  in  practice,  as  the  briquettes  have  a  tendency  to 
soften  and  disintegrate  more  particularly  under  the  action  of  rain. 
More  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  with  the  Velna  process 
where  petroleum  or  mineral  tar  only  is  used  for  enriching  culm  or 
other  inferior  combustibles,  a  briquette  being  produced  from  such 
material  which  is  claimed  to  possess  a  heating  power  30  per  cent, 
higher  than  good  coal.  Petroleum  residues  are  mixed  with  any  con- 
venient animal  fat,  and  the  whole  saponified  with  soda  to  an  emulsion 
which  is  used  as  a  binding  material,  and  by  this  means  the  culm,  slack, 
or  coal  dust  is  cemented  together.  For  the  rest,  any  type  of  briquette 
machine  can  be  used,  the  only  special  machinery  needed  being  a 
mixing  tub.  These  briquettes  ignite  much  more  quickly  than  coal, 
consequently  time  is  saved  in  getting  up  steam ;  they  are  solid,  keep 
any  length  of  time,  and  there  is  little  smell  and  no  oozing.  The 
quantity  of  the  binder  used  is  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  and  the  emulsion 
costs  in  Belgium  about  50  shillings  per  ton  or  from  a  J  to  5  shillings 
per  ton  of  briquettes.  They  are  said  to  be  non-explosive.  a*id,  as  a 
test,  24  lbs.  was  put  into  a  retort  at  the  Brussels  Gas  Works  and 
heated  to  1500**  0.;  gasification  took  place  without  any  explosion  or 
accident  whatever. 

The  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion  in  briquettes  has  been 
alluded  to  by  the  Prussian  Steam  Boiler  Association,  and  instances 
given  of  stores  that  have  ignited  spontaneously  after  being  exposed 
to  the  sun's  rays  for  a  long  time,  but  competent  authoritieB  from- 
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the  Ruhr  district  dispute  that  view,  and  state  that  although  the 
briquettes  are  hot  (122°  F.)  when  leaving  the  press  they  may  be 
sprinkled  with  water  to  hasten  cooling,  and  can  be  safely  loaded  into 
waggons  and  forwarded  to  their  destination  after  standing  a  few 
hours. 
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Cross  Creek,  Pennsylvania,  532. 

Cwmaman,  Wales,  243. 

Dairy  Fit,  Wigan,  456 

Denaby  Main,   Yorkshire,   359,  394, 
40^,  513. 

DowUis,  South  Wales,  437. 

Earnock,  Lanarkshire,  540. 

East  Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  36. 

East  Howie,  Durham,  493. 

Elemore,  Durham,  25a 

Emilia,  Germany,  141. 

Epinac,  France,  340. 

Eppleton,  Durham,  191,  192,  242,  441. 

Firminy,  France,  168,  459. 

Garswood,  Lancashire,  62. 

Glyncastle,  Wales,  510. 

Gottessegen,  Saxony,  62. 
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Collieries  referred  to — 
Great  Western,  South  Wales,  336. 
Haine  St.  Pierre,  France,  143. 
Hamilton  Palace,  Scotland,  86. 
Hannover,  Westphalia,  341,  342. 
Harris  Navigation,  South  Wales,  11, 

120,  123,  147,  308,  361,  437. 
Harton,  Durham,  506. 
Haswell,  Durham,  429. 
Hetton,  Durham,  409. 
Hewlett,  Lancashire,  529. 
Hilda,  South  Shields,  290. 356, 519, 528. 
HohenzoUem,  Prussia,  282. 
Homer  Hill,  South  Staffordshire,  366. 
Horloz,  Li^ge,  301. 
Hottingeur  Shaft,  Epinac,  340. 
Kohinoor,  Shenandoah,  187. 
Konig  and  Wellesweiler,  Saar,  loi. 
Konigsbom  II.,  Dortmund,  165. 
Lens,  France,  54,  168. 
-  Lidgett,  84. 
Lincoln,  Pennsylvania,  36. 
Llanbradach,  S.  Wales,  127,  244,  336. 
Llwynvpia,  South  Wales,  437. 
Lye  Cross,  230,  241,  242,  245,  260, 

265,  298,  370,  460. 
Mariemont,   Belgium,  298,  299,  301, 

499,  530 
Marihaye,  Belgium,  100. 

Martinet,  Belgium,  302. 

Maynole,  Wigan,  395. 

Merthyr  Vale,  South  Wales,  12. 

Miike,  Japan,  398. 

Moira,  Leicestershire,  219. 

Mont  Cennis,  Westphalia,  100. 

Montrambert,  France,  185. 

Murton,  Durham,  191. 

Neumtihl,  Westphalia,  366. 

Neunkirchen,  Prussia,  430,  433. 

Newbattle,  Midlothian,  48,  267. 

Niddrie,  Scotland,  161. 

Normanton,  Yorkshire,  62. 

NoBtell,  Yorkshire,  82. 

Nunnery,  Sheffield,  175,  273. 

Pemberton,  Lancashire,  365,  526. 

Plymouth,  South  Wales,  65. 

Pochin,  South  Wales,  437. 

Podmore  Hall,  N.  Staffordshire,  10 1. 

Pottsville,  U.S.A.,  12a 

Preussen,  Westphalia,  348. 

Produits,  Belgium,  139. 

Ramrod  Hall,  Staffordshire,  146. 

Roche  la  Moli^re,  France,  128. 

St.  Etienne,  France,  326. 

St.  Hilda,  South  Shields,  290. 

Sand  well  Park,  South  Staffordshire, 

147,  271,  288. 

Scott  Haven,  Pennsylvania,  84. 

Seaham,  Durham,  13J. 

Shamrock,  Westphalia,  7a 

Shenandoah  Cit3%  U.S.A.,  36. 

Shipley.  Derbyshire,  99. 

Shireoaks,  Nottinghamshire,  137. 

Skelton  Park,  Yorkshire,  274. 

Sneyd,  North  Staffordshire,  343. 


Collieries  referred  to— 

Thiers,  France,  149. ' 

Trafalffar,  Gloucestershire,  415. 

Tyldesiey,  Lancashire,  318,  327. 

Viviers,  Belgium,  343. 

Whamdiffe  Silkstone,  282. 

Whitfield,  N.  Suffs.,  196. 

Ynishir,  South  Wales,  437. 

Yuburi,  Japan,  281. 

Zauckerode,  Saxony,  282. 

ZoUem,  Westphalia,  335,  347. 
Colliery  Owners^  Association  on  subsi- 
dence, 179. 
Colquhoun's  sleeper,  228. 
Combs  for  screens,  519. 
Commentry  Colliery,  France,  185. 
Commercial  value  of  coal,  9. 
Composition  of  coal,  6. 
Compound  engines,  336. 
Compressed  air,  46,  250. 

locomotives,  281. 

motors,  56. 

pump,  419. 

transmission  of,  250. 
Condensation  of  steam  in  steam  purops^ 

406. 
Condensers,  steam,  330. 
Conductors  between  cages,  306. 

electric,  65. 
Conduits,  air,  55. 
Conformable  strata,  3. 
Conical  drums,  310,  324. 
Consolidation  Colliery,  66. 
Continuous  electric  currents,  57. 
Contracts,  38. 

Conveyors,  coal  and  ash,  for  boilers,  496* 
Cooling  compressed  air,  48. 
Copp^  washers,  537. 
Core-boring,  20,  23,  24. 
Cornish  pumping  engine,  386- 

valve,  384. 
Corrosion  of  tubbing,  136. 
Cost  of  blasting  v.  hand  getting,  lOI. 

boring,  32.  87. 

coal  cutting,  83,  84. 

drilling,  71,  75. 

electric  light.  484. 

electric  pumping,  413. 

feeding  horses,  240. 

haulage,  279,  283. 

hones,  241. 

horse  haulage,  242. 

lubrication  of  tubs,  238. 

metal  supports,  167. 

pulleys,  259. 

rail  guides,  301. 

ropes,  293. 

sinking,  141,  145* 

steam  expansion,  326. 

timbering,  167,  169. 

tubbing,  136. 

ventilation,  456. 

washingcoal,  539. 
Coulson,  W.,  and  J.  J.  Atkinson  o& 

tubbing,  135. 
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Croanterbalancing  in  winding,  311,  322. 

pump  rods,  385. 
CoorriSres  method  of  timbering,  159. 
Covering  pit  top,  122,  365. 
Cowpen  Colliery,  Northumberland,  505. 
Coxe,  E.  B.,  on  anthracite  cleaning,  532. 
Coxe's  syratory  screens,  515. 
Cradock  on  strains  during  winding,  298. 
Cradock's  ropes,  295. 
Craig*  W.  Y.,  on  blasting,  loi. 
Creeper  chain,  502. 
Cribs,  see  Curbs. 
Crdne  Colliery,  Westphalia,  343. 
Cross  Creek  Colliery,  Pennsylvania,  532. 
Ci*oBs  cuts,  153. 

boring,  87. 
Crossings,  air,  460. 
Crow's  foot,  29. 
Crucible  steel  ropes,  293. 
Curbs,  garland,  125. 

ii-on,  125,  134. 

wood,  113,  125. 
Cwmaman  Colliery,  Wales,  243. 

Daglish,  J.,  on  boring,  23. 
Daglish  and  Atkinson  on  anemometers, 
462. 

water  gauges,  464. 
Dahmenite,  107. 
Daii'y  Pit,  Wigan,  456. 
Dams,  421. 

••  Dancinff  "  of  valves,  53. 
Davey,  HT,  on  pumping-engine  gear,  387. 

dififerential  engine,  387. 
Davis  and  Stokes*  commutators,  65. 
Davis,  calyx  drill,  23. 
Davis'  sell-timing  anemometer,  462. 
Davy,  Sir  H. ,  on  lamps,  469. 
Davy  lamp,  467,  476. 
Deane  pumps,  403. 
Deep  workmgs,  draining,  408. 
Deepenine  shafts,  143. 
Deflector  lamp,  475,  477. 
Delicate  indicators,  485. 
Demanet,  C,  on  rail  guides,  301. 
Denaby  Main,  Yorkshire,  359,  394,  403, 

Detachers,  automatic,  for  clips,  273. 
Detonators,  92. 

Deutz  benzine  locomotive,  283. 
Diamond  boring,  25.  29,  32,  34. 
Diamond  coal  cutter,  77. 
Dickenson,  J.,  on  subsidence,  185. 
Differential  engine,  387. 

pulley,  261. 
Dip,  2. 

Direct-acting  steam  pumps,  395. 
Disposable  hydrogen,  9. 
Divers,  sinking  by,  140. 
Doors,  458,  460. 
Double-lSeat  valve,  ^84. 
Double-stall  method  of  work,  200. 
Doufflas,  M.  H.,  on  laying  out  kips,  176. 
DowlaiB  Colliery,  South  Wales,  437. 
Dragonite,  107. 


Draining  deep  workings,  408. 

shaft  during  sinking,  129,  403. 
Drawbars,  234. 
Dressers,  40. 
Drills,'  hand,  41. 

machine,  67. 

rotary,  71. 
Driving  fans,  450. 

pulleys,  255,  258. 

i^oads*  46,  152,  160. 
Drums  and  pulleys,  246,  255,  258,  294. 
Drums  for  lining  shafts,  117. 

throwing  in  and  out  of  gear,  253. 

winding,  310,  313,  324,  345. 
Dry  coal  cleaning,  540. 
Drying  coal  for  briquettes,  J44. 
Dubois  and  Pranoois,  rock  dfrill,  74. 
Dudley,  P.  H. ,  on  rails,  225. 
Dumont  on  subsidence,  179,  186. 
Dumford  and  Emens  greaser,  237. 
Dynamite,  88. 
Dynamos,  57. 

Earnock  Colliery,  Lanarkshire,  540. 
East  Franklin  Colliery,  Pennsylvania,  36. 
East  Howie  Colliery,  Durham,  493. 
Edmeston's  clutch,  265. 
Efficiency  of  compressed  air,  56. 

electric  transmission,  66. 

fans,  453. 
Eilers,  K..,  on  electric  locomotives,  28a. 
Electric  batteries,  94,  347,  483. 

blasting,  95. 

coal-cutting  machinery,  81. 

conductors,  65. 

drills,  72. 

haulage,  282. 

horse-power,  64. 

lighting,  482. 

locomotives,  282. 

percussive  drills,  72. 

pumping,  401,  413. 

signals,  371. 

transmission,  57,  251,  413. 

winding,  347. 
Electricity,  57. 
Electromotive  force,  64. 
Electronite,  107. 
Elemore  Colliery,  Durham,  250. 
Elliott's  drill,  44. 

trough  washer,  535. 

wedge,  99. 
Elsom,  H.,  re-lighting  lamps,  481. 
Emilia  Colliery,  Germany,  141. 
Endless  chain  haulage,  251,  253,  502. 

rope  haulage,  251,  258,  265. 
Engine-house,  313. 
Ehigines  for  fans,  442. 

for  haulage,  251. 

for  winding,  308. 
English  Fan  Commission,  464. 
Epinao  Colliery,  Prance,  340. 
Eppleton  Colliery,  Durham,   191,   192, 

242,  441. 
Equivalent  orifice,  453. 
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Evans  k  Son's  pompe,  396,  398, 403. 

valves,  3S4. 
Expansion  joints,  249. 
Expansion  of  steam,  326,  336. 
Explosions  in  air  compressors,  55. 
Explosives,  87. 

firing  of,  94. 

permitted  list,  103. 
Express  pump,  415. 
Eyre's  steel  wheels,  233. 

Fairlev,  W.,  on  air  friction,  438. 
Fan  brake  for  haulage,  247. 
Fan,  Capell,  446,  454,  455. 

Cockson,  445. 

compared  with  furnaces,  456^ 

efficiency  of,  453. 

engines,  452. 

Guibal,  443,  454. 

Mortier,  449,  455. 

Schiele,  445,  454. 

Waddle,  444,  454. 

Walker,  447,  454,  455. 
Faraday  and  Lyell  on  explosion,  429. 
Faults,  2. 

proving,  26. 
Faversham  powder,  107. 
Fayol,  H.,  on  subsidence,  i8a 
Feed-water,  heating,  493. 
Feeding  horses,  239. 
Felspar  washer,  537. 
Fencing  pits,  122,  364,  368. 
Ferguson,  D.,  on  pulleys,  258. 
Finger  chain,  500. 
Fire-damp,  10,  426. 

indicators,  486  {see  cUao  Safety  lamps). 

stink,  220. 
Fires  in  mines,  36,  221. 
Firing  explosives,  91. 
Firminy  Colliery,  168,  459. 
Firth's  props,  160. 
Fish  plates,  226. 
Fisher's  caging  apparatus,  357. 

clip,  27a 

clutch,  264. 

tippler,  508. 
Flat  ropes,  233,  292,  296. 

sheets,  502. 
Forced  draught,  495. 
Forster,  T.  E.,  on  horse  haulage,  243. 
Forster-Brown  and  Adams  on  cost  of 

sinking,  147. 
Fossils,  4. 
Foster,   Sir  C.   Le  N.,   on    timbering, 

159- 
Foster,  E.  Le  N.,  on  acid  water,  408. 

Foulstone,  W.,  on  shafts,  121. 

Fourquemberg  briquette  press,  547. 

Fowler,  G.,  on  coal  dust,  429. 

Fowler's  cage  loading  apparatus,  358. 

Fracturite,  108. 

Frantz's  catches,  354. 

Free-falling  cutters,  18. 

Friction  of  air,  438. 

in  haulage,  251. 


Frictional  electric  machines  for  blast* 

„    ,Jng.  95- 

Fuel  economisers,  494. 

Furnace  ventilation,  441,  456. 

Furnaces  compared  with  fans,  456. 

Fuses,  91. 

Gablock,  16^. 
Galloway  boiler,  491. 
Galloway,  W.,  on  coal  dust,  431. 

draining  shafts,  129. 

guides  tor  sinking,  123. 

secondary  haulage,  241 ,  246. 

shaft  top  doors,  122. 

sinking  at  Llanbradach,  127. 

winding  endues,  336. 
Garforth,  W.  K,  on  coal  cutting,  77,  85. 
Garland  curbs,  125. 
Garswood  Colliery,  62. 
Gases  in  mines,  423. 

indicators  for,  485. 

occluded  in  coal,  10. 

pressure  of,  in  borings,  11. 

releasing,  35. 
Gauge  of  rails,  226. 
Gauges,  water,  463. 
Gelatine  dynamite,  88. 
Gelignite,  89. 
Geloxite,  108. 
Geology,  i. 
Germans,  91. 
Gillott  k  Copley's  coal-cutting  machine, 

76. 
Glasses  for  lamps,  478,  486. 
Glyncastle  Colliery,  Wales,  51a 
Gobert's  sinking  by  freezing,  142. 
Goolden's  coal-cutting  machine,  82. 
Gottesegen  CoUienr,  2>axony,  62. 
Goumay,  de,  on  Koepe  winding,  342. 
Gradient  of  roads,  keeping,  152. 
Oradins  renvers^s,  205. 
Grange  expansion  gear,  328. 
Grant's  drill,  71. 

Graves,  H.  G.,  on  winding  engines,  309. 
Gray  lamp,  470. 
Greasing  ropes,  293.    * 

tub  axles,  237. 


Great  Western  CoUiery,  336. 
Green  well,  G.  C,  c 
on  worldng,  192. 


bing, 


136. 


Green  well's  screen,  516. 

Gresley,  W.  8.,  on  coal  cutting,  84. 

Griff  pumps,  403. 

Grimmitt  s  overwinding  apparatus,  353. 

Guibal  fan,  443,  454. 

Guide,  cage,  300,  302,  306,  307, 

for  boring.  16. 

for  sinking,  122. 

shoes,  306. 

troughs,  307. 
Guiding  pump  rods,  382. 
Guinotte  k  Briart's  screen,  519. 
Gunpowder,  87. 

Gurney,  Sir  G.,  on  ventilation,  443. 
Gyrating  screens,  515. 
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Hade  of  faults,  2,  36. 

Haine  St.  Pierre,  France,  143. 

Haldane,  Dr.,  on  gases  in  mines,  424, 

425.  427. 
Hall,  H. ,  on  coal  dust,  434. 

Hamilton  Palace,  Scotland,  86 

Hammers,  41. 

Hand-machine  drills,  44. 

Hand-tools,  38. 

Hannover  Colliery,  Westphalia,  341, 342. 

Hardie,  W.  D.,  on  coal-cutting,  85. 

Hardy  Pick  Co.'s  appliances,  40,   44, 

235- 
Harris    Navigation    Colliery,    South 

Wales,  II,  120,  123,  147,  308,361, 

437. 
Harrison's  coal-c\itting  machine,  79. 

Harton  Colliery,  Durham,  506. 

Haselmann,  F.,  on  timber,  162. 

Haswell  coal-getter,  99. 

Haswell  Colliery,  Durham,  429. 

Hatfield  pump,  415. 

Hathom-Davey  pumps,  387,  391,  411. 

Haulage,  224. 

benzine  locomotives,  283. 

brakes,  247,  265. 

clips,  269. 

clip  detachers,  273. 

clutches,  263. 

comparison  of  systems,  279. 

compressed  air  locomotives,  281. 

direct-acting,  251. 

drums  and  pulleys,  246,  253,  255,  259, 
260,  276. 

electric  locomotives,  282. 

endless  chain,  255. 

endless  rope,  258. 

engines  for,  249,  251,  262. 

horse,  239. 

locomotives,  281. 

main  and  tail  rope,  253. 

on  branches,  253,  256,  265. 

permanent  way,  224. 

primitive  met&ods,  224. 

rails,  224,  244,  267. 

secondary,  238. 

self-acting  inclines,  244. 

tail  rope,  252. 

transmission  of  power,  248. 
Haydock,  W.,  on  picking  coal,  524. 
Haylite,  108. 

Hay  ward,  Tyler  k  Co.'b  condenser,  406. 
Headways,  181. 
Health  of  miners,  effect  of  explosives 

on,  9a 
Heath.  W.,  on  rope  cappings,  296. 
Heckel,  G.,  on  guides  for  curves,  275. 
Helves,  39. 
Hemp  ropes,  293. 
Heppel  and    Patterson's   coal -cutting 

machine,  82. 
Hepplewhite,  W.  H.,  on  timbering,  1K$, 
Hepplewhite-Gray  lamp,  470,  477,  486. 
Hetton  Colliery,  burham,  409. 
Hewlett  Colliery,  Lancashire,  529. 


Hilda  Colliery,  South  Shields,  290,  356^ 

„  ,  519.  528. 

Hilt  on  coal  dust,  430. 

Hipkin's  sleeper,  228. 

HonenzoUem  Colliery,  Prussia,  282. 

Hoists,  359,  360,  503. 

Holing  in  roads,  153 

Holman's  condenser,  406. 

Hoist  pump,  402. 

Homer  Hill  Colliery,   South    Stafford- 

shire,  366. 
Hood,  A.,  on  laying  dust,  436. 
Hoppits,  121. 
Hopwood  and  Marshall's  winding  engine^ 

„     347. 

Horcajo,  Spain,  pumps  at,  416. 

Horloz  Colliery,  Lti^ge,  301. 

Horse  haula^,  239. 

Horses,  feeding,  239. 

life  of,  241. 
Hottingeur  Shaft,  Epinac,  340. 
Howat's  lamp-cleaning  machme,  482. 

rivet  machine,  480. 
Howell  drill,  45. 

Howl  and  Attwood's  pumps,  399. 
Hrabak  on  deep  winding,  339. 
Hudson's  turntable,  230. 
Hunting,  C,  on  horses,  240. 
Hussmann  coal-boring  machine,  87. 
Hydraulic  mortar,  124. 

power  for  pumping,  409. 

rock  drill,  70. 

transmission  of  power,  70,  409. 

wedges,  99. 
Hydrogen  flame  for  gas  testing,  488, 

Inclinfs,  self-acting,  242. 

Indicators,  fire-damp,  485. 

Ingersoll  rock  drill,  68. 

IngersoU- Sergeant  coal-cutting  machine,. 

79. 
valve,  52. 

Injectors,  494. 

Inset,  arrangement  of,  174. 

Iron  and  steel  supports,  166. 

Iron  tubbing,  132. 

Jabs,  22. 

Jeffrey  coal-cutting  machine,  78,  80,  84. 

Jenkins,  191. 

Ji^-brows,  245. 

Joints,  expansion,  249. 

for  pipes,  249,  377. 

for  spear  rods,  381. 

for  timber  sets,  i  C7. 
Jones,  J.,  on  cost  of  tubbing,  137. 
Jugglers,  212. 
Jumpers,  41. 
Junctions,  229,  248,  267. 

Karlik's  tachograph,  451. 
Kay,  S.  R.,  on  subsidence,  185. 
Keen,  J.,  on  sinking  pumps,  395. 
Kenway,  W.  E.,  prop  supports,  166. 
Keps,  354. 
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Kibbles,  121. 

Kieselgahr,  88. 

Kind-Chaudron  method  of  sinking,  137, 

148. 
Kind's  free-falling  catter,  18. 

plug,  31. 
King's  hook,  350. 
Kips,  169. 

Koepe  system  of  winding,  ^i,  348. 
Kohinoor  CoUiery,  Shenandoah,  187. 
Kynite,  108. 

Labour,  arrangement  of,  188. 
Lamps,  467. 
Lancashire  boiler,  491. 

method  of  working,  193. 
Lang*s  wire  ropes,  295. 
Lay  of  ropes,  295. 
Laying  dust  in  mines,  436. 

rails,  226. 
Lead  rivets,  479,  480. 
Le  Chatelier  on  gas  testing,  488. 
Le  Chatelier  and  Mallard  on  coal  dust, 

430»  432. 
Lee,  J.  F.,  automatic  detacher,  273. 

Lens  Colliery,  France,  54,  168,  507. 

Leonard  and  Baslaux  on  coal  cleaning, 

540. 

Levels,  151. 

Lewis'  pipe  joints,  379. 

Lids,  155. 

Lidgett  Colliery,  84. 

Lifts  for  tubs,  359,  503. 

pump,  390. 
Lighting,  129,  467. 
Lignite,  6. 
Lime  Cartridges,  99. 
Lincoln  Colliery,  Pennsylvania,  36. 
Linins  boreholes,  30. 

shafts,  124. 
Lippmann's  method  of  sinking,  139. 
Liveing's  indicator,  487. 
Llanbradach  Colliery,  South  Wales,  127, 

244.  336. 
Llwynypia  Colliery,  South  Wales,  437. 
Loading  shoots,  525. 
Locked  coil  ropes,  295. 
Locking  safety  lamps,  479. 
Locomotives,  281. 
Longden,  J.  A.,  on  shoeing,  241. 

shaft  pillars,  178,  185. 
Longwall  method,  178,  194,  21a 
Losses  in  air  circulation,  460. 
Louis,  H.,  on  timber,  162. 
Lubricating  tubs,  235. 
Lilhrig  wasners,  536. 
Lye  (>os8  Pit,  South  Staffordshire,  230, 

241,  242,  24s,  260,  265,  298,   370, 

46a 
Lyell  and  Faraday  on  explosions,  429. 

M'CoKKXL  on  coal  dust,  432. 
Maceeorge,  E.  F.,  on  boreholes,  34. 
Iblacnine  drills,  hand,  44. 
power,  67. 


M  'Murtrie,  6.  E.  J.,  on  winding  water, 

130. 
Magnetic  locks,  479. 
Ma|;neto  machines  for  blasting,  95. 
Mam  and  tail  rope  hauli^,  251,  253, 

279. 
Mallard  on  gas  testing,  488. 

Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier  on  coal  duat^ 

430,  432. 
Mammoth  oed,  Pennsylvania,  211. 
Mantle's  sleeper,  229. 
Mariemont  Colliery,  Belgium,  298,  299, 

^      301.  499.  530. 

Marinaye  Colliery,  Belgium,  loa 

Market,  preparing  coal  for,  501. 

Marsaut  lamp,  474. 

Marsaut,  J.  K,  on  lamps,  470,  478. 

Martin,  W.  H.,  on  laying  dust,  437. 

Martinet  Colliery,  Belgium,  302. 

Marvin  electric  rock  drill,  73. 

Masonry,  124,  131,  17a 

Mather  and  Piatt's  pumps,  416. 

system  of  boring,  20,  32. 
Mathet,  L.,  on  working  coal,  216. 
Mativa  on  fan  tests,  455. 
Maypole  Colliery,  Wigan,  395. 
Mechanical  stoking,  494. 

ventilation,  443. 
ftleinicke's  system  of  counterbalancing^ 

324- 
Meisoner  electric  drill,  74. 

Melly,  E.  F.,  on  the  Warwickshire  coal- 
field, 217. 

on  corrugated  roof  supports,  169. 
Mellinff's  reversing  gear,  329. 
Menzel,  C,  on  suMidenoe,  186. 
Mermet,  A.,  on  carbonic  oxide,  428. 
Merry  weather  &  Sons'  pumps,  41  J. 
Merthyr  Vale  Colliery,  South  Wales,  la. 
Middlesbrough,  boring  at,  32. 
Miike  Colliery,  Japan,  398. 
Mine  fires,  30,  22a 
Mitchell's  coal  cutter,  78. 
Moira  Colliery,  Leicestershire,  219. 
Mont  Cennis,  Westphalia,  loa 
Montrambert,  France,  185. 
Moore,  J.,  on  pumping,  410. 
Moore's  hydraulic  pumping  plant,  4IQU 
Morgan  lamp,  474,  479. 
Morgan  winding  engine,  346. 
Mortar,  124. 
Mortier  fan,  449,  455. 
Moss  box,  138. 
Motors,  air,  56. 

electric,  57. 
Mueaeler  lamp,  468,  473. 
MulhoUand's  screen,  521. 
Multitubular  boilers,  491. 
Munscheid  ooal-borinff  machine,  87, 
Murgue,  D.,  on  ventiUtion,  453,  463. 
Murton  Colliery,  Durham,  191. 
Musgrave  expansion  gear,  326. 

Naked  lights,  467. 
Natural  ventilation,  44a 
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Needles,  44. 

Neunkirchen,  Pruasia,  4^0,  433. 
Newbattle  Colliery,  Midi 
Nitro-glyoerine,  Sio. 


othian,  48, 267. 


Nobel  Ardeer  powder,  109. 

carbonite,  109. 
**  Normal,"  theory  of,  170. 
Normanite,  109. 

Normanion  Collierv,  Yorkshire,  62. 
Nostell  Colliery,  Yorkshire,  82. 
Nunnery  Colliery,  Sheffield,  175,  273. 
NutfS  washer,  536. 

<Etnhausem*s  boring  tools,  19,  22. 
Ohm,  64. 

Oil  for  lamps,  477. 
Oiling  ropes,  293. 
tub  axles,  237. 
Optimus  rock  drill,  69. 
Orifice  of  passage,  454. 
Ormerod*8  hook,  351. 
Outbursts  of  gas,  426. 
Outcrop,  2. 
Overbalancing,  325. 
Over-rope  haulage,  268,  272. 
OverMrinding,  preventing,  350. 
Oxy-hydrogen  gas  for  blasting,  100. 

PAiiMSR,  H.,  on  loss  in  ventilation,  451. 

Panels,  189. 

Parker,  £.  W.,  on  coal  cutting,  85. 

Paruschowitz,  boring  at,  33. 

Pasfield's  brake,  319. 

Pattberg  method  of  sinking,  14a 

Pedestals  for  tub  axles,  234. 

Pemberton   Colliery,    I^Ancashire,  365, 

526. 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  cleaning,  532. 

method  of  working,  211. 
Percussive  drills,  41,  67,  7a. 
Percy,  Dr.,  on  coal,  6. 
Permitted  explosives,  103. 
Picking  belts,  522. 

tables,  525. 
Picks,  39. 

Pieler  lamp,  472,  485. 
Piftin  rotary  pump,  416. 
Pile  driving,  115. 
Pillar  and  stall,  188. 
Pipes,  arrangement  of  pump,  377,  403. 

supporting,  in  shafts,  379. 
Pit  frames,  286. 
Pit-ite,  109. 

Pit- top  covering,  122,  365. 
Plating  for  screens,  519. 
Plates  and  turntables,  229. 
Piatt,  P.,  on  working  Mammoth  bed, 

211. 
Plough  steel  ropes,  293. 
Plunger  pumps,  376. 
Plymouth  Colliery,  South  Wales,  65. 
Pneumatic  hoisting,  340. 
Pochin  Colliery,  South  Wales,  437. 
Podmore  Hall  Colliery,  North  Sufford- 
shire,  loi. 


Poetsch's  method  of  sinking,  141,  148. 

PohU's  air  lift  pump,  419. 

Post  and  stall,  188 

Pottsville,  sinking  shaft  at,  120. 

Poussigne  on  deep  winding,  339. 

Power  machine  drills,  67. 

Power,  transmilsion  of,  36,  46,  57,  248, 

409. 
Preservation  of  timber,  161. 
Preparation  of  coal  for  market,  501. 
Preussen  Colliery,  Westphalia,  348. 
Pricker,  44. 
Primary  batteries,  484. 
Priming  composition,  94. 
Produite  Coluery,  Belgium,  139. 
Props,  timber,  155. 

or  keps,  354. 
Prospecting,  14. 
Protector  lamp,  478,  48a 
Proving  faults,  34. 

Prussian  Fire-damp  Commission,  429. 
Pulleys  and  drums,  246,  255,  258,  29a 
Pulleys,  tension,  262. 

winding,  290,  299. 
Pulsomeler,  394,  418. 

Pumping,  374. 

Pumps,  Bailey  k  Co.,  103. 

bucket,  375. 

Bull,  387. 

centrifugal,  416. 

compressed  air,  419. 

connecting  to  rods,  383. 

Cornish,  ^86,  397. 

l>»voy.  387.391.4"- 

direct-acting,  395,  42a 
electric,  413. 

Evans  k  Sons,  396,  398,  403. 
Hat  horn- Davey,  411. 
Hoist,  402. 
Moore,  410,  421. 
Piftin  rotary,  416. 
plunder,  376. 
Riedler,  400,  415. 
sinking,  390,  403. 
Tipton  compound,  399. 
Worthington,  397. 
Pyrites  in  coal,  220. 

Quadrants,  385. 
Quartering,  116. 

Quicksand,  sinking  through,   104,  116, 
140. 

Rackabock,  89. 

Rail  guides,  300. 

Rails,  224. 

Raky's  boring  apparatus,  21. 

Rammelsberg  Mine,  drills  at,  75. 

Ramming,  44. 

Ramrod  Hall  Pit,  South  SUffordshire, 

146. 
Rand  Drill  Co.,  72. 
Rateau  fan,  448,  455. 
Reamer,  30. 
Rearer  seams,  working,  203. 
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Bedmayne,  R.  A.  S.,  on  boring,  33. 

on  workinff,  192. 
Regulating  doors,  460. 
Relighting  safety-lamps,  4S0. 
Repairs,  499. 
Reservoirs,  air,  55. 
Reversed  faults,  3. 
Reversing  gear,  329. 
Revolving  screens,  515. 

tables,  524. 
Richter  on  spontaneous  combustion,  220. 
Riding  column,  387. 
Riedler's  air  compressors,  53. 

pumps,  400,  41?. 
Rigg    and    Meiklejohn's    coal  -  cutting 

machine,  77. 
Rigg's  tippler,  505. 
Ripping,  195. 
Rising  main,  377. 
Rivelavie,  40. 
Roads,  151. 

Robinson's  washer,  536. 
Roburite,  90,  1 10. 
Roche  la  Moli^re,  France,  128. 
Rock  drills,  Adelaide,  69. 

Brandt,  70. 

electric,  72. 

Ingersoll,  68b 

Marvin,  73. 

optimus,  69. 

supports  for,  71,  12a 

triixxl,  72. 
Rods,  boring,  18,  23. 
Rollers  for  haulage,  247. 
Roof,  ripping,  195. 

supporting,  154. 
Rope,  292,  323. 

attaching  to  cage,  296. 

boring,  20. 

cappings,  296. 

greasing  apparatus,  293. 

guides,  302. 

threading,  278. 

winding,  counterbalancing,  322. 
Rope-ways,  boreholes  as,  36. 
Rossigneaux  balance  bob,  385. 
Rotary  drills.  44,  71. 

pumps,  416. 
Rowbotham's  pump  wheel,  23s. 
Royal    Commission    on    Accidenta    in 
Mines,  431,  432,  469,  474,  477. 

on  coal  dust,  434,  435. 
Rutherford   and   Thomson's  clip,  272, 

274,  276. 
Ryder's  lock,  479. 

Sack  borer  for  shafts,  14a 
Saclier  on  sinking,  142. 
Safety  cages,  352. 

cartridges,  89. 

hooks,  350. 

props,  352. 

valves,  491. 
Safety -lamps,  467. 

Ash  worth's,  478,  486. 


Safety-lamps,  Ashworth's  Mueseler,  473. 
bonnetea  Mueseler,  473. 
Chesneau,  485. 
CUnny,  467,  468. 
cleaning,  482. 
Davy,  467,  476. 
deflector,  475,  477. 
electric,  482. 
gauze,  467,  469. 

f  lasses,  478,  486. 
[epplewhite-Gray,  470,  477,  486. 

locking,  479. 

Marsaut,  474. 

Morgan,  474,  479. 

Mueseler,  468,  473. 

oil,  477. 

Pieler,  472,  485. 

protector,  478,  48a 

relighting,  480. 

Sight,  477. 

Stophenson,  468. 

Stokes,  485. 

Thomeburry,  476. 

Tin-can  Davy,  476. 

wick,  478. 

wick  tubes,  478. 

Wolflf,  478,  481. 
Salt  used  in  dtisty  mines,  436. 
Sandwell  Park  Colliery,  South  Stafford- 
shire, 147,  271,  28^. 
Sawing  timber,  50a 
Sawyer,  A.  R.,  block,  246. 

on  strength  of  roof,  1 54. 
vScaffolding  in  shaft,  126. 
SchanschieflTs  electric  lamp,  484. 
Schiele  fan,  445,  454. 
Schladebach,  boring  at,  33. 
Scott  &  Mountain's  electric  pumps,  415. 
Scrapers,  43. 
Screens,  510. 

Briart,  511,  519. 

Chambers,  513. 

combs,  519. 

Cox's  gyratory,  515. 

fixed  ror.  510. 

Greenwell's,  516. 

Guinotto,  519. 

gyratory,  515, 

jigging.  SH- 
movable  bar,  511. 

Mulholland,  521. 

plating,  519. 

revolving,  515. 

spiral,  516. 

trommels,  515. 

varying  size,  518. 

vibromotor,  517. 
Seaham  Colliery,  Durham,  135. 
Search  for  coal,  14. 
Secondary  batteries,  483. 

hulage,  238. 

ventilation,  452. 
Self-acting  inclines,  244. 
Self  emptying  cages,  358,  364. 
Semi-portable  engines,  244. 
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Ser  fan,  448,  455. 

Setting  timber,  methods  of,  154. 

Shaft  pillars,  178. 

Shafts,  deepening,  143. 

form  of,  1 12. 

lining,  124. 

position,  112. 

sinking  by  boring,  137. 

size,  113. 

timbering,  113. 

tobbing,  131. 

widening,  146. 

winding  in  upcast,  365. 
Shale  pickers,  automatic,  ^33. 
Shamrock  Colliery,  Westphalia,  70. 
Sharpening  tools,  40,  42. 
Shaw's  eas  tester,  487. 
Shenandoah  City  ColUery,  Pennsylvania, 

36. 
Shipley  Colliery,  Derbyshire,  99. 
Shireoaks    Colliery,    Nottinghamshire, 

137. 
Shoeing  horses,  241. 

Shoots,  loading,  525. 

Shovels,  38. 

Shutters  for  fans,  45a 

Siemens,  A.,  on  electro-moters,  58. 

Side-laning,  209. 

Side  of  work,  209. 

Sight  lamp,  477. 

Signalling,  371. 

Sinking,  112. 

after  reaching  stone  head,  119. 

by  boring,  137. 

deepening,  143. 

freezing  ground,  141,  142,  148. 

Gobert,  142. 

Kind-Chaudron,  137,  148. 

Idppman,  139. 

Pattberg,  140. 

Poetsch,  141,  148. 

pumps,  390,  403. 

sack  borer,  14a 

through  quicksand,  114,  116,  14a 

to  stone  head,  113. 

Triger,  140,  148. 

upwards,  146. 

widening,  146. 

with  divers,  140. 
Sizing  coal,  534. 

Skelton  Park  Colliery,  Yorkshire,  374. 
Skips  and  cages,  291. 
Skirtings,  191. 
Slack  rope,  taking  up,  262. 
Sledges  and  hammers,  41. 
Sleepers,  227. 
Slip  in  pumps,  383. 
Sludcers,  16,  21. 
SmaUman*B  clip,  269. 
Smith,  S. ,  on  safety  props,  352. 
Smith  &  Moore's  lime  cartridge,  99. 
Sneyd  Colliery,  North  Staffor£hire,  343. 
Snore  piece,  ^75,  394. 
Soar,  0. ,  ooaf-lowering  apparatus,  525. 
Soldenhoflf,  K.  de,  on  coal- washing,  539. 


Solenoids,  72. 

Sommeiller^s  air  compressor,  48. 

Sopwith,  A.,  on  longwall,  195. 

Southall,  A.  B.,  on  guides,  308. 

South  Sta£fordshire,  method  of  working, 

208,  217. 
South  Wales,  method  of  workine,  20a 
Sparking  of  electro-motors,  64,  81. 
Spaulding,  H.  C,  on  electric  looomo- 

tives,  282. 
Spear  rods,  380. 
Speed  indicators  for  fans,  451. 
Spencer's  corrugated  rollers,  247. 
Sperenberg,  boring  at,  32. 
Spillinff,  160. 
Spiral  drums,  313. 

screens,  516. 
SpitzhcuUn,  534. 
Splitting  air  currents,  457. 
Spontaneous  combustion,  220,  548. 
Sprags,  156. 
Sprague,  T.  W. ,  on  electric  coal  cutters^ 

Spray  producers,  437. 

Spring  pole,  17. 

Spudding,  23. 

Spurns,  209. 

Square  work,  209. 

Squibs,  91. 

Stables,  241. 

Stages  for  walling,  126. 

Sti£  and  pillar,  188. 

Stanley's  heading  machine,  86. 

Stauss  props,  355,  363. 

Steam  boilers,  490. 

coal,  7. 

condensing,  330,  406,  494. 

engines,  251,  395,  452. 

expansion,  326. 

{Sauge,  492. 

let  ventilation,  443. 

lifts,  358,  503. 

pipes,  249,  443,  492,  499. 

pumps,  395. 

superheating,  495. 

traps,  250. 
Steam-ways,  boreholes  as,  36. 
Steavenson,  A.  L. ,  on  fans,  453. 

on  fire-damp  indicators,  486. 
Steel  pit  frames,  288. 

ropes,  293. 

sleepers,  228. 

supports,  166. 
Stepnenson  lamp,  468. 
Stemming,  43. 

Stevens'  briquette  press,  543. 
Stocks  or  trees,  377. 
Stokes,  A.  H.,  on  coal  dust,  434. 

lamp,  485. 

wick  tube,  478. 
Stoking,  mechanical,  494. 
Stone  head,  113. 
Stoop  and  room,  188. 
Stoppings,  153,  458. 
Stops  or  blocks,  245,  257,  528. 
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Stowite,  iia 

Strata,  2. 

Stretcher  ban,  71,  12a 

Strike,  2. 

Stringiiiff  deals,  113. 

Stureean's  oompressor,  49,  51. 

Stythe,  424. 

SuD8idenoe»  178. 

Soiase  on  Koepe  winding,  342. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  426. 

Snlliyan    Prospeoting    Ga's   hydraulio 

feed,  25. 
Sulzer  expansion  gear,  328. 
Superheating  steam,  49q. 
Supporting  pipes  in  shafts,  379^ 

rock  drills,  71,  120. 

roof,  154. 
Surveying  boreholes,  34. 
Suspended  lifts,  39a 
Sussmann  electric  lamp^  483. 
Switches,  raU,  229. 
Sylvester's  timber  jack*  164. 
Syphons,  408. 
Synclinal,  2. 

Tablbb,  revolving,  524* 
TailUs  choBaomUBy  124. 

maiUanteSt  123. 
Tail-rope  for  winding,  324. 

haulage,  251,  253,  279. 
Tamping,  43,  98. 

plugs,  98. 
Taper  ropes,  323. 
Tapping  water,  34. 
Taza-Malissard  fan  brake,  247. 
Tempering  tools,  a2,  46. 
Temper  screw  for  bori^,  22. 
Ten-yard  seam,  S.  Starordihire,  208. 
Tenaers  for  boring,  32. 
Tension  pulleys,  262. 
Thermometer,  4J53. 
Thick  coal  working,  208. 
Thomas,  J.  W.,  on  fOM  in  coal,  10,  432. 
Thompson,  K,  steel  bar  supports,  167, 

169. 
Thompson's  calorimeter,  9. 
Thomeburry  lamp,  476. 
Threading  the  rope  for  haolagei  278. 
Throw  of  faults,  36. 
Thunderite,  iii. 
Thurling,  153. 
Tiller,  boring,  16. 
Timber,  strength  of,  162. 

preparation  of,  161,  50a 

withdrawing,  163. 
Timbering,  154. 
Tin-can  Davy  lamp,  476b 
Tipping  kibble,  I2i. 

waggon,  123. 
Tipplers,  504. 

Tipton  compound  pump,  399. 
Tomson's  caging  appliance,  36a 

winding  engine,  345. 
Tonkin's  valve,  397,  398. 
Tools,  hand,  38. 


Tools,  for  rock  drills,  74. 

shiurpening,  40,  42. 
Trafalgar  CoUiery,  Gloucestershire,  415. 
Trans^rmers,  59. 
Transmission  ot  power,  36,  46,  57,  248, 

409. 
Trasenster,  L.,  on  Koepe  winding,  342. 
Trees  or  stocks,  377. 
Trepans,  138. 

Triger's  method  of  sinking,  140,  148. 
Trip  expansion  gear,  326. 
Tripod  for  drill,  72. 
Trommels,  ^15. 
Trough  faulta,  3. 

guides,  307. 

washers,  535. 
Tubbing,  131. 

corrosion  of,  136,  44a, 

cost  of,  136. 

strength  of,  135. 
Tub  controllers,  37a 
Tubs,  230. 

attaching  to  rope,  255,  269. 

chancing,  316,  337,  3^8. 

circulation  of,  174,  361,  370,  502. 

keeping  on  cage,  292. 
Tumbull^  tippler,  509. 
Turntables,  230. 
lyidesley    Colliery,    Lancashire,   318, 

327. 

Un<x)N70BMablk  strata,  3. 
Undercutting,  ms  Coal-cutting  machines. 

in  roads,  152. 
Under  and  over  rope  haulage,  266,  269. 
Upcast  shaft,  winding  in,  365. 
Useful  effect  of  fans,  453. 

Vaouum  Brake  Oo.'s  appliances,  130b 
Valves  for  air  compressors,  5a 

boilers,  491. 

pumps,  383. 
Van-Depoele  coal-cutting  machine,  84- 
Ventilation,  129,  153,  423. 

distribution  of,  457. 

during  driving,  129. 
sinking,  153. 

fans,  443. 

furnace,  441. 

measurement  of,  461. 

natural,  440. 

regulating,  46a 

steam  jet,  443. 
Vibromotor,  517. 
Victorite,  iii. 
Virite,  iii. 
Visor,  353. 

Vivier's  Colliery,  Belgium,  343. 
Volt,  64. 
Vosberg  tunnel,  drills  at,  75. 

Waddlb  fan,  444,  454. 
Wadhook,  29. 
Waggon,  tipping,  123. 
Wain,  £.  B.,  on  longwall,  196^ 
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Walker,  G.  B.,  on  coal-cutting,  84. 

on  electric  locomotives,  282. 
Walker's  brake,  265. 

difTerential  pulley,  261,  344. 

fan.  437,  454,  455. 

hook,  351. 

shutter,  450. 

valves,  50,  53. 
Walling  stages,  126. 
Walls  or  bords,  188. 
Ward  and  Lloyd's  clip,  271. 
Warsop,  T.,  on  compressed  air,  56. 
Warwickshire  method  of  workii^,  217. 
Washing  coal,  534. 
Water  cartridges,  89. 

gauges,  A63,  402. 
eeping  back  by  tabbing,  X31. 

rings,  125. 

tapping,  34. 

winding,  129. 
Watering  dusty  mines,  436. 
Watt,  64. 

We<iffes  for  getting  coal,  40,  99. 
Weights  for  rope  guides,  305. 
West  and  Jenkin's  air  valves,  53. 
WestfAlite,  iii. 

Whamdiffe  Silkstone  Colliery,  York- 
shire, 282. 
Wheeler,  Prof.,  on  coal-cutting,  79. 
Wheels  and  axles,  233. 
White  damp,  426. 
Whiting  winding  engine,  344. 
Whitmore's  brake,  320. 
Wick,  478. 
Widening  bore  holes,  30 

shafts,  146. 
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Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  with  Numerous  Diagrams^  Examples^  emd 
Tables,  and  a  Chapter  on  FoundaHous.    In  Large  Stw.     Ckth,     its. 

THE  DESIGN  OF  STRUCTURES: 

A  PMMttMU  TPMitlfle  on  tli«  Ballding  of  Brtdffoa. 

Roota.  Aw« 

By   S.   ANGLIN,  C£., 

llaiCMr  of  lagfaMeriag,  Royal  UniTerrity  of  Irehad,  lat*  Whitwovth  Scholar,  ftc. 
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Tkrr-BooK  on  the  subject,  bat  also  to  the  proCessioaal  angfaieer  as  an  BcanDoraLV 
VALUABLs  book  of  refoeooa."— JftfidUmm/  W^rld, 


Third  Edition,    Thoroughly  Revised.     Royal  8m.      WUh  uumerom 
niustnUious  and  13  Lithographic  PlaUs,    Handsome  Ckth.     Priu  JQf. 

A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON 

BRIDGE-CONSTRUCTION: 

Being  a  Text-Book  on  the  Conetniotion  of  Bridges  In 

Iron  and  SteeL 

FdR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS,  DRAUQHTSMEN,  AND  ENGINEERS. 
By  T.  CLAXTON    FIDLER,    M.Inst.C.E., 

PraC  of  Engineering,  Univanity  CoUegv^  Dundea. 

"The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Fidler's  work  will  again  ooonpy  the  aame  con- 
■nououB  POSITION  among  professional  text-books  and  treatises  as  has  been 
aooorded  to  its  predeoeasorB.    Sound,  bucfls,  and  full."— TA^  Engineer, 


In  Medium  Svo.     Handsome  Cloth,    /^,  i-xv  +  248,  with  over 
100  Illustrations,    Price  los,  6d,  net, 

GONSTRUGTMAL  STEELWORK: 

Being  Notes  on  the  Praetieal  Aspect  and  the  Principles  of 

Design,  together  with  an  Account  of  the  Present 

Methods  and  Tools  of  Manufacture. 

By  A.   W.   FARNSWORTH, 

Associate  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

"  A  worthy  volume,  which  will  be  found  of  much  assistance.  ...  A  book  of 
particular  ydhie."— Practical  Engitutr. 

"Will  be  found  of  value  to  all  Architects  and  Engineers  engaged  in  steelwork  construe* 
don."-i?MiU^  AVactf. 
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In  Large  Sva    Handsome  Cloth,  Gilt,  Uniform  with  StaMiiy  of  Ships 

and  Steel  Ships  (p.  38).      With  34  Folding  Platea  and  468 

Illnatrationa  in  the  Text.    30i.  net. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of 

DOCK    ENGINEERING. 

By  BRYSSON  CUNNINGHAM,  B.E.,  As80C.M.In8t.C.R, 

Of  the  Eogbieera'  DApartmeiit,  Meney  Dooka  and  Hftrbonr  Board. 
GENERAL  CONTENTS. 

HiBtorical  and  Discnrsive. — Dock  Design. — ConstrQctive  Appliances. — 

Materials. — Dock  and  Qnay  Walls. — Entrance  Passages  and  Locks. — 

Jetties,  Wharves,  and  Piers. — Dock  Gates  and  CaissoDs. — Transit  Sheds 

and  Warehouses.  —  Dock  Bridees.  —  Graving  and  Repairing  Docks.  — 

Working  Equipment  of  Docks.  —Index. 

"  We  have  never  seen  a  more  profoiely-illnBtrated  treatise.    It  is  a  most  important 
siandard  work,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  dock  and  harbour  engineers."— iSteaniM4>* 
"  Will  be  m  the  greatest  service  to  the  expert  as  a  book  of  reference."— AH^inear. 


Fourth  Edition.    In  Two  Parts,  Pabliahed  Separately. 

A    TEXT-BOOK    OF 

Engineering  Drawing  and  Design. 

YoL.  I. — Pbaotioal  Gbometrt,  Plans,  and  Solid.    48.  6d. 
YoL.  II. — Maohinb  and  Engine  Dbawino  and  Dbsion.  4b.  6cU 

BY 

SIDNEY  H.  WELLS,  Wh.Sc,  A.M.I.C.E.,  A.M.LMech.E., 

ftinolpal  of  the  Batt«rM«  Polytechnlo  Instttote,  Ac 

Wiih  mofiy  lUua^reUUma,  tpeciaUy  prepared  for  the   Work,  and  mtmercus 

JBxample$,/or  (he  Uee  0/ Students  tn  Teehnteal  Schools  and  Colleges. 

"  A  OATRAK  vixv-BOOK.  arnuifed  on  an  bzcbluv*  stsvsm.  ealeolatad  to  glTe  an  tntellliMit 
fiasp  of  the  tnkject.  sod  not  the  mere  faoaltr  of  meehanieal  oopytng.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wells  shows 
now  to  make  ooMPura  woaKX*»-DaAWuee,  (useoasiiig  ftillj  «aoh  step  In  the  design.'— JRislHsol 


In  Large  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.    With  201  lUnstrationB.    68.  net. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 


GIRDERS,  AND  COLUMNS 

tN  MACHINES  AND  STRUCTURES. 

With  Examples  in  Graphio  Statics. 

By  WILLIAM  H.  ATHERTON,  M.Sc,  M.LMbch.E. 

**A  rery  nsefnl  source  of  informatloD.    ...    A  work  which  we  commend  rery 
highly    .    .    .    the  whole  being  illustrated  by  a  large  collection  of  very  well  chosen 

ere  should  be  a  strong  demand  for  this  concise  treatise."— Pole's  WuHy. 
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Just  Published.    In  Handsome  Cloth.    With  252  Illustrations.    15s.  net. 

THE  THEORY  OF  THE  STEAM  TURBINE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Construction  of  the  Steam  Turbine, 
with  Historical  Notes  on  its  Development. 

By  ALEXANDER  JUDE. 

CoNTSNTS— Fundamental.— Historical  Notes  on  Turbines. — The  Velocity  of  Steam.— 
Types  of  Steam  Turbines.— Practical  Turbines.— The  Efficiency  of  Turbines  Type  L— 
Trajectory  of  the  Steam.— Efficiency  of  Turbines,  Types  II.,  III.  and  IV.— Turbine  Vanes.— 
Disc  and  Vane  Friction  in  Turbmes.— Spectnc  Heat  of  Superheated  Steam.— Strength 
of  Rotating  Discs.— Governing  Steam  Turbines.— Steam  Consumption  of  Turbines.— The 
Whirling  ot  Shafts.— Speed  of  Turbines.— I ndkx. 


Works  by  BRTAN  DONKIN,  M.Iii8t.C.E.,  H.IiistMeeh.£.,  &e. 

Now  Ready.     Fourth   Edition,    Revised  and   Enlarged.     With 
additional  Illustrations.     Large  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.     25s.  net. 

A    TREATISE    ON 

GAS,  OIL,  AND  AIR  ENGINES. 

By  BRYAN  DONKIN,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inst.Mbch.E^ 

Contents.- Part  I.— Gas  Engines :  General  Description  of  Action  and  Parts.— 
Heat  Cycles  and  Classification  of  Gas  Engines. — History  of  the  Gas  Engine. — The 
Atkinson,  Griffin,  and  Stockport  Engines. — The  Otto  Gas  Engine. — Modern  British  Gas 
Engines. — Modem  French  Gas  Engines.— German  Gas  Engines.— Gas  Production  for 
Motive  Power. — Utilisation  of  Blast-furnace  and  Coke-oven  Gases  for  Power. — The  Theory 
of  the  Gas  Engine. — Chemical  Composition  of  Gas  in  an  Engine  Cylinder. — Utilisation  of 
Heat  in  a  Gas  Engine. — Explosion  and  Combustion  in  a  Gas  Engine. — Part  II. — 
Petroleum  Engines :  The  Discovery,  Utilisation,  and  Properties  of  Oil.— Method  of 
Treating  Oil. — Carburators. — Early  Oil  Engines. — Practical  Application  of  Gas  and  Oil 
Engines.- Part  III.— AIp  Engines. — Appbndicbs.— Indbx. 

"The  best  book  now  published  on  Gas,  Oil,  and  Air  Engines." — Engineer, 
"A  thoroughly  reliable  and  exhaustive  treatise." — Engineering, 


In  Quarto,  Handsome  Cloth.     With  Numerous  Plates.     25s. 

THE  H EAT  EFFIGI ENGY  OF  STEAM  BOI LER8 

(LAND,   MARINE,  AND   LOCOMOTIVE). 

With  many  Tests  and  Experiments  on  diffepent  Types  of 

Boilers,  as  to  the  Heating  Value  of  Fuels,  &e.,  with 

Analyses  of  Gases  and  Amount  of  Evaporation, 

and  Suggestions  for  the  Testing  of  Boilers. 

By    BRYAN    DONKIN,    M.Inst.C.E. 

Genbral  Contsnts. — Classification  of  Different  Tjrpes  of  Boilers. — 435  Eiraeriments  on 
English  and  Foreign  Boilers  with  their  Heat  Efficiencies  shown  in  Fifty  Tables. — Fire 
Grates  of  Various  Types. — Mechanical  Stokers. — Combustion  of  Fuel  in  Boilers. — ^Trans- 
mission of  Heat  through  Boiler  Plates,  and  their  Temperature. — Feed  Water  Heaters, 
Superheaters,  Feed  Pumps,  &c. — Smoke  and  its  Prevention. — Instruments  used  in  Testing 
Boilers. — Marine  and  Locomotive  Boilers.— Fuel  Testing  Stations. — Discussion  of  the  Trials 
and  Conclusions.— On  the  Choice  of  a  Boiler,  and  Testing  of  Land,  Marine,  and  Locomotive 
Boilers. — Appendices. — Bibliography. — Indbx. 

With  Plates  illustrating  Progress  made  during  recent  years^ 

and  the  best  Modem  Practice, 

"  Probably  the  won  sxBAusnvx  ruwnt  that  has  ever  been  oollected,     ▲  fSAonoAi. 
Book  by  a  thorongfaly  practical  man."— /row  wnd  Coal  gVaatej  Rtview. 

LONDON :  CHARLES  QRIFFIN  ft  Ca.  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 


ESQiSMSBINQ  AND  MaOHANIOB. 

BUSHED.     In  Large  Crown  Svo.     HandBome  < 
131  lUnitrktioiis. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HABINE  STEAH  TURBINE. 


FouRTB  Ei>nioR,  B«Tiaed,     Fo«ket-Size,  Le»th«r,  12».  U. 

BOILERS,  MARINE  AND  LAND: 

THEIR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  STRENGTH. 

A  HurmooK  or  Bcua,  Fdbmvi.^  Tablm,  fto.,  rklatitb  to  Matbhial. 

BounuNOfl,  AKD  PKXBSuan,  Safkfi  Valts,  SrBiKea, 

Fi^nHOfl  AKD  UoDRTnrafl,  ko, 

FOR  THE   USE   OF   ENGINEERS,  SDRVEYOBS,   BOILEH-HAKERB, 

AND  8TBAM  DSEES. 

Bt  T.  W.  TRAILL,    M.  Inbt.O.K,   F.E.RN.. 


Fmu  Editioh.      Luge   Crown  8to.      With  i 
lUuatratioD*.    8*.  net. 

ENGINE-ROOM    PRACTICE: 

A  Handbook  for  Entrlueers  and  Offleers  In  tbe  Royal  Nar; 

and  Mercantile  Marine,  Inclndlnff  the  Management 

of  the  Main  and  AaxlUary  Engines  on 

Board  Ship. 

Bt  JOHN  O.  LIYERSmOE,  RN.,  A.M.I.C.E. 

OdMwU.— Oeaanl  DMsripUon  oT  >Udi»  MuhlnBrT.— Tha  Coodlttoiu  or  Barrla  ud 


In  Large  Crown  Svo,  Cloth.     Folly  Illiutnted.     6b.  net. 

O  I  X.        F  XT  S  L: 

ITS   SUPPLY,   OOUPOsmOV,   ASH   APFUOATXOH. 
Br   SIDNEY    H.    NORTH, 


A  SoQTCH  Df  tiappl7- — Boonomlc  Aspect  of  Uquid  P 

CompoilUoD  of  Pnal  Olli.— CoodlUoni  of  CombnitLon  Id  Oil  FUal  Furnac 

Hettaodaud  Kxperlmonta.— Modem  Buj '  "---'-     ""  »■-'  '™-  «■ 

po*e*.— For  B»t»1  PiirptKM.— On  Looonn 
— ApnodlCM.  -Indh. 

''  BTBTJOfW  iDtfiTHt' 

teit-book.'— Jfiiftirt. 

lOHOOH:  CHIRLE8  GSIFFIH  i  CO.,  LIVITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Sboond  Edition,  Revited.      With  nomeroai  Plates  reduoed  from 
Working  Drawings  and  280  lUnstrationfl  in  the  Text.     21s. 

A     MANUAL     OF 

LOCOMOTIVE    ENGINEERING: 

A  Praetieal  Text-Book  for  the  Use  of  Enfl[ine  Builders, 

Designers  and  Draughtsmen,  Rafiway 

Engineers,  and  Students. 

By  WILLIAM  FRANK  PETTIGREW,  M.Inst.CE. 

With  a  Seotion  on  American  and  Continental  Bngines. 

By  albert  p.   RAVENSHBAR,   B.Sa, 

Of  HUM  llalestj*!  Pstent  Office. 

OoRiciiK.^Hlatorioa]  Introdootion,  1768-1868.  — Modem  LocomotiTee :  Simple. « 
Modem  LooomotWes :  Oompoand.  •  Primary  Coneiderfttion  in  LocomotiTe  Design.— 
Cyllnden,  Steam  Ohesta,  and  Stofflnff  Boxes.— Pistons,  Piiton  Rods,  Orossheads.  sod 
Sude Bars.— Oonneotiagsnd  ConpUns  Boda— Wboele  and  Axlea  Axle Bozee,  Hombioeks, 
and  Bearing  Springs. --Balancing.— Valre  Gear.— Slide  ValTes  and  Valre  Gtoar  Detaila— 
rraming,  Bogles  and  Axle  Tracks,  Badial  Axle  Boxes.^Bollera- Smokebox.  Blast  Ptpe^ 
firebox  Fittings.— Boiler  Mountings.— Tendera- Bailway  Brakes.— Lubrication.— Oon- 
snmptlon  of  FoeL  ETaporaticm  and  Engine  Efficiency.— American  LooomotlTes.^Ooii- 
tlnental  LooomotiTea— Repairs,  Rnnning,  Inspection,  and  Renewals.— Tbree  Appendloes. 
•■Index. 

"The  work  ooBTAxn  all  tbat  oah  bb  lbaxht  from  a  book  upon  snch  a  saMeot  It 
will  at  once  rank  as  thb  stahdaxd  wobk  vrov  this  dcfobtaiit  gumnm.*'— Railway  MagoMimt, 


At  Pbbss.    In  Large  8vo.    Fully  lUustrated. 

LOCOMOTIVE  COMPOUNDING  AND  SUPERHEATING. 

By    J.    F.    GAIRNS. 

Contents.— Introductory.— CompoundlDg  and  Superheating  for  Locomotlres.— A 
Classification  of  Compound  Systems  for  Locomotives.— The  History  and  Development  of 
the  Compound  Locomotive.  —  Two-Cylinder  1^ on-Automatic  Systema— Two-Cylinder 
Automatic  Systems.— Other  Two-Cylinder  Systems.- Three-Cylinder  Systems.— Four- 
Cylinder  Tandem  Systems.— Four-Cylinder  Two-Crank  Systems  (other  than  Tandem).— 
Four-Cylinder  Balanced  Systema— Four-Cylinder  Divided  ana  Balanced  Systema— 
Articulated  Compound  Engines.— lYiple-Expanslon  Locomotives.— Compound  Rack 
Locomotivea— Concluding  Remarks  Conceraing  Compound  Locomotives.— The  Use  of 
Snpertieated  Steam  for  Locomotives.— Indbx. 


In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth,     WUh  Plates  and  lUustrcUions.    16s. 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

By  WILLIAM   HENRY   OOLE,   M.Inbt.O.R, 

Late  Deputy-Manager,  North- Western  Railway,  India 

Contents.— jyiacxunon  of  the  Tenn  <*  Light  RailwayB."— English  Railwrnys, 
Bates,  and  Fanners.  —  Light  Railways  m  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  other 
Enropean  Countries,  America  and  the  Colonies,  Lidia.  Ireland.— Road  Trans- 
uoTt  as  an  alternative. —The  Light  Railways  Act,  1896.— The  Qaestion  of 
Gauge.— Constmction  and  Workinff.— Locomotives  and  Rolling-Stock.— LJc^t 
lUiQwaTB  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.— Appendices  and  Index. 

"  WUl  remain,  for  some  time  yet,  a  Staxdaxd  Wobx  tn  everything  relating  to  Ught 
BaUwava"-iriv<»«r. 

**Tne  whole  subject  is  BXHAusTrvsLT  and  PBAcncALLT  considered.   The  work  oan  be 
cordially  recommended  as  nmispBHSABLB  to  those  whose  duty  it  Is  to  become  aoqoalnted 
with  one  of  the  prime  necessities  of  the  immediate  future."— /bi«iMr|f  OJfleUU  OmatU. 
^■^-^^-"^^"^"~-~~~^^^^^~^^"^-^"""^^-^^^^— ^^— ^^— ^— ^^— '^■"— ^-^— ~"~^~— ^^"^~~-^"~"^"^^"^^— "—"^^^^"^-^"""^^^ 
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Fourth  Edition,  Thoroughlj  Kevised  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 
With  Numerous  lUustrcUums,     Price  lOa,  6d, 

VALVES  AND  VALVE-GEARING: 

A  PRACTICAL  TEXT-BOOE  FOR    THE    USE   OF 
ENGINEERS,  DRAUGHTSMEN,  AND  STUDENTS. 

By   CHARLES   HURST,    Practical    Draughteman. 


Pabt  I.— steam  Engine  Valyes. 
Past  II.— Om  Bn«lne  Valyes   and 
Oean. 


Pabt  III.— Air  Compressor  Valves  and 

Gearing. 
Part  IV.— Pomp  Valves. 

"Ma.  HuKSf  s  VALTBS  and  VAivi-QiAmiva  will  prove  a  very  valoable  aid,  and  tend  te  tlie 
pradnetion  of  Bnctnes  of  soibiitifio  dision  and  icovomioal  woaxiiro.  .  .  .  Will  be  lanelj 
sooffht  after  by  Btudents  and  Designera"— ifaHM  Bngitmr. 

*'  As  a  practical  treatise  on  the  subject,  the  book  stands  without  a  rival '*—J/<eAotttoil 
World.  

Hints  on  Steam  Engine  Design  and  Conatruotion.  By  Chabues 
HuBST,  "Author  of  Valvea  and  Valve  Qearing.'*  Sbcond  Edition, 
Revised.  In  Paper  Boards,  8vo.,  Cloth  Back.  IlluBtrated.  Prioe 
la.  6d.  net. 

CoKTKiiTB.— L  Steam  Pipes.— XL  Valves. ~1IL  Cylinders.— IV.  Air  Pumps  and  Con« 
densers.~V.  Motion  Work.— VI.  Crank  Shafts  and  Pedestals.— VU  Valve  Qear.— VIIL 
Lnbrioation.— IX.  Miscellaneons  Details  — Innsx. 

'^  A  handy  volume  which  every  practical  young  engineer  should  possess."— 77b<  Model 
Xngineer. 


Sixth  Edition.    Folio,  strongly  half-bound,  21s. 

Computed  to  Foup  Places  of  Decimals  fop  every  Minute  of  Angle 

up  to  100  of  Distance. 

For  the  Use  of  Surveyors  and  Engineers. 
By    RICHARD    LLOYD    GURDEN, 

Authorised  Surveyor  for  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 

\*  PubUshed  with  tht  ConcHrrena  ^J  thi  Surveyors- Gtmerai  for  New  StmtA 

Wedis  and  Victoria, 

**  Those  who  have  ejcperience  m  exact  Suavav-woaic  will  best  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  enonnous  amount  of  labour  re|»escnted  by  this  valuable  book.  The  computations 
enable  tlie  user  to  ascertain  the  sines  and  cosines  for  a  *<i«»«"«^  of  twelve  miles  to  within 
half  an  inch,  and  this  by  nnnxKNCB  to  but  Omb  Tabus,  in  place  ol  the  usual  Fifteen 
minute  computations  required.  This  alone  is  evidence  of  the  ssiwtsnce  which  the  Tables 
ensure  to  every  user,  and  as  every  Surveyor  in  active  practioe  has  felt  the  want  of  such 
assistance    raw   knowing    op    thsir    pubucation   will   rbmain    without   thxm." 

^Engineer, 

Strongly  Bound  in  Super  Royal  8vo.      Doth  Boards.      7s.  6d.  net 


For  Calealating  Wages  on  the  Bonus  or  Premium  Systems. 
For  Engineering^  Technical  and  Allied  Trades, 

By  henry  A.   GOLDING,    A.M.I nst.M.E., 

Technical  Assistant  to  Messrs.  Bryan  Donkln  and  Clench.  Ltd..  and  Assistant  Lecturer 
in  Mechanical  Engineering  at  the  Northampton  Institute,  London,  B.C. 

"Cannot  fail  to  prove  practically  serviceable  to  those  for  whom  they  have  been 
designed."— iSootsman. 

lONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  «  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Just  Ready.    Second  Edition.    Large  8vo,  HandBome  Cloth.    With 

niiutrationB,  Tables,  fta 

Lubrication  &  Lubricants: 

A   TREATISE   ON    THE 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  LUBRICATION 

Ain>  ON  THB 

NATURE,   PROPERTIES.  AND  TESTING  OF  LUBRICANTS. 
By  LEONARD  ARCHBUTT,  F.LO.,  P.O.S., 

Ohemlst  to  the  Midland  Bailwaj  Company, 
AND 

R.    MOUNTFORD   DEELEY,   M.I.Mech.E.,   F.Q.S., 

Chief  Looomotire  Saperintendent,  Midland  Ballwaj  ComiMny. 

CONTINIB.— L  Friction  of  Solldi.— IL  Liquid  Friction  or  Viaooiity.  And  Plaatlo 
Friction.— in.  BnperiloUl  Tentlon.— IV.  The  Theory  of  Lubrication.— V.  Lnbricanto. 
their  Sources,  Preparation,  and  Properties.— VI.  Physical  Properties  and  Methods  of 
Vzaminatlon  of  Lubricants.— VII.  Chemical  Properties  and  Methods  of  Bxaminattoo 
of  Lubricants.- VnL  The  Systematic  Testing  of  Lubricants  by  Physical  and  Chemical 
Methods.— IX.  The  Mechanical  Testing  of  Lubricants.— X.  Hie  Design  and  Lubrication 
of  Bearings.— XL  The  Lubrication  of  Machinery.- Ikdbz. 

"  Destined  to  become  a  olasbic  on  the  subject."— /nduftries  and  Iron, 
"Contains  practically  all  that  ib  knowh  on  the  subject.    Deserres  the  careful 
attention  of  all  Bnghieen."— itaflway  QfieitU  Oazette, 


Fourth  Edition.     Very/uUf  IlhutraUd,    C^oth,  4s.  6c<. 

STEAM  -  BOILERS: 

THBIB    DXmOTS,    MANAQEMENT,    AND    OGNSTBtTOTION. 

By    R    D.    MTJNRO, 

Chi^  BnginMT  of  tKt  Seottitk  Boiler  /nsuranoe  wnd  Bngine  Inapeetion  Comptmy 

Gbkkral  Contbnts. — I.  Explosions  caused  (x)  b^  Overheating  of  Plates-~(«)  By 
0efecdve  and  Overloaded  Safety  Valves — (3)  By  Corrosion,  Internal  or  Bztemal — (4)  By 
Defective  Design  and  Construction  (UnsuxnMted  Flue  Tubes ;  Unstrengthened  Mannoles  ; 
Defective  Suying ;  Strength  of  Rivetted  Joints ;  Factor  of  Safety)— II.  Construction  or 
Vkxtical  Boilbkb:  Shells— Crown  Plates  and  Uptake  Tubes— Man-Holes,  Mud-Holes, 
and  Fire-Holes  —  Fireboxes  —  Mountings  —  Manaaement  —  Cleaning — Table  of  Bursting 
Pressures  of  Steel  Boilers — ^Table  of  Kivetted  Joints — Specifications  and  Drawings  01 
Lancashire  Boiler  for  Working  Pressures  (a)  80  lbs. ;  (fi)  aoo  Ids.  per  square  inch  respectively. 

*'  A  valuable  companion  for  workmen  and  engineers  engaged  about  Steam  BoQeis,  ought 
to  be  carefully  studied,  and  always  at  hand."— C«//.  Gtiardimn, 

*'  The  book  is  vbxy  usbful,  especially  to  steam  users,  artisans,  and  young  Engineers. **— 
Bngmeer,  

By  THB  SAMS  Author. 

KITCHEN    BOILER    EXPLOSIONS:    Why 

they  Occur,  and  How  to  Prevent  their  Occurrence.  A  Practical  Hand- 
book  based  on  Actual  Experiment.  With  Diagram  and  Coloured  Plate» 
Price  3s. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIMITED,   EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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In  Crown  8v^,   Chth.    Fully  lUustrated,     ^s.  net, 

EMERY   GRINDING    MACHINERY. 

A  Text-Book  of  Workshop  Praetiee  in  General  Tool  GFindinff.'^and  the 
Design,  Constpuetion,  and  Application  of  the  Machines  Employed. 

By  R.  B.  HODGSON,  A.M.Inst.Mech.E. 

Introduction.— Tool  Grinding.— Emery  Wheels.— Momiting  Emerv  Wheels. 
— Emery  Rings  and  Cylinders.  —  Conditions  to  Ensure  Efficient  Working. — 
Leading  Types  of  Machines.— Concave  and  Convex  Grinding.— Cup  and  Cone 
Machines.  —  Multiple  Grinding.  —  "Guest"  Universal  and  Cutter  Grinding 
Machines. —Ward  Universal  Cutter  Grinder. —  Press. — Tool  Grinding.— Lathe 
Centre  Grinder.— Polishing.— Index. 

"  Eminently  practical    .    .    .     cannot  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  users  of  this  class  of 
•nachinery,  ana  to  meet  with  careful  perusal." — Ckem.  Trade  Journal. 


In  Three  Parts.    Crown  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.    Very  Fully  Illustrated. 

MOTOR-CAR  MECHANISM  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

By  W.   POYNTER  ADAMS,  M.Inst.KE. 

Part  I.— The  Petrol  Car.    Part  IL— The  Electrical  Car. 

Part  III.— The  Steam  Car. 


PART    I.— THE  PETROL    CAR.    5s.  net. 

Contents.— Section  I.— The  Mechanism  of  the  Petrol  Car.— 
The  Engine. — The  Engine  Accessories. — Electrical  Ignition  and  Accessories. 
— Multiple  Cylinder  Engines. — ^The  Petrol. — The  Chassis  and  Driving  Gear. 
— Section  II. — The  Management  of  the  Petrol  Car. — The  Engine. — 
The  Engine  Accessories. — Electrical  Ignition. — The  Chassis  and  Driving 
Gear. — General  Management.  — Glossary.  — In dex. 

"  Should  be  carefully  studied  by  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  motors." — Auto- 
9HoHU  and  Carriage  Builder^  Journal. 


At  Press.    In  Large  Svo.     Handsome  Cloth.     Very  Fully  Illustrated. 

A     MANUAL     OF 

PETROL  MOTORS  AND  MOTOR-CARS. 

CompHaing  the  Designing,  Conatruction,  and  Working  of  Petrol  Motors. 

By    F.    STRICKLAND. 

Obneral  CoNTEirTS.~PART  I. !  Enqines.— Historical.— Power  Required.— General 
Ammgement  of  Engines.— Ignition.— Carburettors.- CyllDden,  Pistons,  Valves,  &c.— 
Crank  Shafts,  Crank  Chambers,  Cams,  Bunners,  Guides,  Ac  — Pumps.  — Fly  wheels.— 
Pipe  Arrangements.— Silencers.— Engine  Control,  Balancing.— Motor  Cycle  Engines.— 
Marine  Motors.— Two-Cycle  Motors.— Paraf&n  Carburettors.— Gas  Producers.  Part 
II.:  Cars.— General  Arrangements. —Clutches.  — Transmission.- Differential  Gears.— 
Universal  Joints.— Axles.  —  Springs.  —  Radius  Rods.  —  Brakes.  —  Wheels.  —  Frames.  — 
Steering  Gear.  —  Radiator.  —  Steps,  Mudguards,  Bonnets,  Ac.  —  Lubrication.  —  Ball 
Bearing8.—Bodies.— Factors  of  Safety.— Calculations  of  Stresses.— Special  Change  Speed 
Gears.- Special  Cars.— Commercial  Vehicles.— Racing  Cars.— Ihdkx. 
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WOBKS    BY 
ANDREW  JAMIESON,  M.INST.C.E.,  M.I.E.E^  F.R.S.E., 

Farmtrly  Preftt$OT  of  Eltctrical Rn^isutring^  The  Clas,  «md  W,  ofSccU  Teek,  CoU. 

PROFESSOR  JAMIESON'S  ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOKS. 

In  Large  Crown  8v0.    I*h^jf  lUustraied. 

STEAM  AND  STEAM-ENGINES,  INCLUDING  TURBINES 

AND  BOILERS.  For  the  Use  of  Engineers  and  for  Students  preparing 
for  Examinatioiis.    With  800  pp.,  over  4jOO  Illustrations,  11  Plates,  many 

.  B.  of  £.,  C.  and  G.,  Questions  and  Answers,  and  all  Inst.  C.E.  Exams, 
on  Theory  of  Heat  Engines,    Fifteenth  Edition,  Revised.     los.  6d. 

"  Hie  Bbst  Book  yet  published  for  the  use  of  Students."— iTusf^Mifr. 

APPUED  MECHANICS  &  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Including  All  the  Inst.  C,E.  Exams,  in  (i)  Applied  Mechanics; 
(2)  Strength  and  Elasticity  of  Materials ;  (3a)  Theory  of  Structures ; 
(ii)  Theory  of  Machines ;  Hvdraulics.  Also  B.  of  £. ;  C.  and  G.  Questions. 
Vol.  I. — Comprising  508  pages,  300  Illustrations,  and  Questions: 
Part  I.,  The  Principle  of  Work  and  its  Applications;  Part  II.:  Friction, 
Lubrication  of  Bearings,  &c. ;  Different  kinds  of  Gearing  and  their  Appli- 
cations to  Workshop  Tools,  &c.  Fifth  Edition.  8s.  6d. 
"  Fully  maintains  the  reputadon  of  the  Author."— /'mc/.  E9tgifteer. 

VoL  II. — Comprising  Parts  III.  to  VI.,  with  over  800  pages,  371  Illus- 
trations ;  Motion  and  Energy,  Theory  of  Structures  or  Graphic  Statics ; 
Strength  and  Elasticity  of  Materials  ;  Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic 
Machinery.    Fifth  Edition.     12s.  6d. 

*'W«LL  AND  LUCIDLY  WRITTKN."— 714/  EngittefT. 

***  Each  of  the  above  volumee  is  complete  in  itself,  ami  told  uparatefy. 


PROFESSOR  JAMIESON'S  INTRODUCTORY  MANUALS 

Crown  %vo.     With  lUustraHans  and  Examination  Papers, 

STEAM    AND    THE    STEAM-ENGINE   (Elementary 

Manual  of).     For  First- Year  Students,  forming  an  Introduction  to  the 
Author's  larger  Work.    Eleventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  3/6. 
"  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  bvbry  engineering  apprentice'* — Practical  Engineer. 

MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY  (Practical  Elementary 

Manual  of).    For  First- Year  Students.    With  Stud.  Inst.  C.  E.  and  B.  of  E. 
Exam.  Questions.     Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    3/6. 
"  A  THOROUGHLY  TRUSTWORTHY  Text-boolc    Practicai.  and  dear."— Ata^Kfv. 

APPLIED    MECHANICS    (Elementary   Manual   of). 

For  First- Year  Students.     With  B.  of  E. ,  C.  and  G. ;  and  Stud.  Inst.  C.  E. 
Questions.    Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged.    3/6. 
"  The  work  has  vbxy  high  qualitibs,  which  oiay  be  condensed  into  the  one  word 
*  CLBAR.'  "Science  and  Art. 

A  POCKET-BOOK  of  ELECTRICAL  RULES  and  TABLES. 

For  the  Use  of  Electricians  and  Engineers.  By  John  Munro,  C.K» 
and  Prof.  Jamieson.  Pocket  Size.  Leather,  8s.  6d.  Eighteenth 
Edition. [See  p.  48. 
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WORKS     BT 

W.  J.  MAGQDORM  RANKINE,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

THOBOUOHLT  BIYISXD  BT 

W.     J.     MIL  LAB,     O.B., 

iMtt  9m9Uu^  to  tk9  limtlUita  ef  Sngltmn  ami  SklpMUvm  In  SMthmd. 


A  MANUAL  OF  APPUED  MECHANICS : 

OomprUng  the  PrindplM  of  SUtica  and  Cinematios,  and  Theory  of 
Straoturei,  Meoluuiiam,  and  Machinei.  With  Numeroni  Diagrams. 
Grown  8to,  doth.    Skvxntuhth  Edition.    12i.  6d. 


A  MANUAL  OP  CIVIL  ENGINEERING : 

Compriiing  Engineering  Snrreya,  Earthwork,  Foundationa,  Masonry,  Car- 
pentiy,  Metal  Work,  Roads,  Railways,  Canals,  RiTers,  Waterworks, 
Harbours,  fto.  With  Knmeroas  Tables  and  Elnstrations.  Crown  8to. 
doth.    Twbnty-Sbcwnd  EDinov.    16s. 


A  MANUAL  OF  MACHINERT  AND  MILLWOBK : 

Comprising  the  Geometry,  Motions,  Work,  Strength,  Constraotton,  and 
Objeots  of  Machines,  fto.  Blnstrated  with  nearly  800  Woodonts, 
Crown  8vo,  obth.    Sivkith  EDmov.    12k  6d. 


A  MANUAL  OP  THE  STEAM-ENGINE  AND  OTHER 

PRIME  MOVERS : 

With  a  Section  on  Oas,  Oil,  and  Aib  Enoinxs,  by  Bbtan  Donkin, 
M.Iiist.O.E.  With  Folding  Plates  and  Numeroos  Illiistrations. 
Ciown  Syo,  doth.    Sixtbbmth  Edition.     12s.  6d. 
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Pnor.  Rankinb's  Works — (C^nHmted). 

USEFUL  RULES  AND  TABLES : 

For  Arohiteots,  Baildera,  Engineers,  Founders,  Mechanics,  Shipbnilderfe, 
Soryeyors,  &a  With  AppBzn>ix  for  the  use  of  Elbcftbkul  BNGunuM 
By  Professor  Jamibsok,  F.R.S.E.     Sbvbitth  Edition.     10b.  6d. 


A  MECHANICAL  TEXT-BOOK : 

A  Praotloal  and  Simple  Introduction  to  the  Stndy  of  Mechanics.     By 
Professor  Raioukk  and  E.  F.  Bambkb,  C.E.    With  Nnmerons  Illns 
trations.    Grown  8vo,  cloth.    Fifth  Edition.    9s. 

*«*  Tht  "  BlioHAVxaLL  Tbzt-Book  "  wu  Hmgmd  fry  Profassor  SAHKnrB  «f  «m  lanuv 
DTonoH  to  iht  t6oM  Serin  of  M€muaU. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS. 

Royal  8vo.     Cloth,  31b.  6d, 

Part  I.  Papers  relating  to  Temperature,  Elasticity,  and  Expansion  of 
Vapours,  Liquids,  and  Solids.  Part  IL  Papers  on  Energy  and  its  Trans- 
formations.     Part  m.  Papers  on  Wave-Forms,  Propulsion  of  Vessels,  ko. 

With  Memoir  by  Professor  Tait,  M.  A.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Millab,  O.B. 
With  fine  Portrait  on  Steel,  Plates,  and  Diagrams. 


"  No  more  enduring  Memorial  of  Profeaior  Rankine  could  be  devised  than  the  _ 
Cion  of  thew  papers  in  an  accessible  form.  .  .  .  The  Collection  b  most  ▼afaiahle  oe 
aooonnt  of  the  nature  of  his  discoveries,  and  the  beauty  and  completeness  of  his  aasljsis. 
.  .  .  The  Volume  exceeds  in  importance  any  work  m  the  same  department  pabliuiad 
in  our  timo.'*'^ArckiUct. 


By  W.    VINCENT    S HELTON    (Foreman  to 

the  Imperial  Ottoman  Gun  Factories,  Constantinople) : 

THE    MECHANIC*S    GUIDE :   A  Hand-Book  for  Engineeis  and 
Artisans.     With  Copious  Tables  and  Valuable  Recipes  for  Prsctical  Uic 
lllustnited.     Sec0t$d  Edition,     Crown  8yo.     Cloth,  7/d 
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Third  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged,     With  60  Plates  and 
Numerous  Jllustraiions,    Handsome  Cloth,    ^45, 

HYDRAULIC   POWER 


AND 


HYDRAULIC   MACHINERY. 

BT 

HENRY    ROBINSON,    M.    iNST.   C.E,   F.G.S. 

FBLLOW  OV  KINti'S  COLLBGB,   LONDON ;  PXOr.   BMBRITUS  OF  CITIL  SMGINSXRING, 

kino's  COLXJKSB,  KTC..  BTC 

CONTSNTS  — Discharge  through  Orifices. — Flow  of  Water  through  Pipes. — ^AccumuUtors. 
— Presses  and  Lifts. — Hobts. — Rams. — Hydraulic  Engines. — Pumping  Engines.— Capstans. 
—  Traversers.  —Jacks.  —  Weighing  Machines.  —  Riveters  and  Shop  Tools,  —  Punching. 
Shearing,  and  Flanging  Machines. — Cranes. — Coal  Discharging  Machines. — Drills  and 
Cutters. — Pile  Drivers,  excavators,  &c. — Hydraulic  Machinery  applied  to  Bridges^  Dock 
Gates,  Wheels  and  Turbines.— Shields.  —  Various  Systems  and  Power  Installations  — 
Meters,  &c— Indbx. 

"The  standard  work  on  the  application  of  water  power.**— C<w«£rr'x  Magasine, 


Second  Edition^  OrtaUy  Enlarged,     With  Frontiapiecef  severed 
Pktte$f  and  aver  260  lUustrationa.    21«.  net. 

THE  PRUCIPLES  AHD  CORSTRUCTIOR  OF 

PUMPING  MACHINERY 

(STEAM  AND  WATER  PRESSURE). 

With  Praotical  IlliutratioiiB  of  EiioiinES  and  PuiiPS  applied  to  Mikivo, 

Town  Watsb  Supply,  Dbaikaob  of  Lands,  ftc.,  also  Eoonomy 

and  Efficiency  Trials  of  Pumping  Machinery. 

By    henry    DAVEY, 

Mamter  of  the  Institution  of  CivU  Engineers,  Member  of  the  Inititation  of 

Meebanioal  Engineers,  F.O.S.,  Ao. 

OOMTINTS  —Early  History  of  FmnDiiiff  En^ee— Steam  Pnmping  Engines— 
Pomps  and  Pnmp  Valves— Greneral  Principles  of  Non-RotatiTe  Pumping 
Engines— The  Cornish  Engine,  Simple  ana  Compound- Types  of  Mining 
Engines— Pit  Work— Shaft  Sinking— Hydraulic  Transmission  of  Power  in 
Mines — Electric  Transmission  of  Power — Valve  Gears  of  Pumping  Engines 
—  Water  Pressure  Pumping  Engines  —  Water  Works  Engines  —  Pumping 
Engine  Economy  and  Tnals  of  Pumping  Machinery— Centnfugal  and  other 
Low-lift  Pumps— Hydraulic  Rams,  romping  Mains,  A(a— Index. 

'*By  the  'one  English  Engineer  who  probably  knows  more  aboat  Pnmping  Usehinery 
than  Airr  othbx.'  ...  A.  volcms  ssooBDniG  tub  bssults  of  losg  BZPBBnvcs  avd 
nuDT."— 7^  Xngiveer. 

^  Undoubtedly  THs  sisr  avd  xoer  pxagtioal  nuuTias  on  Pumping  Machinery  that  bas 

TBT  BBBN  PUBUSHBD.**— iflm'll^  JounuU. 
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ftoi/at  990,  Hmtdaomo  Olotk.    With  nymerous  IHuttmtiona  and  TabiM,    28%. 

THE   STABILITY  OP  SHIPS. 

BY 

SIR  EDWARD  J.   REED,   K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,   M.P., 

OnOMT  or   THB    ntPBRlAI.   OKDBKS   OF   ST.  8TANILAUS   OF    KUSSIA;    VRANdS    JOVTH    Of 

austua;  mbdjidib  of  tukkky;  and  using  sun  of  jatan;  vic»- 
FBisiDnrr  of  thb  institution  of  natal  AKCHrracrs. 

"  Sir  Bdwaxd  Rxbd's  '  Stabilitv  of  Ships  '  is  nnrALUABUb  The  Natal  AscHmscr 
win  find  bnnght  tosetnar  and  ready  to  his  hand,  a  mast  of  infonnation  whidi  he  would  adiM^ 
wise  have  to  sedt  in  an  almost  enmess  nuietjr  «  publications,  and  some  of  whidi  he  would 
possibly  not  be  able  to  obtain  at  all  elaewfaare."— <9lliMiw»ih>. 


THB  DESIGN  AND  OONBTBrUOTION  07  SHIPS.  By  John 
Harvard  Biles,  M.Inst.N.A.,  Professor  of  Naval  Architecture  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  [In  PrtparoHom, 


Third  Edition.     Illostrated  with  Plates,  Numerous  Diagrams,  and 

Figures  in  the  Text.     i8s.  net 

STEEL    SHIPS! 

THEIB    CONSTBUCTION    AND    MAINTENANOB. 

A  ManucU  for  Shipbuildera,  Ship  SuperintendenU,  Students, 

and  Marine  Engineers. 

By  THOMAS  WALTON,  Naval  Architect, 

AUTHOK  op    "know   YOUR   OWN    SHIP.** 

OoNTBNTB. — I.  Manufacture  of  Oast  Iron.  Wrought  Iron,  and  SteeL — Oom- 
podtion  of  Lron  and.  Steel,  Quality,  Strength,  Tests,  &c.  IL  Olassifioation  of 
Steel  Ships.  IIL  Oonsiderations  in  making  choice  of  Type  of  YesseL — ^Framinff 
of  Ships.  IV.  Strains  experienced  by  ShiiM.— Methods  of  Computing  ana 
Oomparing  Strengths  of  Ships.  V.  Construction  of  Ships. — AltematiTe  Modes 
of  Construction.— Types  of  Vessels.— Turret,  Self  Trimming,  and  Trunk 
SteamenL^. — ^Rivets  and  Bivetting,  Workmanship.  VL  Pumping  Arrange- 
ments,    vll.  Maintenance. — Prevention  of   Deterioration  in  the  Hulls  of 

EQiips.— Cement,  Paint,  &c — Indbx. 

^*  So  thorouffh  and  weu  written  la  every  ohapter  in  the  book  that  It  la  dlfflenlt  to  select 
any  of  them  as  being  worthy  of  ezoepUonal  praise.  Altogether,  the  work  is  ezoellent,  and 
will  prove  of  great  valne  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended?*— nb  Engineer. 

At  Pkbss.    In  Handsome  Cloth.     Very  fully  Illustrated. 

PRESENT-DAY  SHIPBUILDING. 

For  Shipyard  Students,  Siiips'  Officers,  and  Engineers. 

By  THOS.  WALTON, 
Author  of  "Know  Your  Own  Ship." 

General  Contbnts.— Classification.— Materials  used  in  Shipbuilding.— 
Alternative  Modes  of  Construction. — Details  of  Construction. — Frammg, 
Plating,  Rivetting,  Stem  Frames,  Twin-Screw  Arrangements,  Water 
Ballast  Arrangements,  Loading  and  Discharging  Gear,  &e. — ^Types  of 
Vessels,  including  Atlantic  Liners,  Cargo  Steamers,  Oil  carrying  Steamers, 
Turret  and  other  Self  Trimming  Steamers,  &c.— Index. 
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GRIPPIN»S    NAUTICAL    SERIES. 

Edited    bt    EDW.    BLAGKMORE, 
IfMter  Mariner,  First  Clan  Trinity  Home  CerUflcate,  Amoo.  Inst.  K.A. ; 

Ahd  Writtxn,  maiklt,  by  Sailobs  for  Sailobs. 


"This  admisablb  BESiaa."—Fairpiay.        "A  vsrt  usbful  bbbhs."— Mature. 

"Eybrt  Ship  should  have  the  wholb  Sirdes  as  a  Rkrrenoi  Librart.  Hahb- 
SOMBLT  BOUND,  OLBARLT  PRINTBD  and  ILLUSTRATED."— Ziwrpool  Joum,  uf  Commerce 

The  British  Hereantile  Marine:  An  HUtorioai  Sketch  of  ita  Rise 

and  Deyelopment.    By  the  Editor,  Gaft.  Blaokxorx.    8s.  6d. 

"Capuln  Blackmore  s  splxndid  book  .  .  .  contains  paragn^phs  on  every  point 
of  interest  to  the  Merchant  Marine.  The  248  pages  of  this  book  are  thb  most  talu- 
▲BLB  to  the  sea  captain  that  have  ever  been  compiled."— If ercAant  Servioe  EnUw. 

Elementary  Seamanship.     By  D.  Wilson-Barker,  Master  Mariner, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.B.G.S.    With   nnmerous  Plates,  two  in  Colours,  and   Frontispiece. 
Fourth  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised.    With  additional  Illustrations.    6s. 
"This  admirable  manual,  by  Capt.  Wilson  Barker,  of  the  '  Worcester.'  seems 

to  OS  pereeotlt  designed."— ^tA^rurum. 


Know  Your  Own  Ship  :  a  Simple  Explanation  of  the  Stablhty,  Con- 
struction, Tonnase,  and  Freeboard  of  Ships.    By  Thos.  Walton,  Naval  Architect 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  additional  Chapters  on  Buoyancy,  Trim,  and 
Calculations.    Ninth  Edition.    7s.  6d. 
"  Mr.  Walton's  book  will  be  found  vert  useful."— 7ft«  Engineer. 

Navlfiration :  Theoretical  and  Practical.     By  D.  Wilson-Babkbr 

and  William  Allingham.   Second  Edition,  Revised.   8s.  6d. 
••  PRECIBELT  the  Idnd  of  work  required  for  the  New  Certificates  of  competency. 
Candidates  will  find  tt  TRY A3s\iABLK."— Dundee  Advertieer, 

Marine    MeteorolOfir :    For    Officers    of    the   Merchant  Navy.       Bv 
William  Alungham,  FLrst  Class  Honours,  Navigation,  Science  and  Art  Department 
With  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Diagrams,  and  JactimOe  reproduction  of  log  page. 
7s.  6d. 
"  Quite  the  best  pubucation  on  this  unhject."— Shipping  Oazette. 

Latitude  and  Lonsritude :  How  to  find  them.    By  W.  J.  Millar, 

C.E.    Second  Edition,  Revised.    2«. 

"  Cannot  but  prove  an  acquisition  to  those  studying  Navigation."— JfaHiM  Engineer. 

Practical  Mechanics  :  Applied  to  the  requirements  of  the  Sailor. 
By  Thos.  Mackenzie,  Master  Mariner,  F.R.A.S.  Second  EDmoN,  Revised.  8b.  6d. 
"  Well  WORTH  the  money  .    .    .  exceedingly  helpful."— Shipping  ITorM. 

Trigonometry :  For  the  Young  Sailor,  ko.    By  Rich.  C.  Buok,  of  the 
lliames  Nautical  Training  College,  H.M.S.  "  Worcester."    Third  Edition,  Revised. 
Price  8s.  6d. 
"  This  EMINENTLY  PRACTICAL  and  reliable  Yolume/'—ScKoolmatter. 


Practical  Aljorebra.     By  Rich.  C.  Buck.     Companion  Volume  to  the 
above,  for  Sailors  and  others.    Second  Edition,  Revised.    Price  8s.  6d. 
"  It  is  JUST  the  book  for  the  young  saUor  mindful  of  progress."— ^auCMXrf  Mtigagine. 

The  Legal  Duties  of  Shipmasters.    By  Benedict  Wm.  Ginsburo, 

M.A.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Northern  Circuit:  Barrister-at-Law.    Second 

Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Price  4s.  6d. 

'*  INTALUABLE  to  masters.    .    .    .    We  can  fully  recommend  it,"'Siipping  OoMetU. 

A  Medical  and  Surgical  Help  for  Shipmasters.    Including  Fint 

Aid  at  Sea.    By  Wm.  Johnson  Smith,  F.R.C.S.,  Principal  Medical  Officer,  Seamen's 
Hospital,  Greenwich.    Third  Edition,  Thorouglily  Revised.    6s. 
"  Sound,  judicious,  really  helpful."— TAe  LaneeL 
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GRIFFIN'S  NAUTICAL  SERIES, 

Introductory  Volume,     Price  Sa.  6d. 

British  Mercantile  Marine. 

Bt  EDWARD    BLACKMORE, 

MASTBJl  MARINBIL;   ASSOCIAT8  OP  THR  INSTITUTION  OF  NAVAL  ARCKXTBCTS; 

MBM8BR  OP  THB  INSTITUTION  OP  BNCINBBRS  AND  SHIPBUnJ>BRS 

IN  SCOTLAND;  BDITOR  OP  GRIPFIN'S  "NAUTICAL  SBRIBS." 

Oknsral  Gontbntb.— Hibtobioal  :  From  Early  Times  to  1486— PrumaB 
(mder  Henry  VIIL^To  Death  of  Mary— During  Elizabeth's  Reign— Up  to 
the  Beign  of  William  III.— The  18th  and  19th  Centuries— Institation  of 
Examinations  —  Rise  and  Progress  of  Steam  Propulsion  —  Development  of 
Free  Trade— Shipping  Legislation.  1862  to  1875— "  Locksley  HaU'^  Case— 
Shipmasters'  Societies— Loamng  of  Ships — Shipping  Legislation,  1884  to  1894 — 
Statistics  of  Shipping.  The  Pbbsonnsl  :  Shipowners— Officers— Biariners— 
Duties  and  Present  Position.  Education:  A  Seaman's  Education:  what  H 
shoiUd  be — Present  Means  of  Education— Hints.  DisoiPLiinB  and  Dutt— 
Postscript — The  Serious  Decrease  in  the  Number  of  British  Seamen,  a  Matter 
demanding  the  Attention  of  the  Nation. 

"  iBTBBBSTnro  and  iNsxxuonvB    .    .    .    may  be  read  with  pboir  and  BxiOTiaaiT."- 
€Hm$a<m  Btrald. 

'^SvsBT  BRANCH  of  the  subject  is  dealt  with  In  a  way  which  shows  that  the  writer 
*  knows  the  ropes'  familiarly."— iSeotJfiMm. 

"This   ADMiRABLB  book    .    .    .    XBKM8  With  Dseful  information— Shoold  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  Sailor.**— ir<u<«m  Morning  Nem. 


Fourth  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised,     With  Additional 

IUu8tratio7i8.     Price  68* 


ELEMENTARY    SEAMANSHIP. 

BT 

D.  WILSON-BARKER,  Mastbb  Marinbb;  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,^a,  &o. 

TOUKaSB  BSOIHBR  OF  TBI  TaiNITT  HOUBB. 

With  Frontispiece,  Numerous  Plates  (Two  in  Colours),  and  Hlnstratloiui 

in  the  Text. 

OsNEKAL  CoNTBNTS.— The  BuUding  of  a  Ship;  Parts  of  Hull,  Mast^ 
Ac.— Ropes,  Knot&  Splicing,  &c.  —  Grear,  Lead  and  Log,  kc  —  RiggiDg, 
Anchors— Sailmaking — The  Sails,  &a— Handling  of  Boats  under  Sail  — 
Signals  and  SignalUnf— Rule  of  the  Road— Keeping  and  Relieving  Watch— 
Pomts  of  Etiquette— Glossary  of  Sea  Terms  and  Phrases— Index. 

*a*  The  volome  contains  the  nw  bulbs  or  thb  boai>. 

"  This  APHfBABLB  MAHUAL,  by  Oaft.  Wilbov-Babxbb  of  the  *  Woroester/  seeau  to  ns 
raBTBOKLT  DBSieiiBD.  and  holds  its  place  excellentlv  In  '  Gannmi'e  Nautical  Sbbibs.*  .  .  . 
Although  intended  for  those  who  are  to  beoome  OffioeiB  of  the  Merchant  Navy,  it  will  be 
fonnd  nsofnl  by  all  taghxbmbb.**— ilMeajnim. 

%*  For  complete  List  of  Osmn's  Nauhcal  Bbbos,  see  p.  99. 
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GRIFFIN'S  NAUTICAL  SERIES, 

Sboond  Edition,  Revised  and  IlltutraUd,     Price  Sa,  6d. 

NAVIOATION: 

PXTflLCTTGAJLi     JLMTO      T'XXEOXTXST'IG&ri. 

By  DAVID  WILSON-BARKER,  RN.R,  F.R.S.E.,  &o.,  <fea, 

WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM, 

nB8T-0IiA8B  H0N0UE8,  HAYIOAHOH,  SOnmOS  AND  ART  BIPABTiaHT. 

TRIlitb  Viumeroud  5Uu0tratlond  anD  B^aminatfon  dlueationd. 

Genebal  Gontkntb. — DefinitionB — Latitude  and  Longitade — Instmznenti 
of  Navigation— Correction  of  CourBes— Plane  Sailing — Traverse  Sailing— Day's 
Work  —  Parallel  Sailing  —  Middle  Latitude  Sailing  —  Mercator's  Chart— 
Mercator  Sailing — Current  Sailing — Position  by  Bearings— Great  Circle  Sailing 
— The  Tides— Questions — ^Appendix :  Compass  Error — Numerous  Useful  Hints, 
fto. — Index. 

"  Pkboisslt  the  kind  of  work  reqtdred  for  the  New  Certificates  of  oompeteney  hi  pades 
from  Second  Mate  to  extra  Master.  .  .  .  Candidates  will  fhxd  it  utvaujabui.*'— j^mimIw 
A499rtiur. 

*'  A  OAPRAL  UTTUi  BOOK  .  .  .  Specially  adapted  to  the  New  Examinations.  The 
Authors  sre  Oapt.  Wilsoh-Babxbb  (Gaptaia-Saperlntendent  of  the  Nantioal  College,  H.M.& 
*  Woroeeter,'  who  has  had  great  experience  in  the  highest  problems  of  Navigstfon),  end 
Mb.  AuuoroHAic,  a  weU-known  writer  on  the  Science  of  Navigation  and  Naatloal  Astronomy. " 
-ahipping  World. 


Handsome  Oloth.    Fully  Illustrated.     Price  7s.  6d. 

MARINE    METEOROLOGY, 

FOB  OFFICERS  OF  THE  MERCHANT  NAVT. 
By   WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM, 

Joint  Author  of  "Navigation,  Theoretical  and  Praotlcsl." 

With  numerous  Places,  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations,  and  a  faosimile 
Reproduction  of  a  Page  from  an  actual  Meteorological  Log-Book. 

SUMMARY   OF  CONTENTS. 

IHTRODUGTOBT.— Instruments  Used  at  Sea  for  Meteorological  Purposes.— Meteoro- 
togioal  Loff-Books. —Atmospheric  Pressure.— Air  Temperatures.— Sea  Temperatures.— 
winds.— wind  Force  Scales.- History  of  the  Law  of  Storms.— Hurricanes,  Seasons,  and 
Storm  Tracks.— Solation  of  the  Cyclone  Problem.— Ocean  Currents.— Icebergs.— Syn* 
ohronous  Charts.— Dew,  Mists,  Fogs,  and  Haze.— Clouds.— Rain,  Snow,  and  Hall.— 
Mirage,  Rainbows,  Coronas,  Halos,  and  Meteors.- Lightning,  Corposants,  and  Auroras.- 
QunrnoN&— Appivdix.— INDUL 

'*  Quite  the  bist  publication,  avd  oert»inl7  the  most  ivussstiho,  on  this  snfctJeet  eTer 
tnesented  to  Naatical  xaea."— Skipping  Qaauu. 

*«*  For  Complete  List  of  Griffin's  Nautical  Srribs,  see  p.  39. 
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GRIFFIN'S   NAXTTICAL  SERIES. 

SaooND  Edition,  Revised.     With  Namerous  lUnBtratioDS.    Price  Sa.  6<L. 

Practical  Mechanics: 

Applied  to  the  Bequirements  of  the  Sailor. 

By    THOS.    MACKENZIE, 

Maittr  Mariner,  F.R.A.S. 

GsimiAL  Contents. — Resolution  and  Composition  of  Forces — Work  done 

Sr  Machines  and  Living  Agents — The  Mechanical  Powers:  The  Lever; 
errioks  as  Bent  Levers— The  Wheel  and  Axle :  Windlass ;  Ship's  Capstan ; 
Crab  Winch— Tackles :  the  *'01d  Man"— The  Inclined  Plane;  the  Screw— 
The  Centre  of  Gravity  of  a  Ship  and  Cargo  —  Relative  Strength  of  Rope  : 
Steel  Wire,  Mamlla,  Hemp,  Coir — Derricks  and  Shears—  Calculation  of  the 
Cross-breaking  Strain  of  Fir  Spar— Centre  of  E£fort  of  Sails — Hydrostatics : 
tiie  Diving-bell ;  Stability  of  Floating  Bodies ;  the  Ship's  Pump,  &c. 

"  This  excellent  book  .  .  .  contains  a  laboe  akount  of  information.  ** 
^Nature, 

"  Well  worth  the  money  .  .  •  will  be  found  ezceedinolt  helpful.*' — 
Shipping  World, 

''No  Ships'  Officers'  bookcase  will  henceforth  be  complete  without 
Captain  Mackenzie's  '  Practical  Mechanics.'  Notwithstanding  my  many 
▼ears'  experience  at  sea,  it  has  told  me  how  much  more  there  ii  to  acquire," — 
[Letter  to  the  Publishers  from  a  Master  Mariner). 

"  I  must  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  labour  and  care  you  have  takep 
in  'Practical  Mechanics.'    .    .    .    It  is  a  life's  experience.    .    . 
What  an  amount  we  frequently  see  wasted  by  rigging  purchases  without  reason 
and  accidents  to  spars,  &c.,  &c. !    'Practical  Mechanics'  would  save  all 
this." — (Letter  to  the  Author  from  another  Master  Mariner). 


WORKS  BY  RICHARD  C.  BUCK, 

of  the  Thunea  Naotbud  Tnintng  Oollag^  H.M.S. '  Woromter.' 

A  Manual  of  Trigonometry: 

With  Diagrams,  Examples,  and  Exercises.    Price  8s.  6d. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected. 

*»*  Mr.  Buck's  Text-Book  has  been  specially  prepared  with  a  view 

to  the  New  Examinations  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  which  Trigonometry 

is  an  obligatory  subject. 

'*Thi8  niiysNTLT  PRAoncAL  and  bbliablb  YOLTniMJ"—Sehoolmatter. 

A  Manual  of  Algebra. 

Designed  to  meet  the  Requirements  of  Sailors  and  others. 
Second  Edition,  Revised.     Price  3s.  6d. 

%*  These  elementary  works  on  algbbha  and  TRiooiromTBT  are  written  tpeolally  for 
those  who  will  have  little  opportunity  of  consulting  a  Teacher.  They  are  books  for  *'flSLV- 
EBLP."  All  but  the  simplest  explanations  haye,  therefore,  been  avoided,  and  AXWWtMB  It 
lite  Bxeroisea  are  given.  Any  person  may  readily,  by  careful  studv.  become  master  of  their 
eontents,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  a  further  mathematical  oourse,  If  desired.  It  It 
hoped  that  to  the  younger  Officers  of  our  Mercantile  Marine  they  will  be  found  deddedly 
eenrloeable.  The  Examples  and  ExerclHe^  are  taken  from  the  Examination  Papers  set  for 
the  Cadets  of  the  "  Worcester.' 

"  Olearly  arranged,  and  well  got  up.  .  .  A  fint-rate  Elementary  Algebra.  -* 
Nautical  Magatine. 

*»*For  complete  List  of  GBimn's  NAunoAi.  Sbbibs.  see  p.  ». 
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GBIITIN'S  NAUTICAL  SERIES. 

Second  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Extended.     In  Crown  8vo. 

Handsome  Cloth.     Price  48.  6d. 

THE  LEGAL  DUTIES  OF  SHIPMASTERS. 

BY 

BENEDICT  WM.   GINSBURG,   M,A.,   LL.D.  (OANTAa), 

Of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Northern  Circuit;  Bairlater-at-Law. 

General  Contents.— The  Qualification  for  the  Position  of  Shipmaater— The  Con- 
tract  with  the  Shipowner— The  Master's  Duty  in  respect  of  the  Grew  :  Engagement ; 
Apmntioes ;  Discipline ;  Provisions,  Accommodation,  and  Medical  Comforts ;  Payment 
of  Wages  and  Discharffe— The  Master's  Duty  in  respect  of  the  Passengers— The  Master's 
financial  Responsibilities— The  Master's  Duty  in  respect  of  the  Cargo— The  Master's 
Duty  in  Case  of  Casualty— The  Master's  Duty  to  certain  Public  Authorities— The 
Master's  Duty  in  relation  to  Pilots,  Signals,  Flags,  and  Light  Dues— The  Master's  Duty 
upon  Arrival  at  the  Port. of  Discharge— Appendices  relative  to  certain  Lesal  Matters: 
Board  of  Trade  Certificates,  Dietary  Scales,  Stowage  of  Oraln  Cargoes,  Load  Line  Regula- 
tions, Life-saving  Appliances,  Carriage  of  Cattle  at  Sea,  Ac.,  Ac— Copious  Index. 

"  No  intelligent  Master  should  fail  to  add  this  to  his  list  of  necessary  books.  A  few  lines 
of  it  may  bavb  a  lawtrk's  vbb,  BaaiOKS  aNOLsss  wobkt."— IrtMrpoo/  Journal  of  Oommeree. 

*^  SnraiBLX,  plainly  written,  In  clbah  and  non-tbghsigal  lakouaob,  and  will  be  found  of 
HUOH  SBRViCB  by  the  Shipmaster."— .Srtf^iA  Trade  Review. 


Second  Edition,  Revised.     With  Diagrams.     Price  2s. 

Latitude  and  Longitude: 

HoiBT    to    Fin.d    thexxi. 

By    W.   J.    MILLAR,   C.E., 

LaU  Secretary  to  the  Inst,  of  Engineer t  and  aftipbuildere  in  ScoUand. 

'*  CoNCissLT  and  clbarlt  wsittsn  .  .  .  cannot  but  prove  an  acquisition 
to  those  studying  Navigation." — Marine  Engineer. 

"  Toung  Seamen  will  find  it  handy  and  useful,  simple  and  OLXAS."—  The 
Engineer,  

FIRST  AID   AT  SEA. 

Third  Edition,  Revised.     With  Coloured  Plates  and  Numerous  Illufltra- 

tions,  and  comprising  the  latest  Regulations  Respecting  the  Carriage 

of  Medical  Stores  on  Board  Ship.     Price  6s. 

A  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  HELP 

FOR  SHIPMASTERS  AND  OFFICERS 
IN   THE  MERCHANT  NAVY. 

By     WM.      JOHNSON     SMITH,     F.RO.S., 

PrlDdpal  Medical  Officer,  Seamen's  Hospital,  Oreenwich. 

\*  The  attention  of  all  interested  in  onr  Merchant  Navy  is  requested  to  this  ezoeedlngly 
ttsefnl  and  valaable  work.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  the  ontoome  of  many  years 
pmaonOAL  aznaiBncs  amongst  Seamen. 

'*  SoutfD,  jm>i<noUB,  kballt  HXLpruL."— Tfte  Lancet. 

*«*  For  Complete  List  of  Gkiffin'3  Nautical  Series,  see  p.  39. 
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ORiFrnrs  wautical  series. 

Ninth  Edition.   Bemsed,  with  Chapters  on  Trim,  Buoycmcy,  and  Caleula- 
tUms,  Numerous  lUustratums,  Handsome  Cloth,  Croum  8vo.  Price  7s,  Bd, 

KNOW   YOUR    OWN    SHIP. 

Bt  THOMAS  WALTON,  Naval  Architkct. 

Specially  arranged  to  suit  the  requirements  of  Ships'  Officers,  Shipowners^ 

Superintendents,  Draughtsmen,  Engineers,  and  Others, 

This  work  explains.  In  a  simple  manner,  such  important  subjects  as :— Displacement. 
—Deadweigbt.— Tonnage.—  Freeboard.—  Moments.—  Buoyancy.-  Strain.—  Stmcture.— 
8UbiUty.—&oUing.— Ballasting.— Loading.— Shifting  Cargoea.~AdmiftsioD  ol  Water.— 
Sail  Area.— Ac. 

The  little  book  will  be  found  ixcmdiholt  bahdt  by  most  officers  and  offioisls  oonneeted 
with  shipping.  .  .  .  Kr.  Walton's  work  will  obtain  lasting  svccias,  because  of  its  unique 
fitness  for  those  for  whom  it  has  been  written."— SA<i)pliia  World. 


BY   THH    SAMH    AUTHOR. 

Steel  SUps:  Their  Gonstrnction  and  Maintenance. 

(See  page  38.) 

FirrsKNTH  Edition,  Tlioroughly  Revised,  OreaUy  Enlarged,  and  Beset 
Throughout,  Large  Svo,  Cloth,  pp.  i-xziv+708.  With  280  Illustra- 
tions, reduced  from  Working  Drawings,  and  8  Plates.    2ls.  net. 

A   MANUAL   OF 

MARINE   ENGINEERING: 

COMPRISmO  THB  DESIGNING,  OONSTRUCTION,  AND 
WORKING  OF  MARINE  MACHINERY. 

By  A.E.  SEATON,  H.I.C.E.,  M.I.Meeh.BM  H.I.N.A. 

General  Contents.  —  Part  I. — Principles  of  Marine  PropaUion. 
Part  XL  —  Principles  of  Steam  En^eering.  Part  III. —  Details  of 
Marine  Engines  :  Design  and  Calculations  for  Cylinders,  Pistons,  Valves, 
Expansion  Valves,  &c.  Part  IV. ^Propellers.  Part  V. — Boilers, 
Part  VI. — ^Miscellaneoas. 

"The  Student,  Draughtaman,  and  En«neer  will  find  tbia  work  the  Moer  taluablb 
Handbook  of  Referenoe  on  the  Marine  Knirine  now  in  ezistenoe."— Jfon'm*  Enfflnmr, 


Ninth  Edition,  Thoroaghly  Revised.    Pooket-Size,  Leather.    8s.  6d« 

A  POCKST-BOOK  OF 

MARINE  ENGINEERING  RULES  AND  TABLES, 


TOR  THB  USB  OT 


Marine  EngrineeFS,  Naval  Arehlteets,  Desigrners,  Draugrhtsmeiu 

Saperintendents  and  Otners. 

By  A.  K  SEATON,  M.I.O.E.,  M.I.Mech.R,  M.I.N.A., 

AND 

H.  M.  ROUNTHWAITB,  M.LMech.E.,  M.LN.A. 

"  The  heat  hook  of  its  kind,  and  the  Information  Is  both  up-to-date  and  reliable.'*— 
En(fineer. 

10NDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  «  CO.,  UNITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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WORKS  BT  PROF.  ROBERT  H.  SMITH,  Assoe.HJ.C.EM 

I1L1L&,  M.LS1X,  M.LMI11JL,  Whit  Seh.,  M.Ord.Mfll]L 


THE    CALCULUS    FOR    ENGINEERS 

AND    PHYSICISTS, 

Applied  to  Teehnieal  Problems. 

WITH  BXTKKSiyX 

OI1A8SIFIED  BEFEBENCB  LIST  OF  INTEaBALS. 
By  PROP.  ROBERT  H.  SMITH. 

A88I8TBD  BT 

R    P.    MTJIRHEAD,    M.A.,    B.Sa, 

Formarly  Olark  Fellow  of  QDtMgom  UniTonlty,  and  Laotaror  on  Mathomatlot  M 

Mmor  College. 

In  Crovm  8vo,  txtrtk^  VfUk  Diotgrama  and  Foldmg-PUUe.     8a.  6cL 

**  PBor.  B.  H.  SinTB's  book  will  be  Mrrleeeble  In  rendering  e  herd  rood  am  muT  as  PftAcno- 
ASU  for  the  nonnnethemeMcml  BtndenI  and  Eagtiner. "—Alkmamm. 

**  Intercetlnf  dlecreme,  with  prectlcel  illnetntioni  of  ectnal  occorrenee,  are  to  be  foond  h«e 
In  abnndanee.  Thb  tut  oov7Lm  cuiMiriKD  ufiBUci  tabu  will  prore  yery  naetal  tai 
iaiinf  the  time  of  thoae  who  want  an  Integral  In  a  hmry.*— Tk«  Aviiucr. 


EASUREMENT    CONVERSIONS 

(English    and   French) : 
43  ORAPHIC  TABLES  OB  DIAGRAMS,  ON  28  PLATES. 

Showing  at  a  glance  the  Mutual  CoNYXBaioN  of  MBASUBBMiim 

in  DnnEBSNT  Ukits 

Of  Lengths,  Areaa,  Yoltimei,  Weighta,  Streasea,  Denaitiea,  Qnantttlea 
of  Work,  Hone  Powera,  Temperatnrea,  dbo. 

For  the  use  of  Engineon,  Suroeyon,  AroMUeU,  nnd  Contnuton. 

In  4to,  Boards,     7a.  6d, 

*  *  Prof.  Smith's  Contsbsion-Tablbs  form  the  most  nniqae  and  oom- 
praheniive  oolleotion  ever  placed  before  the  profenion.  By  their  nae  maoh 
fame  and  labour  will  be  saved,  and  the  ohanoea  of  error  in  caloolation 
diminished.  It  is  believed  that  henceforth  no  Engineer's  Office  will  be 
oooaidered  complete  withont  them. 


Pocket  Size^Leather  Limp,  with  Ollt  Edges  and  Sounded  Comen,  printed  on  Special 
Thin  Paper,  with  Illuatrations,  pp.  i-xil  +  884.    Price  18a.  net. 

(THE    NEW    "NYSTROM") 

THE   MECHANICAL    ENGINEER'S    REFERENCE    BOOK 

A  Handbook  of  Tables,  Formulce  and  Methods  for  Engineers, 

Students  and  Draughtsmen. 

By  henry  HARRISON  SUPLEE,  B.Sc,  M.E. 

**  We  feel  rare  it  will  be  of  great  aerTioe  to  mechanical  engineers."— JS^n^'neerit^. 
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46  CHARLES  QRIFFIN  <ft  C0,*8  PUBLICATIONS, 

Second  Edition.     In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     168. 

CHEMISTRY    FOR    ENGINEERS. 

BT 

BERTRAM  BLOXJNT,      and  A,  G.  BLOXAM, 

F.LO.,  F.O.8.,  A.LG.K  P.LO.,  F.O.B. 

dBHBRAL  GONTBHTS.~Introduotlon— ChemlBtry  of  the  Chief  Mateztalfl 
of  Ctonstruotlon— Bonrces  of  Energy— ChemlBtry  of  Steam-raising— Chemla- 
try  of  Lahrication  and  Lnbricante— Metallnrgioal  Prooesses  naed  in  the 
Winning  and  Mannfaotnre  of  Metals. 

"  The  aathon  have  bdooxbdkd  beyond  all  expectation,  and  have  prodnoed  a  work  which 
ihonld  glre  vbuh  yowksl  to  the  Enfdneer  and  Mannflictnrer."— 2%<  Timu. 

By  the  same  Authors,  **  Chemistry  for  Manufacturers,"  see  p.  71. 
In  Handsome  Cloth.    With  about  60  Illustrations.    3s.  6d.  net. 

THE   ELEMEMTS   OF   CHEMICAL   EHGIHEERIHC 

By  J.  GROSSMANN,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.LC. 

WITH  A  PREFACE  BY 

Sir  WILLIAM   RAMSAY,    K.C.B.,   F.R.S. 

Contents.— The  Beaker  and  its  Technical  Eqoivalenta.— Distilling  Flaaks,  Llebig's 
Condensers.— Fractionating  Tubes  and  their  Technical  £<iuivalent8.— The  Air-Bath  and 
ts  Technical  Equivalents.- The  Blowpipe  and  Crucible  and  their  Technical  Squivalenta. 
—The  Steam  Boiler  and  other  Sources  of  Power.— General  Remarks  on  the  Application 
of  Heat  in  Chemical  Engineering.— The  Funnel  and  its  Technical  Equivalents.— The 
Mortar  and  its  Technical  Equivalents.— Measuring  Instruments  and  their  Technical 
Equivalents.— Materials  Used  in  Chemical  Engineering  and  their  Mode  of  Application.— 
Technical  Research  and  the  Designing  of  Plant.— Conclusion.— Chemicals  and  Materials. 
—Index. 

"Excellent.  .  .  .  Every  student  of  chemistry  attending  a  technical  course  should 
obtain  a  copy."— C/i^wfca/  News. 


Works  by  WALTER  R.  BROWNE,  M.A.,  MJnst.C.E. 

THE    STUDENT'S    MECHANICS: 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Force  and  Motion. 

With  DiagramSi     Crown  8vo,     Cloth,  4s.  6d. 

"  Qear  in  style  and  practical  in  method,  'Thk  Stttdbnt's  Mbchanics'  it  conlially  to  be 
recommended  from  all  points  of  view."— ^/>I#imvwm. 


FOUNDATIONS    OF    MECHANICS. 

Papers  reprinted  from  the  Engine^',     In  Crown  8vo,  is. 
Demy  8yo,  with  Numerous  Illustrations,  9s. 

FUEL    AND   WATER: 

A  Manual  for  nsers  of  Steam  and  Water. 

By   Prof.    FRANZ    SCHWACKHOfeR  of  Virnna,  and 
WALTER   R.    BROWNE,   M.A.,  CE. 

Gkkbkal  Contbnts. — Heat  and  Combustion— Fuel,  Varieties  of— Fixing  Arrange  aents: 
Furnace,    Flues,    Chimney— The    Boiler,   Choice  of— Varieties— Feed-water    Hi 
Steam  Pipes— Water :  Composition,  Purification— Prevention  of  Scale,  &c.,  &c. 

"  The  Section  cm  Heat  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  ludd  ever  written."— i 
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CRIFFIM'8    LOCAL   COYERMMEMT   HAMPB00K8. 

WORKS  SITITABLE  FOR  MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY  ENGINE1R8, 

ANALYSTS.  AND  OTHERS. 

See  also  Davies'  Hugiene,  p.  99,  and  MacLeod's  Caieulationtt  p.  110. 

Oas  Manufacture  (The  Chemistry  of).    A  Handbook  on  the  Pro- 

dactioD,  Puiiflcation,  and  Testing  of  Illuminating  Oas,  and  the  Assay  of  Bye-Pro- 
ducts. By  W.  J.  A.  BuTTERFiELD,  M.A.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  With  Illustrations.  Fourth 
Edition,  Revised.    Vol.  I.,  7s.  ed.  net.    Vol.  II.,  in  preparation.  [See  page  77. 

Water  Supply :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Selection  of  Sources  and  the 
Distribution  or  Water.  By  Reginald  E.  Middlbton,  M.In8t.C.E.,  M.Inst.Mech.E., 
F.S.I.    With  Numerous  Plates  and  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo.    8b.  6d.  net.  [See  page  77. 

Central  Electrical  Stations :  Their  Design,  Organisation,  and  Manage- 
ment. ByC.H.WoRDiNQHAM,A.K.C.,M.I.C.E.  Second  Edition.  248.net.  [Seep.  48. 

Electricity  Control.    By  Leonard  Andrews,  A.  M. Inst. C.  £. ,  M.I. E.  E. 

128.  6d.  net.  [See  page  48. 

Electricity  Meters.     By  Henry  G.  Solomon,  A.M.Inst.E.E.      16s. 

[See  page  49. 

Trades*  Waste  :  Its  Treatment  and  Utilisation,  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  Prevention  of  Rivers'  Pollution.  By  W.  Naylor,  F.C.S.,  A.M.Inst.C.E. 
With  Numerous  Plates,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations.    2l8.  net.  [See  page  76. 

Calcareous  Cements:  Their  Nature,  Preparation,  and  Uses.  With 
some  Remarks  upon  Cement  Testing.  By  Gilbert  Redgrave,  Assoc. Inst. C.E., 
and  CiiAS.  Spackman,  F.C.S.  With  Illustrations,  Analytical  Data,  and  Appendices 
on  Costs,  Ac.    15s.  net.  [See  page  76. 

Road  Making^  and  Maintenance :  A  Practical  Treatise  for  Engineers, 
Surveyors,  and  others.  With  an  Historical  Sketch  of  Ancient  and  Modem  JPractice. 
By  Thomas  Attken,  Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.,  M.  Assoc.  Municipal  and  County  Engra.; 
M.  San.  Inst.    Second  EDiTION,  Revised.    Fully  Illustrated.  [See  page  79 

Light  Railways  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  William  Henry  Cole, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  late  Deputy  Manager,  North-Westem  Railway,  India.  Large  8vo, 
Handsome  Cloth,  Plates  and  illustrations.    168.  [See  page  80. 

Practical  Sanitation :  A  Handbook  for  Sanitary  Inspectors  and  others 
interested  in  Sanitation.  By  Geo.  Rkii>,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Medical  Officer,  Staffordshire 
County  Council.  With  Appendix  on  Sanitary  Law,  by  Herbert  Manley,  M.A.,  M.B., 
D.P.H.    Thirteenth  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised.    Ob.  [See  page  78. 

Sanitary  Engrineering:   A  Practical  Manual  of  Town  Drainage  and 

Sewage  and  Refuse  Disposal.  By  Francis  Wood,  A.M.In8t.C.B.,  F.G.S.  Second 
Edition,  Revised.    Fully  Illustrated.    8a.  6d.  net.  [See  page  78. 

Dairy  Chemistry:  A  Practical  Handbook  for  Dairy  Managers,  Chemists, 
and  Analysts.  By  H.  Droop  Richmond,  F.I.C,  Chemist  to  the  Aylesbury  Dairy 
Company.    With  Tables,  Illustrations,  &c.    Handsome  Cloth,  16s.  [See  page  73. 

Dairy  Analysis :  The  Laboratory  Book  of.  By  H.  Droop  Richmond, 
F.I.C.    Fully  Illustrated,  Cloth.    28.  6d.  net.  [See  page  78. 

Milk:  Its  Production  and  Uses.  With  Chapters  on  Dairy  Fanning, 
The  Diseases  of  Cattle,  and  on  the  Hygiene  and  Control  of  Supplies.  By  Edward  F. 
WILLOUGHBT,  M.D.  (Lond),  D.P.H.  (Lond.  and  Camb.),  Inspector  of  Farms  and 
General  Scientific  Adviser  to  Welford  &  Sons,  Ltd.    6e.  net.  [See  page  73. 

Flesh  Foods:  With  Methods  for  their  Chemical,  Microscopical,  and 
Bacteriological  Examination.  A  Handbook  for  Medical  Men,  Inspectors,  Analysts, 
and  others.  Bv  c.  Ainsworth  Mitchell,  B.A.,  F.I.C.,  Mem.  Council  Soc.  of  Publio 
Analysts.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  coloured  Plate.    10s.  6d.  [See  page  74. 

Foods:  Their  Composition  and  Analysis.  By  A.  Wynter  Bltth, 
M.R.C.S.,  F.C.8..  Public  Analyst  for  the  County  of  Devon,  and  M.  W  3ltth, 
B.A.,  B.Sc.  With  Tables,  Folding  Plate,  and  Frontispiece.  Fifth  EDmoN, 
Thoroughly  Revised.    21s.  [See  page  72. 

'An  admirable  diosst  of  the  most  recent  state  of  knowledge.'  -Chemical  Jfew; 
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ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING. 

Second  Edition,  Revised.    In  Large  9vo,    Handsome  Cloth,     Profusely 
Illustrated  with  Plates^  Diagrams^  and  Figures,     24s,  net, 

CENTRAL  ELECTRICAL  STATIONS: 

Their  Design,  Orgranisation,  and  Management. 

By  CHAS.  H.  WORDINGHAM,  A.K.C.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inst.Mech.E., 

Late  Memb.  of  Council  Inst.E.E.,  and  Electrical  Engineer  to  the  City  of  Manchester  : 

Electrical  Engineer-in-Chief  to  the  Admiralty. 

ABRIDGED  CONTENT  S. 
Introductory. — Central  Station  Work  as  a  Profession. — As  an  Investment — The  Estab- 
lishment of  a  Central  Station  — Systems  of  Supply. — Site. — Architecture. — Plant. — Boilers  — 
Srstems  of  Draught  and  Waste  Heat  Economy. — Coal  Handling,  Weighing,  and  Storing- 
Tlie  Transmission  of  Steam.  —  Generators.  —  Condensing  A|>pljances.^ — Switching  Gear, 
Instruments,  and  Connections. — Distributing  Mains. — Insulation,  Resistance,  and  Cost — 
Distributing  Networks.  —  Service  Mains  and  Feeders.  —  Testing  Mains.  —  Meters  and 
An>liances. — ^Standardising  and  Testing  Laboratory  — Secondanr  Batteries. — Street  light- 
ing. —  Cost  —  General  Organisation  —  Mains  Department  —  Installation  Department  — 
Standardising  Department— Drawing  Office. —Clerical  Department— The  Consumer.— 
Routine  and  Main  Laying. — Index. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuablb  contributions  to  Central  Station  literature  we  have  had 
for  some  time." — Electricity, 


In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     Profusely  Illustrated.     I2s.  6d.  net. 

ELECTRICITY    CONTROL. 

A  Treatise  on  Eleetrie  Swltehereap  and  Systems  of  Electric  Transmission. 

By    LEONARD    ANDREWS, 

Associate  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Member  of  the  Institution  of 

Electrical  Engineers,  &c' 

General  Principles  of  Switchgear  Design. ^Constructional  Details.— Grcuit  Breakers  or 
Arc  Interrupting  Devices.— Automatically  Operated  Circuit  BreaJcers. — .Altetnating  Reverse 
Current  Devices.  —  Arrangement  of  'Bus  Bars,  and  Apparatus  for  Parallel  Running.— 
Genend  Arrangement  of  Controlling  Apparatus  for  High  Tension  Systems.  —  General 
Arrangement  of  Controlling  Apparatus  for  Low  Tension  Systems. — Examines  of  Comj^ete 
Installationa. — Long  Distance  Transmission  Schemes. 

"  Not  often  does  the  specialist  have  presented  to  him  so  satisfactory  a  book  as  this.  .  .  . 
We  recommend  it  without  hesitation  to  Central  Station  Engineers,  and,  in  fact,  to  anyone 
interested  in  the  subject*' — Power. 


EiGHTBBNTH  EDITION.     Leather,  Pocket  Size.     8s.  6d. 

A    POCKET-BOOK 

OF 

ELECTRICAL   RULES   &  TABLES 

FOR  TUB  USB  OP  BLSCTRICiANS  AND  BNGtNBBRS. 

By  JOHN  MUNRO,  C.E.,  &  Prof.  JAMIESON,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.R.S.B. 

GENERAL      OONTENTS. 

Units  of  Measurement.  —  Measures.  —  Testing.  —  Conductors.  —  Dielectrics.  —  Submarine 
Cables. — Telegraphy. — Electro-Chemistry. — Electro-Metallurgy. — Batteries. — Dynamos  and 
Motors. — ^Transformers. — Electric  Lighting. — Miscellaneous. — Logarithms. — Appendices. 

"  WoHDKRFULLv  Pkbtbct.     .    .     .     Worthy  of  the  highett  commendation  we  caa 
fivo  'itT—EUctriciaH. 
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ELECTRICAL  ENQINEBRINO.  49 

In  Large  Svo.    Profnsely  Illustrated.    88.  6d.  net. 

WIRELESS    TELEGRAPHY. 

By    QUSTAVE    EICHHORN,     Ph.D. 

Contents. — Oscillations. — Closed  Oscillation  Systems. — Open  Oscillation 
Svstans. — Coupled  Systems. — The  Coupling  Compensating  the  Aerial  Wire. — 
Tne  Receiver. — Comparative  Measurement  m  the  Sender. — Theoretical  Results 
and  Calculations  in  respect  of  Sender  and  Receiver. — Closely -Coupled  Sender 
and  Receiver. — Loose-Coupled  Sender  and  Receiver. — Principal  Formulae. — 
The  Ondameter. — Working  a  Wireless  Telegraph  Station. — Modem  Apparatus 
and  Methods  of  Working. — Conclusion. — Bibliography. — Index. 

"Well  written  .  .  .  and  combines  with  a  good  deal  of  description  a  careful 
InTestigatlon  of  the  fundamental  theoretical  phenomena.  "—JTo^urtf. 


Large  Svo,  Handsome  Cloth,  with  334  Pages  and  307  Illustrations. 

168.  net. 

ELECTRICITY     METERS, 

By  henry    G.   SOLOMON,  A.M.InBt.E.E. 

'Contents. — Introductory. — General  Principles  of  Continuous  -  Current 
Meters. — Continuous-Current  Quantity  Meters.— Continuous-Energ]^  Motor 
Meters. — Different  Types. — Special  Purposes,  ».e-,  Battery  Meters,  Switchboard 
Meters,  Tramcar  Meters, — General  Principles  of  Single-  and  Polyphase  Induc- 
tion Meters.— Single -phase  Induction  Meters. — Polyphase  MTeters. —  Tariff 
Systems. — Prepayment  Meters. — Tariff  and  Hour  Meters.— Some  Mechanical 
Features  in  Meter  Design. — Testing  Meters. — Index. 

"  An  earnest  and  incoesBful  attempt  to  deal  comprehensiTely  with  modeni  methods  of 
measaring  current  or  power  In  eleoMcal  instaUations.'*— ^N(^n«crii«^. 

"  Tmstworthy  Information.  .  .  .  We  can  confidently  recommend  the  book  to  every 
electrical  engineer."— J?/ee(r<ci<y. 


Second  Edition,  Cloth,  8s.  6d.     Leather,  for  the  Pocket,  85.  6d. 

GBIFFIN'S  ELEOTBIOAL  FBICE-BOOK :  For  Electrical,  Civil, 
Marine,  and  Borough  Engineers,  Local  Authorities,  Architects,  Railway 
Contractors,  &c.,  &c.     Edited  by  H.  J.  Dowsing. 

"  The  Elbctkical  Prics-Book  kbmovss  all  mystbsy  about  the  cost  of  Electrical 
Power.  By  its  aid  the  sxpbmsx  that  will  be  entailed  by  utilising  electricity  (m  a  large  or 
imall  scale  can  be  diaoorered.'* — ArckiUci. 


ELECTRIC  SMELTING  AND  REFININO.  By  Dr.  W.  Borchers 
and  W.  G.  McMnxAN.  Secono  Edition,  Reyised  and  Enlarged. 
21s.  net.  [See  page  67. 

ELECTRO  -  METALLURGY,  A  Treatise  on.  By  Walteb  G. 
McMillan,  F.LC,  F.C.S.  Skcond  Edition,  Reyiaed  and  in 
Part  Re- Written.     lOs.  6d.  [See  page  67. 

ELECTRICAL  PRACTICE  IN  COLLIERIES.  By  D.  Burns,  M.E., 
M.In8t.M.E.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged. 
78.  6d.  net.  [See  page  58. 
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By  PBOFESSOBS  J.  H.  POYNTING  ft  J.  J,  THOMSON. 

In  Five  Volumea.     Large  8vo.     Sold  Separately. 

A  TEXT-BOOK   OF    PHYSICS. 

J.  H.  POTNTINO,  J.  J.  THOMSON, 

8C.D.I  r.ft.8.|  AKD  M.A.I  f.S.8., 

I«te  Fellow  of  Trlnitj  OoUeee,  Cambrldg«:  Feliow  of  Trinity  Collem,  OMnbiidm;  ProL 

Profeuor  of  Physics,  BlrmlnffhAin  of  Bxperimental  Pfajnca  in  the  UniTonltj 

UniTenlty.  of  Ounbridire. 


Introductory  Volume.     Third  Edition,  Revised.      Fully  Illustrated. 

10s.  6d. 


OoKTBiTTB.  —  GraTltatioD.  —  The  Acceleration  of  Grayity.  —  Elasticity.  —  Streasos  and 
Strains.— Torsion.^Bendlng  of  BodH.— Spiral  Springa.— CoUiRlon.— CompressibiUtr  of 
Liquids.— PreBsnres  and  Volam^s  of  Gases.— Thermal  Effects  Accompanyinff  Strain.— 
Oapillarity.— Surface  Tension.— Laplace's  Theory  of  OapiLarity.— Diffusion  of  Liquids  — 
DiffuBlon  of  Gases.— Viscosity  of  Liquids.— Index. 

•*  Students  of  physics  cannot  fail  to  derive  benefit  from  the  book.."— KnowUdge. 
"We  regard  this  boolc  as  quite  iadispensable  not  merely  to  teachers  but  to  physicists  of  every 
grade  above  the  lowest."—  l/niversity  CorrespondefU. 

Volume  II.     Fourth  Edition.     Fully  Illustrated.     Price  Ss.  6d 

S  O  U  N^  D. 

OoMTKNTB.— The  Nature  of  Sound  and  its  chief  Characteristics.— The  Velocity  of  Sound 
in  Air  and  other  Media.— Re  fleet  ion  and  Refraction  of  Sound.— Frequencv  and  Pitch  of 
Notes.- Resonance  and  Forced  Oscillations. —Analysis  of  Vibrations.— The  TransTerae 
Vibrations  of  Stretched  Strings  or  Wires. —Pipes  and  other  Air  Cavitiea.— Rods.— Plates. 
—Membranes. — Vibrations  maintained  by  Heat.— Sensitive  Flames  and  Jets.— Musical 
Band.— The  Snperpoeition  of  Waves.— Indfx. 

'*  The  work    .    .     .    may  be  recommended  to  anyone  desirous  of  poMesaing  an  sasT 
UF-TO-DATE  Stakoakd  Teratisk  ou  Acoustlcs."— Z,i7«-a/i<r<. 

**  Very  clearly  written.  .  .  .  The  names  of  the  authors  are  a  guarantee  of  the 
sommrio  accuract  and  up-to  date  cbabacteb  of  the  work"— Educational  TStne*. 


Volume  III.     Second  Edition,  Revised.    Fully  Illustrated.     Price  15s. 

K  £2  JL  rr. 

Contents. — Temperature.  —  Expansion  of  Solids.  —  Liquids. — Gases.  —  Circulation 
and  Convection. — Quantity  of  Heat;  Specific  Heat.— Conductivity.— Forms  of  Energy; 
Conservation ;  Mechanical  Etjuivalent  of  Heat.— ITie  Kinetic  Theory — Change  of  State; 
Liquid  Vapour.  —  Critical  Points.  —  Solids  and  Liquids. —Atmospheric  Conditions.— 
Radiation.— Theory  of  Exchanges.— Radiation  and  Temperature.— ITiermodynamics.— 
Isothermal  and  Adiabatic  Changes.— Thermodjmamics  of  Changes  of  State,  and  Sola> 
tions. — Tliermodynamics  of  Radiation.— Index. 

"Well  up-to-date,  and  extremely  clear  and  exact  throughout.  ...  As  clear  as 
it  would  be  possible  to  make  such  a  text-book."— A'afuiv. 

Remaining  Volumes  in  Preparation — 
LIGHT;  MAGNETISM  AND  BLBCTBICITT. 


THE  MEAN  DENSITY  OF  THE  EARTH :  An  Essay  to  which  the 

Adams  Prize  was  adjudged  in  1893  In  the  University  of  Cambridge.     By  J.  H. 
POYNTINO,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.J  Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Professor  of 
Phjrsics,  Birmingham  University.    In  Large  8vo,  with  Bibliography,  lUustrations  In 
the  Text,  and  Seven  Lithographed  Plates.    128.  6d. 
"Cannot  fail  to  be  of  oreat  and  general  interest."— .A CAen^rum. 
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Demy  8vo,   Handaome  cloth,   188. 

Physical  Geology  and  Paleontology, 

OJV    THE   BASIS    OF  PHILLIPS. 

BY 

HARRY    GOVIER    SEELEY,    F.  R.S, 

PROPBSSOR  OP  GBOGRAPHY  IM  KING'S  COLLBGB,  LONDON. 

mttb  yrontidpfece  In  CbcomOi>Xitbodtapbfi,  anb  SUuattatlona. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  pxaise  too  highly  the  research  which  Professor  Sbklby's 
*  Physical  Grology  ^  evidences.  It  is  far  morr  than  a  Trxt-book— it  is 
A  DiRRCTORY  to  the  Student  in  prosecuting  his  researches." — Pnsidential  Ad' 
drtsstotht  Gtological  Socidy^i^l^by  Rev, Prof, Ban ft^,  D,Sc,^LL.D.^  F.R.S. 

"  Profrssor  Srrlby  maintains  in  his  '  Physical  Geology  '  the  hi^ 
reputation  he  already  deservedly  bears  as  a  Teacher."  —  Dr,  Henry  Wood' 
ward,  F,R,S.f  in  the  "  Geological  Ufagatine,** 

**  Profrssor  Srrlry*s  work  includes  one  of  the  most  satis&ctory  Treatises 
on  Lithology  in  the  English  language." — American  /onrmU  0/ Engineering. 


Demy  8uo,  Handsome  cloth,  34^, 

Stratigrapbical  Geology  &  Paleontology, 

OJV   THE   BASIS    OF  PHILLIPS. 

BY     . 

ROBERT    ETHERIDGE,    F.R.S, 

OF  TMB  NATVKAL  HIST.  DBPARTMBNT.  BRmSH  MVSBtnC,  LATB  PAI.iBONrOLOCIST  TO  THB 
GBOLOCICAL  SURVEY  OF  CRBAT  BRITAIN,  PAST  PRBSIDBNT  OF  THB 

GBOLOGICAI.  SOCIBTY.  ETC 

Tmitb  Aapt  flumeroud  TLablcSf  anb  TTbfrti^^lx  Plates. 

'*  No  such  compendium  of  geological  knoirledge  has  ever  been  btought  together  befiDrau''-> 
WestimimUr  Review, 

"  ir  Prop.  Srblby's  volume  was  remarkable  for  its  originality  and  the  breadth  of  its  vievrsi 
Mr.  Ethbbidgb  fullv  justifies  the  assertion  made  in  his  preface  that  his  book  diffen  in  con- 
struction and  detail  from  any  known  manual  .  .  .  Must  take  high  rank  among  wobks 
OP  rbpbrewcb.  *—A  iktHmum. 


OPEH-AIR  STUDIES  I]l  GEOIiOGY: 

An  Introduction  to  Geologry  Out-of-doors. 

By  professor   GRENVILLE  COLE,   M.R.I.A.,  F.G.S. 

For  details,  see  Griffin's  Introductory  Science  Series,  p.  85. 
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METEOROLOGY  AND  GEOLOGY,  53 

Crvum  %vo»     Handsome  Cloth,     2s,  6d, 

RESEABCHES  ON  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  HISTOBT 

OF 

THE     EARTH'S    ATMOSPHERE. 

Inoluding  the  latest  Diacoueriea  and  their  Pmotioai  Applicationa, 

By  dr.  THOMAS  LAMB  PHIPSON. 

PART  I.— The  Earth's  Atmosphere  in  Remote  Geological  Periods. 
PART  II.— The  Atmosphere  of  our  Present  Period. 

Appendices;  Index. 

*,*  Dr.  Phipson's  work  presents,  amidst  much  which  is  of  interest  to  the 

Scientist  and  the  General  Reader  alike,  a  short  risumS  of  his  discovery  of  the 

origin  of  Atmospheric  Oxygen,  the  existence  of  which  he  attributes  wholly  to 

the  action  of  Solar  Radiation  upon  vegetable  life.     The  book  will  be  found 

replete  with  much  that  is  new,  curious,  and  interesting,  both  in  connection  with 

Weather  Lore,  and  with  Scientific  Meteorology. — Publishet^s  Note, 

"  The  book  Bhoald  prove  of  intereBfc  to  general  readers,  aa  well  as  to  meteorologieta 
and  other  ■tudents  of  science."— Jt^aiicre. 


By  GRENVILLE  A.  J.  COLE.  H.R.I.A.,  F.6.S., 

Profeiaor  of  Geokigy  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  and  Examiner  in  the 

University  of  London. 

See  also  the  two  following  pages  (54,  55),  and  page  85. 


AIDS    IN 

PRACTICAL     GEOLOGYs 

WITH  A    SECTION  ON  PALjBONTOLOGY, 

By  professor  GRENVILLE  COLE,  M.R.LA.,  F.G.S. 

Fifth  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised.     With  Frontispiece  and 

Illustrations.    Cloth.     los.  6d. 


aBNBRAL    OONTENT&— 

PART     I.— Sampling  of  the  Earth's  Crust. 
PART    IL— Examination  of  Minerals. 
PART  IIL— Examination  of  Rocks. 
PART  IV.— Examination  of  Fossils. 

"  Proi.  Cole  treats  of  the  examination  of  minerals  and  rocks  in  a  way  that  has  nevsr 
been  attempted  before  .  .  .  dbsbrving  of  thb  highbst  pkaisb.  Here  indeed  are 
'  Aids '  INNUMBRABLB  and  INVALUABLB.  All  the  directions  are  given  with  the  utmost  deav^ 
oess  and  precision." — AtMsnttum, 

"That  the  work  deserves  its  title,  that  it  is  full  of  'Aids/ and  in  the  highest  degree 
'  PKACTiCAL,'  will  be  the  verdict  of  all  who  use  it"— iVa/wrv. 

"  This  BXCBixBirr  Manual  .  .  .  will  be  a  vbkv  grbat  hblp.  .  .  .  The  section 
OB  the  Examination  of  Fossils  is  probably  the  bbst  of  its  kind  yet  published.  .  .  .  Full 
of  well-digested  information  from  the  newest  sources  and  from  pcfsonai  research." — Amnads 
e/Nai,7/utcrr. 
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Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Boyal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  and  Examiner  in 

the  University  of  London. 


In  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cioth,     5s. 
With  Numerous  Maps  Specially  Draion  and  Executed  for  this  Work. 

NEW     LANDS! 

THEIB    BESOUBCES    AND    PBOSFECTIVB 

ADVANTAGES. 

By  HUGH  ROBERT  MILL,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E., 

Introduotort. — The  Development  of  New  Lands. — The  Domimon  of 
Canada.  —  Canada,  Eastern  Provinces.  —  Canada,  Western  Provinces  and 
Territories. — Newfoundland.  —  The  United  States. —Latin  America,  Mexico. — 
Latin  America,  Temperate  Brazil  and  Chili. — Latin  America,  Argentina. — 
The  Falkland  Islands. — Victoria. — New  South  Wales. — Queensland. — South 
Australia. — Tasmania. — Western  Australia. — New  Zealand. — The  Resourcee 
of  South  Africa.— Southern  Rhodesia. — Index. 
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'^V  want  admirably  supplied.  .  .  .  Has  the  advantage  of  being  written  by  a  pro- 
fessed Geographer.  "—Oeo^rapAiea/  Journal. 


With  many  Engravings  and  Photographs.    Handsome  Cloth,  4b.  6d. 
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Agricultural  Saperintendent  to  the  Aoyal  Dublin  Society. 

With  Appendix  on  Preserved  Foods  by  C.  A.  Mitchbll,  B.A.,  F.LO. 

General  Contents. — Climate  and  Soil — Drainage  and  Rotation*  of 
Crops — Seeds  and  Crops — Vegetables  and  Fruits — Cattle  and  Cattle- 
Breeding — Sheep  and  Sheep  Rearing — Pigs — Poultry — Horses — The  Dairy 
— The  Farmer's  Implements — The  Settler's  Home. 

"  Bribtlks  with  information."— ^ami«r«'  OiuetU. 

"  The  work  is  one  which  will  appeal  to  those  intendine  to  become  farmers  at  home 
or  in  the  Colonies,  and  who  desire  to  obtain  a  general  Idea  of  the  true  prlndples  of 
farming  in  all  its  branohes."— JoumoZ  qf  the  Boyal  Coloniai  Inst, 

"  A  most  RBADABLB  and  VALUABLE  book,  and  merits  an  BXTRNSIVI  &ALE."—acoUish 
Farmer. 

"  Will  prove  of  service  in  ANT  part  of  the  world."-  Naturs. 
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PROSPECTING  FOR  MINERALS. 

4  Praotioai  Handbook  for  Proapeotora,  Explorers,  Settlera,  cmd  cJI 
intereated  in  the  Opening  up  and  Development  of  New  Landa. 

By  8.  HERBERT  COX,  As80C.R.8.M.,  M.In8t.M.M.,  F.G.S., 
ProfMSor  of  Mining  at  the  Boyal  School  of  Mines. 

GsNXRAL  CoNTiMT8.-~Iiitrodaction  and  Hints  on  Geology—The  DetenninA- 
tion  of  Minendfl :  Uae  of  the  Blow-mpe,  &a— Rock- forming  Minerals  and  Non- 
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Platinum,  Silver,  Ac— Lead— Mercury— Copper^Tin— Zinc— Iron— Nickel, 
&0. — Sulfur,  Antimony,  Arsenic,  &c. — ComDustible  Minerals — Petroleum — 
GknenJ  Hints  on  Prospecting— Glossary — Index. 
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CONCRETE.  By  James  Lton,  M.A.,  Professor  of  En- 
gineering in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland; 
sometime  Superintendent  of  the  Engineering  Department  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge;  and  J.  Tatlob,  A.R.C.S.L 
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Crown  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    lUustrated.    Ss. 

MINING    GEOLOGY. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  FOB  MININQ  STUDENTS  AND  MINEB8. 

By  PROF.  JAMES  PARK,  F.G.S.,  M.InBt.M.M., 

Professor  of  Mining  and  Dii  ector  of  the  Otago  University  School  of  Mines ;  late  Director 
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their  Filling.  Age,  and  Structore.— The  Dynamics  uf  Lodes  and  Beds.  -Ore  Deposits 
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By  BENNETT  H.  BROUGH,  F.G.S.,  Assoc.R.S.M. 
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Professor  of  Mining  at  the  Boval  Ck>llege  of  Science,  London,  with  which  is  Incorporated 
the  Boyal  School  of  Mines ;  lately  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Mines. 

Genebal  Contents.  —  Introduction.  —  Occurrence  of  Minerals.  —  Pro- 
specting.— Boring. — Breaking  Ground. — Supporting  Excavations. — Exploita- 
tion.— Haulage  or  Transport. — Hoisting  or  Winding.— Drainage. — Ventilation. 
— Lighting.— Descent  and  Ascent— Dressing,  &c — Index. 

*'  A  remarkably  clear  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  mining  operations."— JShj^nMr. 
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Fifth   Edition,  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged,      WUh  4  Plates  and 

670  Illustrations,    Price  2^,  net, 
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ELEMENTARY  COAL-MINING  :  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Miners,  and 
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By    JAMES    PARK,   F.G.S.,  M.Inst.M.M., 
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A   OOLD-MININQ    HANDBOOK    FOR   PRACTIOAL    MEN. 
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Lode  or  Reef  Prospecting — G^nesiolog^  of  Grold— Auriferous  Lodes — Drifts — 
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"pRAonoAL  from  besdnnlng  to  end    .    .   >    deals  thoroughly  with  the  Prospecting, 
Sinking,  Crushing,  and  Bxtraction  of  gold."— Brit.  AuMtrdtatttm. 


In  Crown  Svo,     Illustrated.     Fancy  Cloth  Boards,     48.  6d. 

GOLD  SEEKING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA; 

A  Handbook  of  Hints  for  InteDdingr  Explorers,  Prospectors. 

and  Settlers. 

By    THEO    KASSNER, 

Mine  Manager,  Author  of  the  Geological  Sketch  Map  of  the  De  Kaap  Gold  FtelAs. 

With  a  Chapter  on  the  Agricultural  Prospects  of  South  Africa, 

As  fascinating  aa  anjthlng  ever  penned  by  Joles  Verne."— AAiean  Cfommtrct, 

UNDON :  CHARLES  aRIFFIN  «  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


6o  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  d$  C0.*8  PUBLICATIONS. 

Large  8to.    HandBome  Cloth.     With  lUuBtrations. 

12a.  6d.  net. 

METALLURGICAL  ANALYSIS  &  ASSAYING : 

A   THRKK    YBARS*    COURSE 

FOR  STUDENTS   OF  SCHOOLS  OF  MINES. 

By  W.  a.  MACLEOD,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  A.O.S.M.  (N.Z.), 

Formerly  Awrist -Director.  Th«mee  School  of  Mines  (N.Z.),  and  Lecturer  in  Chemistrj,  UnlTerdty 
of  TumMiia ;  Director  of  Qneensland  Government  School  of  Mines,  Charters  Towers  ; 

And  CHAS.  WALKER,  F.C.S., 

lonstrator  in  Chemistry,  Sydney  Unirersltv :  1 
and  Metallurgyi  Charters  Towers  School  of  Mines 

Part  L— Qualitative  Analysis  and  Preparation  and  Properties  of  Gaaea. 
Part  U.— Qnalitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis.  Part  III. — Asaaying, 
Technical  Analysis  (Oas,  Water,  Fuels,  Oils,  &c. ). 

"The  publication  of  this  volume  teuda  to  prove  that  the  teaching  of  metalluigloal 
analyalf  and  aasaying  In  Auitralia  rest*  In  competent  hands."— Aatiire. 


ormerly  AadsL-Demonstrator  in  Chemistry, JydneyUnirerslty:  Lecturer  n  Chemistry 

""  "     "  of  Ml 


In  Crown  8vo,  Beautifully  Illustrated  with  nearly  100 
Microphotographs  of  Steel,  &o.     7s.  6d.  net. 

MIGROSGOPIG  ANALYSIS  OF  METALS. 

By  FLORIS  OSMOND  &  J.  E.  STEAD,  F.R.S.,  F.LC. 

ComrBNTB.— Metallography  considered  as  a  method  of  Assay.  —  Micro- 
graphic  Analysis  of  Carbon  Steels.— Preparation  of  Specimens.— Polishing. 
—Constituents  of  Steel;  Ferrite;  Cementite;  Pearlite;  Sorbite;  Martensite: 
Hardenite ;  Troostite ;  Austenite. — Identification  of  Constituents.-* Detailed 
Examination  of  Carbon  Steels.— Conclusions,  Theoretical  and  Practical.— 
Apparatus  employed.— Appendix. 


i<i 


'  There  has  been  no  work  previoualy  publiahed  In  English  calculated  to  be  so  useful  to 
the  student  in  metallographic  research."— Iron  and  Steel  Traded  JoumeU. 


Third  Edition.    With  Folding  Plates  and  Many  niustrationa.     Sds. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  ART  OF  EXTRACTING  METALS 

FROM  THEIR  ORES. 

By  J.  ARTHUR  PHILLIPS,  M.Inbt.O.E.,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  ko. 

And  H.  BAUERMAN,  V.P.G.S. 

General  Contents.  —  Refractory  Materials.  —  Fire-Clays.  —  Fuels,  ko,^ 
Aluminium.  —  Copper.  — Tin.  —  Antimony.  —  Arsenic.  —  Zinc.  —  Mercury.  — 
Bismuth.  —Lead. — Iron.  —Cobalt — Nickel  —Silver.  —Gold.  —Platinum. 

**  Of  the  Third  Edition,  we  are  still  able  to  say  that,  as  a  Text-book  of 
Metallurgy,  it  is  the  best  with  which  we  are  acquainted.*'— JPn^tneer. 

**  A  work  which  is  equally  valuable  to  the  Student  as  a  Text-book,  and  to  the 
practical  Smelter  as  a  Standard  Work  of  Reference.  .  .  .  The  Blustratioiia 
are  admirable  examples  of  Wood  Engraving.'*— CTi^mieo/  Netm. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  6RIFFIN  «  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND 


METALLURGICAL  WORKS.  6i 

fl 

Sboond  Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Re-set  Throughout  on  Larger  Page. 
With  Valuable  Bibliography,  New  Maps,  lUustrajtions,  dec,    4As.  net. 

XIV     vmro     iroz^u  bcxb  a. 

A  t:r eatise  on 

By    sir    BOVERTON    REDWOOD, 

D.SO.,  F.U.S.E.,  A«8oalN8T.O.E  .  F.LO., 

Hon.  Mam.  Am.  PML  8oe. :  Hon.  Mem.  Imp.  Bum.  Tech.  Soe. :  Adviaer  on  Petnrieum  to  the 

Admiralty  and  Home  Office :  Oontnltlng  AdTiser  to  the  Corporation  of  London  nnder  «w 

the  Petroleum  Aete :  Adviser  on  Petroleum  Traniport  to  the  Thames  Oonserrancy. 

CoNTKirrs.— Sbotion  I.:  Historical  Account  of  the  Petroleum  Industry.— Seotion  II.: 
Geological  and  Oeoeraphical  Distribution  of  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas.— Sbotion  III.: 
The  Chemical  and  Physical  Properties  of  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas.-^BonoN  IV. : 
The  Origin  of  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas.— Suction  Y.:  The  Production  of  Petroleum, 
Natural  Gas,  and  Ozokerite.— Section  VI.:  The  Beftnixig  of  Petroleum.— Sbotion  VII.: 
The  Shale  Oil  and  Allied  Industries.— Sbotion  VUI.:  llie  Transport,  Storage,  and  Dis- 
tribution of  Petroleum.— Sbotion  IX. :  The  Testing  of  Crude  Petroleum.  Petroleum  and 
Shale  Oil  Products,  Ozokerite,  and  Asphalt.— Sbotion  X. :  The  Uses  of  Petroleum  and 
its  Products.— Section  XI. :  Statutory,  Municipal,  and  other  Regulations  relating  to 
the  Testing,  Storage,  Transport,  and  use  of  Petroleum  and  ite  Products.— Appendices. 

— BlBUOORAPHT.- INDBX.  

Second  Edition,  Revised.     With  lUustrations.    Price  Ss.  M.  net. 

A     HANDBOOK     ON     PETROLEUM. 

FOR  INSPECTORS  UNDER  THE  PETROLEUM  ACTS. 

And  fop  those  ensaged  in  the  Stopas e,  Tpanspopt,  Distribution,  and  Industrial 

Use  of  Petpoleum  and  its  Ppoduets,  and  of  Calcium  Capbide.    With 

suggestions  on  the  Constpuctlon  and  Use  of  Minepal  Oil  Lamps. 

By   captain   J.    H.    THOMSOiN, 

H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Bzplosives, 

And    sir    BOVERTON    REDWOOD, 

Author  of  *'  A  Treatise  on  Petroleum." 

Oonaiivs.— I.  Introdactory.— II.  Sources  of  Supply.— III.  Production.— lY.  Chemical  Pro- 
duets,  Shale  Oil,  and  Coal  Tar.— Y.  Flash  Point  and  Fire  Teat.— YI.  Testings.— YIL  Exlstimr 
Legislation  relating  to  Petroleum.— YIII. —IX.  — Precautions  Necessary.— X.  Petroleum  OU 
Lamps.- XL  Carbide  of  Calcium  and  Acetylene.— Appendioes.—IiiDXX. 

"  A  Tolume  that  will  enrich  the  world's  petroleum  literature,  and  render  a  lertrlce  to  the 
British  branch  of  the  indnbtry.  .  .  .  Reliable,  indispensable,  a  brilliant  contribution. "— 
Pttroieum,  

In  Crown  8yo.    Fully  Illustrated.    Ss.  6d.  net. 

THE  LABORATORY  BOOK  OF  MINERAL  OIL  TESTING. 

By    J.     A.    HICKS, 
Chemist  to  Sir  Boverton  Redwood. 

CORTEKTS.  —  Specific  Gravity.  —  Flashing  Point.  —  Testa.  —  Ylscosity.  —  Colour.  — 
Apparatus.- Detection  of  Petroleum  Yapour.— Capillary  Test.— Melting  Point  of  Paraffin 
Scale  and  Wax.— Oil  in  Scale.— Estimation  of  Sulphur,  of  Water.— Calorific  Yalne.— 
Tables.— IVDBX.  

OIL    FUBU     Bt  SIDNEY  H.  NORTH.    {See  page  29.) 


THE  PETROLEUM  LuAJMIP:  Its  Choice  and  Use.    A  Guide 

to  the  Safe  Employment  of  the  Paraffin  Lamp.     By  Capt.  J.  H. 
Thomson  and  Sir  BovBRTON  Redwood.    Illustrated,     l8.net. 

**  A  work  whlcli  will  meet  erery  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  wrttten."— PtfroleMm. 
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STANDARD  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE 

FOR 

Metallurgists,  Mine-Owners,  Assayers,  Mannfaetorers, 

and  all  interested  in  the  development  of 

the  Metallnrgieal  Industries. 

EDITED  BT 

Sir  W.  ROBERTS-AUSTEN,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

/m  L4u:g»  8ew,  HamA^mt  CIcth.      IViik  lUauinUiPiu, 


nrTBODUCTION   to   the    STUDY   of  MBTAIiXiUBaY. 

By  the  Editor.     Fifth  Edition.     iSs.    (See  p.  63.) 


GOIiD    (The    Metallurgy   of).      By   Thos.    Kirke    Ross, 

D.Sc.,  Assoc.  R.S.M.,  F.C.S.,  Chemist  and  Assayer  of  the  Royml 
Mint.    Fifth  Edition.    21s.    (Seep.  63.) 

IiBAD   AND   SILVEB   (The   Metallurgy   of).      By  H.  F. 

Collins,  AssocR.S.M.,  M.InstM.M.  Part  I.,  Lead,  i6s;  Part 
II.,  Silver,  i6s.     (See  p.  64.) 

IB  ON    (The  Metallurgy  of).    By  T.   Turner,  A.R.S.M., 
F.I.C.,  F.CS.    Third  Edition,  Revised.     163.    (See  p.  65.) 

STEEIi    (The    Metallurgy    of).       By  F.   W.   Harbord, 

Assoc.  R.S.M.,  F.I.C.,  with  a  Section  on  Mechanical  Treatment  by 
J.  W.  Hall,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  Second  Edition.  25s.  net.  (See 
p.  65.)  

ivm  be  PubUsked  at  Sfufri  InUrvaU, 

METAIfLnBGICAIi  MACHINEBY :  the  AppUcation  of 
Engineering  to  Metallurgical  Problems.  By  Henry  Charles  Jenkins, 
Wh.Sc.,  a1soc.R.S.M.,  Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science.  (See  p.  64). 

COPPER  (The  Metallurgy  of).    By  Thos.  C.  Cloud,  Assoc. 

R.S.M. 

▲IiLOYS.     By  Edward  T.  Law,  Assoc. R.S.M. 

*«*  Other  Volumes  in  Preparation. 

LONDON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO..  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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aBIFFrST'S    METAIiLTJBaiGAIi    SEBIBS. 


Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  considerably  Enlarged.     Large 

Sto,  with  namerous  Illustrations  and  Micro-Photographic 

Plates  of  different  varieties  of  Steel.     i8s. 

An  Introduetion  to  the  Study  of 

BY 

Sir  W.  ROBERTS-AUSTEN,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  A.R.S.M., 

Late  Chemist  and  Asaayer  of  the  Royal  Mint .  and  Professor  of  Metallurgy 

in  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 

Gbnbkal  Contbnts.— The  Relation  of  Metallurgy  to  Chenustiy.— Physical  Properties 
of  Metals.— Alloys.  The  Thermal  Treatment  of  Metals.— Fuel  and  Thermal  Measurements. 
— Materials  and  Products  of  Metallurgical  Processes. — Furnaces. — Means  of  Supplying  Air 
to  Furnaces.— Thermo- Chemistry.— laical  Metallurgical  Processes.— The  Micro-Structure 
of  Metals  and  Alloys. — Economic  Conuderations. 

*'  No  English  text-book  at  all  approaches  this  in  the  gomflbtsnbss  with 
which  the  most  modem  views  on  the  subject  are  dealt  with.  Professor  Austen's 
volume  will  be  invaluablb,  not  only  to  tbe  student,  but  also  to  those  whose 
knowledge  of  the  art  is  far  advanced." — Chemical  News. 


FiTTH  Edition,  Revised,  Considerably  Enlarged,  and  in  part  Re-written. 
With  Frontispiece  and  numerous  Illustrations.    21b. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  GOLD. 

BT 

T.  KIRKE  ROSE,  D.ScLond.,  Assoc.R.S.M., 

Chemist  and  Aasayer  of  the  Royal  MnU, 

OBmaAL  CONTIHTB.— The  PropertiM  of  Gold  and  its  Alloys.- Chemistry  of  the 
Compoands  of  Gold.— Mode  of  Oocurrenoe  sod  Distribution  of  Gold.— Shallow  Placer 
Deposits.— Deep  Placer  Deposits.— Quarts  Cnishinff  In  the  Stamp  Battery.— Amalgam- 
ation in  the  Stamp  Battery.— Other  Forma  of  Crushing  and  Amalgamating  Machinery. 
— CoDoentratlon  in  Gold  Mills.— D17  Crashing.— Be-ffrlndiDg.—£oasting.—Chlorinatlon: 
The  Plattner  Process,  The  Barrel  Process,  The  vat-Solution  Process.- The  Cyanide 
Process.— Chemistry  of  the  Cyanide  Process.— Beflning  and  Parting  of  Gold  Bullion. 
—Assay  of  Gold  Orea.— Assay  of  Gold  Bullion.— Statistici  of  Gold  Production.— Biblio- 
graphy.—Indkx. 

'*  A  ooMPBSHSiranrB  PBAcncAL  TBBATisB  on  this  important  sabjeot"— I9k«  Tinui. 

-'The  MOST  aoiiPi:.STB  deseription  of  the  qblobuiatios  fboosh  whloh  has  yet  been  pob- 
ttahed." — Minimg  Journal. 

"*  Adapted  for  all  who  are  intereeted  la  the  Gold  Mining  Indnatry,  being  free  from  teoh- 
nloalities  as  far  as  poeslble,  bat  Is  more  partioolarly  of  value  to  those  engaged  iu  the 
faidastry.*'— CSoipe  Ttmu. 
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GBIFFIir'S   MSTAIiLUBaiCAL   SEBIS8. 

EpiTBD  BT  SIR  W.  ROBERTS-AUSTEX,  K.G.B.,  F.R.S.,  D.G.L. 
In  Large  8vo.    ffandaome  Cloth,     WUh  lUustraiions, 

In  Two  Volames,  Each  Complete  in  Itaelf  and  Sold  Separately. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  LEAD  AND  SILVER. 

Bt  H.  F.  COLLINS,  AasoaR.S.M.,  M.In8t.M.M. 

Pa.x*t     I.— ILi  £2  JL  I>  : 

A  Complete  and  Ezhanstive  TreatiBe  on  the  Manufiustare  of  Lead, 
with  Sections  on  Smeltins  and  DesiWeriaation,  and  Chapters  on  the 
Assay  and  Analysis  of  the  Materials  inyoWed.     Price  i6s. 

SuiOfABT  or  COHTBins.— Sampling  and  Anaying  Lead  and  Silyer.— Propertiat  and 
Oompoonda  of  Lead.— Lead  Ores.— Lead  Smelting.<-ReTerberatoriet.— Lead  Smelting  in 
Hearths.— The  Soastlng  of  Lead  Ores.— Blast  Furnace  Smelting;  Principles,  Practice, 
and  Examples ;  Products.— Flue  Dust,  its  Gomposltion,  Collection  and  Treatment.— 
Gosts  and  Losses,  Purchase  of  Ores.— Treatment  of  Zinc,  Lead  Sulphides,  DesUrerisatlon, 
Softening  and  Beflning.— The  Pattinson  Process.— The  Parkes  Process.— Cupellation  and 
Refining,  Ac,  Ac 

"A  THOSOUOHLT  BOUND  and  useful  digest.  May  with  iyirt  ooNriDBioi  be 
recommended."— Jfinifii^  Journal, 


Pa.Pt     1 1.— S I X^  V £2  R. 

Comprising  DetaUs  regarding  the  Sooroes  and  Treatment  of  Silver 
Ores,  together  with  Descriptions  of  Plant,  Machinery,  and  Processes  of 
Manufacture,  Refining  of  Bullion,  Cost  of  Working,  &c.     Price  16s. 

SmacA&T  OF  GONTBHTS.— Properties  of  SllTer  and  its  Principal  Compounds.— SIlTer 
Ores.— The  Patio  Process.- The  Kaxo,  Fondon,  Kr6hnke,  and  Tina  Processes.- The  Pan 
Process.— Roast  Amalgamation.— Treatment  of  Tailings  and  Concentration.— Retorting. 
Melting,  and  Assaying  — Chloridising-Roasting.— The  AugusUn,  Clandet,  and  Zierrogei 
Processes.— The  Hypo-Sulphite  Leaching  Process.— Reilning.— Matte  Smelting.— Pyrltlo 
Smelting.— Matte  Smelting  in  Reverberatories.— SilTcr-Gopper  Smelting  and  Refining.— 

IHDKX. 

"  The  author  has  focussed  A  laboh  ahount  of  yaluablk  ikforicatior  into  a 
oonyenient  form.  .  .  .  The  author  has  evidently  considerable  practical  experience, 
and  describes  the  various  processes  clearly  and  well.  '—MinUm  Journal. 


HETALLUMIGAl"  HHERT  : 

The  Application  of  Engineering  to  Metailuigloal  Problemei 

Bt  henry    CHARLES   JENKINS,. 

Wh.8e.,  A$iocR.8.M.,  A$»oe.M.InH.G.E. 
LONDON:  CHARLES  fiRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  UNITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRANft 
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QBIFFIN'B  METAUiUBaiOAL  SBBIB8. 


Sboond  Edition,  Revised.     With  Nnmeront  lUustrations.    Large  8vo. 

Handsome  Cloth.    258.  net. 

With  Additional  Chapter  on  The  Eiectrio  Smelting  of  Steel. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  STEEL. 

By  F.   W.  HARBORD,  Assoc.RS.M.,   F.LC., 

Consulting  Metallurgist  and  AneUytical  Chemist  to  the  Indian  Oovemmenty 
Royal  Indian  Engineering  College,  Coopers  HiU, 

With  37  Plates,  280  lilnstrations  in  the  Text,  and  nearly  100  Micro- 
Sections  of  Steel,  and  a  Section  on 

THB    MECHANICAL    TREATMENT    OF   STEEL. 

By    J.    W.    HALL,    A.M.Inst.C.E. 

Abbidobd  CoxTBim.— The  Plant,  Maohinenr,  ^athodB  and  GhemlBtry  of  the  Bessemer 
and  of  tno  Open  Hearth  Processes  (Add  and  Basic).— The  Mechanical  Treatment  of  Steel 
eomprlsing  Mill  Practice,  Plant  and  Machinery.— The  Inilnence  of  Metalloids,  Heat 
Treatment,  Special  Steels,  Microstmctnre,  Testing,  and  Specifications. 

"A  work  which  we  rentare  to  commend  ss  an  intalnable  compendinm  of  information  upon 
the  metallurBT  of  iteel.'*— Iron  and  Coal  Tradu'  Review. 

The  Bngineer  9Mju  st  the  coneluaion  of  a  reriew  of  this  book :— *' We  cannqft  conclude  without 
esmesthr  recommending  all  who  may  be  Interested  as  makers  or  naen  of  steel,  which  prsctlcally 
means  the  whole  of  the  engineering  profession,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  it  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  this  may  be  the  more  easily  done  ss  the  published  price,  considering  the  siie 
of  the  book,  is  extremely  moderate." 


Thibd  Edition,  Revised,    Shortly. 

THE  HETALLURGT  OF  IRON. 

Bt   THOMAS   TURNER,   As800.R.S.M.,   F.I.O., 

Professor  of  MetaUwrgy  m  the  UnwersUy  of  Birmingham. 

In  Labob   8vo,  Hanosoms   Cloth,  With  Numerous   Illustrations 

(many  vrom  photographs). 

Oeweral  dMlcnts.— Early  History  of  Iron.- Modem  History  of  Iron.— The  Age  of  Steal. 
— Ohief  Iron  Dree.- Preparation  of  Iron  Ores. —The  Blast  Fomaoe.— The  Air  used  in  the 
Blast  Furnace.— Beaetions  of  the  Blast  Fomaoe.- The  Fuel  used  in  the  Blast  Furnace.- 
Blsgi  and  Fnxes  of  Iron  Smelting.— Properties  of  Oast  Iron.— Foundry  Practice.— Wronght 
Iron.— Indirect  Production  of  Wrought  Iron.— The  Puddling  Prooess.— Further  Treatment 
of  Wrought  Iron.  -  Corrosion  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

"  A  Moer  TALUABLB  SUMMABT  of  knowledge  reUting  to  everj  method  and  stage 
in  the  mannfiotare  of  cast  and  wronght  iron  .  .  .  rich  in  chemical  detiib.  .  .  . 
EzBAURiYB  and  thobouoblt  up-to-datb.*'— iHil2elti»  of  the  Amtrican  Iron 
and  Steel  AssociaHon. 

*'  This  is  A  DBLioRTTUL  BOOK,  giTiBg,  SS  it  docs,  rsUsblo  information  on  a  snbjeot 
becoming  ersry  day  more  elaborate.** — ColUery  Guardian. 

**A  THOBOUOBLT  U8BFUL  BOOK,  whloh  brings  the  sabieet  up  to  datb.  Of 
OBBAT  TALUB  to  thoss  sogagod  in  the  iron  indnst^.** — Minrnp  Journal. 


«  « 


♦*  For  Professor  Turner's  Lectures  on  Iron* Founding^  see  page  68. 
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«6  OBARLBB  QRIFFIN  dk  OO.'S  PUBLI0AT10N8. 

A    TEXT-BOOK    OF    ASSAYING: 

Fw  the  U86  of  StudenUf  Mine  Managers,  Aaeayera,  do. 
By  J.  J.  BERINGER,  F.LC,  F.C.S., 

Public  Analyst  for,  and  Lecturer  to  the  Mining  Association  o^  ComwalL 

And  C.  BERINGER,  F.C.S., 

lAte  Chief  Assayer  to  the  Rio  Tinto  Copper  Company,  I/ondon, 

With  numerons  Tables  and  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  los.  6d. 

Tenth  Edition. 

Obmskal  Comtbmts.  —  Part  I.  —  Introductoky  ;  Manipulation  :  SampUm^; 
Drymg ;  Calculation  of  Results— Laboratory-books  and  Reports.  Mbtuods  :  Dry  Gran- 
metxic^  Wet  Gravimetric— Volumetric  Assays:  Titrometnc,  CoJorimetric,  Gasometrio— 
Weighing  and  Measuring— Reagents— FormuUe,  Equations,  ftc— Specific  Gravity. 

Part  II. — Mbtals  :  Detection  and  Assay  of  Silver,  Gold,  Platinum,  Mercury,  Copper, 
Lead,  Thallium,  Bismutfau  Antimony,  Iron,  Nidcel,  Cobalt,  Zinc,  Cadmium,  Tin,  Tungsten, 
Titanium,  Manganese,  Cnromium,  sc.— Earths,  AUcalies. 

Part  III.— Non-Mrtals :  Oxygen smd  Oxides;  The  Halogens— Sulphur  and  Sul- 
phates—Arsenic^ Phosphorus,  Nitrogen — Silicon,  Carbon,  Boron — Useful  Tables. 

"A  RRA1.LY  MKRITORIOU8  WORK,  that  may  be  safely  depended  upon  either  for  S]rstematic 
instruction  or  for  reference."— Aa/Mfv. 

"This  woik  is  one  of  tHe  brst  of  its  kind."— fivcMv^* 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised,    ffandeome  Chih.     WUh  Numeratu 

lUtutrtUums,    €$, 

A     TEXT-BOOK      OF 

ELEMENTARY   METALLURGY. 

Induding  the  Author^B  Praotigal  Laboratory  Coursr. 
By    a.    HUMBOLDT    SEXTON,    F.I.O.,  P.aS., 

ProfMBor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Tedmioal  College. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS.— Introdootlon.— Properties  of  the  Metals.— Gombnstioii. 
^FnelSb — Refiractory  Materials.  —Fnmaoes. — Oocorrenoe  of  tlie  Metals  in  Natnrs.— 
Preparation  of  the  Ore  for  the  Smelter.— Metallnrgical  Processes.— Iron.— SteeL^ 
Copper.- Lead.— Zino  and  Tin.— Silyer.— Gold.— Mercury. — Alloys. — AppUcationi 
of  Elbgtbioitt  to  Metallurgy. — Labobatobt  Ooubsb. 

"Jnst  the   kind  of  work   for   Students   oommkhoiho   the   stady   of  Metal- 
hnpr,  or  for  EHOorxsRoro  Students." — Prtxctieal  Engmeer. 
*nKxoxLLBBiTLT  got-up  and  wmu^AKRAvoKD.**--Okemioal  Trade  JimrnaL 

In  Large  Svo.    Handsome  Cloth.    Prioe  4a. 

QDANTITATIYE''METALLDRGm  ANALYSIS. 

FOR   LABORATORY  USE. 

ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  "GROUP"  SEPARATIONS. 

By  J.  JAMES    MORGAN,  F.O.S.,  M.S.C.I. 

"The  Author  may  be  oohobatitlatbd  on  the  way  his  work  has  been  carried  out"— 
ThtRngi'Mer. 

"  will  oomovD  RSBLF  highly  in  Laboratory  Praotioe.  Its  OT.BABTfiSB  and  paacisiov 
mark  the  book  out  as  a  highly  oaeftil  out.*' ^Mining  Journal, 

lONOON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Sboond  Edition,  Reviaed,  Enlarged,  and  in  part  Re-written. 
With  Additional  Sections  on  Modern  Thkobibs  of  Eubotroltsis 

Costs,  Ac     Price  lOs.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY: 

Bmbraoing  the  Application  of  Electrolysis  to  the  Plating,  Depositing, 
Smelting,  ana  Refining  of  various  Metals,  and  to  the  Repro- 
duction of  Printing  Sur&oes  and  Art- Work,  Ac. 

BT 

WALTER  G.    MCMILLAN,   F.LC,   F.C.S., 

BtonUmry  to  the  /nftitution  of  BUetrieal  Bngineen:  laU  Leetwrw  in  M^tatturgy 

at  Maton  CoUegs,  Birmingham, 

With   nomerons   Ulustrations.        Large   Crown   8vo.        Cloth. 

**  This  excellent  treatise,  .  .  .  one  of  the  best  and  most  oomflbtb 
manuals  hitherto  published  on  Electro-Metallurgy." — Slectrical  Review, 

*'  This  work  will  be  a  standard,  "—/ctoei/er. 

''Any  metallurgical  process  which  rbduoxs  the  oosr  of  production- 
must  of  necessity  prove  of  great  commercial  importance.  .  .  .  We 
recommend  this  manual  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  pbagtioal 
afpligation  of  electrolytic  processes." — NeAure. 


BaooND  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged.     In  large  8vo^ 
With  Numerous  IllustraUons  and  Three  Folding-Plates.    21s.  net, 

ELEGTEIG  SlffELTINQ  &  EEEINIir&: 

A  Practical  Manual  of  the  Extraction  and  Treatment 
of  Metals  by  Electrical  Methods. 

Being  the  "  Elektro-Metallusoib  "  of  Db,  W.  BORCHERS. 

Translated  from  the  Latest  German  Edition  by  WALTER  G.  M"MILLAK« 

F.LC..  F.as.' 

OONTXNTS. 

Pabt  L — Alkalies  and  Alkaunb  Earth  Mrtaus:  Maffnesium,. 
Lithium,  Beryllium,  Sodium,  Potassium,  Calcium,  Strontium,  Barium, 
the  Carbides  of  the  Alkaline  Earth  Metals. 

Pabt  II.— The  Earth  Mbtals:  Aluminium,  Cerium,  lanthanum, 
Didymium. 

Pabt  IIL — ^The  Heavy  Metals  :  Copper,  Silver,  Gold,  Zinc  and  Cad- 
mium, Mercury,  Tin,  Lead,  Bismuth,  Anumony,  Chromium,  Molybdenum, 
Tungsten,  Uranium,  Manganese,  Iron,  Nickel,  and  Cobalt,  the  Platinum 
Group. 

"  Comprihehsivb  and  AVTHOBirAnvB  ...  not  only  full  of  valuable  nriOB- 
VATIOB,  but  girea  eTidenoeof  a  thobovoh  ihbiobt  into  the  technical  valve  and 
POSSIBILITIES  of  all  the  metbodi  dlaooMed."— TA^  EUttrieian. 

'*  Dr.  BOBOHBRS'  WBLL-KIIOWB    WOBK     .     .     .     mOBt  OP  BBOBSSITT  BB  AOQVIBBD  by 

•▼eiy  one  tntereeted  In  the  subject.    Bxgbllentlt  pnt  Into  Sngllah  with  additional 
BBatter  by  Mr.  M'Millab."— Aotvrv. 
"  Will  be  of  OBBAT  BBBVIOR  to  the  practical  man  and  the  Student. "^iiZeetrCe  SnuMng 

lONDOM :  CHARLES  BRIFFIN  t  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  8TRANI. 
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In  Large  4£o,  Library  Style,     BeaiUifuUy  lUuttrated  with  tO  PkUe$t  many 
in  Colotirs,  and  94  Figures  in  tfte  Text.     £2,  28.  net, 

PRECIOUS     STONES! 

Thelp  Ppopeptles,  OeouppenoeB,  and  Uses. 

A    Treatise  for  Dealers,   Manufaoturers,   Jewellers^   and  for  all 
Collectors  and  others  interested  in  Gems. 

By  Dr.  MAX  BAUER, 

ProfeHor  in  the  Uniyenity  of  MArboig, 
Translated  bt  L.  J.  SPENCER,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.G.S. 

"  The  plates  are  remarkable  for  their  beautv,  delicacy,  and  truthfulness.  A  glance  at 
them  alone  is  a  lesson  on  precious  stones,  whilst  the  perusal  of  the  work  itself  should 
add  a  new  interest  to  any  casket  of  jewels  or  cabinet  of  gems,  or  even  to  a  jewellers' 
window."— ^tAeiueum.  

In  Large  Crown  8vo,     With  Numerous  lUustraiiona,    8s.  6d, 

The  Art  of  ik  Goldsmitb  and  Jef  eller 

A  Manual  on  the  Manipulation  of  Gold  and  the  Manu- 
facture of  Personal  Ornaments. 

By    THOS.    B.    WIGLEY, 

Headmaster  of  the  Jewellers  and  Silyersmiths'  Assoc.  Tech.  School,  Birmingham. 

Assisted  by  J.  H.  STANSBIE,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.I.O., 

Lecturer  at  the  Birmingham  Municipal  Technical  SdiooL 

GXMBBAL  Contents. —Introduction.— The  Ancient  Goldsmith's  Art.— MetaUurgy  of 
Gold.— Prices,  Ac.— Alloys.  -  Melting,  Boiling,  and  Slitting  Gold.— The  workshop  and 
Tools.— Wire  Drawing.  —  Rings.  —  Chains  and  Insignia. —Antique  Jewellerr  and  its 
Revival.— Etruscan  Work.— Precious  Stones.- Cutting.  — Polishing  and  finishing.- 
Chasinp,  Embossing,  and  Repouss^  Work.— Colouring  and  Finishing.— Enamelling.— 
Engraving.— Moulding  and  Casting  Ornaments,  Ac— Fluxes,  dtc  —  Recovery  of  the 
Precious  Metals.— Refining  and  Assaying.- Gilding  and  Electro  Deposition.— Hall- 
Marking.— Miscellaneous.— Appendix. 


Extra  Crown  Sw.     With  48  Illustrations.     Ss.  Gd.  net. 

LECTURES  ON  IRON-FOUNDING. 

By  THOMAS  TURNER,  M.Sc.,  A.R.S.M.,  F.I.C., 

Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  University  of  Birmingham} 

CONTBHTS.- Varieties  of  Iron  and  Steel.— Application  of  Cast  Iron.— History.- Pro* 
ductlon.— Iron  Ores.— Composition.— The  Blast  Furnace.— Materials.— Reactions. ~ 
Grading  Pig  Iron.  —  Carbon,  Silicon,  Sulphur,  Phosphorus,  Manganese,  Aluminium, 
Arsenic,  Copper,  and  Titanium.— The  Foundry.— General  Arrangement.— Re-melting 
Cast  Iron.  — The  Cupola.  — Fuel  Used.  —  Changes  due  to  Re-melting.  —  Moulds  and 
Moulding.— Foundry  Ladles.— Pouring  and  Pburing  Temperature.— Common  Troubles.— 
Influence  of  Shape  and  Size  on  Strength  of  Castings Tests. 

"  Ironfounders  will  find  much  information  in  the  book."— Iron  TnuU  CiraUar 
{RyUnuVa). 

In  Medium  8vo,     Handsome  Cloth.     Fully  Illustrated. 

GENERAL   FOUNDRY  PRACTICE: 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Iron,  Steel  and  Brass  Founders, 
Metallurgists,  and  Students  of  Metallurgy. 

By  a.  C.  M^'WILLIAM,  A.R.S.M.,  and  PERCY  LONGMUIR. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  QRIFFIN  «  CO.,  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Grlinn*8  Chemloal  and  Teohnologloal  Publloatlons. 


Inoi^ranie  Chemistry, 
Quantitative  Analysis,    . 
Qualitative  „ 

Chemistry  for  Engineers, 

„        „  Manuiacturers, 
Foods  and  Poisons,  . 
Tables  for  Chemists, 
Dairy  Chemistry, 
Dairy  Analysis, . 
MUl£,   .... 
Flesh  Foods, 
Praetical  Sanitation, 
Sanitary  Engineering, 
Technieal  Mycology, 
Ferments,  . 

Toxines  and  Antitoxines, 
Brewing, 

Bacteriology  of  Brewing, 
Sewage  Disposal, 
Trades'  Waste,  . 
Smoke  Abatement,  . 
Paper  Technology,  . 
Cements, 
Water  Supply,  . 
Road  Making,    . 
Gas  Manufacture, 
Acetylene, . 
Fire  Risks, 
Petroleum, 

(Handbook), 

Ink  Manufacture, 
Glue,  Gelatine,  &c., . 
Oils,  Soaps,  Candles, 
Lubrication  &  Lubricants, 
India  Rubber,  . 
Painters'  Colours,  Oils,  &c.. 
Painters'  Laboratory  Guide, 
Painting  and  Decorating, 
Dyeing,      .... 
Dictionary  of  Dyes, 
The  Synthetic  Dyestuffs, . 
Spinning,  .... 
Textile  Printing, 
Textile  Fibres  of  Commerce, 
Dyeing  and  Cleaning, 
Bleaching,  Calico- Printing, 
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Third  Edition,  Revised,  Enlai^ed,  and  Re-issued.    Price  6s.  net. 

A  SHOBT   MANUAL  OF 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY, 

BY 

A.   DUPRE,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S., 

AND 

WILSON    HAKE,  Ph.D.,  F.I.O.,  F.C.S., 

Of  the  Westminiter  Hospital  Medical  School 


t4 


We  agree  heartily  with  the  lystem  adopted  by  Drs.  Dupc^  and  Hake-    Wizx  makb  Ezrasi* 

MBHTAL  WOKK  TIBBLY  INTBKBSTING  BBCAUSB  WrmLUGVMJU"—SiUltnla]f  RtvitW. 

"There  ia  no  question  that,  given  the  pbmfbct  gbounding  of  the  Student  fai  his  Science, 
the  renuunder  comes  afkerwards  to  him  in  a  manner  much  mora  simple  and  easily  aoquiied. 

The  W««fc  IS  AM  BZAMPLB  OF  TKB  ADVANTAGBS  OF   THX  SvSTBMATXC  TuATMBHT  of  a 

Science  over  the  finsgmentair  style  so  generally  fdlowed.    By  a  long  way  tub  bbst  of  the 
small  Manuals  for  Students.''— XtM/yr/. 


LABOBATORT  HANDBOOKS  BT  A  HUMBOLDT  SEXTON, 

Profeeaor  of  Hetallaigy  in  the  Glasgow  and  Wast  of  Scotland  Technical  Oollaga. 


OUTLINES  OF  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

FOR  THB  USB  OF  STiTDBNTS, 

With  niostrfttioni.    Foubth  Bditiok.    Grown  Svo,  Cloth,  8s. 

'*  A  ooMPAOT  LABOBATOBT  GuiDS  for  beginners  wis  wanted,  and  the  want  has 
been  wsll  suppusd.    ...    A  good  and  nsefnl  book."— Zoncst 


OUTLINES  OF  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

FOR  THB  USB  OF  STUDBNTS, 

With  XUnBtrations.    Foctbth  Edition,  Revised.   Crown  8to,  Cloth,  8s.  6d. 

"  The  work  of  a  thoronghly  prsotiosl  chemist"— BrttttA  Medical  Jatum/aL 
«  Compiled  with  great  oars,  and  will  supply  a  want."— ./ottnuiZ  of  EduoaUon. 


ELEMENTARY  METALLURGY: 

Inolnding   the  Author's  Practical  Laboratory  Coarse.      With  ninny 

Illustrations.  [See  p.  66. 

FouBTH  Edition,  Rerised.    Crown  Sto.    Cloth.   6s. 

**  Jnst  the  kind  of  work  for  students  commencing  the  study  of  metallurgy."— 
Praclieal  Engineer. 

LONDON :  CHARLES  BRIFFIN  A  G0.|  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRANH 


OHBMiSTRT  AND  TRCHNOLOQT.  n 

**Th«  Mithon  hATe  •ooondbd  beyond  *U  espactetioni,  and  hkf  prodaoed  a  work  which 
■hoold  glra  F&HB  rowift  to  the  Bnsineer  and  MannCMtoror."— 2%«  Tlm/u, 

In  Two  VoIb.,  Large  Svo.    With  DlnstrationB.    Sold  Separately. 

CHEMISTRY    FOR    ENGINEERiS 
>^ND    MANUFACTURERS. 

A  PRACTICAL  TEXT-BOOK. 

BY 

BERTRAM  BLOUNT,  F.I.C.,  k  A.  G.  BLOXAM,  F.LO. 


CHEMISTRY  OF  ENGINEERING,  BUILDING,  AND 

METALLURGY. 

Qtntrol  Con<€iite.— XNTBODUOnON— OliemlBtry  of  tbe  CMef  Uaterlali 
of  Oonstmotlon— SonrcoB  of  Snergy— ChemlBtry  of  Steam-ralsliig— OhemlB- 
try  of  LQbrlcation  and  LnbricantB— Metallnxiloal  ProceBseB  used  In  tlie 
Winning  and  Hannfactore  of  MetalB. 


Second   £dition,   Thoroughly  Revised.     Illustrated.     16b. 

THE    CHEMISTRY    OF    MANUFACTURING 

PROCESSES. 

Qenend  (7ofiteyite.—8nlpliario  Add  Mannfaotnre— Alkali,  *o.— Dastmctiyo 
Distillation— Artlflolal  Mannre— Petrolenm— lime  and  Cement— Olay  and 
GOais  — Sugar  and  Starch  —  Brewing  and  Distilling— OUb,  BeslnB,  and 
yamlBheB— Soap  and  Candles  —  Textttefl  and  Bleaching  —  Colouring 
Hatters,  Dyeing,  and  Printing  —  Paper  and  Pasteboard  —  Pigments  and 
Paints  —  Leather,  Olne,  and  Slie  —  Bzploslyes  and  Hatches  —  Hlnor 
Hanufaotnres. 

MOartnlnly  a  eooD  and  usstdl  book,  oonstitntlng  a  FBAonoAL  oun>i  for  atndenta  bT 
affording  a  olaar  oonceptlon  of  the  nnmaroos  prooaiaoB  aa  a  wholei**— C7k«ni<ea<  Tfd% 

Second  Edition.    In  Large  8va    Handsome  Cloth.    With  800  pages 

and  154  Illustrations.     25s.  net. 

OILS,  FATS,  BUTTERS,  AND  WAXES : 

THEI/t  PREPARATION  AND  PROPERTIES,  AND  MANUFACTURE  THERE- 
FROM OF  CANDLES,  SOAPS,  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

By  C.    R.  ALDER  WRIGHT,  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 

Ltta  Lecturer  00  Chemistry,  St.  Marv'i  Hospital  MetUcal  School ;  Examiner 
in  "Soap"  to  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

Thorooghly  Revised,  Enlaxged,  and  in  Part  Rewritten 

By  C.  AINSWORTH  MITCHELL,  B.A.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

"Will  he  found  absolutbly  mDjsrMHSABiM.'*—TkgAmaIyst. 
"WiU  rank  as  the  Stamdakd  English  Authokitv  on  Oils  and  Fats  Cor  many 
yean  to  caaaj'—lndutirus  mndJroH, 

LONDON :  CHARLES  6RIFFIN  A  C0„  UMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Fifth  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised,  Greatly  Enlarged  and  Re-written. 
With  additionia  Tables,  Plates,  and  illustrations.    21s. 

POODSj 

THEIR  COHPOSITION  AND  ANALYSIS. 

By  a.  WYNTER  BLYTH,  M.R.C.S.,  F.IO.,  F.O.S., 

BarrlBter-at-Law,  Pabllo  Analyst  for  the  Ooantjr  of  Devon,  and 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  St  Marylebone. 

Akd  M.  WYNTER  BLYTH,  B.A.,  B.So.,  F.C.S. 

Gknbral  Contents.  —  History  of  Adulteration.  —  Legislation.  — Ap- 
paratus.— "  Ash." — Sugar.  — Confectionery.  —  Honey.  —  lYeacle.  — Jams 
and  Preserred  Fruits.— Starches.— Wheaten-Flour.  — Bread. —Oats.— 
Barley. — Rve. — Rioe.  —  Maize.  —  Millet. — Potatoes.  —  Pess.  —  Lentils.  — 
Beans. — Milk.— Cream. — Butter. — Oleo-Marffarine. — Cheese. — Lard.  — 
Tea.  —  Coffee.  —  Cocoa  and  Chocolate.  —  AlCOhoL  —  Brandy.  —  Rum.  — 
Whisky.  — Gin.  — Arrack.  — Liqueurs. — Absinthe. — Yeast. — Beer.  — Wine. 
—  Vineoar.  —  Lemon  and  Lime  Juice. —  Mustard. — Pepper. —  Sweet  and 
Bitter  Almonds.  —  Annatto.  — Olive  Oil.  —Water  AnalyMs.— Appendix : 
Adulteration  Acts,  &c. 

*'  Simply  nn>x8PBH8ABLi  in  the  Analyet'e  laboratory.**— rA«  Lanod. 
**  A  new  edition  of  ]£r.  Wynter  Blyth'e  Standard  work,  skuobxd  with  ail  tbb  riosvt 
j>iiooTBBiu  ASD  iMPBOvxifxirxB,  wUl  DC  aoccptcd  as  a  boon."— OAcmiooi  New, 


FouBTH  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised.      In  Large  Svo,  Cloth,  with 

Tables  and  Illnstrations. 

POISONS: 

THEIR  EFFECTS  AND  DETECTION. 

By  a.  WYNTER  BLYTH,  M.R.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  F.O.S., 

Barrlster-at-Law,  Pnblic  Analyst  for  the  ConnW  of  Devon,  and 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  St  BSarylebone. 

OENERAL    OONTENTS. 

L — Historical  Introduction.  II. — Classification — Statistics — Connection 
iMtween  Toxic  Action  and  Chemical  Composition — Life  Tests — General 
Method  of  Procedure — The  Spectroscope— Examination  of  Blood  and  Blood 
Stains.  III. — Poisonous  Gases.  IV. — Acids  and  Alkalies.  V. — More 
or  less  Volatile  Poisonous  Substances.  VI. — Alkaloids  and  Poisonous 
Vegetable  Principles.  VII. — ^Poisons  derived  from  Living  or  Dead  Animal 
Substances.  VIlI.- The  Oxalic  Acid  Group.  IX.— Inorganic  Poisons. 
Appendix:  Treatment,  by  Antidotes  or  otherwise,  of  Cases  of  Poisoning, 
"l^donbfeedly  rmm  Mon ooxpun  womx  on  Tozlcolosy  in  oar lftngna«e.''->Z%t  AnmM/ti  fen 

*'  Ab  a  nAsmckh  quidi,  we  know  vo  smn  work."— 3'A«  Laneet  (<m  the  Tkttd  BdMan^ 

%*  la  the  Thied  Kdrxoit,  Enlarged  and  pertly  Se-written,  Niw  Asalttioak  MimoM  hate 
ImD  Introduced,  end  the  OasATiaic  Aucaijoids.  or  Ptom aivib,  hodlea  playing  lo  great  a  part  la 
Food-poleonlat  end  In  the  M anlfeetetiona  of  DImmc,  have  reeeired  ipedal  attcntton. 
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With  Numerous  Tables,  and  22  Illustrations.     l6s. 

DAIRY   CHEMISTRY 

rOB   DAIBT   MANAGERS,    CHEMISTS,  AND   ANALYSTS 
A  Practical  Handbook  for  Dairy  Chemists  and  others 

having  Control  of  Dairies. 

By  H.  DROOP  RICHMOND,  F.I.C., 

CHEMIST  TO  THB  AYLESBURY  DAIRY  COMPANY. 

Conients.^l,  Introductory.— The  Constituents  of  Milk.    II.  The  Analysis  of 

Milk     III.  Normal  Milk :  its  Adulterations  and  Alterations,  and  their  Detection. 

IV   The  Chemical  Control  of  the  Dairy.    V,  Biological  and  Sanitary  Matters. 

VI.  Butter.     VII.  Other  Milk  Products.    VIII.  The  Milk  of  Mammals  other 

than  the  Cow.— Appendices.— Tables.— Index. 

" .    .    .    In  our  opinion  the  book  is  the  bust  contribution  om  thb  subjbct  that 
HAS  VXT  APPBARSD  in  the  English  language."— Zomrr/. 


Fully  Illustrated.     With  Photographs  of  Various  Breeds  of  Cattle,  Ac. 

68.  net. 

MILK:  ITS  PRODUCTION  &  USES. 

With  Chapters  on  Daily  Farming,  The  Diaeaaea  of  Cattle,  and  on  the 

Hygiene  and  Control  of  Supplies. 

By    EDWARD    F.    WILLOUGHBY, 

M.D.  (Lond.),  D.P.H.  (Lend,  and  Camb.), 
Late  Inspector  of  Farms  and  Qeneral  Scientific  Adviser  to  Welford  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

"A  good  inyestment  to  those  in  the  least  interested  in  dairying.  Excellently  bound : 
printed  on  good  paper,  and  well  illustrated,  running  to  269  pages,  the  purchaser  gets  at 
the  price  01  a  novel  a  work  which  will  stand  good  as  a  work  of  reference  for  some  yean 
to  come."— AffrietiU.  Oazette. 

*•  -   We  cordially  recommend  It  to  everyone  who  has  anything  at  all  to  do  vrith  milk."— 
Dairy  WoHd,  

In  Crown  8vo,  Fully  Illustrated.      2s.  6d.  net. 
THE   LABOBATOBY   BOOK   OF 

DAIRY    ANALYSIS. 

By   H.   droop  RICHMOND,  F.LC, 

Analyst  to  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Co.,  Ltd. 

Contents.— Composition  of  Milk  and  its  Products. — Analysis  ot  Milk. — 
Analysis  of  Liquid  Products. — Application  of  Analysis  to  the  Solution  of 
Problems.— The  Analysis  of  Butter. — Analysis  of  Cheese.— Tables  for  Calcu- 
lation.— Standard  Solutions. — Index. 

"  Without  doubt  the  best  contribution  to  the  literature  of  its  subject  that  has  ever  been 
wniien."— Medical  Ttftus. 


In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth. 

A6RIGDLTUML  GHEmSTRT  AND  ANALYSIS : 

A  PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENTS. 
By  J.   M.   H.   MUNflO,  D.Sc,   F.LC,   F.C.S., 

Profesaor  of  Chemistry,  Downton  College  of  Agriooltare. 
[In  PreparcUum, 
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Crown  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.     Fully  Illustrated,      ids.  6d. 

FLESH    FOODS: 

With  Methods  for  their  Chemical,  MicroBCopical,  and  Bacterio* 

logical  Examination. 
A  PraotiGot  Handbook  for  Medical  Men,  Ana/yets,  Inapedtora  and  others. 

By  C.  AINSWORTH   MITCHELL,  B.A.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

Member  of  Council,  Society  of  PuUic  Analyst!. 

WUh  Numerow  Tables,  IlluUrcUions,  and  a  CoUmred  Plate, 

Contents. — Structure  and  Chemical  Com|x>sition  of  Muscular  Fibre. — of 
Connective  Tissue,  and  Blood. — The  Flesh  of  Different  Animals. — ^The  £xamina> 
tion  of  Fl^. — Methods  of  Examining  Animal  Fat. — ^The  Preservation  of  Flesh. 
— Composition  and  Analysis  of  Sausages. — Proteids  of  Flesh. — Meat  Extracts  and 
Flesh  Peptones.— The  Cooking  of  Flesh. — Poisonous  Flesh. — The  Animal  Para- 
sites of  Flesh.— The  Bacteriological  Examination  of  Flesh. — ^The  Extraction  and 
Separation  of  Ptomaines. — Index. 

"  A  compUatkm  which  will  be  most  useful  for  the  class  for  whom  It  is  intended."— ^i!AcM««m. 

"A  book  which  NO  ONE  whose  duties  tnvolTe  constdenuions  of  food  supply  CAN  AFFORD  TO  BB 


In  Large  8yo.    Handsome  Cloth.    With  numerDUB  Hlastrations. 
Each  Volume  Complete  in  lUelf,  and  Sold  Separately, 

TECHNICAL     MYCOLOGY: 

The  Utilisation   of  Micro-organisms   in   the  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

By    Dr.    FRANZ    LAFAR, 

Prof,  of  FarmenUtlon-PhTaiology  and  Bacterloloor  in  the  Technical  High  School,  Yienna. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  EMIL  CHB.  HANSEN,  Principal  of  the  Carlaberg 

Laboratory,  Copenhagen. 

Translated  by  CHARLES  T.  C.  SALTER. 

Vol  I.-8CHIZOMYCBTIC  FBRMBNTATION.   16s. 
Vol  II.,  Papt  I.-BUMYCBTIC  FERMENTATION.   78.  6d. 

*'The  flnt  work  of  the  kind  which  can  lay  claim  to  completeneaa  in  the  treatment  of 
a  fascinating  sabjeot.  The  plan  la  admirable,  the  olaeslflcatiou  aimple,  the  i^le  la  good, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  whole  Tolnme  ia  to  convey  sure  information  to  the  reader."— 


Crown  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.      With  Diagrams.      7s.  6d.  net. 
[Companion  Volume  to  '* FERMENTS,"  by  the  same  Author.] 

TOXINES    AND    ANTITOXINES. 

By  carl  OPPENHEIMER,  Ph.D.,  M.D., 

Of  the  Physiological  Institute  at  Erlangen. 
Tbanslat£d  from  the  German  by 

0.  AINSWORTH  MITCHELL,  B.A.,  F.LC,  F.C.S. 

With  Notes,  and  Additions  by  the  Author,  since  the  publication  of  the  German  Edition. 

"  For  wealth  of  detail,  we  have  no  small  work  on  Toxines  which  equals  the  one 
under  review."— 3f«licaf  Time*. 
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In  Crown  8yo,   Handaome  Cloth.      Price  7s.   6d.   net. 

F^  E  R  M  E  N  TS 

A  NT  I>       T<  K  E:  I  It       ilCT'IOM'S. 

A  Text-book  on  the  Chemiatiy  and  Physics  of  Fermentative  Changes, 

By   carl    OPPENHEIMER,    Ph.D.,    M.D., 

or  the  Phyaiologioal  Instltote  %X  Erlangen. 

Translated  vrom  ths  Geuman  bt 

C.  AINSWORTH  MITCHELL,  B.A.,  F.LC,  P.CS. 

Abridoxd  C0NTINT8.— Introduction.— Definition.— Chemical  Nature  of  Ferments.— 
Influence  of  External  Factors.— Mode  of  Action.— Physiological  Action.- Secretion.— 
Importance  of  Ferments  to  Vital  Action.— Proteolytic  Femienta.— Trypsin.— Bacteriolytic 
ana  H»molytlc  Ferments.- Vegetable  Ferments.— Coagulating  Ferments.—8accharifying 
Ferments.  —  Diastases.  —  Polysaccharides.  —  Enzymes.  —  Ferments  which  deoomposa 
Oluoosides.- Hydrolytic  Ferments.— Lactic  Acid  Fermentation.— Alcoholic  Fennenta- 
tlon.— Biology  of  Alcoholic  Fermentation.— Oxydases.— Oxidising  Fermentation.— Bibll* 
ography.- INDKX. 

**  Such  a  veritable  mtUtum  in  parvo  haa  never  yet  appeared.  The  author  has  set  himself 
the  task  of  writing  a  work  on  Ferments  that  ahonla  embrace  human  erudition  on  the 
subject  "—Brewers  JiMimtU.  


Third  Edition.     In  Handsome  Cloth.     Folly  Illostrated. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  BREWING. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PRACTICAL  MEN. 

By  WAXTER  J.  SYKES. 
Revised  by  ARTHUR  R.  LING,  F.LC,  F.C.S., 

Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Brewing. 


In  Crown  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth. 
A     PRACTICAL     LABORATORY     HANDBOOK     ON 

THE  BACTERIOLOGY  OF  BREWING. 

By  WALTER  A.  RILEY,  F.O.S. 

Abridokd  Cozitkhts.  —  Laboratory  Handbook  and  Apparatus.  —  Sterilisation.  — 
Nutrlttre  Liquids.  —  Microscope,  Reagents,  Ac.  —  Methods  of  Analysis.  —  Praotioal 
Methods,  including  the  use  of  *'Brettanonwoes/'  Cider  and  Wine  Fermentations- 
Determining  Kaces  of  Yeasts,  ^.—Practical  Notes  on  Yeast 


In  AonvB  Prkparation.    In  Crown  8yo.    Handsome  Cloth.    Fully  Illustrared. 

PEAT:     Its    Use    and    Manufacture. 

By  PHILIP  R.  BJORLING,  Coninlting  Hydraulic  Engineer, 

And  FREDERIC  T.  GISSING. 

AaaiDOBD  CoimiTTS.— IntroduetloD.— The  Formation  of  Peat— Area  and  Depth  of  Bogs  in 
PHnsipal  Countries.— Manufacture  of  Pest  Fuel,  Ac— Cat  Peat  Dredged  Peat,  and  Manufactored 
Peat— MaehineiT  emploTed  In  the  Manufactureof  Pest  Fuel.— Peat  Moss  Litter,  and  the  Maehinenr 
employed  io  Its  Mann  faciure.  -Peat  Charcoal  and  its  MsnuCsctare— Cost  of  making  Peat  Fuel  and 
Cbsrooal.— Other  Productions  deriTod  fh>m  Peat,  such  as  Tsr,  Manure,  Candles,  Dyss,  Paper,  he 
— BiBLiooaaFHT. — Isdxx. 


In  Crown  8to.    Handsome  Cloth*    With  30  Illustrations.    6s.  net 

THE    CLAYWORKER'S   HANDBOOK. 

An  Epitomt  of  the  Materials  and  Methode  employed  in  Brickmalting  and  Pottery. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  CLAYWOEKINO,-  Aa 

OsxsaaL  CoxnsTs.— Materials  used  in  Clayworking :  Clan,  Bncobes,  Olaies.  Colours. 
Water,  FneL  Oils,  and  Lubricants.- The  Preparation  or  the  Claj,  Mining  and  QnarrTing. 
Weathering,  Washlnr,  Grinding,  Tempering,  ana  Punlng.— Machinery :  Boilers,  Engines,  General 
Mschinexy,  tSleves,  Mixing  Mschlnery.  Preeseii,  Ac.— Drjers  and  Drying.— Engoblng  aad  Glasing. 
—Setting  or  Charging.  Transport- Kilns.- Firing.- Discharvinff,  Sorting,  and  PackUig.— Defects 
and  Waste.~TestB,  Ansljrsls  and  Control.— Biblio  iaAPBT.--TABi.BS.— Ihdiz. 
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Second  £dition.  Revised  and  Enlaroed. 
With  Tftbles,  lUustntioiis  in  the  Text,  and  37  Lithographic  Plates.     Medium 

8vo.     Handsome  Qoth.    30s. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  WORKS: 

A  Guide  to  the  Constmetion  of  Works  for  the  Preventloii  of  the 
Pollation  by  Sewage  of  Rivers  and  Estuaries. 

By  W.  SANTO    CRIMP,   M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S., 

Late  Attistant-Eogineer,  London  County  CouncQ. 

"Probably  the  most  complbtb  and  bsst trkatisb  on  the  subject  whidi  has  appeared 
ia  our  language."— iT^^fiw^Mr/'A  M*dical Journal. 


BeauUfvUy  IlluatrcUed,  toith  Numerous  PlcUee,   Diagrams^  and 

Figures  in  the  Text.     £Is,  net, 

TRADES'   WASTE! 

ITS   TBBATMENT   AND   UTIIiISATION. 
A  Handbook  fop  Borough  Engineers,  Surveyors.  Architects,  and  Analysts. 

Bt    W.    NAYLOR,    F.O.S.,    A.M.Inbt.C.E., 

Chief  Inspector  of  Rivers,  Rlbble  Joint  Committee. 

CONTBVTS.— I.  Introdaction.— II.  Chemical  Engineering.—III.— Wool  De-greaslng 
and  Grease EecoTsry.—IV.  Textile  Industries:  Calico  Bleaching  and  Dyeing.— V.  Dveing 
and  Calico-Frinttng.— VI.  Tanning  and  Fellmongery.— VII.  Brewery  and  Distillery 
Waste.— Yin.  Paper  Mill  Refuse.— IX.  General  Trades'  Waste.— Index. 

''There  ia  probably  no  person  in  England  to-day  better  fitted  to  deal  rationally  with 
such  a  subject."— Ari«iA  Sanitarian. 


In  Handsome  Cloth.     With  59  Illustrations.     6s.  net. 


A  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Manufacturers,  Inspectors,  Medical  Officers  of 

Health,  Engineers,  and  Others. 

By    WILLIAM    NICHOLSON, 

Chief  Smoke  Inspector  to  the  Sheffield  Corporation. 

COHTENTS.— Introduction.— General  Legislation  against  the  Smoke  Nuisance. — 
Local  Legislation.— Foreign  Laws.— Smoke  Abatement.— Smoke  from  Boilers,  Furnaces, 
and  Kilns. — Private  Dwelling-Honse  Smoke.  —  Chimneys  and  their  Construction. — 
Smoke  Fteventers  and  Fuel  Savers.  —  Waste  Gases  from  Metalluigical  Furnaces.  — 
Summary  and  Conclusions. — Index. 

"  We  welcome  such  an  adequate  statement  on   an  important  subject."- 5yititA 
MedicalJoumal. 

Second  Edition.     In  Medium  8vo.     Thoroughly  Revised  and  Re- Written. 

15s.  net. 

CALCAREOUS   CEMENTS: 

THEIR  NATURE,  PREPARATION.  AND  USES, 

WrMlm    aonka    Xtenrnrnvtes    upon    Ceanen*    V*«*tBtf» 

By  gilbert   R.   REDGRAVE.    Assoc.   Inst.   C.E., 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Technology,  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington, 

And  CHARLES  SPACKMAN,  F.C.S. 

**  We  can  thoroughly  recommend  it  as  a  first-class  investment." — Prattica/  Engineer. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  dt  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STfiAND. 
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With  Four  Folding  PUtes  and  Numerous  IllnBtrations.    Large  8vo. 

88.  6d.  net. 


A  Praodeal  Treatiae  on  the  SaUctfon  ofSoureaa  ami  th§  Diatrlbutlon  of  Water. 
Bi  REGINALD  K.  MIDDLETON,  M.Inst.O.E.,  M.In8T.Mboh.E..  F.S.I. 

Ab&idoid  Oontknts.— Introdaetory.— Bequiremente  as  to  Quality.— Beqniremanto 
as  to  QoaDtity.— Storage  Beservoin.— PonfloatloD.— Senrloe   Beaervoiia.— The   Flow 
^  Water  through  Pipes.  —  Distributing   Systems.  —  Pomping    Machines.  —  Special 
intrements. 


'Asa  companion  for  the  student,  and  a  constant  reference  for  the  technical  man,  we 
anticipate  it  will  take  an  imi>ortant  position  on  the  bookshelf."— Proetiooj  Bnginter. 


In  Large  Crown  8vo.    Fully  Illustrated.    In  Two  Volomes. 

VoLUHiB  I.     Fourth  Edition.     Price  78.  6cl.   net. 
t«       II.     Third  Edition.    Ready  Shortly. 

THE    CHEMISTRY    OF 


A  Hand-Book  on  the  Production,  Purifloation,  cuid  Testing  of  Illuminating 
Qaa,  and  the  Assay  of  the  Bye-Products  of  Gas  Manufaoture. 

By  W.  J.  ATKINSON  BUTTERFIELD,  M.A.,  F.LC,  F.O.S., 

Fonnerly  Head  Obemiat,  Oss  Works,  BecktoOt  London,  S. 
'*  The  BIST  WOBK  of  its  kind  which  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  re* 
viewing." — Journal  of  Oaa  Ligkting. 


With  Diagrams  and  IlluBtrations.    Ss.  net. 
THE    PRINOIFLES    OF   ITS    GENERATION    AND    USE. 

By  F.   H.   LEEDS,   F.I.O.,  F.C.S., 

Member  of  the  Society  of  Fublic  Analysts  and  of  the  Acetylene  Association; 

And   W.    J.  ATKINSON    BUTTERFIELD,    M.A..    F.LC,   F.C.S., 

Consalting  Chemist,  Author  of  "  The  Chemistry  of  Oas  Manufacture." 
"  Brimful  of  information."— CA«m.  Trvtde  Journal. 

"We  can  thoroughly  recommend  the  book  to  the  manufacturer  as  a  reliable  work 
of  reference,  to  the  user  as  supplying  valuable  hints  on  apparatus  and  methods  of 
procedure,  and  to  the  student  as  a  safe  and  certain  guide."— ilceCy^ens. 


Large  8vo.     Handaome  Cloth.     Price  16s.  net. 

FIRE    AND   EXPLOSION    RI8K8: 

A  Handbook  of  the  Deteotlon,  Investigation,  and  Prevention  of  FIrea  and  Exploalona, 

By    Dr.   VON    SCHWARTZ. 

Translated  from  the   Revised   German   Edition 

By  C.   T.   C.   SALTER. 

ASBRIDQID  Obnxral  CoiVTSNTS.— Flres  and  Bxploslons  of  a  General  Character  — 
Dangers  arising  from  Sources  of  light  and  Heat— Dangerous  Oases.— Risks  Attending 
Special  Industries.  —  Materials  Employed.  —  A^cnltural  Products.— Vats,  Oils,  and 
Resins.— Mineral  Oils  and  Tar.— Alcohol,  Ac— Metals,  Oxides,  Acids,  Ac- Lightning 
Ignition  Appliances,  Fireworks. 

"The  work  affords  a  wealth  of  information  on  the  chemistry  of  fire  and  kindred 
topics."- Fire  awi  WeUr. 

**  A  oomplete  and  useful  survey  of  a  subject  of  wide  Interest  and  vital  importance."— 
OU  and  Colourman'a  Joumai, 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  CO..  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Thirteenth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Price  6s. 

PRACTICAL  SANITATION: 

M  HAND-BOOK  FOR  SANITARY  INSPECTORS  AND  OTHERS 

INTERESTED  IN  SANITATION. 

By  GEORGE    REID,   M.D.,   D.P.H., 

Ftlicw,  M*m.  CcuHciif  attd  Examiner ^  Stmiiarr  InstituU  of  Great  Briiam, 
and  Medical  Officer  to  the  Staffordshire  County  Council. 

Tmiitb  an  Bppent>fx  on  Sanitars  Xaw. 

By    HERBERT    MAN  LEY,    M.A.,    M.B.,    D.P.H., 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  County  Borough  of  West  Bromwich, 

General  Contents.— Introduction.  — Water  Supply:  Drinking  Water,  Pollution  of 
Water. — Ventilation  and  Wanning. — Principles  of  Sewage  Removal — Details  of  Drainage ; 
Refuse  Removal  and  Disposal.— Sanitary  and  InsanitaryWork  and  Appliances. — Details  of 
Plumbers' Work. — House  Construction. — Infection  and  jDisinfection.— Food,  Inspection  of; 
Characteristics  of  Good  Meat ;  Meat,  Milk,  Fish,  &c,  unfit  for  Human  Food. — Appendix : 
Sanitary  Law ;  Model  Bye-Laws,  &c. 

"  A  VERY  USEFUL  HANDBOOK,  with  a  Tery  useful  Appendix.  We  recommend  it  not  only  to  SANITARY 
Inspectors,  but  to  HOUSBHOLDRRS  and  all  interested  in  Sanitary  Matters. ''^icnfAtf^  Rtcord. 


In  Handsome  Cloth.     With  53  Illustrations.     3s.  6d.  net. 

LESSONS   ON  SANITATION. 

By  JOHN  WM.  HARRISON,  M.R.San.I., 

Mem.  Incor.  Assoc.  Mun.  and  County  Engineers ;  Surveyor,  Wombwell,  Yorks. 

CoMTBNTS. — Water  Supply.— Ventilation. — Drainage. — Sanitary  Building  Construcdon. — 
Infectiotis  Diseases. — Food  Inspection. — Duties  of  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances  and  Common 
Lodging-Houses. — Infectious  Diseases  Acts. — Factory  and  Workshop  Acts. — Housing  of 
the  Working-Classes  Act. — Shop  Hours  Acts. — Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts.-^The  Mar- 
garine Acts. — Sale  of  Horseflesh,  &c..  Rivers  Pollution.— Canal  Boats  Act. — Diseases  of 
Animals. — Dairies,  Cowsheds  and  Milkshops  Order. — Model  Bye-Laws. — Miscellaneous. — 
Insbx. 

"Accurate,  reliable,  and  compiled  with  conciseness  and  care." — Sanitary  Record, 


Second  Edition,  Revised.    In  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.    Profiisely 

Illustrated.    Ss.  6d.  net. 

SANITARY   ENGINEERING: 

A  Praotloal  Manual  of  Town  Drainage  and  Sewage  and  Refuse  Diapoeal, 

For  tanltanf  AutlioiitlM,  Enffinatra.  InapaotMit,  Arahlt—ta, 
Oontraotors,  and  ttuilairta. 

By  FRANCIS  WOOD,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S., 

Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Fulham ;  late  Borough  Engineer,  Bacup,  Lanes. 

GENBRAIi    CONTENTS. 

Introduction.— Hydraulics.— Velocity  of  Water  in  Pipes.— Earth  Pressures  and  Retaining 
Walls. — Powers.— House  Drainage.  -  Land  Drainage. — Sewers. — Separate  System. — Sewago 
Pumping.- Sewer  Ventilation.— Drainage  Areas.— Sewers,  Manholes,  &c.— Trade  Refuse.— 
Sewage  Disposal  Works.  —  Bacterial  Treatment.  —  Sludge  Disposal.  —  Construction  and 
Cl— nring  of  Sewers.— Refuse  Disposal.— Chinmeirs  and  Foundations. 
"  The  Tolnme  bristles  with  information  which  will  be  greedily  read  by  those  la  need  of  aarislaace.    The 


book  is  one  that  ought  to  be  ou  tiie  bookshelTcs  of  BVBRY  PRACTICAL  BNGtNBBa.'— ScftdSMgr  7i 
••  A  VBiUTABLB  POCKBT  COUPBNDIUM  of  Sanitary  Engineering.    ...     A  work  wUdi  may.  la 
-iaj  respects,  be  considered  as  COMPLBTB   .   .   ,   commbnoably  CAtrnoUS      .   .   nfTBRBSTiNG 
.    .    SVGGB3rvnL"—PtMie  IfeaitM  EHFin*rr, _______^___ 
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Vol.  I.  Now  Ready.   In  Half  Morocco,  248.  net. 

In  Two  VolumeSy  etuh  complete  in  itself, 

PHYSICO-CHEMICAL    TABLES 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  ANALYSTS,  PHYSICISTS,  CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURERS   AND  SCIENTIFIC  CHEMISTS. 

Volume  I. — Chemical  Engmeering,  Physical  Chemistry. 
Volume  II. — Chemical  Physics,  Pore  and  Analytical  Chemistry. 

{Shoray, 

By    JOHN    CASTELI^EVANS,    F.I.C.,    F.C.S., 

Superintendent  of  the  Chemical  Laboratories,  and  Lecturer  on  Inorganic  Chemistry  and 

Meullurgy  at  the  Finsbury  Technical  College. 

The  Tables  may  almost  claim  to  be  exhaustive,  and  embody  and  collate  all  the  most 
recent  data  established  by  experimentalists  at  home  and  abroad.  The  volumes  will  be 
found  invaluable  to  all  engaged  in  research  and  experimental  investigation  in  Chemistry  and 
Physics. 

The  Work  comprehends  as  <ar  as  p6ssible  all  rulbs  amd  tables  required  by  the 
Analyst,  Brewer,  Distiller,  Acid-  and  AUcali-Manufiicturer,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  also  the  prin* 
cipal  data  in  Thbxmo-Chbmistky,  Elbctko-Chbmistky,  and  the  various  branchM  of 
Ckbmical  Physics.  Every  possible  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  perfect  accuracy,  and 
to  indnde  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investigations. 


Second   Edition.     In  Large  %vo.    Handsome  Ohth,     BeatUifiiUy 
JUuitraUd.     With  Plates  and  Figures  in  the  Text. 

Road  Making  and  Maintenance: 

A   PBACTIOAIi    TREATISE    FOB    ENQINEEBS, 

SURVEY  OB89    AND     OTHEBS. 

With  ah  Historical  Sketch  ov  Ancient  and  Modern  Practice. 

Bt  THOS.  AITKEN,  AflsoaM.lN8T.0.E., 

Member  of  the  AsBOOiatlon  of  Honioip*!  and  Oonnty  Engineers ;  Member  of  the  S*nitory 
Inst ;  Borreyor  to  the  Ooonty  OonnoU  of  nfe,  Onp*r  Division. 

WiTH  NUMBROUa   PLATES,    DIAQRAM8,    AMD   ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Contents. — Historical  Sketch. — Resistance  of  Traction. — Laying  out 
New  Beads.  —  Earthworks,  Drainage,  and  Retaining  Walls.  — Road 
Materials,  or  Metal. — Quarrjring. — Stone  Breaking  and  Hanlace. — Road- 
Rolling  and  Scarifying. — The  Construction  of  New,  and  the  Maintenanoe 
of  existing  Beads. — CSkrrisge  Ways  and  Foot  Ways. 

"The  Ltteraiy  style  is  ■zcsluht.  ...  A  ooxpeuuvsivb  and  ixcituiiT  Modem  Book,  so 
vr-TO*OAn  work.  .  .  .  Should  be  on  the  refereooe  shelf  of  every  Manlcipel  snd  Comity 
Bnfflneor  or  Sorveyor  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  every  Colonial  Engineer.  "—2^  SnriMfor. 

lONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO..  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     With  Illastrations.     12s.  6d» 

Painters' 
Colours,  Oils,  &  Varnishes: 

A    PBAGTIGAIi    KANTTAZb 

By   GEORGE    H.    HURST,    F.C.S., 

If  •mber  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry ;  Lecturer  on  the  Technology  of  Ptuntart' 
Coloursp  Oils,  and  Varnishes,  the  Municipal  Technical  School,  Manchester. 

General  Contents.— Introductory— The  Composition,  Manufacture, 
Assay,  and  Analysis  of  Pigments,  White,  Red,  Yellow  and  Orange,  Green, 
Blue.  Brown,  and  Black— Lakes — Colour  and  Paint  Machinery— Paint  Vdiiclei 
(Oils,  Turpentine,  Ac,  &c.) — Driers — Varnishes. 

"  A  TMOSOUGHLY  PRACTICAL  boolc,  ...  the  ONLY  English  work  that  satisfactorily 
treats  of  the  manufacture  of  oils,  colours,  and  pigments." — Cktmical  Traded  JmrtuU. 

*^*  For  Mr.  Hurst's  Garment  Dyeing  and  Cleaning,  see  p.  84. 


In  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     With  Illustrations.     5s. 

THE  PAINTER'S  LABORATORY  GUIDE. 

A  Student's  Handbook  of  Paints,  Colours,  and  Varnishes. 

By  GEORGE   H.   HURST,  F.C.S.,  M.S.C.I. 

Abstract  op  Contbnts.  —  Preparation  of  Pigment  Colours.  —  Chemical  Principles 
Involved. — Oils  and  Varnishes. — Properties  of  Oils  and  Varnishes. — Tests  and  Experiments. 
— Plants,  Methods,  and  Machinery  of  the  Paint  and  Varnish  Manufactures. 

This  Work  hat  bten  designed  by  the  A  uthorjor  the  Laboratory  of  the  Technical  School,  and 
9fthe  Paint  and  Colour  Works  ^  and /or  all  interested  or  engaged  in  these  industries. 

"This  excellent  handbook,  .  .  .  the  model  of  what  a  handbook  should  be.'* — Oils, 
Colours^  and  Drysalteries, 


Second  Edition,  Revised.    In  Crown  8vo.  extra.  With  Nomerons  Illastra- 
tions  and  Plates  (some  in  Colonrs),  inoluding  Original  Designa.    12a.  6d. 

Painting  and  Decorating: 

A  Complete  Practieal  Manual  for  House 
Painters  and  Decorators. 

By    WALTER   JOHN    PEARCE, 

UBCTUREK  AT  THX  MAHOBBSftXB  TXGBXaOAI.  lOHOOL  FOR  BODUC-PAnrnVO  AHO  DBOOBATIIIO. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS. 
Introduction — ^Workshop  and  Stores— Plant  and  Appliances — Brashes  and 
Tools— Materials  :  Pi^ents,  Driers,  Painters'  Oils — Wall  Hangings— Paper 
Hanging— Colour  Mixing — Distempering— Plain  Fainting — Staining— Vamish 
and  V  arnishing — Imitative  Painting  —  Graining — Marbling — Gilding — Sign- 
Writing  and  liettering — Decoration :  General  Principles— I>eooration  in  IMs- 
temper — Fainted  Decoration — Relievo  Decoration — Colour — Measuring  and 
Estimating — Coach-Painting— Ship-Painting. 

'*A  THOROUGHLY  USEFUL  BOOK     .      .     .      GOOD,  SOUND,   PRAOTIOAL  INFOB- 

MATION  in  a  CLKAR  and  concise  roKU."— Plumber  and  Decorator. 

*'  A  THOROUGHLY  GOOD  AND  RELIABLE  TEXT-BOOK.      .      .      .      So   TULL  and 

OOMPLKTE  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  how  anytiiing  further  could  be 
added  about  the  Fainter  s  crait.**-^Buildertr  Journal, 

LONDON:  CHARLES  QRIFFIN  &  CO.,  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


CHBMI8TRY  AND  TBCHNOLOQY.  8i 

Second  Edition.    In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     With  4  Plates 

and  Several  Illustrations.      i6s.  net. 

THE    CHEMISTRY    OF    INDIA    RUBBER. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  India  Rubber,  its  Chemical  and 

Physical  Examination,  and  the  Determination  and 

Valuation  of  India  Rubber  Substitutes. 

Including  the  Outlines  of  a  Theory  on  Vulcanisation. 
By   carl   otto    WEBER,    Ph.D. 

"  Replete  with  scientific  and  also  with  technical  interest    .    .   .   The  section  on  physical 
properties  is  a  complete  risumi  of  every  thing  known  on  the  sabject." — India-rubber  J ntmal. 


In  Large  Crown  8vo.     Fully  Illustrated.     5s.  net. 

AND  THEIR  ALLIED   PRODUCTS, 
A  PractlQcJ  Handbook  for  the  Manufacturer,  Agriculturist,  and  Student  of  Technology, 

By    THOMAS    LAMBERT, 

Analytical  and  Technical  Chemist. 

Contents,— Historical. — Glue.— Gelatine.— Size  and  Isinglass.— Treatment  o!  Efflu- 
entfi  produced  in  Glue  and  Gelatine  Making. — Liquid  and  other  Glues,  Cements,  &c. — Uses 
of  Glue  and  Gelatine. — Residual  Products.— Analysis  of  Raw  and  Finished  Products.— 
Apfen  Dix.  — Inhex. 

"A  sufficient  account  of  modem  methods  of  working,  chiefly  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
A  book    .     .     .    of  real  value." — Chemical  News. 


In  Medium  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.      Fully  Illustrated.      12s,  6d.  net. 

PAPER    TECHNOLOGY! 

AN  ELEMENTARY  MANUAL  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE,  PHYSICAL  QUALITIES, 

AND  CHEMICAL  CONSTITUENTS  OF  PAPER  AND   OF 

PAPERMAKING  FIBRES. 

With  Selected  Tables  fop  Stationers,  Publishers,  and  Others. 

By    R.    W.    SINDALL,    F.C.S. 

Contents. — Introduction. — Technical  Difficulties  relating  to  Paper. — ^The  Manufacture 
of  Rag  Paper,  Hand-made,  Machine-made  ;  Esparto  Papers ;  Chemical  Wood  Pulp ;  Me- 
chanical Wood  Pulp  :  Wood  Pulp  Papers ;  Ajt  Papers";  Hemp,  Jute,  and  other  Papers. — 
The  Physical  Qualities  of  Paper:  Weight,  Thickness,  Strength,  Elasticity,  &c.— The 
Chemical  Constituents  of  Paper :  Clay,  Pearl  Hardening,  Gelatine,  Casein,  Rosin,  Alum, 

Pai>er* 
relating 
to  Paper. — Tables.— Bihliogfaphy.— Index. 


In  Large  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    With  Plates  and  Illustrations.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THE   MANUFACTURE  OF  INK. 

A  Handbook  of  the  Production  and  Properties  of  Printing, 

Writing,  and  Copying  Inks. 

By  C.  a.  MITCHELL,  B.A.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  &  T.  C  HEPWORTH. 

General  Contents.— Historlcal.-lnks  and  their  Manufacture.— Writing  Inks.— 
Carbon  and  Carbonaceous  Inks. — ^Tannin  Materials  for  Ink.— Nature  of  Inks. — Manufacture 
of  Iron  Gall  Ink.  —  Logwood,  Vanadium,  and  Aniline  Black  Inks.  —  Coloured  Inks.-— 
Examination  of  Writing  Inks.  —  PrintinST  Inlcs.  —  Early  Methods  of  Manufacture. — 
Manufacture  of  Varnish  Inks. — Preparation  and  Incorporauon  of  the  Pigment — Coloured 
Printing  Inks.— Copying  Inks.  Marking  Inks.— Natural  Vegetable  Inks.— Safety  Inks 
and  Papers.  —  Sympathetic  Inks.  —  Ink  Powders  and  Tablets.  —  Appendices.  —  Patent 
Specifications,  &c. 

* '  Thoroughly  well  arranged    .    .    .    and  of  a  genuinely  practical  order." — British  Printer, 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  CO..  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Second  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised  Throughout.    In  Two  Large 

,    Volumes,     Handsome  Cloth, 

A    MANUAL    OF    DYEING s 

FOR   THE  USE  OF  PRACTICAL   DYERS,  MANUFACTURERS,  STUDENTS, 
AND  ALL  INTERESTED  IN   THE  ART  OF  DYEING. 

BY 

E.  KNECHT,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C.,  CHR.  RAWSON,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.. 

HMd  ol  t&«  Oh«tnl*try  and  Djretnf  Department  of         Late  Head  of  the  Ohemijrtrr  and  Djvtng  Departnent 
the  TMhaloal  Sehool,  Manobeetar:  Bdltor  of  "  The         of  the  Teehnloal  OoU«n>.   Bzadlord  :   Member 
Jovaud  of  the  Bodetr  of  Dyere  and  Colovttlata ; "  Oounoll  of  the  Bodetj  of  Dyen  and  Colowriift^ 

And  RICHARD  LOEWENTHAL,  PI1.D. 

GsNKRAL  (Contents.— Chemiod  Technology  of  the  Textile  Fabrioi — 

Water — ^Washing  and  Bleaching  —  Acida,  Alkalies,  Mordants  —  Natural 

Colouring  Matters — Artificial  Orjiranio  Colouring  Matters— Mineral  Colours 

«— Machinery  used  in  Dyeing — ^Tinctorial  Properties  of  Colouring  Matters — 

Analysis  and  Valuation  of  Materials  used  in  Dyeing,  ^c,  ftc. 

'*  This  aathorltatlTe  and  exhaostlve  #ork   ...    the  mmt  coMPLsn  w  hMV  yet 
Ml  the  nibjeot.'*— IVartOe  MtmMfmeturer. 


In  Large  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth,     Pp.  i-xv  +  4OS.     16s.  net. 

THE    SYNTHETIC    DYESTUFFS, 

AND 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  PRODUCTS  FROM  WHICH  THEY  ARE  DERIVED. 

By  JOHN  CANNELL  CAIN,  D.Sc.  (Manchester  and  Tt>BiNOEN), 

Technical  Chemist, 

And  JOCELYN  FIELD  THORPE,  Ph.D.  (Hbidelbkro). 
Lecturer  on  Ck>loaring  Matters  in  the  Victoria  University  of  Maochester. 

Part  I.  Theoretieal.    Part  11.  Praetieal.    Part  III.  Analsrtleal. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  this  treatise  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  books 
that  has  M^peared.  .  .  .  Will  give  an  impetus  to  the  study  of  Organic  Chemiatiy 
generally.*^— Cft^mioerf  Trade  Journal. 


Companion  Volume  to  Kneeht  d:  Rawson's  *^  Dyeing."    In  Large  8vo, 
Handsome  Cloth^  Library  Style,    16s.  net. 

A  DIOTIONABY  OF 

DYES,  MORDANTS,  &  OTHER  COMPOUNDS 

USED  IN  DYEING  AND  CALICO  PRINTING. 

with  Formula,  Properties,  unit  Appllsatlons  of  the  oarlous  suttstancss  dsseiibsd, 

and  oonelss  directions  for  their  Commercial  Valuation, 

and  for  the  Detection  of  Adulterants. 

By  CHRISTOPHER  RAWSON,  P.I.O.,  F.C.S.. 

Consulting  Obemist  to  tbe  Behar  Indigo  Planters'  Asaociatlon :  Co-Anthor  of  **  A  Manual 

of  Dyeing ;" 

WALTER  M.  GARDNER,  F.C.S., 

Head  of  tbe  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  Bradford  Municipal  Teebnical  College ; 
Bdltor  of  the  "  Joum.  8oc  Dyers  and  Golourlsts ; " 

And  W.  F.  LAYOOCK,  Ph.D.,  F.O.S., 

Analytical  and  Oonralting  Ohemlsi. 
'*Tnmto  the  book  as  one  may  on  any  snbjeot,  or  any  sabstanee  in  connection  with  the 
trade,  and  a  reference  is  sore  to  be  fonnd.    The  authors  have  apparently  left  nothing  out** 
— TVxrtte  Mereum. 

LONDON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO..  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET.  STRAHO. 
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Lai|^  8vo.    ProfuBely  Illustrated  with  Plates  and  Figures  in  the  Text 

168.  net. 

THE   SPINNING  AND  TWISTING  OF  LONG 

VEGETABLE  FIBRES 

(FLAX,    HEMP,    JUTE,    TOW,    6l    RAMIE). 

A  Practical  Manual  of  the  most  Modern  Methods  as  applied  to  the  Hackling,  Carding, 
Preparing,  Spinning,  and  Twlating  of  the  Long  Vegetable  Fibres  of  Commerce. 

By  HERBERT  R.  GARTER,  Belfast  and. Lille. 

Obnbral-  Contbhts.— Long  Vegetable  Fibres  of  Commerce.— Bise  and  Growth  of 
the  Spinning  Industry.— Baw  Fibre  Markets.- Purchasing  Baw  Material.— Storing  and 
Preliminary  Operations.— Hackling.— Sorting.— Preparing.— Tow  Carding  and  Miimig.— 
Tow  Combing.-^ill  Spinning.— The  Roving  Frame.— Dry  and  Demi-sec  Spinning.— Wet 
Spinning.— Spinning  Waste.- Yam  Keeling.- Manufacture  of  Threads,  Twines,  and 
Cords.— Bope  Making.— The  Mechanical  Department.— Modem  Mill  Constraction.— 
Steam  and  Water  Power.— Power  Transmission. 

"  Meets  the  requirements  of  the  Mill  Manager  or  Advanced  Student  in  a  manner 
perhaps  more  than  satisfactory.  .  .  .  We  must  highly  commend  the  work  as  repre- 
senting up-to-date  practice."— ifature.    . 


Jn  Large  Svo,  Homdsome  Cloth,  with  Numerous  Illustrations,      9s.  net, 

TEXTILE  FIBRES  OF  COMMERCE. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF     > 

The  Oooiirrence,  Distribution,  Preparation,  and  Industrial 

Uses  of  the  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral 

Products  used  in  Spinning  and  Weaving. 

By    WILLIAM    L    H ANNAN, 

Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  Ashton  Manicipal  Technical  School,  Lecturer  on  Cottou 
Spinning  at  the  Chorley  Science  and  Art  School,  Ac 

With  Numerous  Photo  Sngravlngfl  l^om  Nature. 

"  Ubevul  IinroBXATiOK.  .  .  .  Admirablb  Illdstratiohs.  .  .  .  Hie  Information 
la  not  easily  attainable,  and  in  its  present  convenient  form  will  be  valuable."— 2Vjr<»fe 
Recorder, 


In  Large  8vo,  with  Illustrations  and  Printed  Patterns.     Price  21s. 

TEXTILE    PRINTING: 

A  FBAOTIOAIi  MANXTAIi. 
Indnding  the  Prooesses  Usad  in  the  Printing  of 
COTTON,  WOOLLEN,   SILK,   and  HALF- 
SILK  FABBICS. 

By  C.  F.  SEYMOUR  ROTHWELL,  F.C.S., 

Mem.  Soe.  of  Chemical  Jndustria;   taU  Lecturer  at  the  Municipal  Technical  School^ 

Manchetier. 

Qenibal  Contbnts.  — Introdnotion.  — The  Machinenr  Used  in  Textifo 
Printing.— Thickeners  and  Mordants.— The  Printing  of  Cotton  GoodB.— The 
Steam  Style.— rColpnis  Produced  Directly  on  the  Fibre.— Dyed  Styles.— 
Padding  Style.— Resist  and  Discharge  Styles.— The  Printing  of  Componnd 
Golcnrinfln,  Ac— The  Printing  of  Woollen  Goods.— The  Printing  of  Silk 
G^oods.— 'Practical  Becipes  for  Printing.— Useful  Tables.— Patterns. 

*'  Bt  vab  Tm  BUT  and  most  practical  book  on  tbzthje  rairmo  which  has  yet  been 
brooght  out,  and  will  long  remain  the  standard  work  on  the  rabjeol  It  is  esaentiallj 
practical  In  eharaoter.**~lvr<ite  Meremy. 

"  Tm  MOST  PBAonoAL  MAMUAi.  of  TBXTiLB  pioTrDia  whioh  has  yet  appeared.  We  hava 
no  taeaitatlon  in  reoommending  il*^— nk<  Textile  Manufacturer, 

LONDON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


«4  CHARLES  ORIFFIN  dk  00,'8  PUBLICATIONS, 

Large  8va    Handsome  doth.     12b.  6d. 

BLEACHING  &  CALICO-PRINTING. 

A  Short  Manual  for   Students  and 

Practical  Men. 

By    GEORGE    DUERR, 

Dlrsekor  of  the  BtMchlof,  Dyaiiig,  and  Printiiiff  DepMrtment  tt  the  Aoerlniton  and  Baeay 
Technical  Sdiools ;  Obemiat  and  Oolonrln  at  the  Inrell  Print  woita.  . 

A8BI8TBD  BT  WILLIAM   TURNBULL 

(of  Tornboll  ft  Stookdale,  Limited). 

With  niiutratioiui  and  apwards  of  One  Hundred  Dyed  and  Printed  Pattema 
designed  specially  to  show  various  Stages  of  the  Prooeeses  described. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS. -Cotton,  Composition-  of;  Blsachino,  New 
Processes ;  Printing,  Hand-Block ;  Flat-Press  Work ;  Machine  Printing— 
MoBDANTB— Sttlks  09  Oalioo-Printiko  :  The  Dyed  or  Madder  Style,  Renst 
Padded  Style,  Discharge  and  Extract  Style,  Cluomed  or  Raised  Coloors, 
Insolable  Colours,  &c.  —  Thickeners  —  Natural  Organic  Colouring  Matters 
— Tannin  Matters  —  Oils,  Soaps,  Solvents — Organic  Acids — Salts — Mineral 
Colours — Coal  Tar  Colours — Dyeing — Water,  Softening  of — Theory  of  ..Colours 
—Weights  and  Measures,  Ac. 

*'  When  a  uadt  wat  oat  of  a  dlffleoltj  It  wanted.  It  Is  is  books  lxxb  vhib  that  It  b  found.*— 
Ttxtilt  JEtitootdtt. 

"Mr.  Duub's  iroBK  will  be  found  mow  usbiul.  .  .  .  The  Infonnatlon  glren  la  of  essAf 
^ALDB.    .    .    .    The  Reclpee  are  THOBODOHLT  PBACTiOAL."— TMCite  iroMVoehirer. 


Second   Edition.     Revised  and   Enlarged.     With  Numerous 

Illustrations.      4s.  6d. 

GARMENT 
DYEING    AND   CLEANING. 

A  Practical  Book  for  Practical  Men. 

By     GEORGE     H.     HURST,    F.C.S., 

Member  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 

General  Contents.— Technology  of  the  Textile  Fibres—Garment  Cleaning 
— Dyeing  of  Textile  Fabrics — Bleaching — Finishing  of  Dyed  and  Cleaned  Fabrics — 
Scouring  and  Djreing  of  Skin  Rugs  and  Mats — Cleaning  and  D3reing  of  Feathers- 
Glove  Cleaning  and  Dyeing — Straw  Bleaching  and  Dyeing— k^lossary  of  Drags 
and  Chemicals— Useful  Tables. 

'*  An  np*TO-DATB  hand  hook  has  long  heen  wanted,  and  Mr.  Hurst  has  done  noduns 
more  complete  than  this.  An  imnortant  work,  the  more  so  that  several  of  the  brandies  off 
the  craft  here  treated  upon  are  almost  entirely  without  English  Manuals  for  the  guidance 
of  workers.    The  price  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all.**— Z)^«r  and  CalicO'PriHUr, 

**  Mr.  Hunt's  wock  dbcidbdly  pills  a  want  ,  .  .  ought  to  be  in  the  bands  of 
BVBRV  GARMBNT  DYBR  and  cleaner  in  the  Kingdom" — TtxHk  Mtrcury. 
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"Bcqn  oouLD  hot  hati  ▲  mobs  allukiho  ZHTBODUonoH  to  Mlenttflo  panalti 
tlum  tlMM  oharmlng-lookiiic  ▼olumet."— Letter  to  the  Pnbliahen  fKom  the  Head- 
naiter  of  one  of  our  great  Pabllo  GkAiools. 

Handflome  Cloth,  78.  6d.    Gilt,  for  Prewntation,  8a.  6d. 

OPEjl-AIll  STUDIES  I]l  60TIl]l¥: 

SKSTCHSS    OF   BBITISH    WILD    FLOWEES 

IN  THEIB  HOMES. 

By  R.  LLOYD   PRAEGER,  B.A.,  M.R.LA. 

lUnstrated  by  Drawings  fl*om  Nature  by  S.  Rosamond  Praeger, 

and  Photographs  by  R.  Welch. 

Oenxbal  Comtbnts. — A  Daiay-Starred  Paatnre — Under  the  Hawthoma 
'By  the  River — Along  the  Shingle — A  Fragrant  Hedgerow— A  Gonnemara 
Boff — ^Where  the  Samphire  atowb — A  Flowery  Meadow — Among  the  Com 
(a  Stndy  in  Weeds) — In  the  Home  of  the  Alpines — A  City  Rubbish-Heap — 

Glossary. 

"A  FBUH  AXD  BEDCUULTDie  book  .  .  .  ilioiild  take  s  high  plsoe  .  .  .  The 
lUnitntioiii  are  drawn  with  mnoh  sUlL"— T%«  Timeg. 

"  BBAunruLLT  nAUsnuLTBD.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  aooubatb  aa  well  aa 
tnmsBTnia  booka  of  the  kind  we  have  aeen."— ilCAenarum. 

"Redolent  with  the  loent  of  woodland  and  meadow."— T%«  SUvnAard, 


Wtth  12  Full-Page  llluBtratlona  from  Photographs.    Cloth. 
Second  Edition,  Revised.     8s.  6d. 

OPEHIH  STUDIES  111  GEOLOGY: 

An  Introduetion  to  Geology  Out-of-doors. 

By    GRENVILLB   A.  J.   COLE,   F.G.S.,  M.R.LA., 

Profeaaor  of  Oeologj  in  the  Boyal  College  of  Boienoe  for  Ireland, 
and  Bzaminer  in  the  Uniyeraity  of  London. 

Gbnbbal  Contbhtb. — The  Materials  of  the  Earths  A  Mountain  Hollow 

—Down  the  Vallev— Along  the  Shore — ^Across  the  Plains — Dead  Voloanoes 

—A  Gianite  Highland— The  Annals  of  the  Earth— The  Surrey  Hills— The 

Folds  of  the  Mountains. 

"The  VAaoDATiiro  *Opav-AiB  Studibs'  of  Paor  Oou  alTe  the  aabjeet  a  glow  of 
AwiiUTiOH    .    .    .    cannot  fail  to  arouse  keen  interest  in  geology.'*— Aotoyioa<  MagtuiM. 
*'  A  OHAaiOKo  BOOK,  beantlfally  illoatrated.'^-iitAcnaum. 


Beautifully  Illustrated.     With  a  Frontispiece  in  Colours,  and  Numerous 
Specially  Drawn  Plates  by  Charles  Whymper,     7s.  6d. 

OPEW  STUDIES  I]l  BIltMIFE: 

SKETCHES  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS  IN  THEIR  HAUNTS. 
By    CHARLES    DIXON. 

The  Spacions  Air.— The  Open  Fields  and  Downs.- In  the  Hedgerows.— On 
Open  Heath  and  Moor.— On  the  Mountains. — Amongst  the  Evergreens. — 
Copse  and  Woodland.— By  Stream  and  Pool- The  Sandy  Wastes  and  Mud- 
flats.—Sea-laved  Rocks.— Birds  of  the  Cities.- Ikdkx. 

"Enriched  with  excellent  illustrations.  A  welcome  addition  to  all  libraries.''— fK/x/- 
mUnsier  Review. 
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0HARLB8  GRIFFIN  ^  CO.'S  PUBL10ATI0N8. 


Tmenty-third  Annual  Issue,    handsome,  oloth,  7b.  Od, 

(To  Subsoribers,  da.). 

THE     OFFICIAL     YEAR-BOOK 

or  TNB 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  LEARNED  SOCIETIES  OF  OREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND. 

OOMPIIiED  FBOM  OFFICIAL  BOXT&OBS. 

Gomprlaing  [together  with  other  Official  Information)  LI8T8  of  tks 
PAPERS  read  during  the  Seaaion  1905-1906  before  all  the  LEADING 
SOCIETIES  throughout  the  Kingdom  engaged  in  the  following  Depart' 
menta  of  fieaearoh  ;— 


i  1.  Science  Geneially:  f>.,  Societies  occupy- 
ing themselves  with  several  Branches  of 
Saence,  or  with  Science  and  Literature 
jointly. 

S  2.  Mathematics  and  I%ysics. 

1 3.  Chemistry  and  Photography. 

i  4.  Geology,  Geography,  and  Mineralogy. 

1 5.  Biology,  indwling  Microscopy  and  An- 
thropology. 


{  6.  Economic  Science  and  Statistin. 

}  7.  Mechanical  Science,  Engineering,  and 

Architecture. 
i  8.  Naval  and  Militanr  Soence. 
9  9.  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 
9  xo.  Law. 
9  zz.  Literature. 
\j*.  Psychology. 
$13.  Archaeology. 


{z4.  Mkdicinh. 


"Fills  a  very  real  want." — Engineering, 

"  Indispensable  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  keep  himself 
abreast  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  day." — Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal, 

"  The  Ykar-Book  op  Socxbtibs  is  a  Record  which  ought  to  be  of  the  greatert  use  far 
the  progress  of  Science."— Am/  PtajifiUr,  F,R,a.,  K,C.B.,  M,P,,  Pati-Prtsidmi  eftht 
BrUUk  AtS0ciat%0H, 

"It  goes  ahnost  without  saying  that  a  Handbook  of  this  subject  will  be  in  time 
one  of  the  most  gwieraUy  useful  works  for  the  library  or  the  desk."— 7!*#  Timn. 

""^"^HKitiah  SocJeSSarTTow'wer represented  In 

Learned  Societies  of  Great  Britam  and  IrehuuT*'' 
"  Encydopsedia  Britannica,"  vol.  xjciL) 


ted  In  the  'Year-Book  of  the  Scientific  and 
-<Art.  "Societies'*  in  New  Edition  off 


Copies  of  the  First  Issue,  giving  an  Account  of  the  History, 
Organization,  and  Conditions  of  Membership  of  the  various 
Societies,  and  forming  the  groundwork  of  the  Series,  may  still  be 
had,  price  7/6.    Also  Copies  of  the  Issues  following. 


The  YKAR-BOOi^^ociRTiES  forms  a  complete  indbx  to  thb  scikntific  work  of  the 

sessional  year  in  tnevanou^Departments.  It  is  used  as  a  Handbook  in  all  our  great 
Scikntific  Cbntrbs,  Musbums,  and  Libraribs  throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  has  become 
an  INDISPBNSABLB  BOOK  OF  RHFBRBNCR  to  every  onc  engaged  in  Scientific  work, 

READY  IN  OCTOBER  EACH  YEAR. 
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